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Preface 


The aims of Hiis volume 


Teachers of social psj-chologj' have for 
some years been finding that their prob- 
lems were increasing pari passu \vith the 
development of their field. They have 
b^n forced to take account of recent 
advances in such diverse fields as ethnol- 
ogy, statistics, clinical psychology, and 
psychiatry — fields w’hich, a few short stu- 
dent generations ago, would have been 
thought of as belonging to other disci- 
plines. At the same time, paradoxically 
enough, they find themselves increasingly 
self-conscious about having a discipline of 
their own. New sources of evidence and 
new tools of research, instead of forcing 
the social psychorogist into a centrifugal 
whirl, have helped him to bring into 
clearer focus his own function. It is the 
peculiar province of the social psycholo- 
gist to bring to bear upon his study of»the 
behaving organism all relevant factors, 
from whatever. sources and by whatever 
methods ascertained, which inhere in the 
fact of association with other members 
of the species. Most of these factors in the 
case of human beings have to do in some 
way with membership in groups. 

Our aim in preparing this volume has 
therefore been to present illustrative 
selections of the ways in which the 
influence of social conditions upon psy- 
chological processes have been studied. 
Since we h*ave tried to keep in mind the 
needs of student and teacher, we have 
deliberately sacrificed representativeness 
for what we hope will prove to be useful- 
less. We makh no claim to have “ covered 
le flSld.” Many teachers will find that 
■;rtain areas have been omitted entirely, 
'^e have, for example, tticluded nothing 
the field of ^imal* social psychology, 
here is no section labeled “Personal- 


ity,” though many readings in other sec- 
tions deal with social influences upon 
personality. The topic of delinquency and 
crime has been omitted altogether. The 
“great names” in the history of social 
psychology are not represented; we have 
not included selections from Tarde, Le- 
Bon, James, Cooley, McDougall, Ross, 
or Freud because their writings are else- 
where available, because brief passages 
from them are rarely satisfj'ing, and be- 
cause we have preferred to stress repprts 
from the more recent period in which 
social ps3'chology has come of age. We 
have also eschtwed all discussions of the 
nature of the field of social psychology. 

Editoiial responsibility 
Matters of policy by which the selec- 
tion of readings in this volume was de- 
termined represent not merely our own 
predilections. Every major problem of 
policy and of selection has been referred 
to the Editorial Committee, and the origi- 
nal outlines have been manj’ times revised 
at their suggestion. The specific selections 
included, as well as the policies by which 
their choice was determined, represent in 
nearlj’ ever}' case an editorial concensus. 
The Editorial Committee has performed 
far more than a nominal function. The 
original list from which nearly all the 
finally selected readings were chosen was 
submitted by them, and most of the 
proposals for revising and supplementing 
the early outlines came from them rather 
than from us. Though we have consulted 
them at every point except where last- 
niinute decisions had to be made, they 
have granted us freedom of action when- 
ever WQ^ thought we needed it. The 
general complexion of this volume, in 
short, reflects the wishes of ^ 
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Committee, but for many of its details 
the responsibility is ours. 

For many reasons we have imposed 
heavier burdens upon some editors than 
upon others. Gordon W. Allport has been 
indefatigable both in initiating pro- 
posals and in complying with a wide 
range of requests. Margaret Mead, with 
help from Clyde Kluckhohn, has served 
as “ consulting expert” concerning ethno- 
logical materials. By relying upon her 
judgment rather than solely upon our 
own, we believe that many of the selec- 
tions in this area have been more wisely 
made than they might otherwise have 
been. The section on Industrial Morale 
is very largely the work of Arthur W. 
Kornhauser. Goodwin Watson has been 
our principal adviser for the section on 
Mass Communication and Propaganda, 
and Daniel Katz for tljat on Public 
Opinion. Eli S. Marks has performed in- 
valuable service in preparing the statis- 
tical appendix, under cruel limitations 
of time. 

We are happy to include several 
original contributions, prepared espe- 
ciaUy for this volume. In some instances 
these are newly prepared versions of re- 
search previously reported; some are 
anticipatory versions of fuller reports 
that will be made later. To these authors, 
whose contributions in terms of time 
have been very great, we are particularly 
indebted. We are especially fortunate in 
having one of the last articles to come 
from the pen of Kurt Lewin, whose name 
we have kept on the list of editors in spite 
of his untimely death just as this volume 
was going to press. 

How to use this hook 

This book, as “an illustrative selection 
of empirical studies and of approaches to 
problems which may supplement syste- 
matic presentations and conceptual for- 
mulations,” does not attempt to provide 
an over-all theoretical framewoik for the 
materials of social psychology. It can be 
only a ^pplement to and not a substitute 


for the continuity and systematization 
to be found in the standard textbooks, or 
which may be provided by a series of 
lectures b3' a single individual. 

There are sixteen major sections, each 
of which includes a number of specific 
readings. Though each selection included 
has merit, though each major section is 
important, we have included more mate- 
rial than is usually assigned as required 
supplerrfentary reading in a one-semester 
introductory course in social psychology. 
This makes it possible for the instructor 
to “tailor” his assignments to his stu- 
dents by omitting whole sections, or by 
reducing the number of readings required 
in those sections where he feels that more 
than enough is provided. 

Each selection in the volume is re- 
printed as a unit, and there is practically 
no “connective tissue” provided by the 
editors. We have resisted the pressures 
(and, shall we confess, the temptations) 
to provide such textual continuity, recog- 
nizing»that many instructors will wish to 
adapt the material not only by the 
deletions suggested above, but also by 
modifying the context in which single 
readings or whole topics are considered 
or by shifting their order. The sequence 
of the major sections and the ordering of 
the readings within the sections repre- 
sents the orientation of the editors, but 
those who use the book are by no means 
bound to follow the order as presented. 
To provide better integration with a 
particular textbook or lecture sequence, 
an instructor may choose to recommend 
readings in almost any order he finds 
preferable. It may prove desirable to 
change the order of the major ‘sections or 
of the assignment of readings within 
sections. Also, we should like to call 
attention to the possibility of cross- 
referencing the readings to" reinforce one 
another or to establish new major units. 
(For example, should it be desirable to- 
consider the material on “race” and 
"race prejudice” as a unit, there could 
be brought together the materials by 
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Klineberg in section I, Marks in sec- 
tion II, the Clarks in section III, Haya- 
kawa and Katz and Braly in section IV, 
some of the frustration and aggression 
materials from section VI, Sims and 
Patrick in section VII, Fromm in sec- 
tion IX, Allport and Postman, and Sar- 
gent in section XIII, as well as the 
material in section XII.) Many of the 
readings could have been classified in any 
one of several sections, and the instructor 
may well desire a specific selection to be 
rea^ in a context other than the one in 
which it appears here. 

We emphasize the flexibility with which 
the materials of this volume can be used 
because of our conviction that nearly 
all teachers of social psychology, no 
matter how much they may differ in 
theoretical interpretations, have in com- 
mon the need for reports of well-designed, 
objectively conducted, empirical studies. 
Theoretical controversies and (Jifferetfces 
of opinion apply td the context in Which 
one chooses to consider the materiate and 
the details of how the findings are to be 
interpreted. Fundamental theory is of 
paramount importance, of course, •in 
the planning of research and in interpret- 
ing data but in the social sciences it is not 
true, as so many of the uninitiated insist, 
“ that it is all a matter of opinion.” The 
objective studies and empirical investi- 
gations cannot be gainsaid. 

In the preparation of the selections 
for inclusion in this volume, we have 
taken liberties in the case of many of the 
readings in omitting some of the lengthier 
discussions of previous work in the field. 
The footnote references which are in- 
cluded here'may be interpreted in accord- 
ance with the following principle: the 
numbered footnotes originated with the 
authors of the readings; those indicated 
by a s 3 mibol*(a^erisk, dagger, double 
dagger) represent the comments and in- 
sertions of the editors. 

To help the student who is unfamiliar 
with the statistical analyses used in the 


readings here included, an appendix has 
been prepared which gives the minimal 
definitions of the concepts used. This will 
make it possible for the student to read, 
the studies with fair comprehension of 
their significance. The appendix cannot, 
of course, substitute for appropriate 
training in methods of statistical analysis 
and interpretation so necessary for full 
participation (even as a reader) in con- 
temporary social psychological research. 

Future editions 

We have a lively sense of some of the 
inadequacies of the following selection of 
readings. There are doubtless other short- 
comings to which we hope our attention 
will be called by those who use it. Both 
the publishers and the Committee on the' 
Teaching of Social Psychology of the 
S.P.S.S.I. are convinced that substantial 
improvements in the present volume are 
possible if the experience of teachers and 
students with it is properly exploited. 
The Committee will therefore not only 
welcome spontaneous comments and 
criticisms from those who have used the 
volume; it also plans to make a syste- 
matic inquiry of all teachers known to 
have used the volume who are willing to 
express grounds for satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction. In such manner, we hope to 
make sure that future editions will not 
only keep up with current developments 
but will also meet the changing needs of 
teachers. We see no reason why social 
psychologists should fail to apply their 
own methods to problems which they 
themselves face as teachers. 

June 1, 1947 

Theodore M. Newcomb 
Departments of Sociology 
and of Psychology 
University of Michigan 

Eugene L. Hartley- 
Department of Psychology 
College of the City of New York 
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Foreword 


Since its formation in 1936, the Society for the Psychological Study of Sock 
Issues has undertaken many projects. It has published three yearbooks, in whic^i 
has attempted to assemble the best available psychological research and though 
concerning the problems of industrial conflict, of civilian morale, and of endurin; 
peace. It publishes the quarterly Journal of Social Issues, each issue of. which’ i 
devoted to the presentation and interpretation of research findings in ^me speda 
area of human relations. It has subsidized cooperative research among universit; 
centers in this country. It is cooperating in efforts to organize social scientists through 
out the world who see much to be gained by pooling their efforts to solve conunoi 
human problems. It has issued public releases from time to time concerning issue 
which it believes can be illuqiinated by psychological understanding. 

These activities, however, have left largely untouched that part of the public b 
which many members of the Society devote the major part of their professiona 
time — college and university students. As early as 1943 the Society was convince* 
that the teaching of social psychology in this country (much of which was carnet 
on by its members) was being unnecessarily handicapped by the paucity of teachin, 
materials. Good texts w'ere available; but no text, however good, could adequate!; 
portray the empirical foundations upon w’hich social psychology rests. Even KimbaJ 
Young’s Source Book foi Social Psychology, which did much to define the fieli^ 
1927, was no longer representativ^e of the rapidly growing discipline. It was deal 
moreover, that the library resources of colleges and universities vv ould not be adequ^ 
to meet the demands of the increasing numbers of students w'ho would be drawn b 
social psychology after the war, 

A committee was therefore appointed by the Society to investigate ways and mSan 
of providing more adequate teaching materials for students of social psychology 
Its recommendation was that a volume of readings should Ve prepared which shouli 
be, ingof%r as possible, representative of the reports of research in sodal psychdlog 
^ and of the methods by which its conclusions are reached. It was also 
that the interdisciplinary nature of the field be stressed and that due 
given to more recent developments, some of which had been 
esearch. It is perhaps significant that the Ijasic 
id by a team of social psychologists while they were 
>ject in Bad Nauheim, Germany, in the summer of 
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•ee necessities: it must adhere to rigorous canons of scientific procedure j^/inuSt ‘ 
Mraw hypotheses from all of the relevant psychological and social scienci^ ^nd it 
^aust bring such hypotheses and such methods to bear in systematic rese^'^'npon 
Problems of human importance. This volume is offered a.s an aid to teadSb^^^nd 
j|tudents in facing these tasks. 

The Society owes a deep debt of gratitude to Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene L. 
^Hartley, who are primarily responsible for this volume. They have devoted a tremen- 
dous amount of time and work to its preparation. The quality of this volume attests 
e value of their work, that of the Editorial Committee who assisted them, and of 
e authors who contributed material. 


Rensis Likert, President 
Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues. 




erimpose man-made defi- 
^ iife cycle. So among the 
io^a*o(rf''iCMa, where one woman is 
takeiJ'^IIS.wne by a group of brothers, 
paternity is established by a ceremony, 
performed usually by the oldest brother. 
This ceremony determines the paternity 
of all subsequent children until a new 
aspirant to social fatherhood performs 
the same ceremony in his turn. Children 
are sometimes considered as the offspring 
, of a man who has been dead ten ‘years. 
A similar overlay of physical facts, which, 
though known, go socially unacknowl- 
edged, is found in many societies which 
practice infanticide. The child is not 
regarded as a member of the social group, 
simply because it is delivered from its 
mother’s womb. .Rather it must wait 
upon a social recognition of its existence; 
until that is given, to kill it is not murder. 
Among the Wotjobaluk tribe of southeast 
Australia a newborn child was bften 
killed to give strength to an older sibling. 

' The older child was a human being, a 
member of the group, the newborn baby, 
material of which alternative disposition 
might be made. At the other pole are the 
Manus who give an early miscarriage all 
the honors accorded an adult. The foetus 
is named, mourned, and an elaborate 
economic machinery is set in motion. 

As with birth, so with death. In Fiji an 
old chief whose death has been deter- 
mined" upon is spoken of as dead. His 
wives and concubines are strangled in his 
presence and as he sits by, awaiting 
interment. 

If social conventions can so distort the 
recognition of paternity, of birth, and of 
death, it is not surprising that the same 
distortion applies to the period of pu- 
berty. About pi^berty it is possible to 
center a number of cultural ideas: atti- 
tudes of fear and dread towards menstru- 
ation, education either social or individ- 
ual, practices •for the ' attainment of 
beauty and charm, magical preparation 
for life, or mere acceptance into the 
tribal life. Some societips stress one at 


the expense of all the others; some stress 
none. In general, it may be said that 
when the social emphasis lies upon the 
fact of menstruation itself rather than 
upon such derivative points as the girl’s 
entry into tribal society or her marriage, 
the correspondence between first menses 
and ceremonial observance is closest. 
But although the observance of the gitl’s 
first menstruation was the principal 
tribal event among many California 
Indians, even here we find tribes, like the 
Ltiiseno, where the event had become 
socialized to such tMPextent that a whole 
group of girls were treated at once; only 
one of these was at the actual phj-sio- 
logical period. 

Whenever' the emphasis shifts froii’T 
menstruation to the more general point 
of maturity, correspondence between 
ceremonies and puberty becomes less or 
may vanish altogether. Among the 
Dobuans where the sex life of girls be- 
gins long before puberty, there is no 
initiation into tribal life and there is no 
cultural fear of menstruation. Among 
these people adolescence goes unre- 
marked. 

Among the peoples who do recognize 
puberty there is great di\ersity of 
emphases. Northern California tribal 
attitudes stressed particularly the dan- 
ger which the girl could do to the com- 
munity. Her glance could dry up a 
spring or banish the deer. But among the 
Yuki in North Central California, the 
whole focus of the jitual was to inllucncc 
the food supply of the peojilc for good. 
The word for adolescence contains an 
element meaning to lie. The quieter the 
girl lay, "the belter would the sun be 
pleased and the more plentiful would be 
the crops. The girl herself was important 
because of her potency for either good or 
evil. The society gathers up all its re- 
sources for its own sake rather than to 
tide a wfiak new member over a crisis. 

In strong contrast to this formalization 
is a type also found in California but 
especially pronounced among the Tiiomp- 
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refreshments. The paternal aunt pours 
oil over the girl’s head and again recites 
an incantation. The canoes then return 
to the girl’s house where she is decked in 
strings of dogs’ teeth and shell money. 
Her hair is dyed red; her cheeks are 
painted. Heavy earrings distend her ears. 
About her waist are fastened two heavy 
aprons of shell money. All her slender 
charm is blotted out as she is made into 
a peg upon which to hang property. The 
other girls are clothed in a part of this 
same finery, and they board a large canoe 
and solemnly parade through the village. 
A few days later canoes laden with oil 
and pigs and sago are rowed proudly 
through the village to the bridegroom’s 
family. The procession passes an island 
where the skeletons of all the fish the 
girl has eaten during her confinement are 
thrown away with an invocation. 

The ceremonies (many detaOs of which 
I have omitted) are at an end. Her rela- . 
tions to her fellows are unchanged. The 
tasks prescribed for her — bringing wood 
and water, a little fishing, a little bead- 
work, lending an occasional hand with 
the sago making — these are unchanged 
also. 

But the girl has made one discovery: 
namely, that a woman menstruates every 
month and that she must exercise the 
most unfailing vigilance in concealing 
her condition at such times. 

For through the great antagonism and 
lack of confidence between the sexes in 
Manus, coupled with shame and extreme 
prudery in regard to all the natural func- 
tions of the body, women conceal from 
men the truth about menstruation. 
Everyone knows of first menstraation — 
it is heralded through the village — but 
no man knows, nor will believe if told by 
.an outsider, that a girl menstruates be- 
tween puberty and marriage. The men- 
struation of married women is attributed 
by men to intercourse; conception is the 
result of the combination of menstrual 
blood and semen. This conspiracy of 
.silence* is only half-conscious. Unmarried 


girls presume that married men know 
the truth; married women are not very 
clear about the limits of their secret, but 
simply jealously guard all knowledge of 
menstruation and birth from all males, 
including their husbands. 

The little girl who is the center of all 
this ceremonial is shy and solemn and 
behaves very much as she does when she 
has heJ- ears pierced, that is, with an air 
of self-importance tempered by embar- 
rassment. Older girls when questioned 
about their puberty ceremonials in- 
variably stress two points: how many of 
their friends came to sleep with them 
every night and how much property was 
given away at the final feast. 

So here we have elaborate puberty 
ceremonial involving taboo, confinement, 
magical incantations, ceremonial wash- 
ing and anointing with oil, offerings and 
invocations to the family dead. Immense 
amounts of property are displayed and 
exchafiged. The ceremony for one en- 
gaged adolescent girl may occupy the 
entire community for weeks. This is 
eqaally true of the big economic cere- 
monies surrounding betrothal, marriage, 
or birth. It is upon these ceremonious 
financial exchanges that the attention of 
actors and spectators is focussed. 

But with all this stress and fuss and 
institutionalization of adolescence, it is of 
very little psychological importance to 
the girl herself. She does nothing to pre- 
pare herself for life; she is confronted 
with no dangers. She cannot seize this 
moment to realize her dreams of per- 
sonal beauty. She is a pawn in an 
elaborate social scheme and is as much 
and as little interested as any pawn ever 
is. The real moments of crises and strain 
in her life are quite.diff|‘rent. If she was 
engaged as a very small cliild, she is al- 
ready set apart from her freer age mates 
and as she grows older sees one after 
another join her state. The growing up of 
the girls is marked by less and less fellow- 
ship between them. They have no happy 
secrets to share with one another. They 
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are marrying boys they have never seen, 
whose very names they are not allowed 
to utter. The Manus language has no 
wor4 for love, no word for affection or 
caress. The slightest bit of sex life out- 
side legal marriage, except a little kin- 
determined joking, is punished by the 
spirits. The few young people who do 
become involved in a hasty, unromantic 
sex experiment, are reviled by their 
elders, shunned by their companions. 
Moonlight falls whitely on the village 
but there is no sound of singing on the 
water; the daughters of the house are 
safely within doors. 

The adolescent years, sometimes the 
early years of womanhood, sometimes all 
the years of childhood, are spoiled by the 
omnipresent demands of society upon the 
engaged girl, demands enforced by tliat 
subtlest instrument of torture, shame. 
Whatever age the veil descends upon*her 
is the beginning of psychological iftatu- 
rity which will not leave her until as the 
mother of children, the manager of 
financial transactions in the community, 
she becomes a person of importance a«id 
resumes her childhood freedom. Her 
married life is one of prudish respecta- 
bility, and often outspoken hostility 
toward her husband. 

It is noteworthy that the strain in a 
Manus girl’s life is distributed with so 
little reference to puberty — and this in a 
society which gives puberty such thor- 
oughgoing cultural recognition. The 
whole weighty ritual slips over the girl’s 
head and leaves her far less moved than 
she is by the first occasion when she must 
go shrouded about the village where 
formerly she has run free as a boy. Nor is 
the period of adolescence that of greatest 
rebellion in Manus. This comes rather in 
the early years of marriage, especially 
when there have been no children or the 
children have all died. 

So it is possible to leave puberty un- 
stressed or to stress it; nor is the deciding 
factor whether or not the adolescent 
years will be the storm center in the girl’s 


life. The pattern of social institutions 
alone is not sufficient to produce or 
eradicate conflict; it is rather in the far 
less tangible balancing of cultural forces 
that the seeds of conflict lie. In Samoa 
there is no conflict, because the adoles- 
cent girl is faced by neither revelation, 
restriction, nor choice, and because the 
society expects her to grow up slowly 
and quietly like a well-behaved flower. 
In Manus the insistence upon the shame- 
fulness of sex, the repression of all free- 
dom of action that the taboos of betrothal 
may be observed, the low standard of 
relations between the sexes, all serve to 
produce conflict irrespective of the period 
of adolescence or its elaborate ceremonial. 

We have kept a large enough amount* 
of Victorian prudery so that menstrua- 
tion seems salacious to men and shameful 
to girls. We still have many girls who do 
not know of menstruation until they 
attain puberty. Our attitude remains 
such that we could not Seize upon first 
menstruation and institutionalize it even 
if we wished to do so. The physical facts 
have been relegated to the backstairs, 
and our girls are taught the need for lying 
and circumlocution to account for their 
backaches and headaches and refusals to 
play tennis. Menstruation among our- 
selves is a problem of hygiene, not a 
focus for social ceremonial. Yet we con- 
front the adolescent girl with a state of 
mind which demands a far more complex 
response from her than is demanded by 
a ritual of sitting still and scratching her 
head with a scratching stick and observ- 
ing similar taboos. The CalLfomia In- 
dians, the Thompson River Indians, the 
Gilbert Islanders, prescribed a ritual, a 
series of definite, easily comprehended 
acts, often e.xacting, often boring, but 
not baffling. 

We prescribe no ritual; the girl con- 
tinues on a round of school or work, but 
she is cqastantly confronted by a myste- 
rious apprehensiveness in her parents 
and piardians. Her society — if it be a 
self-conscious one — has all the tensity of , 
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a roomful of people who expect the latest 
arrival to throw a bomb. This is our 
puberty ceremonial, uninstitutionalized 
in its broader aspects, gaining some 
explicitness in girls’ clubwork, social 
secretaries, personnel workers, etc. Such 
an attitude begets its own offspring — 
self-conscious nervous unrest in the 
adolescent. 

Yet Samoa and Dobu both suggest 
that adolescence is not necessarily a 
period of stress and strain, that these 
familiar and unlovely symptoms flow 
from cultural anxieties. But our present 
attitude consists not so much in examin- 
ing the cultural set which produces 
these conditions as in regarding the result 
■of. these conditions as inevitable and 
rooted in human nature. 

A consideration of primitive society 
will also throw some light upon the 
degree to which culture may schematize 
the conflicts which face adolescents. 

Despite wide cultural and individual 
variations, the development of hetero- 
sexual interest and activity at puberty 
does serve to distinguish this period from 
the periods preceding it and from matu- 
rity, in which in most societies hetero- 
sexual patterns of behavior have been 
established. 

The growing individual is presented 
with at least one new problem to solve. 
This is undoubtedly less of a problem if 
she has, like the Dobuan or Trobrland 
girl, engaged in sex play during child- 
hood; it is less of a problem if she has 
learned something of the mechanism of 
her own body from manipulation and 
also has pretty full data about the 
activities of her elders as in Samoa. It is 
even less of a problem for the country 
girl than for the city girl in our own 
culture: the country girl can hardly 
escape a minimum of physiological 
knowledge which a city girl often lacks. 
, But all these different educational factors 
simply vary the intensity with which the 
girl confronts the need for heterosexual 
. adjustment. Culture can artificially dis- 


tort the age at which these problems 
must be met, but there will still be a 
period at which adjustment must be 
made which seems to fall in the years 
following physical puberty in both 
primitive and modern societies. Students 
who draw freely on primitive material 
are likely to assert either that primitive 
society seizes this period as the most 
impressionable’ in a girl’s life or that it 
constructs a gracious rite de passage to 
tide her over a period pregnant with 
diflhculty. 

Yet primitive material does not sup- 
port either point of view. At whatever 
point the society decides to stress a 
particular adjustment, it will be at this 
point that adjustment becomes acute to 
the individual. This is true within the 
limits indicated above, even of sex. It is 
preeminently true of adjustment to cul- 
tural values less directly oriented to 
physiology. The period at which religious 
problems become acute to the individual 
is the period which social usage declares 
suitable. Among the Winnebago Indians 
young children are sent out into the 
wilderness to fast and see visions. In 
societies like that of some of the Plains 
Indians, where all men are expected to 
see visions, religious experience becomes 
a far more pressing matter than among 
the California Indians where such expe- 
rience is re.served for those who wish to 
become shamans. In Manus the only 
people who are expected to have any 
direct contact with the spiritual world 
are women who have lost male children. 
Only the mature woman with a dead 
child, who has paid an older medium to 
train her and still finds herself unable to 
understand the talk of the spirits, is 
faced by a definitely spiritual problem. 
The society can define Ae age and range 
and sex to which religious experience is 
presented as a problem to be solved. 

Even more subject to ‘cultural defini- 
tion is the question of the assumption of 
social responsibility. The Cheyenne 
treated a tiny bird caught bv a child 
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hunter as seriously as the buffalo shot 
by a grown man. Very young boys were 
permitted to join war parties and were 
tenderly guarded by the older men lest 
thoughtless youth should ridicule their 
presence. Here social participation was 
made so gradual and gentle a business 
that the irksomeness of a sudden acces- 
sion of responsibilities was lacking. In 
contrast to this is the Manus system by 
which young boys are free as. birds, 
owing no obligations to their elders until 
marriage, which reduces them to an 
ignominious position of acute economic 
dependence and which makes large de- 
mands on their time and energy. Samoa 
follows a third system in pushing the 
period when real responsibility is as- 
sumed up into the thirties: until that 
time a man and woman, although mar- 
ried, are insignificant members qf a 
larger household directed by sonjeone 
else. Perhaps the most drastic deferring 
of responsibility yet reported is found in 
the island of Mentawie where some men 
do not publicly acknowledge their wives 
nor assume the responsibilities of Che 
head of a household until their own 
children are half grown men and old 
enough to work for them. 

As it is possible to find societies which 
can assign the solution of these problems 
to different ages or omit their solution 
entirely, it is not reasonable to regard 
them as inherently part of the adolescent 
period of development. If we are faced 
with adolescents trying to solve all these 
difficulties at once, this is an aspect of 
American .civilization, not of human 
adolescence. 

The American girl does not grow up in 
a coherent society as does the Manus 
girl and the .Samoan girl. Instead she 
must enter a world filled with conflict- 
ing standards, contrasting philosophies, 
angry propaganda. Choices — of religion 
or doubt, of kinH of work, of type of love 
— face the girl from the moment she 
reaches a thinking age. She can choose 
not only whom she will love, but whether 


she win love in or out of wedlock, one or 
many. She can choose love without mar- 
riage, marriage without children; she 
may be tempted occasionally to choose 
children without marriage. And every 
girl who consciously makes one of these 
choices sets small patterns for scores o^ 
weaker, less articulate comrades. 

The average American girl is asked to 
leave school, become a wage earner, 
meet the new demands of living, eco- 
nomically independent but sociaUy de- 
pendent in the home where she was 
hitherto entirely dependent, and to 
subject her home and its religious and 
ethical standards to the ordeal of contrast 
with other standards. All of this is thrust 
upon her suddenly, in addition to the 
problem of sex adjustment. Thus a 
number of relatively unrelated forces 
have combined to make the adolescent 
in America stand at the point of highest 
pressure and difficulty, .just as another 
set of forces place her at the lowest point 
of pressure in Samoa. 

Most of the factors which complicate 
the lives of the adolescent: changing sex 
mores, the present economic system, the 
heterogeneity of American society, are 
hardly subject to manipulation by the 
most earnest social legislator or purveyor 
of panaceas. We cannot make the choices 
of our adolescents easy, nor can we post- 
pone them. Probably the most we can 
do is to devise a new ritual of expectation. 

The attitudes of the adult world are 
by and large the more malleable material 
for manipulation. The Gilbert Islander 
kindles a fire on his son’s shaven head 
and expects the boy to bear it without 
flinching. If he denied the presence of the 
fire on the one hand and with the other 
nervously grasped a pail of water to 
quench die flames if they spread too far, 
the ordeal would be far harder for the 
boy. 

In corSparing primitive and modern 
societies, one other marked cantrast.bei 
tween their adolescents is most notable. 
If we lay aside the purely physical defi- 
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nition of maturity and consider adoles- 
cence as the period following childhood 
during which the individual becomes 
placed in his society, we are struck at 
once by the enormous difference in 
range. Our material on individual adjust- 
ments in primitive society is slight, but 
such as it is it suggests that the unplaced 
person who has as yet come to no terms 
with his society is comparatively rare. 
Even marked potentialities for malad- 
justment, such as definite inversion, are 
very frequently fitted into a social 
pattern. 

Any complex modern society presents 
a contrast to this. Although a civilization 
like America may set a definite premium 
upon a career which deals with things, 
either as an engineer or a financier, there 
are groups which regard the career of the 
artist, the writer, the evangelist as of far 
higher value. Whether or not any one 
girl can actually make her own the one 
of these many choices which is most con- 
genial to her, does not change the effect 
upon youth’s adjustment. With a range 
of possibilities equal to the range of tem- 
peraments, or at least fitted to many 
temperaments, though most unequally 
possible of achievement, adolescence as a 
period of adjustment is inevitably pro- 
longed. 

This aspect of complex societies has 
affected men for generations. It is just 


beginning to affect women in our society. 
To her the choice of a sex pattern is more 
pressing than to her brother; she has now 
also the possibilities of choice among 
careers, among ways of life which answer 
needs not met by any pattern of personal 
relations or physiological function. Be- 
cause sex complicates a woman’s life 
more conspicuously than a man’s, the 
adolescent unplaced woman is perhaps 
an even more frequent phenomenon in 
urban life than is the unplaced man. 

The contrast between primitive and 
modern society is increased when we con- 
sider adolescence as the growth period of 
personality, as a function of the com- 
plexity of society, not merely of the 
human life cycle. It is conceivable that 
in societies more comple.x than ours this 
tj^ie of adolescence will encroach even 
more on the years of maturity and that, 
while the primitive boy or girl is ready 
to assume the burden of his or her tradi- 
tion at twenty and carry it unquestion- 
ingly to the grave, many of our most 
potentially gifted individuals will die 
adblescent, unplaced, and without realiz- 
ing any of the promise of their genius. 
Among the Thompson Indians the gifted 
and the ungifted pass through a definite 
ritual to take their ordained places in 
their society. But for the adolescence of 
the spirit there is no puberty cere- 
monial. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES IN THE CULTURES OF THE 
SOUTHWEST By Ruth Benedict 


The culture of the Pueblo Indians is 
strongly differentiated from that of sur- 
rounding peoples. Most obviously, all 
aspects of their life are highly lajiualized, 
highly formalized. No one has lived 


among them who has not been struck by 
the importance of the formal detail in 
rite and dance, the intricate interrela- 
tions of the ceremonial organization, the 
lack of concern with personal reUgious 


From Proceedings of iJte Tseenty-tUrd International Congress of Americanists, September 1928, 
nn 572-i>81 by rv*rmic-'?on of fh® an^hnr -pd tl- » Hifnr 
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experience or with personal prestige or 
exploit. The emphasis in their all- 
absorbing ceremonial routine is placed 
where it was in the medieval Roman 
church of certain periods, on the formal 
observance, the ritualistic detail for its 
own sake. 

This is so conspicuously true for the 
Southwest peoples that in descriptions of 
their culture we have been content to let 
the matter rest with this characteriza- 
tion. Yet in a civilization such as that of 
the North American Indians high ritual- 
istic development sets no group off in any 
definitive fashion from the vast majority 
of peoples. The ritual of the sun dance, 
the peace pipe ceremonies, the cult 
groups, and age-societies of the Plains, or 
the winter ceremonial of the Northwest 
Coast bulk perhaps slightly less promi- 
nently in the total life of these people 
than the calendric dances and retreafs of 
the Southwest, but it is not by any* such 
matter of gradation that the Southwest 
is set off from other American Indian 
cultures. There is in their cultural atti- 
tudes and choices a difference in psycho- 
logical type fundamentally to be dis- 
tinguished from that of surrounding 
regions. It goes deeper than the presence 
or the absence of ritualism; ritualism 
itself is of a fundamentally different 
character within this area, and without 
the understanding of this fundamental 
psychological set among the Pueblo 
peoples we must be baffled in our at- 
tempts to understand the cultural history 
of this region.^ 

It is Nietzsche who has named and 
described, in the course of his studies in 
Greek tragedy, the two psychological 
types which have established themselves 
in the region qf the Southwest in the 
cultures of the Pueblo. He has called 
them the Dionysian and the Apollonian. 


He means by his classification essentially 
confidence in two diametrically different 
ways of arriving at the values of exist- 
ence.^ The Dionysian pursues them 
through “ the aimihilalion of the ordinary 
bounds and limits of existence”; he seeks 
to attain in his most valued moments 
escape from the boundaries imposed 
upon him by his five senses, to break 
through into another order of experience. 
The desire of the Dionj'sian, in personal 
experience or in ritual, is to press beyond, 
to reach a certain psychological state, to 
achieve excess. The closest analogy to the 
emotions he seeks is drunkenness, and he 
values the illuminations of frenzy. With 
Blake, he believes “the path of excess 
leads to the palace of wisdom.” The 
Apollonian distrusts all this, if by chance 
he has any inkling of the occurrence of 
such experiences; he finds means to out- 
law them from his conscious life. He' 
“knows but one law, measure in the 
Hellenic sense.” He keeps the middle of 
the road, stays within the known map, 
maintains his control over all disruptive 
psychological states. In Nietzsche’s fine 
phrase, even in the exaltation of the 
dance, “he remains what he is, and 
retains his civic name.” ® 

The Southwest Pueblos are, of course, 
Apollonian, and in the consistency with 
which they pursue the proper valuations 
of the Apollonian they contrast with very 
nearly the whole of aboriginal America. 
They possess in a small area, islanded in 
the midst of predominantly Dionysian 
cultures, an ethos distinguished by so- 
briety, by its distrust of excess, that 
minimizes to the last possible vanishing 
point arty challenging or dangerous ex- 
periences. They have a religion of fertility 
without orgy, and absorption in the 
dance without using it to arrive at 
ecstasy. They have abjured torture. 


* For the theoretical justification of this position in the ^udy of cultures, see Ruth Benedict, 
“Configurations of Culture in North America,” Am. Anthrofol., n. s., 1932, XXXIV, 1—27. 

® I have not followed Nietzsche’s definitions in their entirety; I have used that aspect which is per- 
tinent to the problems of the Southwest. 

® Birth of Tragedy, p. 68. 
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They indulge in no wholesale destruction 
of property at death. They have never 
made or bought intoxicating liquors in 
the fashion of other tribes about them, 
and they have never given themselves up 
to the use of drugs. They have even 
stripped sex of its mystic danger. They 
allow to the individual no disruptive 
role in their social order. Certainly in all 
of these traits they stand so strikingly 
over against their neighbors that it is 
necessary to seek some explanation for 
the cultural resistances of the Pueblos. 

The most conspicuous contrast, in the 
Pueblos, is their outlawry of the divine 
frenzy and the vision. Now in North 
America at large the value of ecstatic 
experience in religion is a cornerstone of 
the whole religious structure. It may be 
induced by intoxicants and drugs; it may 
be self-induced — which may include such 
means as fasting and torture — or it may 
be achieved in the dance. 

We may consider first the ecstasy in- 
duced by intoxicants and drugs. For the 
leighboring Pima, who share the culture 
if the primitive tribes of northern 
Vlexico, intoxication is the visible mirror- 
ng of religion, it is the symbol of its 
‘xaltation, the pattern of its mingling of 
louded vision and of insight. Theory 
jid practice are explicitly Dionysian. 

“And I was made drunk and given the 
sacred songs”; 

“He breathed the red liquor into me,” 

are in their songs common forms of refer- 
ence to the shamanistic experience. Their 
great ceremony is the drinking of the 
“tizwin,” the fermented juice of the 
fruit of the giant cactus. The ceremony 
begins with all religious formality and 
the recitation of ritual, but its virtue 


lies in the intoxication itself; the desired 
state is that of roused excitement, and 
they accept even extreme violence more 
readily than a state of lethargy. Their 
ideal is to stave off the final insensibility 
indefinitely while achieving the full ex- 
citation of the intoxicant. This is of 
course a form of fertility and health 
magic and is in complete accord with the 
Dionysian slant of their culture. 

It is much commoner, north of Mexico, 
to use drugs rather than intoxicants for 
religious ends. The peyote or mescal bean 
of northern Mexico has been traded up 
the Mississippi Valley as far as the 
Canadian border, and has been the 
occasion of serious religious movements 
among many tribes. It gives supernormal 
experiences with particularly strong af- 
fect, no erotic excitation, very often 
brilliant color images. The cult is best 
described for the Winnebago^ where 
the lieyote is identified with the super- 
natural. “It is the only holy thing I have 
been aware of in all my life”; “this 
medicine alone is holy and has rid me of 
alhevil.” * It was eaten everywhere with 
the object of attaining the trance or 
supernormal sensations which the drug 
can give. The Arapaho ate it in an all- 
night ceremony after which the effects of 
the drug prolonged themselves through- 
out the following day.® The Winnebago 
speak of eating it for four days and nights 
without sleep. 

The datura is a 'more drastic poison. 
I have been told by the Serrano and 
Cahuilla of boys who have died as a 
result of the drink, and the Luiseno tell 
also the same story. It was used by the 
tribes of Southern California, and north 
including the Yokuts, for the initiation 
of boys at puberty. Aniong the Serrano 


^Paul Ttadin, “The Winnebago Tribe,” Thirty-seventh Annual Report, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology (Washington, 1923), pp. 388-426. 

’’ Ibid., pp. 408; 392. , , 

® A. L. Kroeber, “The Arapaho," Bulletin, American Museum of Natural History (New York, 
1907), XVIII, p. 398. 

’’ A. L. Kroeber, “Handbook of the Indians of California,” Bulletin 78, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology (W.T'binf'Inn 1925), n 669 
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the boys were overcome by the drug 
during the night and lay in a comatose 
condition through the next day and 
night, during which time they were 
granted visions. On the following day 
they ran a race.® Among the Luiseno it 
seems to have been the same, four nights 
of trance being spoken of as excessive.® 
The Diegueno reckon only one night of 
complete stupefaction.*® The Mohave 
•drank datura in order to gain luck in 
gambling; they were said to be uncon- 
scious for four days,** during which time 
they received their power in a dream. 

None of these alcohol and drug- 
induced excitations have gained currency 
among the Pueblos. The Pima are the 
nearest settled neighbors of the Zuni to 
the southwest and easily accessible; 
tribes of the Plains with which the east- 
ern Pueblos came in contact are the 
very ones in which peyote practices are 
important; and to the west the tribfis of 
Southern California share certain charac- 
teristic traits of this very Pueblo culture. 
The absence of these traits in the Pueblos 
is therefore not due to the cultural isola- 
tion of impassable barriers. We know too 
that the period of time during which the 
Pueblos and their neighbors have been 
settled relatively near to one another is 
of considerable antiquity. But the Pueb- 
los have defended themselves against the 
use of drugs and intoxicants to produce 
trance or excitement even in cases where 
the drugs themselves are known among 
them. Any Dionysian effect from them is, 
we may infer, repulsive to the Pueblos, 
and if they receive cultural recognition 
at aU it is iif a guise suited to Apollonian 
sobriety. They did not themselves brew 


any native intoxicant in the old days, 
nor do they now. Alone among the In- 
dian reservations, the whiskey of the 
whites has never been a problem in the 
Southwest. When, in 1912, drinking 
seemed to be making some headway 
among the younger generation in Zuni, 
it was the Pueblo elders themselves who 
took the matter in hand. It is not that it 
is a religious taboo; it is deeper than 
that, it is uncongenial. The peyote has 
been introduced only in Taos, which is 
in many ways marginal to Pueblo 
culture. 

Datura is used in Zuni as it was in 
ancient Mexico *® in order to discover 
a thief, and Mrs. Stevenson gives an 
account of the manner of its use.*® Read* 
in connection with her quotations on 
datura poisoning and the two to four day 
trances of the Mohave and Mission 
Indians, it is a classic example of the 
Apollonian recasting of a Dionysian 
technique. In Zuni the man who is to 
take the drug has a small quantity put 
in his mouth by the officiating priest, who 
then retires to the next room and listens 
for the incriminating name from the lips 
of the man who has taken the datura. 
He is not supposed to be comatose at any 
time’ he alternately sleeps and walks 
about the room. In the morning he is said 
to have no memory of the insight he has 
received. The chief care is to remove 
every trace of the drug and two common 
desacratizing techniques are employed; 
first, he is given an emetic, four times, 
till every vestige of the drug is supposed 
to be ejected; then his hair is washed in 
yucca suds. The other Zuni use of datura 
is even further from any connection with 


*Ruth Benedict, “A Brief Sketch of Serrano Culture,” Am. A^ithropol., N. s., 1924, XXVT, 
p. 383. . • 

’ A. L. Kroeber, “Handbook,” op. oil., p. 669. 

i» Ibid. 

*» Ibid., p. 779. 

“ 'William E. Satfprd, “Narcotic Daturas of the Old and New florid; an Account of Their Remark- 
able Properties and Their Uses as Intoxicants and in Divination,” Annual Report, Smithsonian 
Institution for 1920 (Washington, 1922), p. 551. 

“Matilda C. Stevenson, “The Zuni Indians, Their Mythology, Esoteric Fraternities and Cere- 
monies,” T'uienty-third Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 1904), p. 89. 
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a Dionysian technique; members of the 
priestly orders go out at night to plant 
prayer sticks on certain occasions “to 
ask the birds to sing for rain,” and at 
such times a minute quantity of the 
powdered root is put into the ej’es, ears 
and mouth of each priest. Here any con- 
nections with the physical properties of 
the drug are lost sight of. 

Much more fundamental in North 
America than any use of drugs or alcohol 
to induce ecstasy was the cult of the self- 
induced vision. This was a near-univer- 
sality from ocean to ocean, and every- 
where it was regarded as the source of 
religious power. The Southwest is by no 
means beyond the southern limits of its 
'distribution, but it is the one outstanding 
area of North America where the charac- 
teristic development of the vision is not 
found. This e.vperience has several quite 
definite characteristics for North Amer- 
ica: it is achieved characteristically in 
isolation, and it gives to the successful 
individual a personal manitou or guardian 
spirit who stands to him in a definite 
life-long relationship. Though west of 
the Rockies it is often regarded as an 
involuntary blessing available only for 
those of a particular psychological 
make-up, throughout the great extent of 
the continent it is sought by isolation and 
fasting, and in the central part of the 
continent often by self-torture. This 
“vision,” from which supernatural power 
was supposed to flow, did not by any 
means signify only supernormal or 
Dionysian e.xperiences, but it provided 
always a pattern within which such an 
experience had peculiar and institution- 
alized value; and in the great nuajority of 
cases it was these more extreme experi- 
ences that were believed to give the 
greater blessing. 

The absence of this vision complex in 
.the Southwest is one of the most striking 
cases of cultural resistance or of cultural 
reinterpretation that we know in North 


America. The formal elements are found 
there: the seeking of dangerous places, 
the friendship with a bird or animal, 
fasting, the belief in special blessings 
from supernatural encounters. But they 
are no longer instinct with the will to 
achieve ecstasy. There is complete rein- 
terpretation. In the pueblos they go out 
at night to feared or sacred places and 
listen- for a voice, not that they may 
break through to communication with* 
the supernatural, but that they may take 
the omens of good luck and bad. It is 
regarded as a minor ordeal during which 
you are badly frightened, and the great 
taboo connected with it is that you must 
not look behind you on the way home no 
matter what seems to be following you. 
The objective performance is much the 
same as in the vision quest; in each case, 
they go out during the preparation for a 
difficult undertaking — in the Southwest 
often a race — and make capital of the 
darkness, the solitariness, the appear- 
ance of animals. But the significance is 
utterly different. 

oFasting, the technique most often used 
in connection with the self-induced 
vision, has received the same sort of 
reinterpretation in the Southwest. It is no 
longer utilized to dredge up experiences 
that normally lie below the level of con- 
sciousness; it is here a requirement for 
ceremonial cleanness. Nothing could be 
more unexpected to a Pueblo Indian than 
any theory of a connection between fast- 
ing and any sort of exaltation. Fasting is 
required during all retreats, before parti- 
cipation in a dance, in a race, etc., etc., 
but it is never followed by power-giving 
experience; it is never Dionysian. Fast- 
ing, also, like drugs and visions, has been 
revamped to the rec^uirements of the 
Apollonian. 

Torture, on the contrary, has been 
much more nearly excluded. It is impor- 
tant only in the initiations and dances of 
certain curing societies and in these 


“ F. Cushing, “My Experience in Zuni,” Century Magazine, 1883, IV, p. 31; M. C. Stevenson, 
op cit., p. 503. “All are filled with the spirit of good nature.” 
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cases there is no suggestion of any states 
of self-oblivion. It is interesting that the 
Pueblos have been exposed to self-torture 
practices, both in the aboriginal culture 
of the Plains, and in European-derived 
practices of the Mexican Penitentes. 
The eastern Pueblos are in the very heart 
of the Santa Fe Penitentes country and 
these Mexicans attend their dances and 
ceremonies regularly and without hin- 
drance. Much in their practice they have 
in common with the Indians: the retreats 
in the ceremonial house, the organization 
of the brotherhood (priesthoods, for the 
Indian), the planting of crosses. But the 
sclf-lashing with cactus whips, the cruci- 
fixion on Good Friday, are alien; torture 
has not penetrated Pueblo life either 
from these practices or from those of the 
Plains or of California. Among the 
Pueblos, every man’s hand has its :ftve 
fingers, and unless he has been tort^d 
as a witch, he is unscarred. 

No more than the Pueblos have 
allowed ecstasy as induced by alcohol or 
drugs, or under the guise of the vision, 
have they admitted it as induced by tHe 
dance. Perhaps no people in North 
America spend more time in dance than 
the Southwest Pueblos, But its use eis 
the most direct technique at our com- 
mand for the inducement of supernormal 
experience is alien to them. With the 
frenzy of a Nootka bear dance, of a 
Kwakiutl cannibal dance, of a ghost 
dance, of a Mexican whirling dance, 
their dancing has nothing in common. 
It is rather a technique of monotonous 
appeal, of qpvarying statement; always, 
in the phrase of Nietzsche’s I used before, 
“ they remain as they are and retain their 
civic names.” Their theory seems to be 
that by the reiteration of the dance they 
can exercise compulsion upon the forces 
they wish to influence. 

There are several striking instances of 
the loss, for the Plieblos, of the Dionysian 


significance of specific dance behavior, 
the objective aspects of which they still 
share with their neighbors. The best is 
probably the dance upon the altar. For 
the Cora of northern Mexico the climax 
of the whirling dance is reached in the 
dancer’s ecstatic, and otherwise sacri- 
legious, dancing upon the ground altar 
itself. In his madness it is destroyed, 
trampled into the sand again.'® But this 
is also a Pueblo pattern. Especially the 
Hopi at the climax of their dances in the 
kivas dance upon the altar destroying 
the ground painting. Here there is no 
ecstasy; it is raw material used to build 
up one of the common Pueblo dance 
patterns where two “sides” which have 
previously come out alternately from* 
opposite sides, now come out together 
for the dance climax. In the snake dance, 
for instance,'® in the first set Antelope 
(dancer of Antelope society) dances, 
squatting, the circuit of the altar, retires; 
Snake (dancer of Snake society) repeats. 
In the second set Antelope receives a vine 
in his mouth and dances before the 
initiates trailing it over their knees; 
retires; Snake repeats with a live rattle- 
snake held in the same fashion. In the 
final set Antelope and Snake come out 
together, dancing together upon the 
altar, still in the squatting position, and 
destroy the ground painting. It is a for- 
mal sequence, like a Morris dance. 

It is evident that ecstatic e.\perience is 
not recognized in the Southwest and that 
the techniques associated with it in other 
areas are reinterpreted or refused admit- 
tance. The consequence of this is enor- 
mous: it rules out shamanism. For the 
shaman, l5ie religious practitioner whose 
power comes from experiences of this 
type, is everywhere else in North 
America of first rate importance. Wher- 
ever the authority of religion is derived 
from his solitary mental aberrations and • 
stress expferiences and his instructions 


“ K. T. Preuss, Die Nayarit-Expedilion (Leipzig, 1912), p. 55. 

*®H. R. Voth, “Oraibi Summer Snake Ceremony,” Field Columbian Museum, PuUication S3. 
(Chicago, 1903), p. 299. 
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derived therefrom are put into practice 
by^the tribe as a sacred privilege, that 
people is provided with a technique of 
cultural change which is limited only by 
the unimaginativeness of the human 
mind. This is a sufficient limitation; so 
much so, that it has never been shown 
that cultures which operate on this basic 
theory are more given to innovation 
than those which disallow such disrup- 
tive influences. This should not blind us 
to the fact, however, that the setting in 
these two cultures for the exercise of 
individuality is quite different; individual 
initiative which would be fully allowed 
in the one case would in the other be 
suspect, and these consequences are 
' fully carried out in the Southwest. They 
have hardly left space for an impromptu 
individual act in their closely knit 
religious program; if they come across 
such an act they label the perpetrator a 
witch. One of the Zuni tales I have 
recorded tells of the chief priest of Zuni 
who made prayer sticks and went out to 
deposit them. It was not the time of the 
moon when prayer sticks must be planted 
by members of the curing societies, and 
the people said, ‘‘Why does the chief 
priest plant prayer sticks? He must be 
conjuring.” As a matter of fact he was 
calling an earthquake for a private 
revenge. If this is so in the most personal 
of Zuni religious acts, that of planting 
prayer sticks, it is doubly so of more 
formal activities like retreats, dances, 
etc. Even individual prayers of the most 
personal sort — those where cornmeal is 
scattered — must be said at sunrise, or 
over a dead animal, or at a particular 
point in a program, etc. ; the 'times and 
seasons are always stipulated. No one 
must ever wonder why an individual was 
moved to pray. 


Instead therefore of shamans with 
their disruptive influence upon com- 
munal practices and settled traditions, 
the Southwest has religious practitioners 
who become priests by rote memorizing 
and by membership in societies and cult 
groups. This membership is determined 
by heredity and by payment for 
though in their own theory serious illness 
or ah accident like snake bite or being 
struck by lightning are the accepted 
reasons for membership in certain soci- 
eties, there are always alternative ways 
of joining even the curing societies so 
that no man with interest and sufficient 
means remains outside. In Zuni heredity 
is the chief factor in membership in the 
priestly groups, payment in the curing 
societies; in neither is individual super- 
natural power ever claimed by any mem- 
ber as a result of personal illumination. 
Those who practice curing in Zuni are 
merely those who by payment and by 
knowledge of ritual have reached the 
highest orders of the curing societies and 
received the personal corn fetish, the 
vUU. 

If the ecstasy of the Dionysian has 
been rejected in the Southwest with all 
its implications, so too has the orgy. 
There is no doubt that the idea of fertility 
bulks large in the religious practices of 
the Southwest,^” and with fertility rites 
we almost automatically couple orgy, so 
universally have they been associated in 
the world. But the Southwest has a 
religion of fertility founded qn other 
associations. Haeberlin’s study gives a 
useful summary of the tyne of ritual 
that is here considered to have this 
eflScacy.-® The cylinders the men carry 
and the annulets carried by the women 
in ceremonies are sex; symbols and are 
thrown by them into springs or onto 


‘ V See Paul Radin, Primitive Man as Philosopher (New York: Appleton, 1927), pp. 257-275, for 
discussion of the wide limits of individualism among the Winnebago. " 

“ Except for the war chiefs’ societies where it was necessary to have taken a scalp. 

“H. K. llaeberlin, “The Idea of Fertilization in the Culture of the Pueblo Indians,” Memoirs, 
American Anthropological Association, 1916, III, No. 1. 

“ Ibid., especially p. 39 ff. 
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ground paintings: or in the women’s 
dance two are dressed as male dancers 
and shoot arrows into a bundle of corn- 
husks; or a line of women with yucca 
rings run in competition with a line of 
i ppn with kicking sticks. In Peru in a race 
of exactly similar import, men racing 
women, the men ran naked and violated 
every woman they overtook.^^ The pat- 
tern is self-evident and common through- 
out the world, but not in the Southwest. 
In Zufii there are three occasions on 
which laxness is countenanced. One of 
t hpQP is in the retreat of the Tlewekwe 
society, which has power over cold 
weather. The priestesses of the medicine 
bundle of this society (te done) and the 
associated bundle (inu etone) during one 
night receive lovers, and they collect a 
thumb’s length of turquoise from their 
partners to add to the decorations of 
their bundles. It is an isolated case in 
Zufii and the society can no longer be 
veiy satisfactorily studied. The other two 
cases are rather a relaxation of the cus- 
tomary strict chaperonage of the young 
people, and occur at the ceremonial 
rabbit hunt“ and on the nights of the 
scalp dance; children conceived on these 
nights are said to be exceptionally 
vigorous. Doctor Bunzel writes, “These 
occasions on which boys and girls dance 
together or are out together at night 
provide an opportunity for sweethearts. 
There is no promiscuity, and they are 
never, never orgiastic in character. There 
is amiable tolerance of sexual laxity; a 
‘boys will be boys’ attitude.” It is all 
very far indeed from the common Diony- 
sian sex practices for the sake of fertility. 

It is not only in connection with fer- 
tility and sex that orgy is common among 
the peoples of .^perica. In the region 
immediately surrounding the Southwest, 
there is on the one hand the orgy of sun 


dance torturing to the east and the orgy 
of wholesale destruction in the mourning 
ceremonies to the west. As I have said, 
torture plays a very slight role in the 
Southwest, orgiastic or otherwise. Mourn- 
ing is made oppressive by fear of the 
dead, but there is no trace of abandon. 
Mourning here is made into the sem- 
blance of an anxiety complex; it is a 
completely different thing from the wild 
scenes of burning the dead in a bonfire of 
offered property and of clothes stripped 
from the mourners’ backs that the 
Mohave practice ^ and that is found in 
such Dionysian fullness commonly in 
California, — where among the Maidu 
mourners have to be forcibly restrained 
from throwing themselves into the * 
flames,-'* and among the Porno they 
snatch pieces of the corpse and devour 
them.“ 

One Dionysian ceremony of wide 
American distribution has established 
itself in the Southwest — the scalp dance. 
This is the victory dance of the Plains, 
or the women’s dance, and the position 
of honor given to women in it, the four- 
circle coil danced around the encamp- 
ment, the close-fitting war-bonnet, cer- 
tain treatments of the scalp, are the same 
in the Southwest as on the Plains. The 
wilder abandons of the Plains dance are, 
as we should expect, omitted but there 
occurs in this dance, at least in Zufii, one 
of the few ritual Dionysian acts of the 
Southwest — the washing and biting of 
the scalp. For the repulsion against con- 
tact with bones or a corpse is intense 
among these people, so that it makes an 
occasion for horror out of placing a 
scalp between the, teeth, whereas placing 
a snake between the teeth in the snake 
dance is no such matter. The woman who 
carries the scalp in the dance — the posi- 
tion of honor — must rise to this pitch 


“ P. J. Arriaga, Extirpaden de la Idolatria del Peru (Uma, Kgl), p. 36 ff. 

Information from Doctor Biuizel. 

“ Kroeber, “Handbook,’* op. oU., p. ISO- 
>*Ibid., p. 431. 

»/Wa.,p.2S3. 
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and every girl is said to dread being 
called out for the role. 

Ecstasy and orgy, therefore, which are 
characteristic of America at large are 
alien in the Southwest. Let me illustrate 
this fundamental Apollonian bent in the 
Southwest by certain specific e.\amples of 
the way in which it has worked itself out 
in their culture. 

There is considerable emphasis in 
North America upon the ritualistic eating 
of filth and it is in this category that the 
very slighily developed cannibalistic 
behavior of the Northwest Coast belongs. 
That is, the emphasis there is never, as so 
often in cannibalism, upon the feast, nor 
on doing honor to or reviling the dead. 
The cannibal dance of the Kwakiutl is a 
tj'pically Dionysian ritual.-'’ It is not 
only that it is conceived as a dramatiza- 
tion of a condition of ecstasy which the 
main participant must dance to its 
climax before he can be restored to 
normal life; every ritualistic arrangement 
is designed — I do not mean consciously — 
to heighten the sense of the anti-natural 
act. A long period of fasting and isolation 
precedes the rite, the dance itself is a 
crouching, ecstatic pursuit of the pre- 
f)ared body held outstretched toward 
him by a w'oman attendant. With the 
required ritualistic bites the anti-natural 
climax is conceived to be attained, and 
prolonged vomiting and fasting and 
isolation follows. 

In the filth eating of the Southwest, 
which is the psychological equivalent to 
this initiation of the Kwakiutl cannibal, 
the picture is entirely different. The rite 
is not used to attain horror, nor to 
dramatize a psychological 'climax of 
tension and release. Captain Bourke has 
recorded the Newekwe feast he attended 
with Cushing, at which gallon jars of 
urine were consumed by the members of 


the society. The picture is as far from 
that of the Kwakiutl rite as any buf- 
foonery of our circus clowns. The atmos- 
phere was one of coarse joviality, each 
man trying to outdo the others. “The 
dancers swallowed huge decanters, 
smacked their lips, and amid the roaring 
merriment of the spectators, remarked 
that it was very, very good. The clowns 
were 'now upon their mettle, each trying 
to surpass his neighbors in feats of 
nastiness.” 

The same comment is true not only of 
filth eating but of clowning in the South- 
west in general. I take it that the true 
Dionysian use of clowning is as comic 
relief in sacred ceremonial where the 
release from tension is as full of meaning 
as the preceding tension, and serves to 
accentuate it. This use of clowning 
seems to have been developed, for in- 
stance, in the ancient Aztec rites. Now I 
have never seen any clowning in the 
Pueblos that seemed to me remotely even 
to partake of this character, and I do not 
know of any description which would 
indicate its presence. Clowning can be 
buffoonery with no Dionysian implica- 
tions, as we know well enough from the 
examples in our own civilization. It is 
this same use that is most prominent in 
the Southwest, but clowning is used there 
also for social satire, as in the take-offs 
of agents, churches, Indian representa- 
tives, etc., and it is common too as a 
substitute for the joking-relationship, 
which is absent here, and its license for 
very personal public comment. 

Another striking example of the South- 
west Apollonian bent is their interpreta- 
tion of witch power. The Southwest has 
taken the European witch complex with 
all its broomsticks and witches’ animal 
suits and eyes laid on a' shelf, but they 
have fitted it into their own Wdtan- 


Franz Boas, “The Social Organization and Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl,” JRe^ort, JJniXei 
States A attonal Museum jor 1895 (Washington, 1897), p. 537 ff. 

-’ John (j Bourke, Compilation of Notes and MeTnoeanda bearing on the Use of Human Ordure and 
Human Urine in Rites of a Religious or Semi-rdigious Character among Various Nations (Wash- 
ington, 1888), p. 9. 
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scJiauung. The most articulate statement 
that I know of a widespread attitude is 
still in manuscript in Doctor Parson’s 
monograph on Islcta. The difference, for 
Isleta, between witch power and good 
power is simply that good supernatural 
power is always removed from you as 
soon as you have put it to the use you 
intended; witch power is nonremovable, 
it rides you for life. Their practied per- 
fectly agrees with this; after every sacred 
investiture every participant in any rite 
is desacratized, the unwanted mysterious 
power is laid aside. Nothing could con- 
ceptualize more forcibly their discomfort 
in the face of mystery. Even the best 
supernatural power is uncanny. 

Their lack of comprehension of suicide 
is, I think, another specific Apollonian 
trait. The Pima tell many stories of men 
who have killed themselves for wom^n, 
and the Plains made suicide a ceremonial 
pattern; fundamentally their vows* to 
assume the slit sash were suicide pledges 
in order to raise their rank. But the 
Pueblos tell the most inept stories"® 
which are obvious misunderstandings df 
the concept. Again and again I have 
tried to convey the general idea of 
suicide to different Pueblo Indians, 
either by story or by exposition. They 
always miss the point. Yet in their 
stories they have the equivalent. There 
are a number of Zuni stories - ’ which tell 
of a man or woman whose spouse has 
been unfaithful — or of priests whose 
people have been unruly; they send 
messengers, often birds, to the Apache 
and summoij them against their pueblo. 
When the fourth day has come — ^nothing 
ever happens in the Southwest till the 
fourth day — they wash themselves cere- 


monially and put on their finesi costumes 
and go out to meet the enemy that they 
may be the first to be killed. When I have 
asked them about suicide no one has ever 
mentioned these stories, though they had 
perhaps been told that very day, and 
indeed they do not see them in that light 
at all. They are ritual revenge and the 
Dionysian gesture of throwing away 
one’s life is not in question. 

The cultural situation in the South- 
west is in many ways hard to explain. 
With no natural barriers to isolate it from 
surrounding peoples, it presents probably 
the most abrupt cultural break that we 
know in America. All our efforts to trace 
out the influences from other areas are 
impressive for the fragmentariness of the 
detail; we find bits of the weft or woof of 
the culture, we do not find any very sig- 
nificant clues to its pattern. From the 
point of view of the present paper this 
clue is to be found in a fundamental 
psychological set which has undoubtedly 
been established for centuries in the cul- 
ture of this region, and which has bent 
to its own uses any details it imitated 
from surrounding peojfies and has created 
an intricate cultural pattern to e.xpress 
its own preferences. It is not only that 
the understanding of this psychological 
set is necessary for a descriptive state- 
ment of this culture; without it the cul- 
tural dynamics of this region are unin- 
telligible. For the tj'pical choices of the 
Apollonian have been creative in the 
formation of this culture, they have 
e.xcluded what was displeasing, revamped 
what they took, and brought into being 
endless demonstrations of the Apollonian 
delight in 'formality, in the intricacies 
and elaborations of organization. 


“ Elsie Clews Parsftis, “A Zuni Detective,” Man, XVI, 169. 
R. Benedict, Mss. 
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NEGRO INTELLIGENCE AND URBAN RESIDENCE 

By Otto Klineberg 


This part of the study attempts to dis- 
cover whether the admittedly superior 
northern environment has any effect 
in raising the intelligence-test scores 
of southern-born Negro children. The 
method used was to compare the scores 
obtained by different groups of New 
York Negro children, aU born in the 
South, but differing in the number of 
- years which they had lived in New York 
City. If the environment has an effect, 
there should be a rise in intelligence at 
least roughly proportionate to length of 
residence in New York. If there is no 
environmental effect, and if the superi- 
ority of the New York City Negroes is 
entirely due to selective migration, 
length of residence ought to make little 
or no difference. 

Three studies with the National Intel- 
ligence Test, Scale A, Form I, were 
made upon 1,697 twelve-year-old boys 
and girls in the Harlem schools in 1931 
and 1932. In all three studies the subjects 


at the time of testing had passed their 
twelfth, and had not yet reached their 
thirteenth birthdays. The attempt was 
made in each case to secure every Negro 
boy or girl within this age range at the 
various schools at which the studies were 
made, and it is not likely that many were 
omitted. The scores were so combined as 
to make possible a comparison between 
a northern-born control group and the 
southern-born children who had been in 
New York one year, two years, and so 
on up to eleven years. In every case note 
was taken of the average school grade of 
these various groups, so that degree of 
retardation or acceleration in school 
might also be used as a rough measure of 
present intellectual level. As might be 
expected, the intelligence-test scores and 
the school grades show a high degree of 
correspondence. 

(1) The first of these studies was made 
by George Lapidus on 517 twelve-year- 
old boys between February and May, 


TABLE 1 


Xatioxal-Intelligence-Test Score and Length of REsroENCE (Lapidus) 


Residence years 

1 year 


3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

6 years 

No. of cases . . . 

30 

26 

14 

21 

— 

19 

Average score . . . 

64.43 

63.96 

54.50 

75.09 


67.21 

Residence years 

7 years 

8 years 

9 years 

10 years 

11-12 

years 

i 

12 years 
(northern- 
born) 

No. of cases . . . 

18 

15 

13 

n 


308 

.Average score . . . 

86.61 

79.93 

74.00 



86.93 


From Otto Klineberg, Negro Intdligence and Selective Migration (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1935). Copyright 1935 by Columbia University Press. Reprinted by permission of the author 
and the publisher. 
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TABLE 2 


Grade Retardation (Lapidvs) 


Residence years 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

6 years 

No. of cases . . . 

30 

26 

14 

HI 

22 

19 

Average grade . . . 

4B.86 

4B.96 

4B.69 


SB.38 


Retardation yrs. . . 

2.07 

2.02 

2.15 

WM 

1.31 


Residence years 

7 years 

• 

8 years 

9 years 

10 years 

Q 

12 years 
(northern- 
born) 

No. of cases . . 

18 

IS 

13 

10 

21 

308 

Average grade ... 

SB.84 

6A.06 

6A.25 

6A.89 

6A.04 

6A.44 

Retardation yrs. . . 

1.08 

0.97 

0.88 

O.SS 

0.98 

0.78 


1931; the subjects were all in attendance 
at three public schools and one junior 
high school in Harlem. Table 1 gives the 
average National Intelligence Test scorbs 
for each group. • 

It may be seen that in spite of minor 
fluctuations there is a very definite tend- 
ency for the scores to improve as length 
of residence increases. This result appears 
more clearly when the test scores of the 
subjects are combined into two-year 
groupings; the rise is now definite and 
regular, as shown in Graph 1. 

Taking the northern-born group as 
standard, there is a reliable difference in 
its favor over the one-two-year group 
and the three-four-year group, the dif- 
ference divided by the sigma of the 
difference being equal to 5.33 and 3.83, 
respectively. The superiority over the 
five-six-year group is practically reliable 
(99 chances hi 100) ; over those subjects 
who have been in New York seven years 
or more the superiority is small and 
unreliable. 

Table 2 giveS tte average grade for 
these various groups and also the degree 
of retardation. It is clear in this case also 
that length of residence in New York has 
a very real effect upon scholastic level. 
Since 7A is the normal grade for twelve- 
year-old white pupils, it can be seen that 



Years in New York 


Graph 1. National Intelligence Test 
Scores and Length of Residence, Combined 
Groups (Lapidus). 

the northern-born group is only slightly 
more than three foprths of a year re- 
tarded, and that the retardation is far 
more marked in the case of the recent 
arrivals from the South. This finding 
agrees with the experience of school 
authorities in the North, who have 
found it a very difficult problem to 
assimilate southern Negro children into 
their classes. 

(2) The second study with the Na- 
tional Intelligence Test was made 
between February and May, 1932, by 
Charlotte Yates on 619 twelve-year-old 
girls in the Harlem schools. The scores 
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TABLE 3 


National Intelligence Test Scoee and Length of Residence (Yates) 


Residence years 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

6 years 

No. of cases . . . 

30 

28 

31 

19 

31 

26 

Average score . . . 

63.66 

70.43 

76.25 

88.78 

96.58 

94.38 

Standard deviation . 

2S.3 

34.96 

18.78 

26.23 

24.79 

21.24 

Reliability of average 

4.61 

6.60 

3.55 

6.02 

4.40 

4.16 

Residence years 






12 years 

7 years 

8 j'ears 

9 years 

10 years 

1 11 years 

(northern- 







born) 

No. of cases . . . 

1 

1 23 

1 

22 

14 

15 

21 

359 

Average score . . . 

96.56 

98.09 

106.85 

94.67 

99.23 

97.86 

Standard deviation . 

20.46 

25.88 

18.10 

29.76 

27.95 

29.7 

Reliability of average 

4.26 

5.51 

4.83 

7.69 

1 

' 6.1 

1 

1.5 



Gr-iph 2. National Intelligence Test 
Scores and Length of Residence, Combined 
Groups (Yates). 


were combined in the same way as in the 
preceding study, and the results are 
presented in Tables 3-6, and Graphs 2 
and 3. 

The results are again quite clear and 
definite (especially in the case of the 
groups combined in two-year intervals, 
Graph 2). The difference between the 
northem-bom group and the southern 
group with one to two years’ '■esidence in 
New York is completely reliable; d/<r,, 
(that is, the difference divided by the 
standard error of the difference) equals 


5.87. For the three-four-year group, 
d/ad equals 4.83. The difference in the 
case of all the other southern-born groups 
is small and unreliable; in the case of the 
nine-ten-eleven-year groups, the differ- 
ence is in favor of the southern-born, but 
is also small and unreliable. 

Table 4 gives the average grade and 
the degree of retardation of these various 
groups. The normal grade for twelve- 
year-old girls is 7A. 

It will be seen that there is again a very 
definite decrease in the amount of retar- 
dation, proportionate to length of resi- 
dence in New York City. The retardation 
is appreciable only for those groups which 
have been in New York six years or less; 
for all other groups it is only a small frac- 
tion of a year. There is practically no 
school retardation in the case of Negro 
girls who have had all of their schooling 
in New York City. 

In this study a comparison was also 
made between the scores of those girls 
coming from tirban and rural commu- 
nities in the South. Since the school 
facilities in the southern cities are usually 
far superior to those in the country 
districts, it was felt that there might 
possibly be some difference between 
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TABLE 4 

Grade Retardation (Yates) 


Residence years 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

6 years 

No. of cases . . . 

30 

28 

31 

19 

31 

26 

Average grade . . . 

4B.92 

5B.76 

SB.79 

6A.09 

6A.38 

SB.94 

Retardation yrs. . . 

2.04 

1.12 

• 

1.11 

0.95 


1.03 

Residence years 

7 years 

8 years 

9 years 

10 years 

11 years 

12 years 

No. of cases . . . 

23 

22 

■H 

14 

21 

359 

Average grade ... 

6B.88 

7A 


6B.75 

6B.99 

6B.84 

Retardation yrs. . . 

0.06 

0.00 

■n 

0.13 

0.01 

0.08 


TABLE 5 

Migrants from City and Country (Yates) 


Residence years 

1 and^ 

3 and 4 

5 and 6 

7 and 8 

9, 10 and 

City-born group 

yeafs 

years 

years 

years 

11 years 

No. of case.s 

47 

37 

33 

37 

36 

Average score 

76 1 

81.1 

94.34 

99.4 

103.33 

Standard deviation 

43.20, 

23.50 

24.20 

23.50 

26.30 

Reliability of average .... 

6.25 

3.86 

4.17 

3.56 

4.38 

Average grade 

5B.89 

5B.83 

6A.45 

6B.64 

6B.88 

Residence years 

1 and 2 

3 and 4 

5 and 6 

7 and 8 

9, 10 and 

Country-born group 

years 

years 

years 

years 

11 years 

No. of cases 

9 

9 

11 

7 

4 

Average score 

49.6 

67.4 

84 

104 

101.5 

Standard deviation 

15.30 

11.5 

27.4 

28.7 

18.13 

Reliability of average .... 

5.1 

3.83 

8.3 

3.72 

17.55 

Average grade .... 

4B.70 

5B.75 

6.A15 

■ 6B.54 

6B.88 


■ 

these two groups of migrants. Unfor- 
tunately, it was not always possible to 
determine very accurately the earlier 
residence of ea(± ^hild. In many cases 
the families had moved about a great 
deal before finally settling in New York. 
It frequently happened, for example, that 
a family moved ffom the country to the 
city in the South before coming North, 
and in that event the girl might give the 
name of the city as her previous resi- 


dence. A study of this kind would require 
a much m*ore careful personal inquiry 
into the movements of each family than 
was possible in this case. 

Table 5 and Graph 3 present these 
results. The number of cases is slightly 
smaller than those reported in the other 
tables, as iftany children knew only the 
state and not the exact locality of their 
birth. The classification into city and 
country groups was based upon the 
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TABLE 6 

Grade Retardation (Yates) 


Residence years 

1 and 2 ! 

3 and 4 

5 and 6 

7 and 8 

9, 10 and 

City-born group 

years 

years 

years 

years 

11 years 

No. of cases 

47 

37 

33 

I 37 

36 

Average grade 

5B.89 

5B.83 

6A.4S 

6B.64 

6B.88 

Retardation yrs , 

1.05 

1,09 

0.53 

0.18 

0.06 

Residence years 

1 and 2 

3 and 4 

5 and 6 

7 and 8 

9, 10 and 

Country-born group 

years 

years 

years 

years 

11 years 

No. of cases 

9 

9 

n 

7 

4 

Average grade 

43.n 

5B.7S 


6B.54 

6B.88 

Retardation yrs 

2.15 

1.13 

ia 

0.23 

0.06 


Table 6 shows the degree of school 
retardation of city- and country-born 
children; there is again a marked dif- 
ference between the city and country 
children who have been in New York 
only a short time, and no difference be- 
tween the earlier arrivals. 

The comparison between city- and 
=tountry-born children was repeated in 
the study by Marks (see below) ; unfor- 
tunately, the results were not nearly so 
definite. 

(3) The third study with the National 
Intelligence Test was made between 
February and June 1932, by Eli Marks 
on 561 twelve-year-old boys. Table 7 
presents his results for the combined 
two-year groupings. 

It will be seen that Marks’ results are 
not nearly so definite as those reported 
in the other two studies. There is a 
general improvement among the south- 
ern groups, with the very marked excep- 
tion of the one-and-two-year residence 
group, which is superior to all others 
except the northern born and those who 
have been in New York nine years or 
more. It is difficult to say just what 
factor has been re^onsible for this 
exception; it may be that schooling in 
the' South has improved so markedly 
that the recent arrivals are better 



Graph 3. National Intelligence Test 
Scores and Length of Residence, City- and 
Countiy-born (Yates). 


census of 1920; a population of 5,000 in- 
habitants was regarded as constituting a 
city. 

In spite of the small number of subjects 
from the rural districts, the results are 
verj- striking. They suggest that while 
the rural children start out far behind 
those from the city, after a number of 
years of residence in New York the dif- 
ference disappears. In the case of the 
one-and-two-year groups, the difference 
■in favor of the city born- children is 
reliable; for the three-and-four-year 
groups it is almost reliable; for all the 
others it is small and unreliable. 
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TABLE 7 


National Intelligence Test Score and Length of Residence (Marks) 


Residence years 

1 and 2 years 



7 and 8 years 

Number of cases 

36 

40 

38 

34 

Average score 

87.53 

78.70 

81.18 

85.82 

Standard deviation 

29.9 

37.5 

28.4 

31.5 

Reliability of average .... 

5.0 

• 

5.9 

4.6 

5.4 


Residence years ^ 

9 years and 1 
over 

Northern- i 
bom 

Total 

Southern group 

Number of cases 

63 

350 

211 

Average score 

96.19 

90.78 

87.02 

Standard deviation 

32.3 

35.1 

32.9 

Reliability of average 

4.1 

1.9 

2.3 


TABLE 8 


Average Grade and Grade Retardation (Marks) 


Residence years 

1 and 2 1 
years 


5 and 6 
years 

7 and 8 
years 

9 years 
and over 

Northern- 

born 

Number of cases . . 

35 

36 , 

37 

32 

61 

340 

Average grade . . . 

5B.84 

6A.17 

6A.69 

6B.06 

7A.04 

6B.82 

Retardation yrs. . . 

1.08 

0.92 

0.66 

0.47 

- 0.02 
(acceler- 
ated) 

0.09 


trained; it may also be that this is an 
accidental finding due to chance factors. 
Even in the case of the other groups the 
improvement dependent upon years of 
residence in New York is not by any 
means so clear as in the previous studies. 
None of the differences between the 
standard (nofthern-born) group and the 
various southern-born combinations is 
reliable, though the chances arc 97 in 100 
of a true superiority over the three-and- 
four-year groups and the five-and-six- 
year groups. Those who have been in 
New York nine years or more are superior 
to the northern-barn, but the difference 
is not significant. 

Between those subjects born in New 
York City (212 cases) and the total 


northern-born group (350 cases), there 
is no appreciable difference. The average 
score of the former is 91.34, of the latter, 
90.78. Table 8 shows the average grade 
and the amount of retardation for the 
various combined groups. 

There is a very definite improvement 
as length of residence increases. The one- 
two-year gnoup, in spite of its excellent 
showing in the National-Intelligence- 
Test scores, was on the average more 
retarded than any other group. This 
suggests either a defect in the test, as 
far as correspondence with school grades 
is concernec^ or inaccurate school place- 
ment of the newcomers in the New York 
schools. For the other groups there is a 
close correspondence between intelligence 
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TABLE 9 


Comparison of 1931 and 1932 Averages 


Group 

1 

1 

1931 

average 

1932 

average 

Difference 

(d) 

Sigma 

difference 

i-ra) 

d 

<rd 

1 and 2 years 

64.21 

89.71 

25.50 

6.5 

3.92 

3 and 4 years 

66.86 

79.06 

12.20 

7.8 

1.56 

5 and 6 years 

72.32 

81-.86 

9.54 

7.0 

1.36 

7 and 8 vears 

83.58 

85.06 

1.48 

7.6 

.19 

9 years and over 

84.64 

97.15 

12.51 

6.2 

2.02 

Northern residence 

86.93 

90.23 

3.30 

2.5 

1.32 


rating and average grade. It will be seen 
that the nofthern-born children, as well 
as those who have been in New York 
nine 3'ears or more, are not at all re- 
tarded. There is again evidence that a 
large part, if not all, of the retardation 
of M'egro children in the New York City 
schools is due to the presence among 
them of a large number of newcomers 
from the South. 

The study by Marks throws some light 
on an important problem which arises in 
connection with this whole investigation. 
If the subjects who have been in New 
York six years are superior to those who 
have been there only two. it is probable, 
as we have suggested, that length of 
residence in a superior environment 
definitely affects the test score. There is, 
however, another possibility. It may be 
that the quality of the more recent 
migrants is inferior to that of the earlier 
arrivals. The supefioritj’ of the si.\-}'’ear 
over the two-)’ear group may be due, 
not to environmental influences, but to 
the fact that each j'car thq northward 
migrants are inferior to those who pre- 
ceded them. It is not very probable that 
such a difference would appear in suc- 
cessive years; one year or even two or 
three would hardly suffice to alter the 
conditions of migration sufficiently, al- 


though when migrants arc compared 
alter, let us say, a ten-j'ear interval, such 
a difference in selective factors might 
p>ossibly show an effect. 

This problem arose in connection with 
the Army results as reported by Brig- 
Lam. ‘ He pointed out that those Euro- 
pean immigrants who had been in 
America longer scored higher in the 
Army tests than the more recent arrivals. 
His conclusion was that the migrants 
,who came earliest were intellectually 
superior to those who followed. It may 
also be that those who have been longer 
in this country have had more time to 
Icam the language and to acquire the 
information essential to high scores on 
the Army Alpha. (It should be added 
that Brigham no longer subscribes to 
the general position of his eailier 
writings.^) 

In the present investigation an at- 
tempt was made to throw light on this 
problem by having two studies made 
under exactly the same conditions, with 
similar subjects and the same test, but 
one year apart. The studies by Lapidus 
and Marks fulfilled these conditions; 
they were both on t^eWe-year-old bo\s 
witJi the National Intelligence Test, the 
study by Lapidus in 1931 and the one by 
Marks in 1932. 


* C. C Brigham, A Study of American Intelligence (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1020). 
“ C. C. Brigham, “Intelligence Tests of Immigrant Groups,” Psychol. Rev., 1930, XXXVII, 
158-1G5. 
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TABLE 10 

The Three Studies Combined (Labedus, Yates, and Marks) 


Residence years 

1 and 2 

3 and 4 

5 and 6 

7 and 8 

9 years 

Northern- 


years 

years 

years 

years 

and over 

born 

Number of cases . . 

1.50 

125 


w 

mm 

1017 

Average score . . . 

72 

76 


IH 

m 

92 


If the findings by Lapidus are due to a 
progressive deterioration in the quality 
of the migrants rather than to an environ- 
mental effect, the results obtained b}' 
Marks in 1932 should be consistently 
below those obtained bj' Lapidus in 1931. 
A speqjfic example will make this reason- 
ing clearer. The twelve-year-old boys in 
the 1931 study who have been in New 
York four years, for example, arrived in 
1927 ; those in the 1932 study who havC 
been in New York for a similar period 
arrived in 1928. If the migrants are be- 
coming inferior as time goes on. the four- 
year group in the later study ought to be 
inferior to the corresponding group in the 
earlier one. Table 9 shows the average 
scores obtained in the 1931 and the 
1932 studies. 

The 1932 averages are those of Table 4 
with the omission of ^)() subjects tested in 
schools which were not visited by 
Lapidus. E.xcept for the onc-and-two- 
year group, the difference between the 
1931 and 1932 averages is not reliable. 
Whatever difference there is, howc\ er, is 
consistently in favor of the 1932 group, 
that is, of the more reiciil arrivals. This 
difference may be due to improvement 
in the schooling in the South; in any' case 
there is no evidence that the more recent 
arrivals are inferior. The conclusion is 
therefore justified "that the superior 
showing of those subjects who have had 
a longer period of residence is due to this 
longer residence, and not to any regular 
change in the quality of the migrants. 


This conclusion is strengthened bj the 
results reported in a study by Hand.’ 
The comparison of the school records 
made by migrants in the various years 
from 1915 to 1930 showed on the whole 
a tendency toward improvement in more 
recent years. If anything, the recent, 
migrants are better, not poorer, than the 
earlier ones, and it is impossible to 
assume that a less rigid selection is now 
bringing a less intelligent migrant North. 

(4) .\s the three studies with the 
National Intelligence Test were made 
under the same conditions, the results 
were combined to show more clearly the 
extent of the environmental effect, as 
shown in Table 10. The improvement 
with length of residence is clear and 
definite. The excellent showing of the 
one-two-year group in Marks’ study 
raises the level of that group consider- 
ably, but not above that of any of the 
succeeding year combinations. It will be 
noticed that the range of average scores 
is from 72 for the one-two-year group to 
92 for the control group; this suggests 
that the l.Q. remains constant only when 
there is relative constancy in the environ- 
ment. 

(5) One sUidy was made of 536 tweh’e- 
year-old girls, between February and 
May' 1931, b.v Isabel D. Traver, with 
the Otis Self-Administering Examina- 
tion, Intermediate Form. 

These results are not nearly so definite 
as those obtained in the National Intel- 
ligence Test studies. There is practically 


’ F. L. Hand in O. Klinelierg, Negro Intdligencc and Selective Migration (Xew York: Columbia 
University Press, 1935), pp. 16-23. 
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TABLE 11 


Otis Scores and Length of Residence (Traver) 


Residence years 

1 and 2 
years 

3 and 4 
years 

5 and 6 
years 

7 and 8 
years 

9 and 10 
years 

Number of cases 

28 

37 

45 

19 

23 

.Average score 

22.8 

22.5 

21.5 

26.2 

33.1 

Standard deviation 

12.6 

p.6 

10.6 

13.7 

13.7 


Residence years 

11 years 
and over 

1 

New York-born 

Total 
southern gi 

Number of cases 

18 

243 

170 

Average score 

31.4 

30.9 

25.1 

Standard deviation 

13.8 

15.1 

13.0 


no difference between the one-two, three- 
four and five- six-year groups; it is only 
with the seven-eight-year group that any 
correspondence between test score and 
length of residence in New York becomes 
evident. Whether this is a function of the 
test or of accidents of sampling, it is 
impossible to say. In any case there is 
still a very marked difference between 
the earlier arrivals (six years or less) and 
the later ones (seven years or more), and 
this is clearly in favor of the latter. WTiile 
the environmental effect does not appear 
very early in this study, it is still there. 
The northern-born group is reliably 
superior to the one-two, three-four, and 
five-six-year groups; it is definitely, but 
not quite reliably, superior to the seven- 
eight-year group, and only slightly and 
unreliably superior to those of more than 
eight years’ residence in New York. 
The northern group as a whole is also 
reliably superior to the southem-bom 
group as a whole. There was no difference 
between the girls bom in the West Indies 
(30 cases) and those born in the South 
flfO), and only a slight superiority of 
those born in New York City over those 
bom elsewhere in the North.. In general 
it may be said that these results are 
corroborative of those found in the 
National Intelligence Test studies. 


(6) In another part of the study of 
Negro children,lhe attempt was also made 
to see whether the city environment had 
any effect in raising the test scores of 
children bom in the country. It is obvious 
that there is a very marked difference in 
the educational and cultural backgrounds 
of mral and urban Negro communities in 
the South; it is even probable that in 
many cases the difference in opportunity 
is greater than that between North and 
South. In this part of the study it was 
not found possible to use early school 
records made by the migrants before 
they reached the city, as the rural schools 

TABLE 12 


N.\tional Intelligence Test Score and 
Length of Residence in Southern City 


Years 

Number of 

cases 

Average 

score 

1 

39 

38.3 

2 

2'5 

43.2 

3 

36 

44.7 

4 

47 

62.5 

5 

5? 

56.2 

6 

• 53 

62.2 

7 or more 

165 

68.7 

City-bom 

359 

74.6 
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rarely kept record books which might be 
considered adequate. There were, how- 
ever, in the three southern cities visited — 
New Orleans, Nashville, and Atlanta — 
a large number of children in the Negro 
public schools who had come from sur- 
rounding rural communities and who 
differed in the number of years of their 
residence in the city. In their case also, 
therefore, the same technique was applied 
as in the New York studies, and the 
results were analyzed to see whether 
there was any relation between test 
scores and length of exposure to a more 
favorable environment. 

The National Intelligence Test, Scale 
A, Form I, was administered by the 
writer in 1930 to 786 twelve-year-old 
Negro boys in the public schools of New 
Orleans, Atlanta, and Nashville. The 
results are shown in Table 12. It will be 
noticed that in this study those boys 
who had been in the city seven years *or 
more were included in one group; it was 
felt that this could legitimately be done 
since all of them had had all of their 
schooling in one or another of the large* 
cities. 

In addition a small group of boys from 


the little village of Thibodaux, La., was 
also tested. There were only 11 subjects 
and the results therefore cannot be 
taken too seriously, but it is at least sug- 
gestive that their score was 47, or slightly 
above that obtained by the group of 
migrants who had lived less than three 
years in the city. A more extensive study 
of rural children is indicated, but as far 
as these results go, they suggest that 
the migrants to the city are not superior 
at the outset to those who remained in 
the country, but that their later superi- 
ority is due to the gradual influence of 
the better environment. The improve- 
ment is rapid and definite; with the one 
exception of the four-year group, the 
relationship between average score and 
length of residence is perfect. There is a 
statistically reliable superiority of the 
city-bom group over all the country- 
born groups, as well as a statistically 
reliable superiority of all the groups 
which have been in the city four years or 
more over those which have been there 
three years or less. There can be no 
doubt in this case that the environment 
plays an exceedingly important part in 
determining the test score. 


5 . 

GESTURAL BEHAVIOR AND SOCIAL SETTING 

By David Efron and John P. Foley, Jr. 


The following is a preliminary report 
of an objective study of the gestural be- 
havior of Italian and Jewish immigrants 
and descendants of immigrants in New 
York City. The.pioblem was (1) to de- 
termine whether there are any standard- 
ized “group” differences in the gestural 
behavior of certain “racial” groups, and* 
if so, (2) to discover what becomes of 


these gestural patterns in members and 
descendants of the same groups under the 
impact of “the different environmental 
stimulation or social setting. The present 
investigation is closely related to similar 
studies on posture, walking and other 
motor habits, which are being conducted 
by the same investigators. 

The folloifring groups were employed as 


From Zeitschrift fur Sozialforschung, 1937, VI, 151-159. Reprinted by permission of the authors and 
the editor. 
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Fig. 1. Sketch from a graphed unit-ges- 
ture (traditional Italian), illustrating 
graphing technique employed. 


subjects: (1) “traditional” * Italians liv- 
ing in “Little Italy,” New York City; 
(2) “traditional” Jews living in the East 
Side Ghetto, New York City; and (3) 
“assimilated”* Italians and Jews, both 
living in similar “Americanized” envi- 
ronments. 

The methods used included: (1) direct 
observation of gestures in natural situa- 
tions; (2) sketches made by the American 
artist, Mr. Stuyvesant Van Veen* of 
New York City, under the same condi- 
tions; (3) motion pictures studied by (a) 
repeated observation and judgments of 
naive observers and (6) graphs and 
charts, together with measurements and 
tabulation of the same. The graphs were 


AND VARIATIONS 

obtained in the following manner. The 
film, taken with a constant speed moving 
picture camera at speeds varying from 16 
to 64 frames per second, was projected 
frame by frame upon coordinate paper. 
The position of motile parts, such as 
wrist, elbow, etc., was marked in succes- 
sive frame projections, and when joined 
gave a precise representation of the flu- 
ent gestural behavior pattern. Figure 1 
illustrates this graphic technique in the 
case of a traditional Italian. It will be 
noted that there are four distinct lines of 
motion portrayed, the continuous lines 
representing the paths of movement of 
the right and left wrists, and the broken 
lines depicting the accompanying mo- 
tions of the respective elbows. The num- 
bers indicate the direction of movement, 
representing the position of the given 
part in each successive frame projection.'' 

A study of the curves gained by this 
method, as well as a consideration of the 
data obtained by means of the other more 
qualitative methods enumerated above, 
yields the following results to date. They 
are to be taken as preliminary and tenta- 
tive, rather than as final and conclusive. 
We shall briefly summarize certain of the 
characteristics of the gesture patterns of 
the Italian, Jewish, and assimilated Ital- 
ian and Jewish groups, respectively. The 
present results are based upon an analysis 
(cf. above methods) of approximately 
5,000 feet of film, taken and studied over 
a period of two years, and about 2,000 
sketches made from life. Since there is a 
wide diversification in the behavior pat- 
terns within the so-called Jewish as well 
as Italian groups, it must be' kept in mind 


* By “traditional” is meant both foreign- and American-born individuals who have retained the 

language and mores of the original group, remaining relatively impervious to the influence of the 
“Americanized” New 'Vork environment. i 

® By “assimilated” is meant those individuals of the same descent who have more or less broken 
away from the customs of the respective orig^al groups, identifying thdr general behavior with that 
of the .American or “Americanize” groups in New. York City. 

* The writers wish to make acknowiegments to Mr. Van Veen for his skillful pictorial contribu- 
tion to this investigation. 

* Since the original pictures, from whose graph the present sketch was made, were taken at a speed 
of 16 frames per second, the gestural motion shown in Figure 1 required or approximately 1.13 
seconds for its pveciition. 
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that when using the former term we refer 
to Jews chiefly of Lithuanian and Polish 
extraction, whereas by “ Italian ” we refer 
to Southern Italians, chiefly from the 
vicinity of Naples and from Sicily. In 
each case, the specific ethnic origin of the 
individual was established by noting the 
particular dialect he used; in doubtful 
cases, this was supplemented by direct 
interrogation after his gestural behavior 
had been recorded. It should be noted 
that both motion pictures and sketches 
were obtained in absolutely spontaneous 
situations in the everyday environments 
of the people concerned, who never knew 
they were subjects of an investigation. 

We shall now attempt to give a tenta- 
tive description of the “characteristics” ® 
found in the gestural patterns of tradi- 
tional and assimilated groups. We shall 
begin with the Traditimial Italians and 
Jews, and shall first deal with the spatio- 
temporal characteristics of the gestutal 
behavior, i.e., as “movement,” and then 
proceed to a consideration of the strictly 
linguistic aspects of such behavior. 

With regard to the parts of the body 
used in gesticulation, it may be said that 
whereas the Italian exhibits a tendency' 
to use preferably his arms, in a more or 
less concerted manner, the Jew fre- 
quently employs his head, as well as his. 
arms, hands and fingers, in a functionally 
differentiated way. The Italian exhibits a 
marked synergy in the use of the three 
parts of his arm, his upper arm, forearm 
and hand moving from the shoulder in a 
concerted fashion. The head as well as 
the digital gestures are rather typical of 
the Jewish expressive” movement. In 
, contrast, the head and fingers rarely par- 
ticipate in the Italian colloquial gesticu- 
lation, although the latter are involved 
in his pictorial a’ncf symbolic gestures (cf. 
below). 

The form of the movement also shows 
marked contrast in the two groups. Gen- 


erally speaking, the gestural movements 
of the traditional Eastern, Jew are more 
complex in design than those of any of 
the other groups observed. These motions 
often pass from one plane of movement 
to another. As a rule, they exhibit an 
angular change in direction, resulting in 
a series of zigzag motions which, when 
graphed, present the appearance of an 
intricate and composite embroidery. The 
movement is frequently sinuous in char- 
acter, one of the most common examples 
resembling a figure 8 in general form. In 
contrast to the Jew, the Italian is in- 
clined to continue in the same direction 
until completion of the entire gesture seg- 
ment. This fact, together with the usual 
restriction of the movements to the^ 
spherical “surface” plane (cf. below), 
necessarily creates an effect of relative 
simplicity in the Italian movements. The 
motion itself is likely to be spiral or 
elliptical in form. In the course of the 
movement, moreover, the Italian usually 
holds his hand in a straight line with his 
arm, in contrast to the Jew, who is more 
inclined to keep it at an angle to the fore- 
arm. Furthermore, in the Italian the 
palm is usually curved and prone, 
whereas the Jew often holds it flat and 
in a supine position. 

Likewise with regard to laterality (uni- 
lateral or bilateral) as well as symmetry 
of movement, pronounced differences are 
noted. In the Jew, gesticulation usually 
occurs with one hand and arm, and if two 
are used, they are likely to be employed 
in a sequential rather than simultaneous 
fashion. The movement is predominantly 
nonsymmetrical. In addition to the trend 
toward unttaterality and asymmetry, the 
Jewish gestures also exhibit a tendency 
toward sequential transference of motion 
from one arm to the other. This latter 
characteristic may be figuratively termed 
"ambulatory” gesture or “gestural loco- 
motion” o£ discourse. In marked con- 


'The term “characteristic” is employed to refer to general trends or statistical probabilities in 
the data, rather than in the sense of “types,” the latter, needless to say, being products of logical 
abstraction. 
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The Jewish gestures are seldom pictorial 
or “physiographic” and rarely symbolic 
(of objects). 

The “ideographic” type is rarely ob- 
served among the traditional Italians, 
whose gestures are most frequently pic- 
torial, or “physiographic,” and symbolic 
(of objects). The latter types represent an 
imitation or re-enactment with the body 
of the attributes or actions being verbally 
described. The physiographically sym- 
bolic gestures of the traditional Italian 
are very common, and imply definite 
meaningful associations. These may be 
used to accompany verbal intercourse or 
may even function as the exclusive means 
of communication (pantomime). We have 
been able to trace the historical continu- 
ity of many of these pictorial and sym- 
bolic gestures from ancient Rome to 
contemporary Italy. Some of the move- 
ments are strikingly similar both in their 
form and in their content. In general, 
there is very little difference between the 
gestural “vocabulary” (approximately 
125 “gesture- words”) of the traditional 
Neapolitan in New York City and that 
of his ancestor in Europe one century 
ago, as recorded by Andrea di Jorio in his 
La niimica degli antichi investigata ncl 
gestire napolitano, published in 1832. 
This also holds true for the dictionary of 
Sicilian gestures published in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century by Pitre, 
in his Biblioteca delte tradizioni popo- 
lari siciliane. No such formalized ges- 
tural “vocabulary,” covering a wide 
range of linguistic possibilities, is found 
among the traditional Jews (only 6 pic- 
torially symbolic movements have been 
observed by us in this group). 

In our study of the pantomimic ges- 
ture, we were fortunate in securing the 
assistance of certain prominent Italian 
and Jewish actors in New York City.** 


The former had no difficulty in enacting 
for us a series of “ dumb-shows,” the 
meaning of which is entirely clear to any 
person who is familiar with the system of 
gestural symbols used by their group. 
The latter, on the contrary, though they 
were as proficient in their dramatic abil- 
ity, and despite the large amount of ges- 
tural movements displayed in their per- 
formance, were unable to create any 
specifically meaningful pantomime per 
se, based on “Jewish” symbolic ges- 
tures. 

All of the previous material has dealt 
with traditional Jewish and Italian 
groups. We come now to a consideration 
of the Gestural Behavior of the Assimilated 
Groups. The assimilated Jewish subjects 
were obtained from several different 
sources: (a) upper- and middle-class 
Americanized New York Jews found at 
summer resorts in the Adirondacks and 
at 'the Saratoga race track; (6) upper- 
and middle-class groups found at various 
meetings and social and religious gather- 
ings in New York City; (c) Jewish stu- 
dents at Columbia University, etc. The 
assimilated Italians, also coming from the 
upper- and middle-class groups, included: 
(a) members and participants in Italian 
clubs and fraternities (e.g., Casa Italiana 
at Columbia University) ; (5) those found 
at various meetings and social gatherings 
in New York City; (c) Italian students at 
Columbia University. 

The data obtained on the assimilated 
groups indicate very clearly that the 
above gestural characteristics, typical of 
the traditional Jew or traditional Italian, 
disappear with the social assimilation of 
the individual, Jew or Italian, into the 
so-called Americanized community. On 
the whole, gesticulation is much less fre- 
quent in such assimilated groups, there 
being'a diininution of movement as com- 


“The “symbolism” actually involved is of a “logical” character, i.e., more of a “ significatio” 
than a "dcmotistralio," in Cicero’s terminology, depicting less the “objects” of thought (“refej-ents”) 
than the pattern and “direction” of the referential activity itself (“reference”). 

** Signorina Baldi, Signor Stemi, and Signor MiUiaccio (Italian); Mr. Buloff and Mr. Ben-Ami 
(Jewish). 
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pared with the traditional groups. The 
more assimilated the individual, the 
fewer Jewish or Italian .gestural traits he 
was found to possess. The fully assimi- 
lated Jews and Italians do not show the 
wide differences found in the traditional 
groupings (cf. above), and both resemble 
gesturaHy the specific American group 
to which they have become assimilated. 
With regard to the gestural behavioc of 
the American, our data suggest that, as 
in the case of the traditional Italian and 
Jewish groups, there is a pronounced 
heterogeneity both in amount and in 
type. In general, the gestural assimilation 
of the Italians and Jews appears to be 
conditioned by the particular social and 
economic stratum to which they have 
become adapted. Thus, certain Jewish 
groups of the upper social and economic 
strata show great restraint in their mo- 
tions, when ipovement is present at afl, 
even when engaged in heated argument,** 
and resemble gesturally the so-called 
Anglo-Saxons of the same social and 
economic environments. On the other 
hand, assimilated Jewish groups belong- 
ing to a different social milieu exhibit 
relatively frequent and vigorous gesticu- 
lation, a,lthough very unlike that of the 
traditional Jewish groups. 

Nor could the differences in gestural 
behavior between traditional groups and 
the lack of such differences between as- 
similated groups be explained on the 
basis of “generation.” It was found, for 
example, that the American-bom stu- 
dents at Yeshiva College, a traditional 
Jewish school in New York City, exhib- 
ited traditional gestural behavior similar 
to that found in the Ghetto, while the 
American-bom Jewish subjects Obtained 
at an exclusive Fjfth Avenue club were 
gesturally assiniilated, showing no “or- 
thodox-Jewish” gestural characteristics. 

It is also interesting to note that, con- 
versely, many Americans who had had 
intimate acquaintance with the tradi- 


tional groups were observed to display 
the traditional Jewish or Italian gestural 
habits. Furthermore, several cases of 
Jews who had been e.xposed over a period 
of time to Italian gestural (and other) 
stimulation, as well as cases of Italians 
who had become assimilated to Jewish 
culture, showed that in such cases the 
gestural behavior conformed to that in- 
stitutionalized by the social group to 
which the individual had become assimi- 
lated, rather than to the gestural behav- 
ior of the so-called “racial” group to 
which the individual belonged. Lastly, 
mention might be made of certain ob- 
servations on more specific cases of what 
might be termed “hybrid” gesture, 
which served to indicate that the same^ 
individual may, if simultaneously ex- 
posed over a period of time to two or 
more gesturally different groups, adopt 
and combine certain gestural traits of 
both groups. In some cases, for example, 
it was found that the gestures accom- 
panying the same topic of conversation 
may be different, depending upon other 
elements in the stimulus situation, as is 
illustrated by the case of an Italian who 
gesticulates like a traditional Italian 
when addressing an Italian group in their 
own language, and in an assimilated 
fashion when speaking in English to an 
American audience. 

The results indicate that in the case of 
the assimilated groups, it is not so much 
a matter of uniform “assimilation” to 
gestural patterns typical of the so-called 
American or Anglo-Saxon culture as a 
whole, but rather an assimilation to the 
particular gestural customs characteristic 
of the specific social stratum of the 
American group with which such indi- 
viduals have become associated. 

In summary, a marked disparity was 
found between the patterns character- 
istic of most of the gestures of the tradi- 
tional Jewish and Italian groups investi- 
gatedj and a lack of such contrasting 


The race-track betting and ensuing discussions yield data which are conclusive in this respect. 
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patterns in the corresponding assimilated 
groups. The latter gesturally resembled 
each other and the Anglo-Saxons. Thus, 


social stimulation rather than so-called 
“racial” descent seems to have been 
operative. 


6 . 

DOES CULTURE APPRECIABLY AFFECT PATTERNS 
OF INFANT BEHAVIOR? My Wayne Dennis 


Introduction 

In recent years two fields which have 
received a considerable amount of atten- 
tion have begun to impinge upon each 
other in regard to the roles which they 
attribute to biological and to social influ- 
ences in the development of the individ- 
ual. 

One of these is the psychology of in- 
fancy, which in the past 20 years has 
amassed an imposing quantity of data. 
Many of the investigations in this field 
have stressed explicitly the importance of 
“maturation” in the development of in- 
fant behavior while nearly all of the stud- 
ies have assumed implicitly that a child 
is a child wherever he may live and that 
findings concerning the child in America 
are applicable in a universal manner. 

At the same time, through the efforts 
of a different set of workers, there has 
come about a wide recognition of the ex- 
tent to which individual behavior is de- 
termined by the folkways and mores, or 
by the more inclusive conceptual entity 
“culture.” That our language, our food 
preferences, our ambitions, our manner of 
daily life are set in large measure by our 
social environment and are. subject to 
wide variation from society to society is 
beyond dispute. Is this true for infant 
behavior as it is of adult behavior? 

It may be that this apparent difference 
between the views of child psychology 
and those of anthropiology is due to the 
fact that the data of the two disciplines 


refer to different periods in the life cycle 
of the individual. The anthropologist has 
largely neglected the earlier life periods. 
On the other hand, the psychologist may 
have drawn as a picture of infancy an 
account which is true only for his own 
culture. At any event it is clear that 
information concerning children of other 
cultures is necessary to solve the contra- 
d.iction and to answer the question as to 
the age at which behavior typical of vari- 
ous societies first appears. The question 
with which I am more specifically con- 
cerned here is the more limited inquiry 
as to whether or not cultural differences 
are apparent in the first year. The subse- 
quent life periods will receive more ex- 
tended treatment at a later time. 

Infant C.abe Among the Hopi and 
THE Navaho 

The groups among whom I have 
worked — several Indian groups in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, but chiefly the 
Hopi and the Navaho — are excellent for 
the present purpose because child care 
among these peoples presents some 
marked contrasts to bur own ways of 
treating infants. I shall indicate first the 
chief differences between the Hopi and 
the white American treatment of the in- 
fant during the first yfear of life, and shall 
then comment briefly on child care among 
the Navaho. 

One custom which strikes the observer 
is the binding and cradling of the Hopi 

Reprinted by permission of the author 


From Joiirtial of Social Psychology, 1940, XII, 305-317. 
and the publisher. 
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child. As soon as the infant is born he 
is wrapped tightly in a cotton blanket, 
which holds his arms extended at his 
sides. He is then placed on his back on a 
board of appropriate size and bound to it 
by strips of cloth which pass around both 
child and board and which make it im- 
possible for the infant to turn his body 
or even to flex his legs.^ When the infant 
is cradled in this fashion his condition 
prevents a number of actions which are 
common among our babies, such as bring- 
ing the hands to the mouth, playing with 
the hands, watching the hands, and put- 
ting the feet in the air. During the first 
three months the infant is released from 
his bindings only when being cleaned and 
bathed, which means that he is free only 
about one hour daily. He nurses while 
fastened to the board and sleeps in the 
same position. After three months, when 
he spends more time awake, he is rfe- 
leased from the board for longer and 
longer periods. When released he is held 
in arms or is placed on his back on the 
floor. He is not placed on his abdomen 
until he can turn himself from the supine 
to the prone position, which means that 
prior to that time he cannot practice the 
reaction of head up when prone or chest 
up when prone nor can he engage in any 
of the elements of creeping. The infant 
retains the board for nursing and sleep- 
ing for a variable period which is only six 
months in some cases and which in other 
instances extends beyond the first year. 

Other contrasts between the Hopi and 
the white American child must be put 
more briefly. Fortunately they do not re- 
quire extended description, but they are 
none the less marked for being capable 
of expression in a few words. 

Whereas some American infants are 
bottle-fed almost ftom the beginning and 
many are breast fed but a short time, all 
Hopi infants are breast fed, none are 
weaned under one year of age and many 


are not weaned before two years. Fur- 
thermore, American infants are usually 
placed on a rigid time schedule of feed- 
ings with an interval of several hours be- 
tween feedings. The white infant is often 
expected to cry for a period before being 
fed. The Hopi infant, on the other hand, 
is nursed as soon as he cries, and conse- 
quently nurses frequently ahd cries very 
little. The breast is used as a pacifier even 
though the cause of crying is pain or 
fright and not hunger. Among the Hopi 
there is no feeling that crying is some- 
thing to be expected from the infant; 
there is therefore but little frustration 
during infancy and little adherence to 
predetermined schedules and routines. 

There is much less training of the Hopi 
than of the American infant. For exam- 
ple, American mothers and infants spend 
much time and energy on the early estab- 
lishment of toilet habits whereas no train- 
ing in this respect is imposed upon the 
Hopi child until he can walk and can 
understand simple commands, when he 
is told to go outside the door. Likewise, 
there is a noticeable lack of avoidance 
training among Hopi infants. The Ameri- 
can child, as soon as he can creep, is ad- 
monished not to touch radiators, win- 
dows, and electric fixtures; not to soil 
walls, furniture, curtains, books, pictures; 
and not to handle pieces of property such 
as spectacles, watches, jewelry, ciga- 
rettes, ash trays, and dishes, which are 
often left within his reach. The Hopi in- 
fant' has few such prohibitions. In part 
this is because the mkjority of these valu- 
able pieces of property are not a part of 
the material culture of the Hopi. But 
even in regard to the property which the 
Hopi do have, there is less of the feeling 
that the child should let it alone. Nor is 
he exhorted to keep himself clean as is 
the white child. Only two objects of avoid- 
ance exist in his environment, the house- 
hold fire wjiich is often an exposed one, 


1 W. and M. G. Dennis, “Pueblo Cradles and Cradling Customs,” Am. Antkropol., 1940, XLII, 
107-llS. 
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and the edge of the cliffs, from which he 
may fall. The Hopi expedient in the face 
of these dangers is to have some one with 
the infant always rather than to de- 
pend upon the effectiveness of infant 
training. 

Navaho child care during the first year 
differs only slightly from that just de- 
scribed for the Hopi. The Navaho cradle 
board is slightly different in form, being 
made of two boards tied together so as to 
form a trough-like cradle board instead 
of a flat one. The Navaho baby is carried 
about on the cradle to a greater extent 
than is the Hopi child, the former often 
being taken on horseback and trans- 
ported to the fields. Consequently the 
restriction of the Navaho is even greater 
than that of the Hopi, and the Navaho 
mother discards the cradle at a later date. 
The training in avoidance and in elimina- 
tion is practically identical for the two 
groups. 

Effects Upom Beiiwior 

The present problem is to determine 
whether Hopi and Navaho infant care, 
which is certainly different from our own, 
has any effects upon behavior. One may 
look for these effects in two periods, 
which are arbitrarily divided, namely, in 
infancy itself and in later life. This dis- 
cussion is limited to the effects which may 
appear during infancy which is here 
defined as the first year of life. It is 
admitted that it is equally important, 
or even more important, to consider 
whether or not consequences can be 
found in the period subsequent to in- 
fancy. but that topic must be reserved 
for separate treatment. 

One as pect of behavior which the cus- 
toms of child care undoubtedly influe nce 
is_the frequency with which a given im 
fant behavior pattern is elicited. Crying 
provides a convenient response for a con- 
crete example. Hopi infants,cry rather 
little. One can be in a village whose ar- 
rangement is more “intimate” than that 
of a modern apartment house and seldom 


be aware of the babies of the community. 
The reason lies in the fact that infants 
are not denied food when they want it, 
are not denied objects which liiey want, 
are not put to bed when they are not 
sleepy and are not fed when they are not 
hungry. The “goodness” of primitive in- 
fants, which has often been noticed, 
issues from the fact that they are not pro- 
voked into crying. When such provoca- 
tion is given, as occasionally it must be, 
the infants of a primitive tribe cry as 
readily as do ours and cry from the same 
causes. 

Another effect of culture upon infant 
behavior is this: the inf ant in different 
cultures becomes conditioned to differ- 
ent objects and becomes accustomed to 
different procedures. This fact is as ap- 
parent in different homes among our- 
selves as it is between cultures. An infant 
who is hungry but who has never been 
fed from a bottle will not react to the 
sight of a bottle as does one who gets his 
nourishment from that source. No Hopi 
or Navaho infant would react to the 
sight of a nursing bottle as many white 
infants do, because for the former it has 
never become a symbol for food. The 
culture determines what shall be sym- 
bolic for feeding. It determines the con- 
tent of the conditioned reflexes of the in- 
fant. 

The culture also determines the cus- 
tomary routine of the infant and the in- 
fant reacts to a breach of that routine. A 
good example of this is to be found in the 
field of the sleeping arrangements of the 
child. The child who has become accus- 
tomed to a particular mods of sleeping 
will not readily go to sleep under differ- 
ent conditions. We would not expect a 
white child of six months to go to sleep 
promptly if at bedtime he were strapped 
to a craie board for the first time. Con- 
versely we find that a Hopi infant who 
has slept nowhere except on the cradle 
board becomes very restless and cannot 
readily fall asleep when the board is not 
available. This is a common testimony of 
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Hopi mothers who have gone visiting or 
gone to an all-day ceremony without in- 
cluding the cradle board among the lug- 
gage. 

However — and to my mind this is the 
most important point — the patterns of 
response of Hopi, Navaho, and white in- 
fants, are identical. The Indian infant 
may not cry as much as the white infant, 
but the cries are the same. Quite differ- 
ent things may keep the two kinds of in- 
fants from going to sleep, but the reac- 
tions are not distinguishable. The sleepy 
infant frets, fusses, tosses and cries, re- 
gardless of culture. 

The behavioral similarity of American 
and Southwestern Indian infants needs 
to be examined in detail, especially at 
points at which we might expect a differ- 
ence. One of these is motor development, 
for we have seen that Hopi and Navaho 
cradling customs during most of the day 
limit the random activity of the infant, 
force the arms and legs into an extended 
position instead of the usual flexed posi- 
tion, prevent manipulation of the hands 
and make it impossible for the child to 
rest on the abdomen. Nevertheless, ob- 
servation of a large number of Hopi and 
Navaho infants of various ages, shows 
that the behavior characteristic of the 
different ages is the same for the two 
groups. In spite of the enforced extension 
of the limbs, the young Indian infant 
when freed from his bindings for the bath 
or for the changing of bedding, takes the 
usual flexed position. Although his hands 
are held downward perhaps 23 hours in 
24, when he is at liberty he puts them to 
the mouth and carries objects to his 
mouth as do white babies. He reaches for 
objects and handles them at approxi- 
mately the same Jime as do white chil- 
dren. He reaches for his toes and puts 
his toes in his mouth. Sitting, creeping, 
and walking follow in the usual se- 
quence. 


Social behavior is identical in the two 
groups despite differences in infant care. 
The Hopi infant develops social smiling, 
social laughter, vocalization, cr>’ing at 
strange noises, staring at strangers, and 
crying at strangers just as do American 
infants. 

These conclusions are based on a con- 
siderable number of observations made 
during two summers’ residence among 
these groups. A large number of infants 
of all ages were seen. It was not a part of 
my research plans to subject the infants 
to standardized tests such as the infant 
tests of the Gessell or the California 
series. An attempt to apply rigid condi- 
tions of examination would meet some 
difficulties among these people. It may, 
be that procedures comparable to those 
used in infant clinics might be followed, 
but at the time that the observations 
here reported were made I did not think 
it wise to run the risk of losing the rapport 
which had been established by suggesting 
procedures which would be disliked by 
the Indian mothers. On the other hand it 
was possible to make many observations 
which did not require the introduction of 
test materials foreign to the native cul- 
ture, and such observations were made 
on many occasions. These are summa- 
rized as brief individual protocols in the 
following pages. The complete lack of 
such data seems to warrant their publi- 
catioij. The descriptive terms are de- 
fined in a previous publication.® 

It was impossibly to record entirely 
comparable data for all cases. For one 
thing, some of the infants were seen at 
public ceremonials where the spontane- 
ous behavior of the infant could be noted 
but where tests for other behavior could 
not be introduced. Likewise the length 
of the periods of observation varied. 
Some children were observed continu- 
ously for as long as an hour; others were 
seen for only a few minutes. 


*W. and M. G. Dennis, “Behavioral Development in the First Year as Shown by Forty Biog- 
raphies.” Psychol. Rec., 1937, 1, 349-361. 
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Protocols or the Behavior or 
Navaho and Hori Ineants * 

No. 1 

Navaho girl, 1 month old — fixated adult’s 
face, opened mouth when touched by 
adult, sucked adult’s finger. 

No. 2 

Hopi boy, 2 months old — kicked, random 
arm movements, vocalized, turned head to 
fixate persons and moving objects. 

No. 3 

Navaho girl, 3 months old — smiled at per- 
sons, vocalized to persons, held head erect, 
visual pursuit of persons, could not reach 
nor sit alone. 

No. 4 

Navaho girl, 4 months old — smiled at per- 
sons, sat with slight support, lilted head 
when supine. 

No. 7 

Hopi girl, 5 months old — held head erect, 
turned head to follow persons, smiled and 
vocalized at persons, hands clasped each 
other, grasped own toes, carried toes to 
mouth, hand to mouth, chewed own 
fingers, stood supported under arms, 
would not reach for objects held before 
her. 

No. 10 

Hopi girl, 6 months old — stared at strangers, 
sat with slight support, reached for and 
grasped objects, objects carried to mouth, 
cried when object taken away, cried when 
put down, grasped own toes. 

No. 14 

Navaho boy, 7 months old — sat alone, 

reached for and grasped objects. 

No. 22 

Navaho boy, 8 months old — sat alone, 

scooted while sitting. 

No. 24 

Navaho boy, 9 months old-^at alone, 

reached for and grasped objects, shook 


objects and patted objects, carried objects 
to mouth, turned supine to prone and 
prone to supine, stood supported under 
arms, jumped up and down when sup- 
ported under arms, pulled self to sitting, 
got into creeping position but did not 
creep. 

No. 26 

Navaho boy, 10 months old — sat alone, 
grasped own feet, reached for and grasped 
objects. 

No. 31 

Navaho girl, 11 months old — sat alone, 
turned away from strangers, crept, could 
not pull self to standing. 

No. 36 

Navaho girl, 12 months old — crept, walked 
holding furniture, could not walk alone. 

.The ages in all cases were determined 
by questioning the mothers. The Hopi 
ages are in terms of our calendar months 
and are quite accurate since the young 
Hopi mothers know the birthday of their 
children. However, only a few of the 
Navaho make use of our calendar, and 
the Navaho estimates are less precise, 
the estimates being largely in terms of 
lunar months which, however, are not 
observed very accurately. Nevertheless 
the error within the first year cannot be 
very great. 

It seems next to impossible to quantify 
data of the sort here obtained, but a care- 
ful examination of the protocols will con- 
vince the reader that the development of 
the Indian infant is essentially similar to 
that of the white infant. 

Comparison data may be obtained 
from observations of the nontest re- 
sponses of white infants. Recently the 
material of 40 biograpiies of white babies 
has been compiled so as to show all of the 
responses which were reported for at 
least 10 of 40 infants which have been 
most extensively studied. Every one of the 
responses of white infants was observed 


Only one protocol at each age level is here reproduced. 
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I among the Indian infants and no response 
' was observed among Indian infants which 
I has not been noted commonly among white 
I subjects. 

' The question as to whether or not the 
age of onset of the various infant re- 
sponses is appreciably affected by Hopi 
and Navaho child care cannot be settled 
by the data at hand. To solve this ques- 
tion would require many more data^and 
not merely a greater quantity of data but 
also data gathered under diverse condi- 
tions, for if one were to find a difference 
between Indian and American infants in 
the age of onset of various responses this 
difference might be the result of a variety 
of causes. Among possible causes of a 
slight difference in rate of development 
might be difference in nutrition, in alti- 
tude, and in race as well as differences in 
child care. 

Thus far the onset of only one response 
has been studied.* In this investigatiofi it 
was found that Hopi, Navaho, and Rio 
Grande Indian children began to walk 
alone at a greater age than do white 
American children. It was also found that 
Hopi children who had been reared in 
two progressive villages and who had not 
used the cradle board walked no earlier 
than Hopi children who had been sub- 
jected to the restraint of the cradle. 

In this regard it is worthwhile to report 
a check upon the observ^ation of an earlier 
author. One of the first Americans to 
write about the Hopi was Bourke, who 
witnessed the snake dance at Walpi in 
1881 and subsequently wrote a book'* 
based on his brief visit to the Hopi coun- 
try. At thaJ time the Hopi made con- 
siderable use of the rooms on the second 
and third stories of their houses. Families 
living in these stories necessarily had to 
use ladders in going to and from their 
homes. Bourke reported in an incidental 
manner that children learned to go up 
and do'wn these ladders before they could 


walk, an observation which probably 
meant little to Bourke but which is very 
important for theories of motor develop- 
ment. I have been able to determine that 
Bourke’s casual observation was entirely 
erroneous. Mothers, both young and old, 
report that such a thing is unheard of and 
that children, now and formerly, cannot 
go up and down ladders before twB and 
three years of age. 

General Conclusions 

Further research may find slight quan- 
titative differences between white infants 
and the infants of Southwestern Indians. 
However, the present evidence shows 
clearly that the general picture of in- 
fancy in the two cultures is the same in , 
spite of the diversity of the customs sur- 
rounding child care. The differences in 
behavior which may be found upon more 
detailed study should not be permitted 
to overshadow the fundamental resem- 
blance of Indian and white infants. 

This article has raised chiefly the ques- 
tion of the similarity of infants in differ- 
ent cultures. But we have been concerned, 
of course, not only with two cultures but 
with two 1 aces as well. It scarcely needs 
to be indicated that the present observa- 
tions not only fail to reveal any behavior 
which is peculiar to the infants of either 
culture but likewise they indicate that 
there are no gross differences in infant 
behavior as between the two racial 
groups which have been compared. 

I would not deny that beginning 
roughly at one year of age the patterns 
of the infant do begin to vary in accord- 
ance with the culture of the group. For 
one thing, language patterns which begin 
at about one year are definitely cultural 
patterns. Shortly after one year of age 
the child may also begin very simple 
dramatic play in which he imitates adult 
patterns which are distinctive of his cul- 
tural group. Among the Hopi these in- 


*W. and M. G. Dennis, “The Effect of Cradling Practices upon the Onset of Walking in Hopi 
Children.” J. Genet. Psychol., 1940, LVI, 77-86. 

* J. D. Bourke, The Snake Dance of the Moquis of Aricona (New York; Scribner, 1884), p. 371. 
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dude imitation of ceremonial dance steps 
and the imitation of adult songs. The 
onset of distinctive cultural patterns nat- 
urally varies from child to child, but I 
feel, at least so far as Hopi-Navaho- 
American comparisons are concerned, 


that distinctive patterns of behavior do 
not emerge until after one year of age. 
T his corroborates the view that the char- 
acteristics of infancy are universal and 
that culture overlays or modifies a more 
basic substratum of behavior. 


7 . 

THE CHANGE FROM DRY TO WET RICE CULTIVA- 
TION IN TANALA-BETSILEO Part I by Ralph Linton 


Part II by Abram Kardiner 

Part I 

The culture we have described else- 
where is that of the Tanala of the dry 
rice cultivation. Wet rice cultivation, 
which introduced so many elements in 
social change that the whole culture was 
eventually altered, was borrowed from 
their Betsileo neighbors to the east. * It 
was at first an adjunct to dry rice carried 
on by individual families. Before the new 
method was introduced on a large scale, 
there were already rice swamps of perma- 
nent tenure, which never reverted to the 
village for reassignment. But land favor- 
able for this use was very limited, because 
of natural factors. Thus there gradually 
emerged a group of landowners, and with 
the process came a breakdown in the 
joint family organization. The cohesive- 
ness of this older unit was maintained by 
economic interdependence and the need 
for cooperation. But an irrigated rice field 
could be tended by a single family, and 
its head need not recognize any claim to 
share it with anyone who had not con- 
tributed to its produce. 

This group of permanent rice sites 
formed the nucleus of a permanent vil- 
lage, because the land could not be ex- 
hausted as was the land exploited by the 


dry method. As land suitable for wet rice 
near the village was presently ‘all taken 
up, the landless households had to move 
farther and farther away into the jungle. 
So far away would they be that they 
could not return the same day. These 
distant fields also became household 
rather than joint family affairs. 

The moving of the older unit from one 
land site to another had kept the joint 
family intact. But now single landless 
households were forced to move, while 
there were in the same unit landowners 
who had a capital investment and no in- 
centive to move. The migrant groups 
were thus cross sections of the original 
lineages. Each original village had a 
group of descendant villages, each one 
surrounded by irrigated fields and private 
ownership. 

The mobile villages had been self-con- 
tained and endogamous. The settled vil- 
lages were much less so. The joint family 
retained its religious importance, based 
on the worship of a comirmn ancestor, 
even after its component households had 
been scattered. Family members would 
be called together on ceremonial occa- 
sions, and thus the old village isolation 
broke down. Intermarriages became com- 
mon. In this way, the transformation 


From Abram Kardiner and Ralph, Linton, The Individiial and His Society (New York; Columbia 
University Press, 1939), Copyright 1939 by Columbia University Press. Reprinted by permission 
of the authors and the publisher. 


* The Tanala and Betsileo societies are to be found on the island of Madagascar. 
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from independent villages to a tribal or- 
ganization took place. 

The process brought further changes 
in the patterns of native warfare. The 
old village had to be defended; but not 
at so great a cost nor with the necessity 
for permanent upkeep. When the village 
became permanent the defenses had to 
be of a powerful kind, involving big in- 
vestments and permanent upkeep. - 

Slaves, who were of no economic sig- 
nificance in the old system, now acquired 
economic importance. This gave rise to 
new techniques of ransom. Thus the 
tribal organization grew in solidity, and 
with the change the old tribal democracy 
disappeared. The ne-xt step was a king at 
the head who e.xercised control over the 
settled elements but not over the mobile 
ones. The kingdom came to an end before 
any adequate machinery of government 
could be established. This king built him- 
self an individual tomb, thus breaking* an 
ancient custom. 

The changes were therefore, a king at 
the head, settled subjects, rudimentary 
social classes based on economic differ- 
ences, and lineages of nothing but cere- 
monial importance. Most of these 
changes had already taken place among 
the Betsileo. The cooperative system 
made individual wealth impossible. Nor 
was the change devoid of serious stresses 
on the individual; a new class of interests, 
new life goals, and new conflicts came 
into being. 

One of the Tanala clans, the Zafiman- 
iry, was one of the first to take up the 
new wet rice cultivation. They contin- 
ued it for a time, but finally abandoned 
it, and returned to the dry rice method. 
They offered as the reason for returning 
to the old method Jjie fact that they had 
been attacked by an enemy, which scat- 
tered the men of the various households. 
The tribe tabooed the raising of wet rice, 
and still continues to refuse to take up 
wet rice despite depletion of the jungle. 

Although we are not in possession of 
all the facts, and a great many unknown 


factors may have operated, we are justi- 
fied in looking into the culture of the 
Betsileo for a contrast with the ultimate 
changes coincident with wet rice culture. 
The traditions of the Betsileo have it 
that there was a time when all people 
were equal and all land was held in com- 
mon. Moreover, the cultural similarity 
to the Tanala leaves no doubt that in the 
main we are dealing with two cultures 
springing from a cognate source. Or to 
be more accurate, the changes we find in 
Betsileo culture were engrafted on a cul- 
ture similar in all respects to the one we 
found in Tanala. 

Whatever adventitious changes took 
place, basically we can regard Betsileo as 
the Tanala culture, after all the changesy • 
consequent upon wet rice had become 
consolidated, organized, and institution- 
alized. We are therefore observing an 
imix)rtant experiment in the dynamics 
of social change. 

In Betsileo society the gens is still the 
foundation of social life, descent being 
traced through the male line from a single 
ancestor. But the organization of the vil- 
lage as in Tanala culture is gone; it ap- 
parently disappeared according to the 
steps outlined above. 

The local clan groups were adminis- 
tered by heads appointed by the king, 
one head for each gens. Members of sev- 
eral gentes live in the same village. In- 
stead of free access to gens lands, as in 
Tanala culture, we have here a rigid sys- 
tem of ground rent l.evied on the land in 
the form of a proportion of rice produce. 

Instead of the previous democracy as 
among the Tanala there is a rigid caste 
system with a king at the head, nobles, 
commoners, and slaves. The powers of 
the king are absolute over the life and 
property of everyone. The commoners 
are the bulk of the population, the no- 
bles, to all intents, feudal lords whose 
chief control is over land by royal assign- 
ment; the slaves are war captives or 
their descendants. 

The powers of the king far exceeded 
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those of a lineage head in Tanala society 
and in some ways were greater than those 
of the ancestral ghosts. He could take the 
life, property, or wife of anyone; he could 
elevate and degrade the status of anyone 
at will, and no redress was possible. In 
accordance with these powers, a great 
many secondary mores, which accentuate 
the enhanced prestige of the king, are 
present. There are taboos about his per- 
son and concerning his children; there 
are special clothes forbidden to anyone 
else; special words must be used to des- 
ignate the condition or anatomy of the 
king. A king was not sick, he was “cold.” 
He did not have eyes, he had “ clearness.” 
The souls of dead kings were called Zana- 
/iory-so-and-so. Succession was decided 
from among the king’s sons, but not nec- 
essarily the oldest. Notwithstanding his 
great powers and prestige, he might work 
like a commoner in the rice fields. Though 
his powers were absolute and he could 
not be dethroned, he could be counseled 
to mend his ways. 

Though the king owned all the land, 
he allotted it for use on a basis which 
was a charter of ownership, revokable at 
his will. The king dispensed this land in 
quantities proportional to the importance 
of, and the potential return from, the 
individual concerned. He would give the 
biggest allotments in return for the great- 
est support. The large landowner, a 
noble, could now rent any portion of his 
land to tenant farmers, who would pay 
rent in the form of a proportion of prod- 
uce. Land thus owned could be sold or 
bequeathed as long as it did not become 
subject to another king. In short, here 
was a feudal system of a kind. 

The staple crop was rice by the wet 
method; but other crops were cultivated 
as well — manioc, maize, millet, beans, 
and sweet potatoes. The chief adjunct to 
wet rice cultivation was the possibility of 
transporting water by irrigation, a factor 
which added to the permanency of the 
whole organization and took something 
of the premium away from the swamps 


and valleys. Irrigation methods made it 
possible to use the terraced hillsides for 
agriculture. But control of irrigation, and 
even perhaps its installation, made a 
strong central power essential. 

The significance of cattle was the same 
as in Tanala culture; they had little eco- 
nomic but high prestige value. Cows were 
used chiefly for sacrifice and hence an in- 
strument of power with the gods. The 
chief source of meat food was chickens, 
as with the Tanala. 

Parallel to the powers of the king were 
the powers of the father in the individual 
household; in Betsileo he exercised an un- 
checked absolutism. All property be- 
longed to the father during the latter’s 
lifetime except his wives’ clothes and the 
gifts he might make to his wives or chil- 
dren. The profits from exploitation of the 
land went to him. The inheritance laws 
resembled those of the Tanala except 
that land could now be inherited. 

In the life cycle of the individual we 
begin to note important changes. The 
approaching birth of a child is not an- 
nounced, for fear of sorcery. The after- 
birth is buried and various superstitions 
are connected with it. As in Tanala cul- 
ture, some days are propitious for birth, 
others are not. A child born on a certain 
day (the equivalent of Sunday) must be 
thrown on the village rubbish heap for a 
while, or washed in a jug of dirty dish- 
water. This is supposed to avert evil 
destiny. The belief is that a child born on 
one of these unlucky days will destroy its 
family. Children bom in the month of 
Alakaosy are killed either by drowning, 
or by having cattle walk' over them. 
Should they survive these exposures, 
they are kept, with the due precaution 
of changing their destiny through an 
onibiasy. Adoption is frequent; so also is 
the changing of names. 

The basic disciplines are like those of 
the Tanala. But here in Betsileo society 
strong emphasis falls on the training in 
various shades of deference to elders and 
rank. Manners elevate the status of one 
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individual as against another: the father 
is served separately, etc. 

Incest taboos are the same as those of 
the Tanala, and observance is with the 
same general laxity. Premarital chastity 
is expected of women and punishment is 
sterility — as with the Tanala. The en- 
dogamy of marriage is now within caste 
lines, though elevation in status of a 
slave can take place. There is consider- 
ably more homosexuality than in Tanala. 

The levirate is practiced in Tanala cul- 
ture but not in Betsileo. A man who 
married his brother’s widow would be 
strongly suspected of having killed his 
brother with sorcery or poison. Polyg- 
amy is the rule, as in Tanala. 

The disciplinarian in Betsileo society 
is the father. He has the sole right to 
punish his children, a right which is, how- 
ever, rarely exercised. Children may 
desert their parents in Betsileo, some- 
thing which is almost inconceivable In 
Tanala. In one family eight children de- 
serted their parents, whereupon the 
father changed his name to mean, “I 
have wiped away excrement for nothing.” 

The religion of Betsileo is much like 
that of Tanala; but significant changes 
can be noted. The rigid belief in fate is 
changed somewhat to mean that God ar- 
ranges everything in advance. Sorcery 
{mpamosarcy) is now the cause of illness, 
but the sorcerer is only an executive of 
God. We find new concepts in Betsileo 
culture which are unknown in Tanala. 
For example, God is angry if anyone op- 
presses the poor. There is a strong belief 
now in retaliation for aggression against 
anyone. A man is rich because his Zana- 
hary is good. 

The immediate supernatural execu- 
tives are ghosts ayd spirits of various 
kinds. There are for example the vazimba, 
who once lived in the land of the Betsileo 
and were driven out. Their souls did not 
go to heaven but remained in the tombs 
and are, therefore, hostile. Mpamosavy 
bury bait in the tombs of the vazitnba to 
kin the person from whom the bait was 


taken. They also believe in several other 
varieties of evil spirits in the form of 
birds or animals. The Betsileo make a 
clear distinction between life and soul. 
Life ceases with death, the soul contin- 
ues. The soul may leave the body by 
breaking a taboo, through excessive 
chagrin or fright. The souls of the dead 
observe the same caste distinctions as ob- 
tained in life. The souls of the disowned 
are evil, and can seduce good souls to do 
mischief to their own families. A good 
funeral for a relative insures his good 
will after death. The soul of a king is 
transformed into a snake. 

Possession by spirits is much more 
common than in Tanala. In the latter we 
noted occasional Iromba (possession by a 
ghost), and very rarely mpamosavy. In 
Betsileo one is possessed by evil spirits. 
The incidence is very common and the 
manifestations much more severe. These 
spirit illnesses are due to either human 
or nonhuman spirits. In one type of pos- 
session (aretondolo) the victim sees these 
spirits which are invisible to everyone 
else. They persecute the victim in a large 
number of ways. They pursue him and he 
flees across the country; he may be 
dragged along and made to perform all 
varieties of stunts. But the remarkable 
thing is that the victim never shows 
marks of injury. These seizures come sud^ 
denly, and after the first attack, the vic- 
tim is liable to others. His seizure ends in 
a spell of unconsciousness, from which 
he awakes normal. Another form of pos- 
session is called salomanga, which is pos- 
session by a once human spirit. 

The chief method of worship is by 
means of sacrifice and thanks. The Bet- 
sileo make sacrifices for favors desired or 
received; they sacrifice for plenty and for 
scarcity. There is, however, a novelty in 
the form of taking a vow which in essence 
is a promise to make a sacrifice, usually a 
cow or fowl, pending the outcome of cer- 
tain events in the individual’s favor. The 
rituals are filled with all kinds of repeti- 
tious ceremonials; the same thing must 
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be done a certain number of times to be 
effectual. 

The ombiasy has the same functions as 
in Tanala. He cures the sick, performs 
sikidy, designates good and bad days for 
undertakings, and makes charms. The 
ombiasies are as in Tanala, nkazo and 
fidolo, the latter being chiefly women. 

There are in addition to the legitimate 
ombiasies the malevolent sorcerers, 
mpamosavy. These are very scarce in 
Tanala, but very numerous — or at least 
suspected to be so — ^in Betsileo. The 
practice is secret, and hereditary. The 
mpamosavy is an agent of Zanahary and 
is possessed by the God. These sorcerers 
do evil deeds at night, and run out of 
their homes naked except for a turban. 
Everyone is suspected of being mpam- 
osavy. They work chiefly by planting 
charms in places where they can do harm. 
The techniques by which the mpamosavy 
work are similar to those in Tanala. One 
such charm is a small wooden coffin con- 
taining medicines and a small dead ani- 
mal. When this is destroyed the charm 
is broken. Nail parings, hair cuttings, 
left-over food, clothing, earth from a 
footprint, can be used to injure its owner; 
urine, feces, and spittle are not so used. 
In Tanala we noted that these could not 
be used for malevolent magic as “bait.” 
As a result in Betsileo all nail parings, 
hair cuttings, etc., are kept in one com- 
mon heap. The charms used by mpam- 
osavy, powerful in themselves, are 
strengthened and. reinforced by evil 
ghosts. Anyone apprehended in the prac- 
tice of mpamosavy is ostracized or driven 
into exile. 

There is perhaps one additional con- 
cept in Betsileo culture not found in 
Tanala: the breaking of a taboo can be 
atoned for by an act of purification. 

Much more general apprehension ex- 
ists in Betsileo than Tanala, as shown by 
the increase in belief in omens, dreams, 
and superstitions. The difference is quan- 
titative. Some of the superstitions are 
rather telling. When a person dies at the 


moment of a good harvest, he has been 
killed by his wealth. The superstitions 
all indicate some fear of retaliatory mis- 
fortune. The type of reasoning is largely 
by analogy. Thus, if anyone strikes a 
snake but does not kill it, the offender 
will suffer as the snake suffers; if it is sick 
he will be sick; if it dies, he will die. 

There is also considerable increase in 
crime, stealing in particular, but also 
murder. For this latter crime there is in- 
demnity and retaliation by vendetta. 
The Tanala do not engage in boxing; the 
Betsileo do. Suicide is very uncommon; 
but I have heard of a case of suicide in 
which the man vowed to use his soul 
to persecute the man who drove him 
to it. Blood brotherhood exists as in 
Tanala. 

One additional custom should be 
noted, as of contrast to Tanala. There 
the village tomb contains all the dead. In 
B'etsileo, burial was in individual family 
tombs, the women being laid on one side, 
the men on the other. The king’s body 
was mummified, with special rituals in- 
suring the liberation from the body of a 
small embryo which later turns into a 
snake. Tombs became one of the favorite 
ways of displaying wealth and ostenta- 
tion. Technological development of weav- 
ing and pottery in Betsileo was very 
much more highly developed than in 
Tanala. However, the Betsileo made con- 
tact with several neighboring peoples 
where these arts were highly developed, 
whereas the Tanala did not. 

In conclusion we can say that Tanala 
and Betsileo cultures were identical in 
the main. The differences 'are traceable 
to the change in productive methods 
from dry to wet rice cultivation. This is 
proven by several circumstances: The 
traditions in Betsileo indicate an old cul- 
ture very like Tanala; the institutions of 
both indicate a common source, and 
many of them are still identical; the 
changes in Tanala were gradual, and were 
well on the way to becoming identical 
with Betsileo when the French took over; 
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and finally some of the Tanala tribes took 
over the wet rice method and abandoned 
it because of the serious incompatibilities 
it created in the social structure. The 
spread of wet rice cultivation cannot be 
attributed solely to diffusion; wet rice 
culture was endemic in Tanala and coin- 
cident with dry rice. Its spread was fa- 
vored largely by the exhaustion of the 
dry method. Hence in examining the 
changes secondary to this main innova- 
tion, we need not depend exclusively on 
diffusion for an explanation. 

Part II 

Dr. Linton has very fortunately pre- 
served for us not only a check on the con- 
clusions about the Tanala, but a remark- 
able text for the study of the dynamics of 
social change as well. This change was 
not merely an “economic” change; it 
went to the roots of the whole social 
organization, and hence created impor- 
tant changes in the basic adaptation of 
every individual. 

In the attempt to survey what hap- 
pened as a result of the change it must 
be remembered that only a few features 
of the culture changed; many remained 
intact. The changes were undoubtedly 
abrupt in some features and slower in 
others. 

We can take as our guide-lines the 
actual changes recorded: 

1. Techniques of labor — creating new 
problems of insuring water supply. 

2. The social unit of locality (village) was 
changed to comprise cross-sections of 
many gentes. The individuals in the 
locale were therefore not bound by 
family ties, nor mutual cooperation, 
but by common interests and mutual 
antagonisms against which no religious 
sanctions could now operate. 

3. Exogamous marriages, formerly rare, 
were now common. 

4. Increasing significance of personal 
property; loss of significance of family 
ties. 

5. Economic value of slaves. 


6. Change from joint family to tribal 
organization to kingdom. 

7. New life goals, and class interests; new 
types of coriflict. 

The basic disciplines — early anal train- 
ing, sexual taboos, the formal character 
of intrafamilial relationships — could not 
possibly be changed by the new econ- 
omy. But the significance and functions 
of the father must have changed. Under 
the new system he had a limited amount 
to dispense, and consequently there was 
a limit to what the sons could gain 
through ingratiation techniques. Under 
the old system, subsistence was guaran- 
teed and prestige was graded, but there 
were a sufficient number of checks to re- 
lieve the smart. Under the new system, 
subsistence was not guaranteed and 
prestige could not be checked. Conflicts 
were not now limited to the brothers 
against each other; but were with broth- 
ers only during formative years, and with 
neighbors or competitors in adult years. 
A whole new series of loyalties and hostil- 
ities unknown in the old culture, had to 
be built up, to king, to noble, and to 
others. Undoubtedly there now came to 
be a high premium on enterprise, skill, 
cunning, treachery, aggression, plunder, 
and subjugation of others. After a period 
of consolidation there undoubtedly came 
to exist a highly developed check on these 
tendencies, at least within the group. 

We can verify these conclusions con- 
cerning the Betsileo, and we need only 
stress those points at which the two cul- 
tures vary. We find first of all a graded 
hierarchy of rank so rigid that the dif- 
ferences continue after death. We find 
that these differences are associated with 
economic opportunities, as well as with 
difference in dress, demeanor, and other 
mores. 

The significance of property (already 
quite pronounced in Tanala culture) is 
augmented until it becomes the sole 
means of enhancing the ego. The pursuit 
of property becomes the most important 
element in the security system of the in- 
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dividual. The powers and prestige of the 
king are an excellent indicator of the 
heights to which prestige may grow. His 
powers were far in excess of those of a 
deified ancestor in Tanala; he has unlim- 
ited powers to exploit, to frustrate impor- 
tant needs, to impose disciplines and pun- 
ishments without redress. An ancestral 
god could be placated; a king could not. 

Security of those beneath the king 
could not be established in any sure way. 
Ingratiation was a sure technique in 
Tanala, but a very uncertain one in Bet- 
sileo society. This same doubtful situa- 
tion prevailed between father and son. 
The conflict between brothers increased 
in severity because the father’s resources 
were limited. There was an influx of new 
needs for the individual. New needs as 
well as new anxieties were added to the 
individual’s problem of adjustment. New 
needs were created in that the individual 
required different qualities to get along 
in this new society, and new anxieties in 
that he was susceptible to new dangers, 
dangers of poverty and degradation. 

These are at least two sources from 
which there is an increase in mutual hos- 
tility and a corresponding increase in 
anxiety. That there were increasing sus- 
picion and hostility between brothers is 
clearly shown by the fact that the levirate 
easily practiced among the Tanala is for- 
bidden in BetsUeo society on the grounds 
that a man marrying his brother’s widow 
would be suspected of having killed his 
predecessor. This change cannot be at- 
tributed to any difference in basic disci- 
plines, for they are the same in both soci- 
eties. There is no reason why the Oedipus 
complex should be stronger in one com- 
munity than in the other. We are here 
confronted by an unaccountable quanti- 
tative factor. It is remarkable that the 
“ stronger ’ ’ Oedipus complex should exist 
where the struggle for prestige, power, 
and property is keener. In.this connec- 
tion the increase in homosexuality is also 
significant. 

Whereas the power of the father is in- 


creased in absolutism, we get an inter- 
esting sidelight on the character of the 
relation between father and children 
from the story of the father being de- 
serted by his eight children. The father’s 
remark that “he is one who has wiped 
away excrement for nothing” is eloquent 
testimony of his feeling that his expecta- 
tions went awry. He performed all the 
most unpleasant tasks of parenthood 
without the rewards. There is little doubt 
that the parents’ attitude is to exploit the 
child, without furnishing him adequate 
rewards. The story also proves the futil- 
ity of ingratiating techniques where the 
father has nothing to give. 

With regard to the basic disciplines 
we note an exaggeration of the training 
in denoting deference to authority and 
power, and an accentuation of homage 
and degradation. The constant reminder 
of gradations in status cannot enhance 
the security of the individual. 

All these features would tend to a 
great increase in insecurity within Bet- 
sileo society, based upon a destruction of 
the frustration-satisfaction balance we 
found so effectual in preserving social 
equilibrium in Tanala. At the basis of 
the new system lies an anxiety which is 
basically a subsistence anxiety, a perma- 
nent claim on land. Upon this latter have 
been engrafted prestige values which re- 
flect the anxieties of aU concerned — those 
who have land and those who have not. 
The training in childhood predisposes to 
servility or exaggerated aggression. Ser- 
vility by ingratiation cannot, however, 
bring rewards; the nature of the real 
economy no longer permits it. The only 
effect this can have is to release a great 
amount of anxiety and hostility. The 
increase in homosexuality also bears on 
this point. 

This increase in general anxiety we 
find, and it takes a great many interest- 
ing forms. First of all, we notice two new 
concepts unknown in Tanala culture, 
oppression and poverty. These are sure 
indicators of the comnlete failure of the 
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distribution of economic (subsistence 
and prestige) opportunities. 

The underling’s fear of the father, king 
or God is greatly increased. There is a 
formal change, of belief which indicates 
the operation of new forces. The change 
is from the belief in fate, a somewhat 
mechanistic concept, to the idea that God 
arranges everything. This is quite con- 
sistent with experience in real life, where 
the king or father actually does arrange 
everything, and what one has is by virtue 
of his grace. But there is an interesting 
corollary to this, that the sorcerer is also 
an executive of God’s will. This is a defi- 
nite indicator of a fear of retaliation, dif- 
ferent in character from the vision of an 
ancestral ghost in Tanala culture. In this 
latter case the anxiety was focused. In 
Betsileo culture it is diffused over the 
whole culture, “omnia contra omnes.’* 

This retaliation fear in place of the fear 
of offending an ancestral ghost indicates 
the directness of the hostilities and the 
disappearance of the expectations from 
the father-king. The forms in which this 
retaliation fear is shown are the general 
injunctions against overt aggression. The 
type of reasoning is well described in the 
quotation: if you strike a snake, you will 
suffer as it suffers; if it dies, you will die. 

The psychology of this retaliation anx- 
iety was well illustrated by a patient who 
lived his early life in poverty, who had 
violent feelings of envy of his siblings. 
This child finally adjusted on a system 
of absolute parity for all concerned; that 
is, he would allow them no more than he 
had, and himself no more than they had- 
This compulsive justice did not work out 
practically, because he was always meet- 
ing people who had more than he had, 
and often met othere who had less. These 
situations always made him uncomfort- 
able. Totally unaware of his deeply re- 
pressed envy (for he always compensated 
on the side of generosity and concern over 
other people, and prided himself on hav- 
ing a noble character), he nevertheless 
showed great anxiety when anything 


“good” happened to him. This was asso- 
ciated with a great urgency to hurry and 
consummate the specific situation, lest 
it “ slip out of his fingers,” or someone 
else get it before he did. His attitude to- 
ward success was likewise filled with 
anxiety. Thus, on one occasion when he 
could little afford it he bought an auto- 
mobile. He immediately began to have 
anxieties about being seen in it, for to 
him this would be an immediate indicator 
of his prosperity. The first thing that 
happened was that he began having an 
inordinate run of accidents, which marred 
the polish on the car. When his friends 
remarked about it he would stave them 
off by calling it “an old rattletrap” or 
“that cheap thing.” In other words, 
though he had no conscious envy, he 
feared the hostile wishes and envy which 
he himself felt, but unconsciously cov- 
ered up with a magnanimity and good 
will toward others. Each time he would 
encounter some such success in someone 
else, this patient would commit a little 
private crime in the form of petty steal- 
ing or of allowing himself some forbidden 
pleasure. 

It is therefore not to be wondered at 
that in Betsileo society we also see evi- 
dence of a fear of success. A man dies 
because his harvest is too good. This is 
in no way to be construed to mean that 
the Betsileo fear, or are inhibited about, 
success. 'This tale is someone’s fantasy 
and undoubtedly a culturally justifiable 
conclusion, in view of the great amount 
of mutual envy there existing, and is a 
testimony to the power attributed to 
hostile wishes. 

The increase in crime is noteworthy as 
one of the overt' forms of hostility. 
Though suicides are not frequent, the 
one reported by Linton, to the effect 
that the man killed himself to devote his 
soul to persecuting his oppressor,.is quite 
consistent with the prevailing beliefs, 
and reveals a desperate means of acquir- 
ing a freedom to show aggression toward 
one he could not otherwise reach. 
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As contrasted with the Tanala, the 
general increase in anxiety among the 
Betsileo is clearly shown in the general 
increase in the superstitions and in the 
extraordinary development of compul- 
sive rituals with their innumerable repe- 
titions of this or the other act to insure 
its efficacy. It is in many ways according 
to the pattern we noted in Tanala; but 
it is much more intense. 

Finally we have two important indices 
of anxiety and intrasocial decompensa- 
tion: the great increase in various forms 
of spirit possession and in the use and 
fear of malevolent sorcery. 

We noted in Tanala culture that nail 
parings, hair, etc., could not be used as 
bait for purposes of malevolent magic; in 
Betsileo, however, all these bodily parts 
or those appertaining to the individual 
can be used for the purpose, though in- 
terestingly enough, not urine, feces, and 
spittle. This is very baffling, both as re- 
gards the items susceptible to, and those 
immune from, use in malevolent magic. 
There is no way of deducing the signifi- 
cance without the aid of the individual. 
The ramifications cannot be traced ac- 
cording to some universal pattern; the 
immunity of feces, urine, and spittle 
cautions us to avoid any such universal 
deduction. But for our particular pur- 
poses this is not necessary. It suffices to 
indicate a hypochondriacal fear of injury 
through a systematic arrangement of 
ideas. It is designated “hypochondri- 
acal” because these severed parts retain 
their connection with the body, and what 
happens to them will also happen to the 
body. 

Another general indicator of anxiety is 
the secrecy which attends the birth of a 
child. It is manifestly a fear of sorcery. 
But there is another anxiety very re- 
markably described in the treatment of 
the child who is bom on an unlucky day. 
This institution is very like what we 
found in Tanala. But there is in addition 
an extraordinary fear and brutality asso- 
ciated with it. The child is thrown on a 


dump heap, or bathed in swill water, or 
it is actually killed by having cattle 
trample over it. The implications appear 
to be that the cure for aggression is to 
degrade, to make into dirt, and to op- 
press the individual to death. This idea 
can arise only in the mind of the indi- 
vidual whose aggression has been crushed 
in this way; and this the individual in 
Betsileo has plenty of opportunity to feel. 

The forms of spirit possession give us 
some further clues. In Tanala culture the 
tromha was designated specifically as pos- 
session by a ghost: in Betsileo, possession 
is by evil spirits. Not only is the incidence 
more common in Betsileo, but the mani- 
festations are much more severe. The dis- 
tinctions between the various forms of 
spirit possession do not give us very much 
help. One, however, seems to be descrip- 
tive of an acute hallucinatory psychosis 
of persecutory content. The victim hal- 
lucinates his persecutor, who makes him 
perform the most extraordinary feats of 
self-injury, against which the victim is 
helpless. The recognition and fear of evil 
spirits is the point of def)arture from 
Tanala. 

The form of malignant sorcery, mpam- 
osavy, known only rarely in Tanala, is 
extremely common in Betsileo. The tech- 
niques used are quite the same as in Ta- 
nala, but the agency of the evil spirit is 
much more in evidence than in Tanala. 
There the agency was largely inherent in 
the properties of certain objects. These 
objects are retained in Betsileo, but they 
seem to be merely catalysts for the evil 
spirits, who work in a more or less im- 
personal way. Another remarkable fea- 
ture is the fact that everyone is suspected 
of being mpamosavy. 

We can now attempt to locate the 
sources of these anxieties. To do this we 
may examine the basic personality struc- 
ture found in Tanala culture. In compari- 
son, we find a change in one of the pri- 
mary institutions — the subsistence econ- 
omy. This creates for the individual in 
Betsileo an epo problem not known in 
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Tanala. The fusion of subsistence and 
prestige values is now permanent. No 
other variables are introduced, the family 
organization, basic disciplines, and sib- 
ling inequality remaining the same. Any 
changes in personality structure must 
therefore be due to new adaptations 
which must be made to the subsistence- 
prestige situation. 

The ego-attitudes of this situation can 
be seen in the Tanala culture. Submission 
and ingratiation arc ego-acceptable roles 
as long as basic needs are not frustrated 
and protection is guaranteed, and as long 
as the smart of being the underdog is 
soothed by the absence of ostentation. 
An ego organization built up by basic 
disciplines to expect reward for submis- 
sion can do only a few things if this need 
for protection is frustrated; it becomes 
both anxious and aggressive. The proto- 
type of the anxieties is to be found in the 
types of aggression observed. These take 
the form of envy, jealousy, wish to hurt, 
wish to rob, wish not to see others enjoy 
what you yourself do not have. The anx- 
ieties — fear of being injured or robbed, 
fear of evil wishes of others, correspond 
to these hostile wishes. 

The new needs for heightened self- 
esteem are strangulated by the rigid so- 
cial system, which is now divided into 
immobile castes. However, the method 
of raising self-esteem is now e.xclusively 
through property, which has all the at- 
tributes of prestige because with it one 
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can enhance one’s ability to control 
others and win regard (and also hate). 

The only forms of expression of those 
who decompensate under these condi- 
tions are the various forms of spirit pos- 
session (by evil spirits, not Gods) — overt 
aggression in the form of malignant sor- 
cery (mpamosavy), over which the family 
Gods no longer exercise control, for the 
victims are outside the family line. For 
minor forms of decompensation there are 
still the services of the omhiasy, and for 
those who succeed, the hatred, uncon- 
scious or e.xpressed, of everyone else. 

The person of the king now has the 
highest prestige status and is distin- 
guished from everyone else by personal 
taboos, special tokens of deference and 
submission. He is likely to be the most 
hated man, because he exercises the 
greatest control. Around him can now be 
built all the accoutrements of vested in- 
terests. These vested interests create 
great anxiety to their owners, and, to 
insure their integrity, the rights of prop- 
erty must be guaranteed with more and 
more force. This causes more anxiety all 
around and more hostility. 

The disposition of the Tanala is as- 
suredly “compulsive’’ in character; but 
it does not compare with that of the Bet- 
sileo in intensity. The source of this anx- 
iety is not some racial idiosyncrasy, but 
the actual introduction of scarcity and 
anxiety into what is ultimately reducible 
to subsistence. 


8 . 

THE J-CUR^^E HYPOTHESIS OF CONFORMING BE- 
HAVIOR By Floyd H. Allport 


Distribution on a Telic Contin- 
uum: The J-Curve Hypothesis 

Franklin H. Giddings once made a state- 
ment to the effect that, if we could suf- 


ficiently reduce the prevailing tempera- 
ture, we would find practically everyone 
going about with his coat collar turned 
up about his ears. This remark of the 
founder of ‘'pluralistic behavior” con- 


Abridged from the article of the same title in Journal 0 / Soevd Psychology, 1934, V, 141-183, with 
the permis^on of the author and the publisher. 
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tains not only a profound truth, but a 
vital suggestion for research. It points 
out a field of objective phenomena which 
can be agreed upon, isolated, and meas- 
ured. All that is needed is that we ask 
further questions which are suggested by 
the statement quoted. First, what is the 
degree of temperature at which this uni- 
versally similar behavior wiU occur, and 
what determines it at that point? Sec- 
ondly, will all the people respond by 
turning up their collars? If not, what pro- 
portion will so respond? And what about 
those who do not? WiU they do other, 
and perhaps lesser, acts toward the end 
of keeping warm? If so, what actions, 
and what proportions will perform these 
acts respectively? 

Not only Giddings, but other social 
students, have regarded their field as 
dealing properly with social norms or 
modes of agreement. Their work has con- 
sisted in discovering, defining, and de- 
scribing such modal points of conformity 
as the content of a generally accepted 
attitude, a folkway, a custom, a tradi- 
tion, a convention, or an institution, 
or such societal tendencies as “public 
opinion,” mass action, imitation, social 
forces, pressures, and culture patterns. 
Social solidarities are also presupposed in 
various forms of human engineering, 
from nationalistic movements to work- 
ing-class propaganda and organized char- 
ity. This emphasis upon uniformity, 
though legitimate for certain purposes, is 
inadequate for a statement of society in 
terms of human action. We want to know 
not only the abstract mode, or position 
of conformity, but the entire “lay” or 
distribution of human behavior upon the 
act in question and the factors contribut- 
ing to that distribution. Until we know 
this, we shaU never know the relevance 
of the conventional pattern to individual 
needs; nor can we predict either the need 
or the likelihood of change.. 

A few years ago. Dr. Richard Schanck 
was applying certain scales for measuring 
the attitudes of people in a rural com- 


munity (near S)n:acuse, New York) to- 
ward symbols representing their town, 
their associations, and their institutions. 
He expected that he would find the usual 
bell-shaped, normal probability distribu- 
tion of these attitudes, and hence could 
readily use their median as an index of 
measurement for the community. To his 
surprise, however, many of his distribu- 
tions were skewed far to one side, some 
of them so completely as to be one-sided 
in slope. The mean or median of a dis- 
tribution of this sort did not seem to pos- 
sess so much significance as the fact that 
the distribution was one-sided and steep 
at a particular point. There was conse- 
quently much difihculty in trying to find 
a way to describe his data in the conven- 
tional, statistical terms. It then occurred 
to the present writer that this might be 
the very nature of the distribution of 
those behaviors which make up social 
customs and mstitutions; in other words, 
that conforming behavior is something to 
be described not so much in terms of a 
norm or index, as in terms of an entire 
distribution. Since that time the writer 
has been testing and developing this hy- 
pothesis in studies at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Further data have been added by a 
number of students and colleagues. The 
purpose of this paper is to assemble the 
data now on hand and to attempt a 
precise statement of the hypothesis in- 
volved. 

To understand the basis upon which 
our data have been collected, it is neces- 
sary to think of a series of units, or posi- 
tions, along what we may call a tel it con- 
tinuum. This is a continuilm of purpose. 
It deals with the question of “how much 
of” (or how fully) a certain purposive, 
meaningful, prescribed act is carried out 
in practice. Such a" continuum is also 
concerned with the objective to be gained 
by the concerted action of many individ- 
uals, an objective commonly recognized, 
and one toward which we may expect a 
fair degree of conformity in action. For 
example, we have employed a continuum 
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dealing with the degree of obedience to 
traffic signals, such as boulevard stop 
signs, red lights, etc. The underlying pur- 
pose of such signals and regulations, in 
the minds both of those who made them 
and those who obey them, is the securing 
of safety while driving in traffic. The 
question of to what extent, or how well, 
one obeys the traffic rule can be deter- 
mined only by interpreting what one 
actually does in the traffic situation in 
terms of how fully that act fulfills this 
underl 5 dng purpose. The positions on our 
continuum represent recognizable de- 
grees in which this purpose is fulfilled by 
respective degrees of performance of the 
prescribed act. Thus stopping completely 
before the crossing at the appearance of 
the red light would be the maximum de- 
gree of fulfillment. All who stop at the 
red light lie in this first position of maxi- 
mum satisfaction of the purpose of traffic 
safety through complete obedience to tWe 
rule. The next recognized degree is slow- 
ing down considerably, but not stopping, 
before the red light. This act represents 
a smaller degree of fulfillment of the pur- 
pose through a lesser degree of obedience 
to the regulation. Slowing down only 
slightly is our third scale position. It rep- 
resents a still smaller degree of obedience 
and f ulfill ment. The fourth and last posi- 
tion is going ahead without change of speed, 
an act which represents an entire disre- 
gard of the signal and no fulfillment 
whatsoever of the common purpose of 
safety in motor traffic. These four de- 
grees of speed of motorists at red-light 
crossings have been found to be readily 
distinguished and recorded. Our telic 
continuum, it will be seen, is one of the 
amount of fulfillment of the purpose of the 
common or prescribe^ act; and the points 
on the continuum are recognizable clas- 
sifications of the f ulfillm ent, arranged in 
order. 

The data with which we are now con- 
cerned are shown in connection with the 
solid black figures in the accompanying 
charts. The heights of the black columns 


CONFORMING BEHAVIOR 

indicate the number of cases fallin g upon 
the different positions of the telic con- 
tmuum. Throughout the charts, solid as 
well as shaded figures indicate the dis- 
tribution of observations actually made. 

Figure 1, from the work of Milton 
Dickens, shows the distribution of motor- 
ists on the continuum just described. The 
conditions involve the reaction to boule- 
vard stop signs rather than red lights. 
The reactions were also taken only in 
cases where there was traffic coming at 
right angles to the direction of travel of 
the motorists concerned; so that a double 
incentive to stop was presented in the 
possibility of a collision and the presence 
of the stop sign. The data were gathered 
in two large cities. The distribution is 
steepest on the position representing 
most complete obedience and fulfillment 
of the purpose of traffic safety, and de- 
creases steadily to the position represent- 
ing the least fulfillment recognizable, or 
no fulfillment at all. It is further to be 
noted that the decrease is less with each 
succeeding interval. The curve which is 
here hypothetically suggested, if one fol- 
lows it upward from its lower extremity 
on the X axis, is one of positive accelera- 
tion. It may be compared roughly with a 
reversed letter J (without the tail of the 
J being turned up). 

Figure 2 (also from Dickens) is com- 
piled from the behavior of 102 motorists 
at a busy intersection in Syracuse, New 
York. The stimulating circumstances 
were both red signal lights and a police- 
man; but there was no cross traffic. Cars 
immediately behind other cars, that is, 
those whose drivers had no choice but to 
stop, are not included. Here we see the 
same tendencies, but in more marked de- 
gree. Ninety-four percent stopped com- 
pletely, 3 percent proceeded very slowly, 
2 percent slowed slightly, and 1 percent 
went ahead without change of speed. 
The reverse-J-distribution, with the max- 
imum number of cases on the position of 
complete fulfillment and the minimum 
on that of no fulfillment, is suggested. 
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Figure 3 (reproduced by courtesy of 
Mr. Hawley S. Simpson) indicates the 
lengths of time cars were left parked in 
city regions where the parking limit was 
one-half hour. The ordinates represent 
the number of cases in thousands, and 
the base line a scale of successive half- 
hour intervals. Again our telic contin- 
uum represents degree of fulfillment of 
the purpose to relieve traffic congestion 
by degree of adherence to a rule. We may 
regard the behavior of the motorists of 
the cars represented in the first column 
of the figure as conforming fully with the 
purpose of the traffic regulation, that is, 
as “within the law”; while the motorists 
of the cars in the succeeding columns are 
to be regarded as fulfilling it in less and 
less degree. Here again we find our 
J-shaped pattern, descending from maxi- 
mum conformity by generally diminish- 
ing increments of difference to the end of 
the distribution. 

Let us turn now from the field of 
governmental regulation to industry. 


Mr. Dickens hit upon the ingenious 
scheme of consulting the time-clock rec- 
ords of a factory for measurable evidence 
of behavior distribution. Figure 4 repre- 
sents his summary of the time-clock 
cards of 25 male employees of the Onon- 
daga Pottery Company, Syracuse, New 
York, over a period of about 13 weeks. 
The subjects were day-workers. The data 
recorded are the times at which the clock 
was punched in the morning. The time 
at which work began was 7 : 25 a.u., 
and those who were late were penalized 
by a deduction of pay according to their 
lateness. We have constructed a telic 
continuum extending from “on time” 
(or complete conformity with the em- 
ployer’s purpose of e/fident factory man- 
agement) toward the right by succes- 
sive degrees of half-hours of. lateness. 
Mr. Dickens found that 85 percent of 
the reactions were “on time,” 12.7 per- 
cent were within the first half-hour of 
lateness, 1.6 percent were within the 
second half-hour of lateness, and the re- 
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mainder, .4 percent, were within the 
third half-hour. It will be seen that this 
array conforms to the J-shaped pattern 
of distribution. 

Figure 5 is a graph of similar data 
gathered by Mr. Dickens, comprising 
2,545 reactions of 50 male piece-workers 
at the same factory during the same 
period. The percentages on various steps 
range by successively diminishing 
amounts from 78.6 percent “on time” 
to .1 percent “punching-in” during the 
fourth half-hour of lateness. The piece- 
workers, therefore,, follow the same 
tendencies in their distribution as the 
day-workers. 

Figure 6, contributed by Miss Dorothy 
Loeb, shows the reactions of 271 employ- 
ees of a city welfare department when 
told it would be necessary for them to 
register with the Civil Works Admims- 


tration for continuation of their employ- 
ment. A few cases are included in the 
left-hand column who had already regis- 
tered before this announcement was 
made. Our telic continuum scale here 
may be considered as ranging from very 
prompt compliance, that is, registration 
on the same day, to. registration four 
working days later. The degrees of com- 
pliance corresponding to these one-day 
scale intervals may be described as very 
prompt, prompt, moderately prompt, 
slighUy delayed, and delayed. The num- 
ber of cases falling on these steps are 
187, 56, 21, 5 and 2, respectively. Again 
we see a positively accelerated J-curve, 
ranging from m^imum conformity or 
fulfillment of purpose to the least fulfill- 
ment. 

Figure 7 takes us from the economic 
field to that of religious behavior. 
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Miss Basia Zambrowsky has studied the 
behavior of Catholics at the Cathedral ia 
Syracuse, New York, in stopping before 
entering to dip their fingers in holy 
water and make the sign of the cross. 
The data are compiled from a number of 
masses on different Sundays. The con- 
tinuum positions and distributions are 
as follows: Complete compliance in car- 
rying out the purpose of the sacramental, 
that is, dipping the fingers and making 
the sign of the cross, is the first position 
at the left. Of a total of 1,557 cases, 975, 
or 62.7 percent, gave this reaction. The 
second position, expressing the purpose 
of the ritual in slightly less degree, is 
touching the font (but not dipping the 
fingers) and making the sign of the cross. 


One hundred twenty-seven subjects, or 
8.1 percent, made this response. The 
third recognizable degree of fulfillment is 
making the sign of the cross without 
either dipping the finger or touching the 
font. Those who fell on this position num- 
bered 13, or .8 percent. The fourth posi- 
tion is dipping the finger but not making 
the sign of the cross. Twenty-eight, or 
1.8 percent, reacted in this manner. The 
final category, whiqh does not properly 
belong in the continuum of conformity at 
all, consists of walking in without per- 
forming any ceremony whatsoever. This 
includes 26.6 percent of the subjects. A 
glance at this figure reveals the same gen- 
eral tendencies as previously noted, with 
certain exceptions. The distribution upon 
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position 3 is lower than it should be to 
accord with our theory of the positively 
accelerating J-curve, and the final cate- 
gory, nonparticipation, conies up con- 
siderably higher. The increase upon the 
last position may show a tendency to- 
ward division among Catholics in regard 
to this ritual, or it may suggest the pres- 
ence of some non-Catholic visitors. If we 
formulate our J-curve hypothesis, how- 
ever, only upon the basis of those who, 
in some measure, conform, and exclude 
the others, the distribution upon this last 
step may be legitimately ignored. 

Figure 8 is similar to the time-clock 
records of arrival at a factory. The data, 
compiled by Miss Eleanor Lathers, rep- 
resent observations of the time when 223 
individuals arrived at a certain church 
on a Sunday morning. The figure shows, 
in the left-hand column, those who were 
“ on time ” ; and on successive steps to the 
right are indicated the proportions of 
those who were late (that is, who arrived 
after the service had begun) by succes- 
sive intervals of four minutes. The tend- 
ency of distribution again clearly re- 
sembles the J-form. 

Figure 9, reproduced from Student Atti- 
tudes, by Katz and Allport, indicates the 
distribution of the beliefs regarding the 
nature of the deity among male Catholic 
students at Syracuse University in the 
year 1926. The position at the extreme 
left represents an Old Testament con- 
ception of the deity as personal creator 
and ruler, while that at the extreme right 
states that natural laws prevail, that 
there is no personal deity, and that we 
should be agnostic regarding spiritualistic 
notions of the universe. The proportions 
of the cases, ranging from complete com- 
pliance or conform!^ at the left to the 
least conformity at the right, again ex- 
hibit, with the exception of one colunm, 
the usual J-shaped distribution. This in- 
terpretation, of course, rests upon the 
assmnption that the view of God as a 
personal creator and ruler fulfills more 
adequately than any other view pre- 


sented the purpose of the Catholic doc- 
trine approved for members of that faith. 

From the data so far obtained, it there- 
fore appears that when we plot the dis- 
tribution of behaviors in a situation 
where individuals are said generally to 
conform we find the following condition: 
Rarely, if ever, do we find that all the 
individuals conform completely. A vary- 
ing number conform only in partial de- 
gree. The proportions of these are dis- 
tributed in a diminishing fashion as we 
proceed out toward the deviating ex- 
treme. In all our observations, no cases 
have been found in which the use of the 
telic continuum to record degrees of per- 
formance of the common act failed to 
give us at least a fair approximation of 
the J-form of distribution. 

In certain fields of behavior, a number 
of individuals may be found who do not 
conform in any degree. These will vary 
in number according as our sample in- 
cludes more or fewer who have been 
under the influence of the common stim- 
ulating pressure. In traffic ordinances, 
for example, practically every motorist 
in the city is potentially affected, and 
there is material punishment for non- 
conformity. In the taking of holy water 
on entering church, only certain classes 
of people are affected, and there is no 
punishment for nonconformers. The oc- 
currence or proportions in our samples of 
these groups who “do not belong” are, 
so far as our present techniques of predic- 
tion are concerned, quite fortuitous; and 
we therefore limit our hypothesis to the 
distribution of those who in some recog- 
nizable degree do conform. 

Two objections will probably be raised 
at this point. First, some of the contin- 
uum positions we have been using are 
purely a priori, logical values, rather than 
empirically or experimentally deter- 
mined steps. There is no way of knowing 
that the mtervals between the positions 
of such a continuum are of equal psy- 
chological value. We do not know, for 
example, whether touching the font and 
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crossing one’s self is equidistant between 
dipping the finger and crossing and sim- 
ply dipping the finger, or whether it 
should be nearer to the complete cere- 
mony than to the dipping. 

There is clear proof, however, that in 
a number of instances our J-forms of dis- 
tribution could not have been the result 
of using continua of unequal position in- 
tervals. It should be pointed out that 
five of our continua were true scales, that 
is, they contained positions between 
which the inter\'als were equal in the 
physical and exact sense (Figures 3, 4, 5, 
6, and 8). And it is in these cases that we 
fed the J-curve distribution not only 
present, but present in the clearest and 
sharpest form. In view of this fact the 
force of the objection that some of our 
continua do not represent true scales 
becomes considerably reduced. 

A second objection is that we have not 
extended our records far enough on the 
left. In stopping before the red light, 
some motorists may put on the brakes 
more quickly than others and come to a 
stop behind the point which the law ac- 
tually requires. This fact, if represented 
upon an extended scale of time units, 
would again give a two-sided, skewed 
distribution. Again, employees may not 
only come to a factory on time, but ahead 
of time; and so on. This objection, though 
fully conceded, is not in any sense a de- 
traction from the principle as we have 
stated it. It should be noted that, so far, 
while we have in some instances used 
physically measurable and equal empiri- 
cal units, we have spoken only in terms 
of a telic continuum, that is, in terms of 
the degree of fulfillment of the purpose 
of a common rule. From this standpoint 
it is legitimate to group together all the 
cases where the behavior is “more than” 
that required by the rule, as simply 
“within the law,” or as satisfying com- 
pletely the requirement. Though some 
may conform more quickly or vigorously 
than others, the content of one’s act can- 
not be more conforming than conformity 


itself, that is, than the modal act. We 
have a right, therefore, to construe the 
data as falling upon such purely telic 
continua and to formulate the principle 
of the J-distributions which result, so 
long as we make it clear that our formu- 
lation applies only to distributions as 
plotted upon a continuum of this sort 
and indicates only degrees of compli- 
ances with a prescribed standard. 

We have spoken in our preceding dis- 
cussion of three necessary factors. First, 
there must be a clearly recognizable, un- 
equivocal purpose to be achieved by the 
behavior in question. Second, there must 
be some kind of law, rule, regulation or 
code, in the language of which one may 
find stated the “proper” or required 
mode of behavior by which this purpose 
is to be achieved. This prescribed act is 
that which we have placed as the ex- 
treme left-hand position of our telic con- 
tinuum. Third, a fairly large proportion 
of the population studied must do this 
prescribed act. 

A little thought will convince one that 
these three requirements are not arbi- 
trarily chosen, but are all necessary and 
are closely interwoven. In the first place, 
a purpose is necessary because acts which 
people perform in common, such as cus- 
toms and institutions, are never sporadic, 
random activities like the reflexes of a 
newborn infant. They are meaningful 
adjustments to definite situations. There 
must always be some end to be achieved 
before a public rule can be made or even 
implied. The end may not always be for 
the interests of the greater number; but 
it is at least a recognizable purpose of 
some person or persons. Secondly, it is 
necessary that there be a ride defining 
the expected behavior before the purpose 
can have any widespread or practical 
significance. Before we can have con- 
formity of action, we must have a stand- 
ard to which people can conform. The 
term “rule,” however, should be given a 
wide construction. It may be taken to 
indicate a mode of behavior prescribed. 
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established, or defined in any one of a 
large number of ways, providing the 
prescription is definite. The only re- 
quirement is that somewhere, at some 
time, the rule is definitely stated or is 
capable of being stated in such a way that 
the majority of people will recognize the 
statement as authoritative or as univer- 
sally accepted. Examples may be found 
in codified law and statutes, in canon 
law, in books of church doctrine and 
ritual, in governmental or industrial reg- 
ulations, in school and college catalogues, 
in manuals of etiquette, and in any of the 
accepted phrases by which customary 
behavior is described. Usually, the rules 
are most precisely referred to and formu- 
lated by heads of “institutions” or re- 
puted authorities on institutional pro- 
cedure. Thirdly, there must be a fairly 
large proportion of behavior in compliance 
•with the nde, because, in situations where 
only a meager minority conform, it wiU 
be likely that the influences tending to 
produce conformity, such as education, 
punishment, and social approval, will be 
so weak as to be outweighed, in different 
instances eind in varying amounts, by 
other considerations. In this event no 
very constant proportions can be ex- 
pected to fall upon the various degrees 
of the continuum. If a traffic ordinance, 
for example, exists merely on the statute 
books and is very loosely enforced, all 
talk both of the law and degrees of con- 
formity to it are purely academic mat- 
ters without counterpart in actual be- 
havior. Almost any proportions of the 
varying degrees of compliance with this 
ordinance may be expected according to 
the time and local circumstances. A rule 
is a rule in an effective, behavioral sense 
only when a fairly large proportion of 
people obey it. 

A Fotjr-factor Theory of Con- 
formity Distributions 

Throughout the preceding discussion 
we have hinted at the factors which seem 
to be at work in producing the J-distribu- 


tion. Our remaining task is to render 
their interpretation more explicit. The 
analysis of conformity distributions into 
all their contributing elements may prove 
to be a long and involved task. Without 
placing any dogmatic limitation on the 
number of possible factors, we may say 
that there are probably at least four 
major types of influences at work. We 
may call these, respectively, the con- 
formity-producing agencies, the common 
biological tendencies, the personality- 
trait distribution tendency, and simple 
chance. The first two, conformity-pro- 
ducing and biological influence, seem to 
determine the horizontal position of the 
mode on the x axis and tend to make the 
curve steep and narrow; the latter two, 
personality-trait distributionand chance, 
tend, in opposition, to lower the mode 
and make the curve more beU-shaped or 
spread out. We shall discuss these in 
order. 

A. Conformity-producing Agencies. By 
this term we mean any influences such 
as conditioning, punishment, education, 
propaganda, social approval or disap- 
proval, the use of legal, ecclesiastical, or 
other symbols, the invoking of traditions 
or customs, the appeal to “institutions,” 
and the power of institutional controls 
and leaders, all of which are agencies 
tending to make people conform to a 
common mode. The laws of social psy- 
chology might be included here, such 
as the attitude of conformity, social 
facilitation, impression of universality, 
and the like, which, though secondary 
rather than primary in their opera- 
tion, act in the direction of making 
the mode higher. A perfect conformity 
distribution, if such could be found, 
would be in the shape of a straight, verti- 
cal line at the point of the approved 
practice. The degree to which the dis- 
tribution does pile up at this point and 
the extent to which the point is pushed 
toward one side or the other are in part 
functions of the strength of the conform- 
ity-producing influences. 
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B. Common Biological Tendencies. 
By treating the biological tendencies sep- 
arately from the conformity agencies we 
do not imply that the latter are apart 
from the realm of biological realities. 
Unquestionably, behind our common 
sanctions, institutional symbols, and 
training, there lie biological needs which 
are fulfilled through these agencies. We 
refer here, however, not to the biological 
activities fulfilled indirectly through 
these “societal” agencies, but to those 
operating in a more direct and primitive 
manner, that is, those ways in which 
every human organism reacts to its raw, 
physical environment, and would react 
even if no other human beings were pres- 
ent. Professor Giddings’ example of a 
temperature so low as to produce an 
almost complete similarity of individuals’ 
protective behaviors is a case in point. 
Under ordinary conditions, the amount 
of clothing worn, food consumed, water 
drunk, exercise enjoyed, sleep taken, or 
the speed of walking, talking, etc., would 
probably tend, in an unselected pop- 
ulation, toward the normal probability 
curve of individual differences. But as 
conditions change, as a sharp common 
need or crisis arises (such, for example, 
as a famine or a forest fire), the strength 
of the biological factor increases rela- 
tively to that of the other factors, and 
we find a displacement of the mode in the 
direction of that act or that degree of 
action which will secure the minimum 
adjustment necessary for life. 

The part played by common biological 
tendencies in our conformity distribu- 
tions does not usually involve such crises 
as these. In fact, one of the principal 
reasons for having public regulation is to 
prevent serious maladjustments and as- 
sure a steady satisfaction of wants in 
advance of their arising. The common 
biological influences which do operate in 
these regulated activities may perhaps 
be summed up under the concepts of 
inertia, economy of effort, or resistance 
to the thwarting which is inevitable, in 


some degree, under any scheme of public 
control. An example would be the nat- 
ural aversion to getting out of bed early 
in the morning in order to be at work at 
a required time, or the effort required to 
kneel in prayer or to stop and perform a 
ceremony before entering church. The 
ideal in practice is to have the modes > 
which would be produced by the biologi- | 
cal and the conforming influences (if f 
they acted separately) coincide. An at- ' 
tempt at such agreement is illustrated 
by the successive timing of boulevard 
signal lights so that a motorist, if once 
he gets “in step” with the lights, can 
drive for a considerable distance without 
slowing down or shifting gears. 

In the curve of the time of arrival of 
employees at a factory, Figures 4A and 
5A, we may picture the common biologi- 
cal tendency as operating against tie 
conformity-producing agency. Inertia 
must be overcome m order to get out of 
bed and get to the factory. If this inertia 
were the sole factor operative in deter- 
mining time of arrival, it would probably 
push the modal time continually further 
to the right, until it reached an hour 
when most workers found it practically 
no effort to be present. The pressure 
brought to bear by the factory managers, 
however, to have the work begin early, 
and the system of pay by the piece which 
bestows a reward upon being punctual, 
tend to hold the time of modal arrival 
constant, or even to push it toward the 
left in order to offset the effects of the 
tendency in the opposite direction. Con- 
sequently, the mode actually established 
is probably a compromise" between these 
two influences. More exactly stated, it is 
the point at which an equilibrium be- 
tween the biological and the conformity- 
producing tendencies is established. Sim- 
ilarly, the modal stopping behavior of 
motorists facing the red signal light is 
assured only by maintaining the con- 
formity-producing agency (punishment) 
at greater strength than the physiological 
inertia which must be overcome in apply- 
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ing brakes and shifting gears. As soon as 
law enforcement lapses we find motorists 
going ahead without slowing down. The 
J-curve is then broken down, to be re- 
placed by a distribution showing a mode 
of fairly uniform city driving spread out 
somewhat by normal personality differ- 
ences. 

It will be noted that where biological 
tendencies are standardized in their op- 
eration through conformitj'-producing 
agencies the combined action of these 
influences may considerably increase 
conformity. This happens with regard to 
the rhythms of sleeping, eating, recrea- 
tion, going to work, etc. The natural 
tendency to perform these acts at inter- 
vals fairly uniform for all is greatly rein- 
forced by customary influences which 
demand the concerted, standardized 
action necessary for a social organization 
based upon division of labor. ViTien many 
human needs arc satisfied, however, a% 
they are today, not through individual 
effort, but by centralized mass produc- 
tion depending upon conformity of ac- 
tion, other problems emerge. Increasing 
conformity in time of eating, and at the 
same time making the fuel for cooking 
depend not upon individual effort but 
upon a concerted economic system (fur- 
ther conformity) of which a power plant 
or gas main is one component, sharply 
increases the demand upon this produc- 
tion source at a particular time. This is 
the problem of the peak load ” familiar 
in many branches of public utilities. 

C. Tendencies of Personality-trait 
Distribution. The third of our li.st of 
factors affecting the conformity pattern 
is one which tends to lessen the steepness 
of the slope and to sj)rcad out the dis- 
tribution. Just as^ common biological 
tendencies operate with conformity to 
make individuals react alike, so the nat- 
ural variations of physique, tempera- 
ment, and endowment which character- 
ize individuals tend to make them react 
differently. And this latter tendency, 
though it may be restricted in its opera- 
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tion, caimot fail to exert some influence 
upon the distribution. It is well known 
that if an attribute of living organisms 
which is capable of being measured is 
chosen and measured in an unselccted 
group, the resulting distribution is likely 
to take the form of a sjanmetrical, bell- 
shaped curve of compound probability, 
in which the median, the mode and the 
mean coincide. We are not, of course, 
arguing that the normal probability 
curve is universal in nature. It may de- 
pend largely upon human purposes and 
human scales of measurement. Our only 
assumption here is that when our equal- 
unit scales are applied to biometric and 
psychological functions we can predict 
that such a distribution will be likely to 
result unless there is some selective factor 
in the sampling. 

Now when some conformity or biologic 
crisis establishes the mode of behavior at 
a certain point of the continuum, what 
happens to the varying potentialities of 
individuals which, when not overruled 
by stronger influences, c.\press them- 
selves as a normal probability curve? 
WTiat probably occurs is that the median 
of this normal personality curve moves 
over and coincides with the mode set by 
the conforniily-i>roducing and biological 
tendencies; and the intlividual differ- 
ences, tapering off toward its extremities, 
exhibit ihemseb es, insofar as the biologic 
or conformity |)ressiires will permit, as 
respoeliw ilegrcc.= of deviation from this 
mode. The ordinary oj- topical individu- 
als will eomi'ly wiili the rule; the indi- 
viduals jiossessing unu.sual degrees of 
the trait brought into play will lend to 
do ••more tb.in" or“less than” the rule 
requires aeeording to their ilegree of per- 
.sonalitN deviation. The greater numljcr, 
who possess little v)r tto ilifference in their 
traits from the avenige. will probably 
not notieeably deviate from the modal 
behavior. They will, for example, arrive 
at tlie f;ielor>' at just about the time they 
are expeeteti. Those, on the other hand, 
who tend to be “befon'-hand" on all oc- 
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casions, or who tend always to be more 
cautious than the average, will be likely 
to come early; and their degree of earli- 
ness will be in the proportion in which 
they possess this trait of promptness or 
caution. Finally, those who are charac- 
teristically inclined to “take their own 
time” on all occasions, or to be reckless, 
will probably manifest that dilatoriness 
or recklessness by being tardy; and their 
frequency or degree of tardiness may be 
an evidence of the degree in which they 
possess these traits. 

Apart from this theoretical analysis, 
we have actual evidence that, of those 
individuals whose reactions fall along the 
tail of the J in our distribution of late- 
ness, some, at least, do not faU there al- 
together by chance. On the contrary they 
are those who have a fairly constant in- 
dividual tendency toward tardiness, at 
least in regard to arrival at their daily 
work. In the distribution of degrees of 
tardiness shown in Figures 4A and SA, 
the investigator has analyzed the indi- 
vidual time-card records and has com- 
puted the median of each individual’s 
reactions. It was found, in the data of 
Figure 5A, that, of those time-clock reac- 
tions which were more than 5 minutes 
late according to the factory rule, over 
80 percent were contributed by individ- 
uals whose median time was also tardy 
(data not shown on the charts). 

The extent to which the normal per- 
sonality distribution is departed from in 
conformity distributions has an obvious 
practical significance. Its measurement 
gives a quantitative approach to the 
maladjustment between human nature, 
with its biological and psychological dif- 
ferences of individuals, and our some- 
what standardized and mechanized civ- 
ilization. In a completely mechanized 
industry, for example, where machines 
are run at a constant speed, there would 
be almost a complete elimination of the 
expression of individual differences. That 
is, there would be a maximum kurtosis of 
the curve of conforming behavior. Those 


who naturally reacted more rapidly than 
the machines would be able to run the 
machines; but they would have their 
capacities for more rapid action denied 
expression. Those who reacted character- 
istically more slowly than the machines 
would not only be prevented from carry- 
ing out these slower reactions in the in- 
dustry, but would be disqualified from 
the industry altogether. The conformity- 
producing factor is not the only one 
which may suppress the exhibition and 
use of individual differences. The same 
effect may arise from the influence of 
common biological tendencies; but this 
is the case, as a rule, only in crises when 
the physical^environment so changes as 
to require an unusual similarity of be- 
havior in order to exist. In the case of 
conformity-producing influences, how- 
ever, we have such an increase in kurtosis 
not as a result of crises or catastrophes, 
but as a part of the ordinary routine of 
living. 

D. Chance. We come finally to the 
consideration of simple probability. Logi- 
cally, perhaps, this element should come 
first, since it is a background, without 
tendency of any kind, upon which the 
positive influences already mentioned 
play their roles. Similarly to the “com- 
pounding” of probabilities in the per- 
sonality distribution, simple chance rep- 
resents a distributing rather than a 
concentrating tendency. It does not, 
however, produce the same form of dis- 
tribution. For in the probability operat- 
ing in personality distributions the oc- 
currences are concentrated in a modal 
fashion upon a certain category and are 
spread out in diminishing proportions to 
the right and left, while in simple chance 
they are distributed^equally in all cate- 
gories. The situation is illustrated by 
tossing pennies. There are two categories, 
heads and tails. If enough trials are 
made, there wiU be found to be an equal 
number of cases falling in each. Sim- 
ilarly, insofar as simple chance factors 
are present in the distributions of indi- 
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viduals along our empirical continuum, 
there will tend to result an equal number 
of cases upon each step. If such factors 
were the only ones present, the curve 
would be perfectly flat. Although we may 
neglect this chance distribution for prac- 
tical purposes (since it occurs everywhere 
equally), its presence should neverthe- 
less be noted. It may be represented, 
for example, in the occasional behavior 
of motorists before traSic signals. Some 
doctor hurrying upon an emergency case 
might have to disregard traffic signals in 
varying degrees wherever possible, ac- 
cording to chance factors in the flow of 
traffic which permitted him to do so. Or 
again, a motorist’s brakes might slip in 
an unpredictable degree, or there might 
be ice in varying degrees of slipperiness 
upon the pavement. Occurrences of this 
type might happen to people of any de- 
gree of ascendance or submission, or 
under various degrees of conformity- 
producing or biological pressure. They 
will tend to lower the proportion on the 
position of full compliance with the rule. 


and may in some cases tend to flatten 
the distribution. Evidence of the simple 
chance factor is probably shown in the 
left-hand portion of Figure 6A. Here we 
see the distribution of city employees 
who registered with the C.W.A. before 
any announcement was made that they 
must do so, hence before there was any 
incentive toward compliance with a rule 
or any standard through which individ- 
ual differences in promptness could be 
expressed. We find that this left-hand 
portion of the distribution is flat. About 
as many persons had effective reasons 
for registering upon one day as upon 
another. 

Regularities are found as truly in the 
field of human behavior as in the fields 
of physics or geology, so far as the com- 
ponents of action and their statistical 
summation are concerned. Our present 
hypothesis is directed toward a quanti- 
tative formulation of these components 
and an understanding of their operation 
according to a definite law. 
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Memory, Judgment, 
Perception, Motivation as 
Influenced by Social Conditions 


1 . 

SOCIAL FACTORS IN RECALL By Frederic Charles Bartlett 


Experiments on Remembering; The 
Method or Repeated Reproduction 

I have selected for special consideration 
a story which was adapted from a trans- 
lation by Dr. Franz Boas* of a North 
American folk-tale. Several reasons 
prompted the use of this story. 

First, the story as presented belonged 
to a level of culture and a social environ- 
ment exceedingly difierent from those of 
my subjects. Hence it seemed likely to 
afford good material for persistent trans- 
formation. I had also in mind the general 
problem of what actually happens when 
a popular story travels about from one 
social group to another, and thought that 
possibly the use of this story might throw 
some light upon the general conditions 
of transformation under such circum- 
stances. It may fairly be said that this 
hope was at least to some extent realized. 

Secondly, the incidents described in 
some of the cases had no very manifest 
interconnection, and I wished particu- 
larly to see how cfducated and rather 


sophisticated subjects would deal with 
this lack of obvious rational order. 

Thirdly, the dramatic character of 
some of the events recorded seemed likely 
to arouse fairly vivid visual imagery in 
suitable subjects, and l thought perhaps 
further light might be thrown on some 
of the suggestions regarding the condi- 
tions and functions of imaging arising 
from the use of The Method of Descrip- 
tion. * 

Fourthly, the conclusion of the story 
might easily be regarded as introducing 
a supernatural element, and I desired to 
see how this would lie dealt with. 

The original story was as follows: 

The War of the Ghosts 

One night two young men from Egulac 
went down to the river to hunt seals, and 
while they were there it became foggy and 
calm. Then they heard war-cries, and they 
thought: “Maybe this is a war-party.” They 
escaped to the shore; and hid behind a log. 
Now canoes came up, and they heard the 
noise of paddles, and saw one canoe coming 


From F. C. Bartlett, Remembering (Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1932). 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the publisher. 


^F. Boas, “Kathlamet Texts,” Btillelin 88, Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 1901), 
pp. 182-184. 

* A method used earlier in the book, and not excerpted here. 
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up to them. There were five men in the 
canoe, and they said: 

“What do you think? We wish to take you 
along. We are going up the river to make war 
on the people.” 

One of the young men said: “I have no 
arrows.” 

“Arrows are in the canoe,” they said. 

“I will not go along. I might be killed. 
My relatives do not know where I have gone. 
But you,” he said, turning to the other, 
“may go with them.” 

So one of the young men went, but the 
other returned home. 

And the warriors went on up the river to 
a town on the other side of Kalama. The 
people came down to the water, and they 
began to fight, and many were killed. But 
presently the young man heard one of the 
- warriors say: “Quick, let us go home: that 
Indian has been hit.” Now he thought: “Oh, 
they are ghosts.” He did not feel sick, but 
they said he had been shot. 

So the canoes went back to Egulac, and 
the young man went ashore to his house, and 
made a fire. And he told everybody and 
said: “Behold I accompanied the ghosts, 
and we went to fight. Many of our fellows 
were killed, and many of those who attacked 
us were killed. They said I was hit, and I did 
not feel sick.” 

He told it all, and then he became quiet 
When the sun rose he fell down. Something 
black came out of his mouth. His face be- 
came contorted. The people jumped up and 
cried. 

He was dead. 

Each subject read the story through 
to himself twice, g,t his normal reading 
rate. Except in the case which will be in- 
dicated later, the first reproduction was 
made 15 minutes after this reading. 
Other reproductions were effected at 
intervals as opportunity offered. No at- 
tempt was made to secure uniformity in 
the length of interval for all subjects; 
obviously equalizing intervals of any 
length in no way equalizes the effective 
conditions of reproduction in the case of 
different subjects. No subject knew the 
aim of the experiment. All who were m- 
terested in this were allowed to think 


that the test was merely one for accuracy 
of recall. 

I shall analyze the results obtained in 
three ways: 

First, a number of reproductions will 
be given in full, together with some com- 
ments; 

Secondly, special details of interest in 
this particular story will be considered; 

Thirdly, certain general or common 
tendencies in the successive remembering 
of the story will be stated and discussed 
more fully. 

Some Complete Reproductions 
Together with Comments 

After an interval of 20 hours subject 
H produced the following first reproduc- 
tion: 

The War op the Ghosts 

Two men from Edulac went fishing. WTiile 
thus occupied by the river they heard a 
noise in the distance. 

“It sounds like a cry.” said one, and 
presently there appeared some men in 
canoes w ho invited them to join the party on 
their adventure. One of the young men re- 
fused to go, on the ground of family ties, but 
the other offered to go. 

“But there are no arrows,” he said. 

“The arrows are in the boat,” was the 
reply. 

He thereupon took his place, while his 
friend returned home. The party paddled 
up the river to Kaloma, and began to land 
on the banks of the river. The enemy came 
rushing upon them, and some sharp fighting 
ensued. Presently someone was injured, and 
the cry was raised that the enemy \iere 
ghosts. 

The party returned down the stream, and 
the young man arrived home feeling none 
the worse lor his experience. The next morn- 
ing at dawn he endeavoured to recount his 
adventures. While he was talking something 
black issued from his mouth. Suddenly he 
uttered a cry and fell down. His friends 
gathered round him. 

But he was dead. 

' In general form (1) the story is con- 
siderably shortened, mainly by omis- 
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sions; (2) the phraseology becomes more 
modern, more “journalistic,” e.g., “re- 
fused, on the ground of family ties”; 
“sharp fighting ensued”; “feeling none 
the worse for his adventures”; “some- 
thing black issued from his mouth”; 
(3) the story has already become some- 
what more coherent and consequential 
than in its original form. 

In matter there are numerous omis- 
sions and some transformations. The 
more familiar “boat” once replaces 
“canoe”; hunting seals becomes merely 
“fishing”; Egulac becomes Edulac, while 
Kalama changes to Kaloma. The main 
point about the ghosts is entirely mis- 
understood. The two excuses made by 
the man who did not wish to join the 
war-party change places; that “he re- 
fused on the ground of family ties” be- 
comes the only excuse explicitly offered. 

Eight days later this subject remem- 
bered the story as follows: ' 

The War of the Ghosts 

Two young men from Edulac went fishing. 
While thus engaged they heard a noise in the 
distance. “That sounds like a war-cry,” said 
one, “there is going to be some fighting.” 
Presently there appeared some warriors who 
invited them to join an expedition up the 
river. 

One of the young men excused himself on 
the ground of family ties. “I cannot come,” 
he said, “as I might get killed.” So he re- 
turned home. The other man, however, 
joined the party, and they proceeded in 
canoes up the river. While landing on the 
banks the enemy appeared and were running 
down to meet them. Soon someone was 
wounded, and^he party discovered that they 
were fighting against ghosts. The young man 
and his companion returned to the boats, 
and went back to their homes. 

The next morning at dawn he was describ- 
ing his adventures to his friends, who had 
gathered round him. Suddenly something 
black issued from his mouth, and he fell 
down uttering a cry. His friends closed 
around him, but found that he was dead. 

All the tendencies to change mani- 
fested in the first reproduction now seem 


to be more marked. The story has bo- 
come still more concise, still more co- 
herent. The proper name Kaloma has 
disappeared, and the lack of arrows, put 
into the second place a week earlier, has 
now dropped out completely. On the 
other hand a part of the other excuse: 
“I might get killed,” now comes back 
into the story, though it found no place 
in the first version. It is perhaps odd that 
the friend, after having returned home, 
seems suddenly to come back into the 
story again when the young man is 
wounded. But this kind of confusion of 
connected incidents is a common char- 
acteristic of remembering. 

Experiments on Remembering; The 

Method of Serial Reproduction 

Methods for studying remembering 
often deal with factors influencing indi- 
vidual observers. They help to show what 
occurs when a person makes use of some 
new material which he meets, assimilat- 
ing it and later reproducing it in his own 
characteristic manner. Already it is clear, 
however, that several of the factors in- 
fluencing the individual observer are so- 
cial in origin and character. For example, 
many of the transformations which took 
place as a result of the repeated reproduc- 
tion of jirose passages were directly due 
to the influence of social conventions and 
beliefs current in the group to which the 
individual subject belonged. In the actual 
remembering of daily life the importance 
.of these social factors is greatly intensi- 
fied. The form which a rumor, or a story, 

’ Dr a decorative design, finally assumes 
within a given social group is the work of 
many different successive social reac- 
tions. Elements of culture, or cultural 
complexes, pass from person to person 
within a group, or from group to group, 
and, eventually reaching a thoroughly 
conventionalized form, may take an es- 
tablished place in the general mass of 
culture possessed by a specific group. 
Whether we deal with an institution, a 
mode of conduct, a story, or an art- 
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form, the conventionalized product va- 
ries from group to group, so that it may 
come to be the very characteristic we 
use when we wish most sharph' to differ- 
entiate one social group from another. 
In this way, cultural characters which 
have a common origin may come to have 
apparently the most diverse forms. 

The experiments now to be described 
were designed to study the effects of the 
combination of changes brought about 
by many different individuals. The re- 
sults produced arc not entirely beyond 
the range of experimental research, as I 
shall show, and the main method which 
I have used is best called The Method of 
Serial Reproduction. 

In its material form this method is 
simply a reduplication of The Method nf 
Repeated Reproduction. The only differ- 
ence is that -A.’s reproduction is now itself 
reproduced by B, whose version is sub- 
sequently dealt with by C, and so on. In 
this way chains of reproduction were ob- 
tained: (1) of folk-stories, (2) of descrip- 
tive and argumentative prose passages 
and (3) of picture material. The folk- 
stories were used, as before, because they 
are predominant!)' a t)'pe of material 
which passes very rapidly from one social 
group to another; because most subjects 
regard them as interesting in themselves; 
because stories can easily be chosen 
which were fashioned in a social environ- 
ment very different from that of any 
social group that is likely to )'ield sub- 
jects for a given experiment; and because, 
both as to form and as to content, they 
undergo much change in the course of 
transmission. The descriptive and argu- 
mentative passages were used because 
they represent a U'pe of material with 
which all the subjects of these experi- 
ments were already familiar, so that they 
would provide some kind of check, or 
control, upon the results with the folk- 
tales. The picture material was used, 
because the transmission of picture forms 
has constantly occurred in the develop- 
ment of decorative and realistic art, and 


in order to see whether the same princi- 
ples of change would operate in spite of 
the difference of medium dealt with. 

In the case of the verbal passages, each 
subject read the material twice through, 
to himself, at his normal reading pace. 
Reproduction was effected after a filled 
interval of 15-30 minutes. In the case of 
the picture forms, a subject was alloucd 
adequate time for observation, and he 
effected his reproduction after a similar 
interval. 

So far as the two chains of reproduc- 
tion already considered go, it appears 
that, under the conditions of the e.xperi- 
ment, the following are the main tt-pes 
of transformation likely to occur: 

1. There wiU be much general simplifi- 
cation, due to the omission of material 
that appears irrelevant, to the construc- 
tion gradually of a more coherent whole, 
and to the changing of the unfamiliar 
into some more familiar counterpart. 

2. There will be persistent rationaliza- 
tion, both of a whole story and of its de- 
tails, until a form is reached which can 
be readily dealt with by all the subjects 
belonging to the special social group con- 
cerned. This may result in considerable 
elaboration. 

3. There will be a tendency for certain 
incidents to become dominant, so that 
aU the others are grouped about them. 

It also seems probable that a cumula- 
tive form of stor)' favors the retention of 
the general series of incidents with little 
change, and that whatever causes amuse- 
ment is likely to be remembered and 
preserved. It may be to this last factor 
that the preservation of tlie novel in a 
commonplace setting is largely due. 

Soci.\L Psychology and the 
Matter o¥ Recall 

First, then, I propose to consider a few 
^typical cases in which memory appears 
[to be directly influenced by social facts. 
I shall discuss the psychological explana- 
tion of these instances, and, following 
this, I shall draw certain tentative con- 
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elusions bearing upon the psychological 
significance of social organization, so far 
as remembering is concerned. 

Some years ago the Paramount Chief 
of the Swazi people, accompanied by 
several of his leading men, visited Eng- 
land for the purpose of attempting to 
obtain a final settlement of a long-stand- 
ing land dispute. 'W'hen the party re- 
turned, there was naturally some curi- 
osity among the British settlers in Swazi- 
land concerning what were the main 
points of recall by the native group of 
their visit to England. The one thing 
that remained most firmly and vividly 
fixed in the recollection of the Swazi 
chiefs was their picture of the English 
policeman, regulating the road traflSc 
with uplifted hand. 

Why should this simple action have 
made so profound an impression? Cer- 
tainly not merely because it was taken 
as a symbol of power. Many other illus- 
trations of power, far more striking to 
the European mind, had been seen and. 
for all practical purposes, forgotten. The 
Swazi greets his fellow, or his visitor, 
with uplifted hand. Here was the familiar 
gesture, warm with friendliness in a 
foreign country, and at the same time 
arresting in its consequences. It was one 
of the few things they saw that fitted 
immediately into their o\vn well-estab- 
lished socM framework, and so it pro- 
duced a quick impression and a lasting 
effect. 

I take another case from the same 
commimity. Even acute observers often 
assert of the Swazi the same kind of 
observation that has been made of the 
Bantu in general: “The Bantu mind is 
endowed with a wonderful memory.” - 
Yet this sort of st|itement never seems 


to have been submitted to any careful 
experimental test.® If such tests were 
carried out, it would most certainly be 
found that individual differences are 
about as pronounced as they are in a 
European community, and, a fact more 
to our present purpose, that the lines of 
accurate and full recall are very largely 
indeed, just as they are with us, a matter 
of social organization, with its accepted 
scales of value. 

I myself, having listened to numerous 
stories about the marvelous word-per- 
fect memory of the Swazi from his 
childhood up, and having been credibly 
informed that I could test these stories, 
with complete certainty of confirmation, 
upon any person I liked, arranged a. 
simple experiment. Choosing at random 
a boy of eleven or twelve years of age, 
a native interpreter and myself con- 
cocted a brief message of about twenty- 
five words which the boy was to take 
from one end to another of a village. The 
journey took him about two minutes. 
The message was given to him very care- 
fully twice over, and he did not know 
that he was being kept under observa- 
tion. He was given a lively inducement 
to be accurate. He delivered the message 
with three important omissions, doing 
certainly no better than an English boy 
of the same age might do. Several times 
also I tried, with natives of varied ages 
and both sexes, common observation and 
description tests, something like the ones 
I have already recorded in this book, 
but with modifications so as to make 
them of greater intrinsic interest to a 
native observer. The results were much 
the same as they would have been for 
similar tests in a typical European group, 
neither better nor worse. 


“ Henri A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe (London, 1927), Vol. II, p. 619. 

“ It seems very curious that, while a mass of excellent experimental observation has been carried 
Out upon the special sense reactions of relatively primitive people (see, e g.. Report of the Cambrtage 
expedition to the Torres Straits, Cambridge, 1903), little controlled investigation has been made upon 
their-higher mental processes. Yet the latter would almost certainly reveal many extremely interest- 
ing results, and might go far to correct current views with regard to profound differences of mental 
life between civilized and uncivilized peoples. 
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Nevertheless, it is not difficult to show 
that the common belief has some ground. 
For example, once, when I was talking 
with a prominent Scottish settler in 
Swaziland who has an extensive and 
sound knowledge of the native, he re- 
peated the usual stories of exceedingly 
accurate and detailed memory. I told 
him of my own tests, and he at once 
agreed that his assertions held good only 
provided the native were taken in his 
own preferred fields of interest. Now 
most Swazi culture revolves around the 
possession and care of cattle. Cattle are 
the center of many of the most persistent 
and important social customs. The 
settler himself suggested a test case. He 
guaranteed that his herdsman would 
give me a prompt and absolutely literal 
description of all the cattle which he, 
the owner, had bought a year earlier. 
The herdsman had been with him while 
the transactions were completed, and 
had then driven the beasts back to the 
main farm. Immediately after the pur- 
chase, the cattle had been dispersed to 
different places and the herdsman had 
seen them no more. The settler himself 
had his own written records of the deals, 
and naturally could not himself remem- 
ber the details without looking them up. 
It was arranged that he should not him- 
self look at his records, or interview the 
herdsman. At the moment, the native 
was found to be at a “ beer-drink,” and 
inaccessible in more ways than one. The 
next day, however, the man was sent to 
me. He walked some twenty miles and 
brought with him the sealed book of 
accounts, which, in any case, he was not 
able to read. He knew nothing whatever 
of the reason for his journey. I asked him 
for a list of the cattle bought by his 
employer the year previously, together 
with whatever detail he cared to give. 
Squatting on the ground, apparently 
wholly unmoved, he rapidly recited the 
list. This was as follows: 

From Magama Sikindsa, one black ox 
for £4; 


From Mloyeni Sifundra, one young black 
ox for £2 ; 

From Mbimbi Maseko, one young black 
ox, with a white brush to its tail, for £2 ; 

From Gampoka Likindsa, one young 
white bull, with small red spots, for £l. 

From Map.sini Ngomane and Mpohlonde 
Maseko, one red cow, one black heifer, one 
very young black bull for £3 in all; 

From Makanda, one young grey ox, about 
two years old, for £3; 

From Lolalela, one spotted five year old 
cow, white and black, for £3, which was 
made up of two bags of grain and £1 ; 

From Mampini Mavalane, one black poUy 
cow, with gray on the throat, for £3; 

From Ndoda Kadeli, one young red heifer, 
the calf of a red cow, and with a white belly, 
for £1. 

My notes, made at the time, say that 
the herdsman, a native of something over 
forty years, “showed no hesitation, no 
apparent interest, and certainly no e.\- 
citement. He seemed to be reciting a 
well-known exercise and in no way re- 
constructing the deals on the basis of a 
few definitely remembered details.” 

The list was correct in every detail 
but two. The price of the second black 
ox mentioned was £1. 10s., and the 
“black” heifer from Mpohlonde Maseko 
was described in the book as “red.” 
Against these trifling errors, it must be 
remembered that the herdsman had him- 
self no say in the price of the beasts, and 
had merely overheard the bargains made 
by his master; and further that native 
color names are apt to be rather widely 
ambiguous. 

It seems certain that this was in no 
way an isolated and remarkable case. 
The Swazi herdsman has generally an 
accurate and prodigiously retentive ca- 
pacity to recall the individual character- 
istics of his beasts. An animal may stray 
and get mixed up with other herds. It 
may be away for a very long time. How- 
ever long the interval, if the owner comes 
with a description of the missing beast, 
his word is almost never questioned, and 
he is peaceably allowed to drive the 
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animal back. It is true, that, in spite of 
this, cattle were formerly all earmarked 
— a custom that apjiears to have fallen 
into disuse except in the case of the Royal 
herds — but altogether apart from these 
special marks, by common consent, the 
native herdsman always remembers his 
beasts individually. 

And why should he not? Just as the 
policeman’s uplifted hand was note- 
worthy because of the familiar social 
background, so the individual peculiar- 
ities of the cattle can be recalled freshly 
and vividly, because herds, and all deal- 
ings with them, are of tremendous social 
importance. 

t We can now see the general psychology 
iinderlying the way in which social con- 
ditions settle the matter of individual 
^recall. Every social group is organized 
and held together by some specific psy- 
chological tendency or group of tenden- 
cies, which give the group a bias in its 
dealings with external circumstances. 
The bias constructs the special persistent 
features of group culture, its technical 
and religious practices, its material art, 
/its traditions and institutions, and these 
I again, once they are established, become 
I themselves direct stimuli to individual 
response within the group. Perhaps, in 
some so far unexplained way, the social 
bias of the group may work its way, by 
actual inheritance, into at least some of 
the individual members; perhaps all that 
happens is that it appears in the indi- 
vidual through the pervasive influence 
of one of the many forms of social sug- 
gestion. In agy case, it does immediately 
settle what the individual will observe 
in his environment, and what he will 
connect from his past life with this direct 
response. It does tjjiis markedly in two 
ways. First, by providing that setting of 
interest, excitement and emotion which 
favors the development of specific 
images, and secondly, by providing a 
I persistent framework of institutions and 
customs which acts as a schematic basis 
for constructive memory. 


Social Psychology and the 
Manner of Recall 

I shall state briefly three principles. 
I do this with great hesitation. Others 
could perhaps be derived from the gen- 
eral discussion. In an uncharted realm 
like the present one, any tentative ex- 
pression of laws can do no more than 
form a basis for a further exploration of 
the relevant facts. The principles, such 
as they are, must stand or fall as more 
1 , facts become known. What is beyond 
dispute is that remembering, in a group, 
is influenced, as to its maimer, directly 
by the preferred persistent tendencies of 
'that group. 

^1. In whatever field, where social or- 
ganization has no specifically directed 
organizing tendencies, but only a group 
of interests, all about equally dominant, 
recall is apt to be of the rote recapitu- 
latory type. This very often is the case 
over a wide field of daily happenings in 
the primitive group. 

2. Whenever there are strong, pre- 
ferred, persistent, specific, social tend- 
encies, remembering is apt to appear 
direct, and as if it were a way of reading 
off from a copy, and there is a minimum 
of irrelevance. It may perhaps be that 
this is due to the adoption of a direct 
image type of recall, supplemented by 
the help of prevailing social “schemata” 
which take the form of persistent cus- 
toms. 

'^3. Whenever strong, preferred, per- 
sistent, social tendencies are subjected 
to any form of forcible social control 
(e.g., are disapproved by an incoming 
superior people, or are opposed to the 
general immediate trend of social de- 
velopment in the group), social remem- 
bering is very apt to take on a construc- 
tive and inventive character, either 
wittingly or unwittingly. Its manner then 
tends to become assertive, rather dog- 
matic and confident, and recall will prob- 
ably be accompanied by excitement and 
emotion. 
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Each of these principles has found 
illustration in the preceding discussion. 
Obviously they aU stand in need of 


further differentiation before, some day, 
the whole story of the social control of 
remembering can be written. 


2 . 

THE DEFINITION OF THE SITUATION 

By William 1. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki 


We cannot enter here into detailed indi- 
cations of what social technology should 
be, but we must take into account the 
chief point of its method — the general 
form which every concrete problem of 
social technique assumes. Whatever may 
be the aim of social practice — modifica- 
tion of individual attitudes or of social 
institutions — in trying to attain this aim 
we never find the elements which we 
want to use or to modify isolated and 
passively waiting for our activity, but 
always embodied in active practical sitti- 
ations, which have been formed inde- 
pendently of us and with which our 
activity has to comply. 

The situation is the set of values and 
attitudes with which the individual or 
the group has to deal in a process of 
activity and with regard to which this 
activity is planned and its results ap- 
preciated. Every concrete activity is the 
solution of a situation. The situation 
involves three kinds of data: (1) The 
objective conditions under which the 
individual or society has to act, that is, 
the totality of values — economic, social, 
religious, intellectual, etc.— which at the 
given moment affect directly or indirectly 
the conscious status of the individual or 
the group. (2) The pre-existing attitudes 
of the individual or the group which at 
the given moment have an actual in- 
fluence upon his behavior. (3) The defi- 
nition of the situation, that is, the more 
or less clear conception of the conditions 


and consciousness of the attitudes. And 
the definition of the situation is a neces- 
sary preliminary to any act of the will, 
for in given conditions and with a given 
set of attitudes an indefinite plurality of 
actions is possible, and one definite 
action can appear only if these condi- 
tions are selected, interpreted, and com- 
bined in a determined way and if a cer- 
tain systematization of these attitudes 
is reached, so that one of them becomes 
predominant and subordinates the 
others. It happens, indeed, that a cer- 
tain value imposes itself immediately 
and unreflectively and leads at once to 
action, or that an attitude as soon as it 
appears excludes the others and e.x- 
presses itself unhesitatingly in an active 
process. In these cases, whose most 
radical examples are found in reflex and 
instinctive actions, the definition is 
already given to the individual by e.x- 
ternal conditions or by his own tenden- 
cies. But usually there is a process of 
reflection, after which either a ready 
social definition is applied or a new 
personal definition worked out. 

Let us take a typical example out of 
the fifth volume of the present work, 
concerning the family life of the immi- 
grants in America. A husband, learning 
of his wife’s infidelity, deserts her. The 
objective conditions were: (1) the social , 
institution of mdrriage with all the rules 
involved; (2) the wife, the other man, 
the children, the neighbors, and in gen- 


From W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (New York: 
Alfred A Knopf, Inc., 1927), Vol. I. Copyright 1918, 1919, 1920, 1927, by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Reprinted by permission of the authors and the publisher. 
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eral all the individuals constituting the 
habitual environment of the husband 
and, in a sense, given to him as values; 
(3) certain economic conditions; (4) the 
fact of the wife’s infidelity. Toward all 
these values the husband had certain 
attitudes, some of them traditional, 
others recently developed. Now, perhaps 
under the influence of the discovery of 
his wife’s infidelity, perhaps after having 
developed some new attitude toward the 
sexual or economic side of marriage, 
perhaps simply influenced by the advice 
of a friend in the form of a rudimentary 
scheme of the situation helping him to 
“see the point,” he defines the situation 
for himself. He takes certain conditions 
into account, ignores or neglects others, 
or gives them a certain interpretation in 
view of some chief value, which may be 
his wife’s infidelity, or the economic 
burdens of family life of which this 
infidelity gives him the pretext to rid 


himself, or perhaps some other woman> 
or the half-ironical pi)y of his neighbors, 
etc. And in this definition some one 
attitude — sexual jealousy, or desire for 
economic freedom, or love for the other 
woman, or offended desire for recogni- 
tion — or a complex of these attitudes, 
or a new attitude (hate, disgust) sub- 
ordinates to itself the others and mani- 
fests itself chiefly in the subsequent 
action, which is evidently a solution of 
the situation, and fully determined both 
in its social and in its individual com- 
ponents by the whole set of values, atti- 
tudes, and reflective schemes which the 
situation included. When a situation is 
solved, the result of the activity becomes 
an element of a new situation, and this, 
is most clearly evidenced in cases where 
the activity brings a change of a social 
institution whose unsatisfactory func- 
tioning was the chief element of the first 
situation. 


3 . 


GROUP INFLUENCES UPON THE FORMATION OF 
NORMS AND ATTITUDES By Muzafer Sherif 


Hypothesis to Be Tested 

We have seen that if a reference point 
is lacking in the external field of stimu- 
lation, it is established internally as the 
temporal sequence of presentation of 
stimuli goes on. Accordingly we raise 
the problem: What will an individual do 
when he is placed in an objectively un- 
stable situation in which all basis of 
comparison, as far as the external field 
of stimulation is concerned, is absent? 
In other words, what will he do when the 
external frame of reference is eliminated, 
in so far as the aspect in which we are 
interested is concerned? Will he give a 


hodgepodge of erratic judgments^ Or 
will he establish a point of reference of 
his own? Consistent results in this situa- 
tion may be taken as the index of a 
subjectively evolved frame of reference. 

We must first study the tendency of 
the individual. We must begin with the 
individual in order to do away with the 
dualism between “individual psychol- 
ogy” and “social psychology.” In this 
way we can find the differences between 
rncflvidual responses in the individual 
situation and in the group situation. 

Coming to the social level we can 
push our problem further. What will a 
group of people do in the same unstable 


From Muzafer Sherif, The Psychology of Social Norms (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1936), and 
from M. Sherif, “An Experimental Approach to the Study of Attitudes,” Sociotnelry, 1937, I, 
90-98, with the permission of the author and the publishers. 
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situation? Will the different individuals 
in the group give a hodgepodge of 
judgments? Or will they establish a col- _ 
lective frame of reference? If so, of what 
sort? If every person establishes a norm, 
will it be his own norm and different 
from the norms of others in the group? 
Or win there be established a common 
norm peculiar to the particular group 
situation and depending upon the pres- 
ence of these individuals together and 
their influence upon one another? If they 
in time come to perceive the uncertain 
and unstable situation which they face 
in common in such a way as to give it 
some sort of order, perceiving it as 
ordered by a frame of reference devel- 
• oped among them in the course of the 
experiment, and if this frame of reference 
is peculiar to the group, then we may 
say that we have at least the prototype 
of the psychological process involved in 

the formation of a norm in a group. 

;/ 

The Axjtokinetic Effect: Its 
POSS tBILITIES FOR OUR PROBLEM 

With these considerations clearly in 
mind, our first task has been to find 
objectively unstable situations that 
would permit themselves to be struc- 
tured in several ways, depending on the 
character of the subjectively established 
reference points. From among other pos- 
sible experimental situations that could 
be used to test our hypothesis, we chose 
to use the situation that is suitable to 
produce autokinetic effects, as meeting 
the requirements demanded by our 
hypothesis. 

The conditions that produce the auto- 
kinetic effect afford an excellent experi- 
mental situation to test our hypothesis. 
We can easily get the autokinetic effect. 
In complete darkness, such as is found in 
a closed room that is not illuminated, or 


on a cloudy night in the open when there 
are no other lights visible, a single small 
light seems to move, and it may appear 
to move erratically in all directions. If 
you present the point of light repeatedly 
to a person, he may see the light appear- 
ing at different places in the room each 
time, especially if he does not know the 
distance between himself and the light. 
The experimental production of the 
autokinetic effect is very easy and works 
without any exception, provided, of 
course, that the person does not use 
special devices to destroy the effect. For 
in a completely dark room a single point 
of light cannot be localized definitely, 
because there is nothing in reference to 
which you can locate it. The effect takes 
place even when the person looking at 
the light knows perfectly wejl that the 
light is not moving. These are facts 
which are not subject to controversy; 
any one can easily test them for himself. 
In this situation not only docs the 
stimulating light appear erratic and ir- 
regular to the subject, but at times the 
person himself feels insecure about his 
spatial bearing. This comes out in an 
especially striking way if he is seated 
in a chair without a back and is un- 
familiar with the position of the experi- 
mental room in the building. Under these 
conditions some subjects report that 
they are not only confused about the 
location of the light; they are even 
confused about the stability of their own 
position. 

The autokinetic effect is not a new 
artificial phenomenon invented by the 
psychologists. It is older than experi- 
mental psychology. Since it sometimes 
appears in the observation of the heav- 
enly bodies, the astronomers^ had al- 
ready noticed it and offered theories to 
explain it. 


t For a concise history of the autokinetic effect as a scientific problem, see H. F. Adams, “Auto- 
kinetic Sensations,” Psychol. Monog., 1912, No. 59, 32-44. Several theories have also been advanced 
by psychologists to explain the nature of the autokinetic effect. These are immaterial for our present 
problem. The important fact for us to remember is that the autokinetic effect is produced whenever 
a visual stimulus object lacks a spatial frame of reference. 
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We have studied the influence of such 
social factors as siiggesHon and the groiilt 
situation on the extent and direction of 
the experimental movement. The study 
of the extent of the experienced move- 
ment permits a quantitative study for 
the approach to the formation of norms. 
We shall therefore report on the e.xtcnt 
of movemeni. 

Procedure 

We have studied the extent of the 
movement experienced in two situations: 
(1) when alone, except for the e.xperi- 
menter (in order to get the reaction of 
the individual unaffected by other ex- 
perimentally introduced social factors, 
and thus to gain a basic notion about the 
perceptual process under the circum- 
stances); and (2) when the individual is 
in a group situation (in order to discover 
modifications brought about by mem- 
bership in the group). 

The subject was introduced into the 
group situation in two ways; (1) He was 
brought into a group situation after 
being e.xperimented upon when alone. 
This was done to find out the influence 
of the group situation after he had an 
opportunity to react to the situation 
first in accordance with his own tenden- 
cies and had ordered it subjectively in 
his own way. (2) He was first introduced 
to the situation in the group, haying no 
previous familiarity ^\ith the situation 
at all, and afterwards experimented 
upon individually. This was done to find 
out whether the perceptual order or 
norm that might be established in the 
group situa^on would continue to deter- 
mine his reaction to the same situation 
when he faced it alone. This last point 
is crucial for ourjproblem. The others 
lead up to it and clarify its implications. 

The subjects, apparatus, and proce- 
dures used will be only briefly outlined 
here. They are reported in lull elsewhere. 
The experiments were carried on in dark 


rooms in the Columbia University psy- 
chological laboratory. The subjects were 
graduate and undergraduate male stu- 
dents at Columbia University and New 
York University. They were not major- 
ing in psychology. They did not know 
anything about the physical stimulus 
setup, or the purpose of the experiment. 
There were 19 subjects in the individual 
experiments; 40 subjects took part in 
the group e.xperiments. 

IxDiviDu.^L Experiments 

The stimulus light was a tiny point of 
light seen through a small hole in a metal 
box. The light was exposed to the sub- 
ject by the opening of a small shutter 
controlled by the experimenter. The^ 
distance between the subject and the 
light was five meters. The obserr^er was 
seated at a table on which was a tele- 
graph key. The following instructions 
w'ere given in written form: “When the 
room is completely dark, I shall give you 
the signal Ready, and then show j-ou a 
point of light. After a short time the 
light will start to move. As soon as you 
see it move, press the key. A few seconds 
later the light will disappear. Then tell 
me the distance it moved. Try to make 
your estimates as accurate as possible." 

These instructions summarize the gen- 
eral procedure of the experiment. A 
short time after the light wms exposed 
following the Ready signal, the subject 
pressed the key; this produced a faint 
but audible ticking. in the timing ap- 
paratus indicating that the subject had 
perceived the (autokinetic) movement. 
The exposure time, after the subject 
pressed the key to indicate that he had 
begun to experience the movement, was 
two seconds in all cases. The light was 
physically stationary during the entire 
time and was not moved at all during 
any of the experiments. 

After the light had disappeared, the 
subject reported orally the distance 


“ M. Sherif, “A Study of Some Social Factors in 


Perception,” Arch. Psychol., 1935, No. 187, 
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B — Signal button Sg-Signal light 

E — Experimenter Sh-Shutter 

K — Reaction key St'-Stimulus light 

Ms-Movable screen T— Timer 

S— Subject W— Stop watch 

Sc-Screen 

Scale One meter 

Fig. 1. Plan of experimental room. 

through which it had moved as he ex- 
perienced it. The experimenter recorded 
each judgment as soon as it was spoken 
by the subject, writing each one on a 
separate sheet of a small paper pad. One 
hundred judgments were obtained from 
each subject. The subjects reported their 
estimates in inches (or fractions of 
inches). 

The quantitative results are reported 
elsewhere.’ Here we shall present only 

’ M. Shcrif, “A Study of Some Social Factors 
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the conclusions reached on the basis of 
these quantitative results, and give 
some important introspections that clar- 
ify these conclusions further. 

The results unequivocally indicate 
that when individuals perceive move- 
ments which lack any other standard of 
comparison, they subjectively establish a 
range of extent and a point (a standard or 
norm) within that range which is peculiar 
to the individual, that may differ from 
the range and point (standard or norm) 
established by other individuals. In 
other words, when individuals repeatedly 
perceive movement which offers no ob- 
jective basis for gauging the extent of 
movement, there develops within them, 
in the course of a succession of presenta- 
tions, a standard (norm or reference 
point). This subjectively established 
standard or norm serves as a reference 
point with which each successive ex- 
perienced movement is compared and 
judged to be short, long, or medium — 
within the range peculiar to the sub- 
ject. 

To express the point more generally, 
we conclude that in the absence of an 
objective range or scale of stimuli and 
an externally given reference point or 
standard, each individual builds up a 
range of his own and an internal (sub- 
jective) reference point within that 
range, and each successive judgment is 
given within that range and in relation 
to that reference point. The range and 
reference point established by each in- 
dividual are peculiar to himself when he 
is experimented upon alone.^ 

In the second series of the individual 
experiments, it was found that once a 
"range, and a point of reference within 
that range, is establisjied by an individ- 
ual, there is a tendency to preserve these 
in the experiments on subsequent days. 
A second and third series of 100 judg- 
ments each show a median score for a 
given subject which is very similar to 

in Perception,” Arch. Psychol., 1935, No. 187. 
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that found in the first series, but with a 
reduced variability. 

The written introspective reports ob- 
tained from every observer at the end 
of the experiment further corroborate 
these conclusions based upon the quanti- 
tative results. Introspections of the 
following sort, which are typical, show 
that the subjects first found it hard to 
estimate distance because of the lack of 
externally given reference points or 
standards: 

"Darkness left no guide for distance.” 

“It was difficult to estimate the dis- 
tance the light moved, because of the 
lack of visible neighboring objects.” 

“There was no fixed point from which 
to judge distance.” 

Introspections of the following sort 
indicate that the subjects developed 
standards of their own in the absence of 
objective ones; 

“Compared with previous distance.”' 

“Used first estimate as standard.” 

This reveals once more the general 
psychological tendency to experience 
things in relation to some frame of 
reference. What W'e did in the group 
experiments was to carry this finding 
of experimental psychology into social 
psychology and note how it operates 
when the individual is in a group situa- 
tion. 

GeOTTP ExPERIJtENTS 

On the basis of the results given, the 
problem which we must study in the 
group situation becomes self-evident. 
The individual experiences the external 
field of stimulation in relation to a frame 
of reference. When a frame of reference 
is given in the objective situation, this 
will usually deteririjne in an important 
way the structural relationships of the 
experience; in such cases all other parts 
wiU be organized as determined or 
modified by it. But at times such an 
objective frame of reference is lacking — 
the field of stimulation is unstable, 
vague, and not well structured. In. this 


case the individual perceives the situa- 
tion as shaped by his own internally 
evolved frame of reference. The ques- 
tions that arise for the experiment in 
the group situation, then, are the foUow- 
ing: 

How will an individual who is found 
in the group situation perceive the 
stimulus field? Will there evolve in him 
again a range and a standard (norm) 
within that range that will be peculiar 
to him, as was the case when individuals 
were experimented on alone? Or will 
group influences prevent him from estab- 
lishing any well-defined range and refer- 
ence point within that range, and thus 
spoil his capacity to perceive the uncer- 
tain situation in any sort of order? Or 
will the individuals in the group act 
together to establish a range, and a refer- 
ence point within that range, which are 
peculiar to the group? If such "a range 
and reference point are established, what 
will be the influence of such a group 
product on the individual member when 
he subsequently faces the same stimulus 
situation alone? 

The questions outlined above repre- 
sent more or less pure cases. There are, 
of course, other possibilities that lie 
between these pure cases. 

With these questions, we face directly 
the psychological basis of social norms. 
We must admit that we have reduced 
the process to a very simple form. But 
the first fundamental psychological prob- 
lem is the way an individual perceives a 
stimulus situation. The behavior follows 
upon this perception rather than upon 
the bald physical presence of the stimu- 
lus. There is no simple and direct cor- 
relation between the stimulus and the 
subsequent behavior, especially on the 
level of behavior wdth which we are 
dealing. A simple perceptual situation is 
the first requirement for experimental 
analysis of the problem. 

We purposely chose a stimulus situa- 
tion in which the external factors are 
unstable enough, within limits, to allow 
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the internal factors to furnish the dom- 
inating role in establishing the main 
characteristics of organization. This en- 
ables us to say that any consistent 
product in the experience of the indi- 
vidual members of the group, differing 
from their experience as isolated individ- 
uals, is a function of their interaction in 
-^the group. 

We do not face stimulus situations 
involving other people, or even the world 
of nature around us, in an indifferent 
way; we are charged with certain modes 
of readiness, certain established norms, 
which enter to modify our reactions. This 
important consideration shaped the plan- 
ning of the group e.\'periments. We 
studied the differences between the reac- 
tions (a) when the individuals first faced 
our stimulus situation in the group, and 
(J) when they faced the group situation 
after first establishing their individual 
ranges and norms in the individual situa- 
tion. Accordingly, twenty of the subjects 
began with the individual situation and 
were then put into groups in subsequent 
e.xperimental sessions; the other twenty 
started with group sessions and ended 
with individual sessions. 

This rotation technique enabled us to 
draw conclusions regarding the following 
important questions; How much does the 
individual carry over from his individ- 
ually established way of reacting to a 
later situation when facing the same 
stimulus in the group? How much will 
he be influenced by his membership in 
the group after once his range and norm 
have been established individually when 
alone? How will he experience the situa- 
tion when alone, after a common range 
and norm have been established peculiar 
to the group of which he is a member? 
In short, will the common product de- 
^Veloped in the group serve as a deter- 
' -'mining factor when he subsequently faces 
the same situation alone? 

The experimental setting was in gen- 
eral the same as in previous experiments. 
Of course, addition?! techninupe were 


necessary to handle two or more mem- 
bers of a group at the same time. One 
major addition was the use of signal 
lights. As the subjects were new to the 
experimenter, he could not tell from the 
voice alone who was giving a judgment. 
So as each subject gave his judgment 
aloud, he pressed a push button con- 
nected with a dim signal light of a par- 
ticular color by which the experimenter 
might know who the speaker was. 

There were eight groups of two sub- 
jects each and eight groups of three sub- 
jects each. Four groups in each of the 
two categories started with the individual 
situation (one whole session for each 
individual), and then functioned as 
groups. Four groups in each category 
started in group situations for the first 
three sessions on three different days 
(aU subjects of each group being present), 
and were then broken up and studied in 
t'ne individual situation. 

In order to make the relation of indi- 
vidual members to one another as 
natural as possible, within the limits of 
the experimental setting, the subjects 
were left free as to the order in which 
they would give their judgments. In 
fact, they were told at the start to give 
their judgments in random order as they 
pleased. Whether the judgments of the 
person who utters his first have more 
influence than the others becomes a study 
in leadership, which is a further interest- 
ing problem. Perhaps such studies will 
give us an insight into the effect of 
polarization on the production of norms 
in a group situation. But from the e.x- 
amination of our results, we can say that 
the reporting of the judgments has a 
gradual cumulative effect; aside from 
whatever influence ^.the first judgment 
may have on the second or third at a 
given moment, the judgments of the 
third individual at a given presentation 
are not without effect on the subsequent 
judgments of the first subject in the 
round of presentations following. Thus 
th? nrodiirtinn of ■’■n '*''t'’hli'sh H crronTj 
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influence is largely a temporal affair and 
not the outcome of this or that single 
presentation. We shall refer to this point 
again later. 

Besides the quantitative judgments 
obtained during the experiments, the 
subjects were asked. at the end of each 
experimental session to write down their 
introspections. Questions were asked 
which aimed at finding whether they 
became conscious of the range and norm 
they were establishing subjectively. 
These questions were: “Between what 
maximum and minimum did the dis- 
tances vary?” “What was the most fre- 
quent distance that the light moved?" 

Certain facts stand out clearly from 
our results. We may summarize these 
facts in a few paragraphs. 

When an individual faces this stimulus 
situation, which is unstable and not 
structured in itself, he establishes a 
range and norm (a reference point*) 
within that range. The range and norm 
that are developed in each individual 
are peculiar to that individual. They 
may vary from the ranges and norms 
developed in other individuals in differ- 
ent degrees, revealing consistent and 
stable individual differences. The causes 
of these individual differences are diffi- 
cult problems in themselves, the under- 
standing of which may prove to be basic 
to a satisfactory understanding of our 
problem. But for the time being it may 
be worth while to work on our main 
theme. 

When the individual, in whom a range 
and a norm jvithin that range are first 
developed in the individual situation, is 
put into a group situation, together with 
other individuals who also come into the 
situation with thejr own ranges and 
norms established in their own individual 
sessions, the ranges and norms tend to 
converge. But the convergence is not so 
close as when they first work in the 
group situation, having less opportunity 
to set up stable individual norms. (See 
left-hand graphs, Figures 2 and 3.) 


When individuals face the same un- 
stable, unstructured situation as mem- 
bers of a group for the first time, a range 
and a norm (standard) within that range 
are established, which are peculiar to the 
group. If, for the group, there is a rise or 
fall in the norms established in suc- 
cessive sessions, it is a group effect; the 
norms of the individual members rise 
and fall toward a common norm in each 
session. To this the objection may be 
raised that one subject may lead, and be 
uninfluenced by other members of the 
group; the group norm is simply the 
leader’s norm. To this the only possible 
empirical reply is that in our experiments 
the leaders were constantly observed to 
be influenced by their followers — if not 
at the moment, then later in the series 
and in subsequent series. Even if the 
objection has occasional force, the state- 
ment regarding group norms is in general 
true. Even if the group norm gravitates 
toward a dominating person, the leader 
represents a polarization in the situa- 
tion, having a definite relationship 
toward others which he cannot change 
at will. If the leader changes his norm 
after the group norm is settled he may 
cease thereupon to be followed, as occurred 
several times strikingly in our experi- 
ments. In general, such cases of complete 
polarization are, however, exceptional. 
(See right-hand graphs. Figures 2 and 3.) 

The fact that the norm thus estab- 
jlished is peculiar to the group suggests 
[that there is a factual psychological basis 
f in the contentions of social psychologists 
j and sociologists who maintain that new 
I and supra-individual qualities arise in 
the group situations. This is in harmony 
with the facts developed elsewhere in the 
psychology of perception. 

When a member of a group faces the 
same situation subsequently alone, after 
once the range and norm of his group 
have been established, he perceives the 
situation in terms of the range and norm 
that he brings from the group situation. 
This psychological fact is important in 
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STARTING WITH INDIVIDUAL STARTING WITH GROUP 
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Sessions 


Figure 2 


that it gives a psychological approach to 
the understanding of the "social prod- 
ucts” that weigh so heavily in the prob- 
lem of the stimulus situation. 

Discussion of Results 

The experiments, then, constitute a 
study of the formation of a norm in a 


simple laboratory situation. They shovA 
in a simple way the basic psychologies 
process involved in the establishment oi 
social norms. They are an extension intc 
the social field of a general psychologies 
phenomenon that is found in perceptior 
and in many other psychological fields 
namely, that our experience is organize! 
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• -Sessions 


Fkure 3 


around or modified frames of reference 
participating as factors in any giveu 
stimulus situation. 

On the basis of this general principle 
considered in relation to our experi-. 
mental results, we shall venture to gem 
^eralize. The psychological basis of the 1 
established social norms, such as stereo^ 


tjpes, fashions, conventions, customs 
and values, is the formation of common 
frames of reference as a product of the 
contact of individuals. Once such frames 
of reference are established and incor- 
porated in the individual, they enter as 
important factors to determine or modify 
his reactions to the situations that he 
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will face later — social, and even non- 
social at times, especially if the stimulus 
field is not weU structured. Of course 
this is a very general statement. It gives 
us only the broad basic principle with 
which we can approach any specific 
social norm. In each instance we have to 
take into consideration particular factors 
that participate in its production. 

Our experiments merely show the 
formation of a specific frame of reference 
in a group situation. Our experimental 
situation, we must say, does not repre- 
sent a pressing social situation such as is 
found in the reality of everyday life with 
, its intense hunger, sex and ego factors. 
It is simply one unstable, unstructured 
situation that is new for the subjects 
participating in the experiments. They 
have no set norms of reaction to it. The 
situation, therefore, is plastic enough to 
be structured by the effect of experi- 
mentally introduced social factors such 
as suggestion, prestige, and other group 
influences. 

In this situation, within certain limits, 
there is no “right” or “wrong” judg- 
ment. One subject demonstrated this 
spontaneously during the experiment, in 
spite of the fact that he was not sup- 
posed to talk; “If you tell me once how 
much I am mistaken, all my judgments 
will be better.” Not being sure about 
the correctness of his judgments, the 
subject feels uneasy. This we knowirom 
the introspective reports. In the indi- 
vidual situation, . the individual struc- 
tures the unstructured situation by fur- 
nishing his own peculiar range and refer- 
ence point. In the group situation the 
members of the group tend to structure 
the situation by converging toward a 
common norm in their judgments. If in 
the beginning of the e.xperimental situa- 
tion they start with divergent judgments, 
in the course of the experiment they come 
together, the divergent one feeling un- 
certain and even insecure in the deviating 
position of his judgments. This con- 
vergence is not brought about instantly 


by the direct influence of one or two 
judgments of the other members of the 
group. It exhibits a temporal pattern. 
The following introspection of a member 
of one of the groups, written in answer 
to the question, “Were you influenced 
by the judgments of the other persons 
during the experiments? ” illustrates our 
point clearly. This subject wrote, “Yes, 
but not on the same observation. My 
judgment in each case was already made, 
and I did not change to whatever the 
other person said. But on subsequent 
observations my judgments were ad- 
justed to their judgments. After a num- 
ber of observations, the previous agree- 
ment or lack of it influenced me in ad- 
justing my own perspective.” 

Despite the above case, every indi- 
vidual need not be aware of the fact that 
he is being influenced in the group situa- 
tion, or that he and the other members 
are converging toward a common norm. 
In fact, the majority of the subjects re- 
ported not only that their minds were 
made up as to the judgment they were 
going to give before the others spoke, 
but that they were not influenced by 
the others in the group. This fact is in 
harmony with many observations in the 
psychology of perception; we know that 
the general setting in which a stimulus is 
found influences its properties, and that 
unless we take a critical and analytic 
attitude toward the situation we need 
not be aware that its properties are 
largely determined by its surroundings. 
This is the general principle underlying 
the psychology of “illusio^is.” 

It must be said that in our experi- 
mental setting the subjects are not 
moved by a common interest or drive 
such as is found in^a group that faces a 
common danger, such as starvation or 
the cruel authority of a tyrant. In these 
vital situations there is a certain gap 
that has to be filled. Until this gap is 
properly filled, the instability of the 
situation continues. If the norms and 
slogans that arise under the stress of a 
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tense and uncertain situation that re- 
quires a solution do not meet the situa- 
tion adequately, the instability is not 
removed, and new norms and new slo- 
gans are likely to arise until the tension is 
removed. For example, in a hungry mass 
of people searching for food, a leader or 
a small party may standardize certain 
norms or slogans as guides to an outlook 
upon the situation and as guides to 
action. If these norms do not lead to the 
satisfaction of hunger, other leaders or 
interested parties may spring up and 
standardize other norms or slogans. This 
(dialectic) dynamic process moves on 
and on until the appropriate norms or 
slogans are reached that meet the situa- 
tion best. For example, many in Amer- 
ica who were enthusiastically motivated 
into action during the First World War 
by the slogan, “A war to end war!” are 
totally deaf to such a slogan after seeing 
the results of that war. 

In spite of laboratory simplicity and 
, lack of vital motivational factors, our 
experimental setting possesses certain 
. important characteristics of actual group 
^situations. 

An Experiment.\l Approach to the 
Study of Attitudes 

From the foregoing experiments we 
conclude that when an individual per- 
ceives autokinetic movement which lacks 
an objective standard of comparison, and 
is asked during repeated stimulation to 
report in terms of the extent of move- 
ment, he subjectively establishes a range 
of extent and a point (a standard or 
norm) within that range which is pecu- 
liar to himself, differing from the range 
and the point (standard or norm) estab- 
lished by other indyiduaJs, When indi- 
viduals face the same unstable, unstruc- 
tured situation as members of a group 
for the first time, a range and a norm 
(standard) within that range are estab- 
lished which are peculiar to the group. 
When a member of the group faces the 
same situation subsequently alone, after 


once the range and norm of his group 
have been established, he perceives the 
situation in terms of the range and norm 
that he brings from the group situation. 
The ranges and norms established are 
not prescribed arbitrarily by the experi- 
menter or by any other agent. They are 
formed in the course of the experimental 
period and may vary from individual to 
individual, or from group to group, 
within certain limits. 

Our concern being the study of social 
influence, we may go further and put the 
question: can we experimentally make 
the subject adopt a prescribed range and 
norm directed by specific social in- 
fluences? 

Different kinds of social influences may 
be experimentally utilized to define cer- 
tain prescribed ranges and norms. Among 
many possible ones we took the follow- 
ing; {a) The influence of group situations 
on the individual as a member of the 
group. We have already mentioned the 
main conclusion of this previous work. 
{h) The influence of the direct suggestion 
of the e.xperimenter in raising or lower- 
ing the reported extents of movement, 
(r) The influence of a fellow member 
with prestige (cooperating with the ex- 
perimenter) on another (“naive”) mem- 
ber of the group, (rf) The influence of one 
naive member on the judgment of an- 
other. In this last case there is no 
prestige effeot, because the subjects have 
not met each other prior to the experi- 
ment. 

We shall say only a few words about 
the experiments under (6). If the subject 
is distributing his judgments, say, about 
three inches, without any socially intro- 
duced influence, the remark of the experi- 
menter, “You are underestimating the 
distances” tends to raise the point round 
which the judgments are distributed to 
about five or six inches. 

The following experiment under (c) 
shows how the autokinetic phenomenon 
can be utilized as a sensitive index of the 
prestige effect of one person on another. 
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Here we report verbatim the account of 
an experiment with prestige : 

“Miss X and I (Assistant in Psychol- 
ogy, Columbia University) were subjects 
for Dr. Sherif. I was well acquainted with 
the experiment but Miss X knew nothing 
whatsoever about it. Since she was a 
close friend of mine, and I carried some 
prestige with her. Dr. Sherif suggested 
that it would be interesting to see if we 
could predetermine her judgments. It 
was agreed beforehand that I was to give 
no judgments until she had set her own 
standard. After a few stimulations it was 
quite clear that her judgments were going 
to vary around five inches. At the next 
appropriate stimulation, I made a judg- 
ment of twelve inches. Miss X’s next 
judgment was eight inches. I varied my 
judgments around twelve inches and she 
did the same. Then I changed my judg- 
ment to three inches, suggesting to 
Dr. Sherif that he had changed it. She 
gradually came down to my standard, 
but not without some apparent resist- 
ance. When it was clear that she had 
accepted this new standard. Dr. Sherif 
suggested that I make no more judg- 
ments lest I might influence hers. He 
then informed her on a subsequent 
stimulation that she was underestimating 
the distance which the point moved. 
Immediately her judgments were made 
larger and she established a new stand- 
ard. However, she was a little uneasy 
with it all, and before the experiment had 
progressed much farther, whispered to 
me, ‘ Get me out of here.’ 

“When we were again in my oflice, I 
told her that the point had not moved at 
all during the experiment. She seemed 
quite disturbed about it, and was very 
much embarrassed to know that we had 
been deceiving her. Noting her pertur- 
bation, I turned the conversation to 
other matters. However, several times 
during our conversation she came back 
to the subject, saying, ‘I don’t like that 
man’ (referring to Dr. Sherif) and similar 
statements indicating her displeasure 


with the experience. It was not until 
some weeks later when she was again in 
my oflice that I discovered the full extent 
of her aversion. I asked her to serve as a 
subject for me in an experiment and 
immediately she exclaimed, ‘Not down 
in that room,’ pointing to Dr. Sherif’s 
experimental room.” 

The experiment which will be given 
presently deals with the influence of a 
fellow member in the adoption of a pre- 
scribed norm. There were seven groups 
in this experiment, each group con- 
sisting of two members. In every group 
one subject cooperated with the experi- 
menter, i.e., deliberately distributed his 
judgments within the range and around 
the norm assigned to him by the experi- 
menter beforehand. The other subject 
was unaware of this predetermination. 
The degree of this “naive” subject’s 
conformity to the norm and range of the 
Cooperating subject may be taken as the 
index of the social influence. In all the 
groups the subject who was cooperating 
with the c.xperimenter was the same 
person. This was done in order to keep 
the influencing member constant in all 
groups. 

The range and norm prescribed for 
ever}' group were different. For the first 
group, the prescribed range was 1-3 
inches, 2 inches being the prescribed 
norm. For the second group, the pre- 
scribed range was 2-4, and 3 inches the 
norm, and so on to the eighth group for 
which the range and norm were 7-9 
and 8, respectively. It will be observed 
that the prescribed range was rather 
narrow; consequently in the course of 
the e.xpcrimcntal period the cooperating 
subject gave no judgments which de- 
viated from the norpi by more than one 
inch in either direction. 

In the first experimental session, both 
subjects (the cooperating and the 
“naive”) took part. After each exposure 
of the point of light for two seconds, the 
subjects spoke their judgments aloud one 
at a time and the experimenter recorded 
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TABLE 1 

Data erom Group 1, Experiuentally Obtained from “Na1\-e'’ S 


Prescribed 

Session 1 
(in group) 

Session II 
(alone) 

Range 1-3 inches 

1-5 inches 

1-4 inches 

Norm 2 inches 

3.36 inches 

2.62 inches 

No. of the 50 judgments falling within the pre- j 



scribed range 

41 

47 


these on separate sheets of different col- 
ored pads. In order not to stress the 
factor of primacy, the cooperating sub- 
ject was instructed to let the other 
subject utter his judgment first, at least 
half the time. The social influence in 
our previous experiments with the auto- 
kinetic effect was found to be not so 
much a function of this and that sep- 
arate judgments as of the temporal 
sequence of judgments. Fifty judgments 
were taken from each subject. 

In the second session only the naive 
subject was present, so that we might 
see how much of the prescribed range 
and norm he carried from the first group 
session. In this individual session also, 
fifty judgments were taken. As the norm 
formation in the autokinetic effect is a 
fragile and, in a sense, artificial forma- 
tion, such an arbitrary prescription may 
break down easily beyond a certain 
number of judgments. Our whole point 
is that the autokinetic effect can be 
utilized to show a general psychological 
tendency and not to reveal the concrete 
properties of.norm-formation in actual 
life situations. 

In the presentation of results we give 
the prescribed range and norm, and the 
number of judgmegts of the “naive” 
subject fa llin g within the prescribed 
range, and his norms (as represented by 
the median of the distribution of his 
judgments) in the first (group) and 
second (individual) sessions. The means 
and medians of the distributions of the 
judgments given by the cooperating sub- 


ject in the group sessions are not e.\actly 
identical with the prescribed norms, 
though the modes and ranges are the 
same. We did not think it necessary for 
him to memorize a perfectly normal dis- 
tribution. Our aim is chiefly to show a . 
fundamental psychological tendency re- 
lated to norm-formation. 

At the end of the second (individual) 
session the subject was asked to answer 
in writing four questions related to the 
problem. The answers to two of the ques- 
tions further verify our former results. 
We shall therefore confine ourselves to 
the introspections given to the other two 
questions which arc important for our 
present concern. These questions were: 
(1) What was the distance that the light 
most frequently moved? (this was formu- 
lated to find out whether the subjects 
became conscious of the norm formed in 
the course of the e.Yperiment) ; (2) Were 
you influenced by the judgments of the 
other person who was present during the 
first session? (this question was formu- 
lated in order to find out whether the 
subjects were conscious of the fact that 
they were being influenced by the co- 
operating subject). 

The introspections of the subject in 
Group 1 are important for any theory of 
suggestion and norm formation: 

1. “Most frequent distance was 
2 inches. Seemed to be more consistently 
2 inches second day than on first day. 

2. “Yes, they were despite my efforts 
to be impartial. Probably many of my 
judgments were inordinately large be- 
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cause of small distances given by other the fact that they are being influenced 
subject. I think this was an attempt at toward that norm by the other member 
avoiding suggestion and in so doing of the group. In connection with this 
going to the other e.xtreme. I do not think point, it is interesting to note that in 
I was influenced by first day’s judgments some cases, the conformity lo the pre- 
on the second day. I tried to be impartial scribed range and norm when the in- 
in my judgments the first day. I felt Jliiencing person is no longer present 
resentment toward the other subject the (Session II) is closer than the conformity 
first day because of the successive equal produced by his actual presence, 
judgments by him. I tried to be objective It seems to us that the psychological 
toward this feeling: that is to banish the process embodied in these facts may be 
thought. But I feel that this resentment basic to the daily phenomena of sugges- 
caused my judgments to differ from his tion, especially to the role of suggestion 
by a greater amount than they would in the formation of attitudes. It is not a 
have if the judgments had been kept rare occurrence in everyday life to react 
separate; that is if I had not heard his negatively or hesitatingly to suggestion 
judgments. The second day I felt more on some topic raised by an acquaintance 
. independence in my judgments and I while in his presence, but to respond 
believe that these judgments were there- positively after leaving him (perhaps 
fore more accurate.” there is a disinclination to accept sugges- 

tions readily unless there is some strong 
prestige or pressing demand; to appear 
From these results we may conclude easily yielding is not so pleasant for an 
that the subjects may be influenced to “ego”). 

perceive an indefinite stimulus field in Attitudes, whatever else they may be, 
terms of an experimentally introduced imply characteristic modes of readiness in 
norm. The degree of the influence may reacting to definite objects, situations and 
be different in diflierent subjects, ranging persons. Our e.xpcriment has demon- 
from a large to a negligible anftunt. strated in a simple way how a charactcr- 
Even in the latter case, an influence on istic kind of readiness may be e.xperi- 
the norm (not in the range) is evident. mentally obtained in relation to an 
The introspections reveal that the sub- indefinite stimulus field. Perhaps this 
jects become conscious of the norm which may constitute a step in the direction of 
develops in the course of the experiment, the truly psychological investigation of 

However, they need not be conscious of attitudes. 

4 . 

A SOCIAL DETERMINANT OF THE LEVEL OF ASPIRA- 
TION By Dwight W. Chapman and 'John Volkmann 

The conditions which govern the setting upon a judgment ol the frame of refer- 
of a level of aspiration {Ans pruchsni- ence within which it is executed. Sherif 
veaii), in the sense of an estimate of one’s has recently drawn attention to the gen- 
future performance in a given task, may eral fact that all judgmental activities 
be regarded as a special case of the effect take place within such referential frame- 

From Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1939, XXXIV. 22S-238. Reprinted by permission 
of the authors and the American Psychological Association, Inc. 
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works.^ The lability of the judgment, for 
example, varies inversely with the deter- 
minateness of the frame of reference. 
McGregor, too, has shown that predic- 
tive judgments similarly are influenced 
by the definiteness of structure of the 
system of knowledge relative to which 
they are made.- 

Hitherto research on the level of as- 
piration has considered only those deter- 
minants which result from individual 
experiences of success and failure, as in 
the general law that success tends to 
raise the level, failure to lower it. But 
there are presumably important features 
in the frame of reference surrounding the 
setting of the aspiration-level which come 
from the social environment. Indeed, as 
Sherif indicates, the importance of the 
concept of a frame of reference lies in 
latgc part in the fact that it is the para- 
digm for the individual’s interiorization 
of the norms, values, and standards of 
his culture. 

One way in which the social environ- 
ment might determine the level of aspira- 
tion of a given individual would be 
through his knowledge of the achieve- 
ment of groups whose status or ability, 
relative to his own, he could assess. In 
actual life, men do not usually approach 
tasks in a vacuum of ignorance about the 
achievements of others. Whether their 
knowledge is accurate or false, the task 
is understood as something easy or diffi- 
cult by social standards; and the frame 
of reference in such a case is richer than 
that produced merely by individual ex- 
perience or conjecture. 

The first of the experiments which we 
report here concerns the level of aspira- 
tion of subjects who have had no experi- 
ence with the particular task in hand, but 
who afe furnished information about tlie 
performance on that task of groups in- 
ferior, superior, or similar to their own 
group. The second experiment treats the 


same situation, with the exception that 
here the subjects are permitted to acquire 
considerable first-hand experience with 
the task to be performed. It seems pos- 
sible, from the results, to make some 
generalization about the relative effects 
of personal experience and knowledge of 
the performance of other groups, when 
these two determinants are brought into 
competition. 

The experiments correspond to the 
socially important case in which exhorta- 
tion toward a level of aspiration (e.g., an 
ambition, an intention to act) makes use 
of the example of the accomplishments 
of other groups, in the face of more or 
less personal experience which would 
tend to keep the level stable. Thus, for 
example, the labor leader faces the prob- 
lem of creating the confident belief that 
a union can be formed in some industry 
— sometimes in an industry where such 
action is a new idea to the rank and file 
workers, sometimes in an industry in 
which a history of organizational failures 
has led to discouragement. One device is 
obviously that of pointing to concrete 
e.xamples of achievement in some other 
field. The auto worker may be encour- 
aged to a sit-down strike by a knowledge 
that the rubber workers have successfully 
conducted one. Whatever change in as- 
piration-level is induced by a change in 
the frame of reference may have enor- 
mous social consequences: the new judg- 
ment may serve as a catalyst for major 
social changes in which whole groups 
abruptly revise their ambitions and per- 
haps their status. It would seem, then, 
of importance to know under what dr- 
cumstances the socially-determined 
features of the frame of reference may 
modify the individually determined ones. 

Experiment I: Procedure 
Since in Experiment I the subjects 
stated their levels of aspiration before 


^ M. Sherif, rfe Psychology of Social Norms (New York: Harper & Brothers 1936) Ch. 3_ 

‘D. M. McGregor, “The Major Determinants of the Prediction of Social Events, J. Ahnor. fir 

f. Psycha., 1938, XXXIII, 179-204. 
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having had any experience with the task, 
the term level of aspiration no longer 
fitted the definition given by J. D. Frank: 

. the level of future performance in 
a familiar task which an individual, 
knowing his level of past performance 
in that task, explicitly undertakes to 
reach.” ■* As the results of our experiment 
show, however, the level of aspiration 
estimated in advance of performance is 
estimated neither at random nor without 
reference to the ability to perform the 
task. The subject has some information 
upon which he can base his estimate, 
although knowledge of his actual per- 
formance would give him a great deal 
more.'* 

The actual content of the task used in 
Experiment I is of little importance, since 
the performance of the task followed the 
estimate of the level of aspiration. It 
consisted of a test of literary acquaint- 
ance, assembled solely for the limited 
purposes of the e.xperiment. The test 
contained 50 items in multiple-choice 
form, and permitted work without a 
time-limit. The instructions, quoted be- 
low, showed two sample items. The sub- 
jects were students in extension courses 
in elementary psychology, and under- 
graduate students in intermediate 
courses in psychology — 86 in number. 
Four experimental groups. A, B, C, and 
D, were formed by selecting students at 
random, and each group received a differ- 
ent set of instructions. The process of 
random selection was as follows: in a 
given classroom the first student in a 
row received instruction A, the second 
student instruction B, the third instruc- 
tion C, the fourth instruction D, the 
fifth instruction A, and so on around the 
room. No student knew, however, that 
the instructions received by the other 
students were not the same as his. 

Group A received no special instruc- 


tions; the students in this group were not 
told how any other group had performed 
on the test. Group B were told that a 
group of authors and literary critics had 
made an average score of 37.2; group B 
would be likely to regard this other group 
as superior in respect of literary ability. 
Group C were told that a group of stu- 
dents in psychology had made an average 
score of 37.2; this was information about 
the performance of a, similar group. Group 
D were told that a group of unselected 
WPA workers had made an average of 
37.2; this was information about the per- 
formance of a group likely to be regarded 
by Group D as inferior in respect of 
literary ability. All groups were told the 
ma.ximum score possible (50) and the 
approximate score to be obtained by 
chance alone (17). The score on the test 
was the number of questions correctly 
answered. 

All groups received the following gen- 
eral instructions: 

On the following pages is a test of ac- 
quaintance with literature. It consists of 
50 questions like the following: 

Example 1. David Copperfield was written by 

(1) Thackeray, (2) Dickens, (3) Thomas 
Hardy. 12 3 

Example 2. The Blind Harp Player is a 
character in 

(1) Werther, (2) Faust, (3) Wilhdm 
Meister. 12 3 

Each question is to be answered by encir- 
cling one of the numbers which follows it. If 
you do not know the correct answer, make 
your best possible guess. 

Your score on the test will be the number 
of questions which you answer correctly. 
You cannot, therefore, obtain a score higher 
than 50. And since there are three possible 
choices for each question, you would prob- 
ably obtain a score of about 17 by simply 
guessing. - 

Before turning the page, indicate on the 
line below the score which you expect to 
make on this test. 


® J. D. Frank, “Individual Differences in Certain Aspects of the Level of Aspiration,” Am. J. 
Psychol , 1935, XLVII, 119-128 

c hold, therefore, that the definition of level of aspiration might well be enlarged to include all 
such estimates, regardless of past experience. 
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TABLE 1 

Statistical Constants tor the Aspiration-Levels ot Groups in Experiment I 


Statistical constant 

Group A 

No suggestion 

Group B 
vs. experts 

Group C 
vs. own average 

Group D 
vs. inferiors 

Number of subjects . . 

22 

22 

22 

20 

Mean aspiration-level . . 

26.9S 

23.09 

31.09 

33.05 

cr of aspiration-levels . . 

6.33 

3.46 

8.95 

8.57 

Cmean | 

1.35 

.74 

1.91 j 

1.92 


TABLE 2 

Probability of True Difference between Mean Aspiration-Levels ot 
Groups in Experiment I 


Group 

Group A 


1 Group C j 

Group D 

A 


1 .m 


.996 

B 


1 


.999 

c 

1 


1 


.767 


Group A received no further instruc- 
tions. The instructions given to group B 
contained the following, inserted as the 
sentence next before the last one: 

This test has been tried on a group of 
authors and literary critics, who made an 
average score of 37.2. 

Group C received these additional in- 
structions: 

This test has been tried on a group of stu- 
dents in psychology, who made an average 
score of 37,2. 

Group D received these additional 
instructions: 

This test has been tried on a group of 
unselected WPA workers, who made an 
average score of 37.2. 

Experiment ft: Results 

Table 1 shows for each of the groups 
A-D the number of subjects in the group, 
the mean aspiration-level, the standard- 
deviation of the aspiration-level, and the 
standard-deviation of the mean. Table 2 
diows the probability that the differences 


between the mean aspiration-levels are 
true differences. For purposes of dis- 
cussion, let the mean aspiration-level of 
group A, 26.95, serve as a reference 
point; this group received no additional 
instructions, and is accordingly a control 
group. Group B, confronted with the 
ostensible performance of a superior 
group, sets its mean aspiration-level 
lower. Group C sets its mean to approach 
the performance of a group similar to it. 
Group D sets its aspiration-level even 
higher, showing a tendency to approach 
or exceed the performance of an inferior 
group. None of the mean estimates 
actually reached the suggested figure 
37.2, however. All of the differences are 
highly reliable, with the exception of the 
difference between the means of groups C 
and D. In advance of actual performance 
of the task, the suggested achievements 
of other groups can change the level of 
aspiration. 

Experiment II: Procedure 

The task of Experiment II consisted 
of four forms of 32 items each taken from 
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the Otis Self-Administering Tests of 
Mental Ability, Higher Examination, 
Forms A and B. The four forms were 
balanced for type of item. The subjects 
were students in the elementary course 
in psychology in the Summer Session who 
had not yet studied the topic of intelli- 
gence. They took the four forms on four 
successive days, one form per day. The 
instructions imposed a time-limit of six 
minutes. The test was called a “test of 
the ability to solve problems," rather 
than a test of intelligence. 

First day. All subjects received the 
same instructions, which ran as follows; 

This is a test of the ability to solve prob- 
lems. It contains questions of different kinds. 
Here is a sample question already answered 
correctly. Notice how the question is an- 
swered; Which one of the five words below 
teUs what an apple is? 

1 flower, 2 tree, 3 vegetable, 4 fruit, 

5 animal (4). The right answer, 

of course, is “fruit”; so the word “fruit” is 
underlined. And the word “fruit” is No. 4; 
so a figure 4 is placed in the parentheses at 
the end of the dotted line. This is the way 
you are to answer the questions. 

If the answer to any question is a number 
or a letter, put the number or letter in the 
parentheses without underlining anything. 
Make all letters like printed capitals. 

The test contains 32 questions. You are 
not expected to be able to answer all of them, 
but do the best you can. You will be allowed 

6 min. after the examiner tells you to begin. 
Try to get as many right as possible. Be care- 
ful not to go so fast that you make mistakes. 
Do not spend too much time on any one 
question. No questions about the test will be 
answered by the examiner after the test be- 
gins. Lay your pencil down. 

Do ml turn this page until you are told to 
begin. 

Second day. All subjects were told their 
first day’s score; they then stated an 
aspiration-level, and took the test. The 
Instructions read: 

This is a test of the same kind as the test 
which you took vesterdav. It likewise con- 


tains 32 questions, and you will be allowed 
the same time (6 minutes). 

Your score on yesterday’s test was 

Please write on the line below the score 
you think you will make on to-day’s test. 
(The score is the number of questions cor- 
rectly answered.) 

Third day. The subjects were divided 
into two approximately equal groups, 
A and B, matched in respect of per- 
formance on the second day’s test. The 
analysis of the results in Table 3 will 
show that the matching was adequate. 
Both groups were told their scores of the 
previous two days, in a general instruc- 
tion which was similar to the second 
day’s instruction, shown above. In addi- 
tion, group A was told the following: 

These tests, with the same time-allowance, 
were originally tried on a group of unselccted 
WPA workers, who made an average score of 
0.9 points (above, below) your score of 
yesterday. 

Half of the subjects in group A were 
told “0.9 points above" and half “0.9 
points below." The purpose of so doing 
was to suggest, on the average, a level of 
performance equal to the subject’s level 
without arousing the subject’s suspicion. 
The blanks were filled in with writing in 
ink, to conceal the fact that other sub- 
jects were receiving precisely the same 
suggestion. The subjects of group A were 
told, in effect, that a group likely to be 
regarded by them as being in some way 
inferior, had done as well as they. 

Group B received a suggestion similar 
in form, but referring to a group likely 
to be regarded as superioi : 

These tests, with the same time-allowance, 
were originally tried on a group of New 
York members of the National Academy of 
Sciences, who made an average score of 
0.9 points (above, below) your score of yes- 
terday. 

Fourth day. The general instructions 
followed the pattern of the second day’s 
instructions; all three of the subject’s 
nrevious scores were •st-teH The snecial 



OF LFVFL OF ASPIRATION 
TABLE 3 


9S 


Statistical Constants for the Two Groups of Experiment n 
ON Successive Days 


Statistical constant 

First 

day 

Second day 

Third day 

Fourth day 


Score 

m 

Score 

El 


El 

Score 

Group A: WPA 

Number of subjects . . 

24 

24 

24 

23 

24 

23 

23 

Mean aspiration-level . . 

13.42 

16.17 

17.46 

19.52 

19.58 

21.30 

18.26 

0 - of aspiration-levels . . 

4.09 

5.37 

5.08 

5.40 

4.97 

5.62 

4.26 

(^menn 



1.03 

1.13 


1.17 


Group B; N-\S 

Number of subjects . . 

2.5 

24 

25 

23 

24 

23 

23 

Mean aspiration-level . . 

12.96 

16.58 

17.40 

20.09 

20.33 

21.39 

19.65 

ff of aspiration-levels . . 

4.06 

5.02 

4.97 

4.09 

5.27 

5.65 

4.67 



1 • 


.99 

.85 


1.18 


Probability of true difference 



.516 

.655 


.520 



instructions attempted to change the 
level of aspiration by representing the. 
average performance of the group as being 
considerably below, or above, the per- 
formance of the individual subject. 
Groups A and B are the same groups as 
those of the third day. Group A was told: 

The average score of the class to date is 
5.2 points below your average score to date. 

Group B was told: 

The average score of the class to dale is 
5.2 points above your average score to date. 


score; if the matching had been perfect, 
the figure would have been .500. The 
next two figures, .655 and .520, show 
that neither the information given on the 
third day nor that on the fourth day 
produced a reliable difference in the mean 
aspiration-levels. Under the conditions of 
this experiment, which included^ prior 
performance and knowledge of this per- 
formance, the level of aspiration was not 
changed by knowledge of the achieve- 
ments of other groups. 

Discussion 


The figure “5.2” was used for every 
subject. 

Experiment II: Results 

Table 3 shows for group A and group B 
the number of subjects in the group, the 
mean scores and mean aspiration-levels, 
the standard-deviatic^is and the stand- 
ard-deviations of the mean. The last 
line of the table shows for the crucial 
data the probability that the difference 
between means is a true difference. The 
first figure in this line, .516, indicates 
that groups A and B were adequately 
matched on the basis of the second day’s 


The interpretation of the foregoing 
results requires an analysis of the frames 
of reference that apparently determined 
the levels of aspiration. Prominent fea- 
tures of these frames were their anchoring 
points: points which determine the posi- 
tion of a scale of judgment, and, in con- 
sequence, the particular judgments ren- 
dered in terms of this scale. Various 
agents can produce anchoring: speciaUy 
designated stimuli; features of a per- 
ceptual frame of reference, such as Ae 
horizontal in visual space; points which 
the subject himself selects in the absence 
of stimulation and merely “holds in 
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Maximum 

Subject's 

Known 

Maximum 


chance 

estimate 

performance 

possible 


score 

of own 

of other 

sco'e 


17 

abiiity 

groups 

37.2 

50 

Group A 

K 

X t- 


H 

Group B 




H 

Group C 

K 

X 


H 

Group D 

• h 

X 

K 

H 

10 

20 

30 

40 

so 


Fig. 1. An analysis of the frame of reference in experiment 1. 



mind.” ® Anchoring can play an impor- 
tant role in the frame of reference of the 
affective judgment.® 

Figure 1 presents an analysis of the 
frames of reference that were effective 
in Experiment I. The headings designate 
the anchoring points: the approximate 
score to be attained by chance alone (17), 
the subject’s average estimate of his own 
ability, the suggested score (37.2), and 
the ma.\'imum score possible (50). Groups 
A-D are treated separately, in successive 
lines of the figure. The scale at the bot- 
tom is the 50-point scale of the literary 
acquaintance test. The mean aspiration- 
level is represented in each line by an X. 
Anchoring effects may have character- 
istic directions; these are shown by 
arrows. 

In all groups the score 17 exerted an 
upward or positive anchoring effect, for 
even a small degree of literary acquaint- 
ance would lead the subject to expect a 
score higher than the mean chance-score. 
Similarly, the maximum score 50 exerted 
a downward or negative effect, because 
the likelihood of making even a few 
mistakes would lead him to expect a 
score below 50. 

The mean aspiration-level of group A 
(26.95) implies that the subjects in this 
group, and by inference those in the 
other groups also, had low estimates of 
their own abilities; accordingly, a nega- 


tive (i.e., downward) anchoring effect is 
shown for all four groups. The subjects 
in group A did tend to estimate their 
abilities correctly; the correlation be- 
tween aspiration-level and test-score in 
this group was -1-.S23 ± .105. This cor- 
relation is fairly high, considering the 
fact that both the test and the state- 
ment of aspiration-level are probably 
unreliable, and tliat the correlation is in 
‘consequence reduced. Further, the mean 
score of group A was in fact low (23.77). 
These evidences of insight show that the 
subject’s estimate of his ability could 
operate in determining his aspiration- 
level, and could even operate to place 
this level in approximately the correct 
position. 

Acting in combination, the three an- 
choring effects shown in the figure place 
the mean aspiration-level for group A 
somewhat below the middle of the whole 
range of scores, 17-50. Group B was 
subject to these anchoring effects and 
another one in addition: the negative 
effect created by the suggestion that a 
superior group (of authors and literary 
critics) had made a certain average score 
(37.2). The subjects in group B very 
probably felt that their scores would lie 
below those of this^roup of experts. The 
result of an additional negative anchor- 
ing effect is a mean aspiration-level still 
lower than that of group A. The sugges- 


' 1. Volkmann, “The Anchoring of Absolute Scales” (abstract), Psychol. Bull., 1936, XXXIII, 
742 f. 

® W. A. Hunt and J. Volkmann, “The Anchoring of an Affective Scale,” Am. J. Psychol., 1937, 
XLIX, 88-92. 
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tion of the average score of a similar In Experiment II the anchoring effects 
group (students in psychology) probably were apparently quite different. There 
tends to increase aspiration-levels which were still the minimum and maximum 
are considerably below this average score, scores (0 and 32), and probably a sub- 
and to decrease those which are con- jertive estimate of ability, but the sug- 
siderably above it; hence the represen ta- gested scores of other groups had no 
tion of two opposed anchoring effects appreciable effect. The subject’s own 
for the suggested score (37.2) in the case previous scores provided the most effec- 
of group C. The subjects who have low tive anchoring. Why should they have 
aspiration-levels may wonder whether done so? In - the first place, what the 
they cannot approach the suggested subject has himself accomplished with 
average more closely; those who have labor is likely to have “ego-value”; it 
high aspiration-levels may question means more to him than does the 
whether they should so far exceed the verbally reported accomplishment of 
average. The combination of the five someone else. The subject accepts his 
effects, two positive and three negative, own work with satisfaction if it seems 
gives group C a mean aspiration-level to be of high grade; he may still accept 
slightly below the center of the range it, under the protection of some ration- 
17-50. Group D find in their suggestion alization, if it seems to be of low grade, 
a positive effect; they are likely to feel In the second place, the subject’s pre- 
that they can do better than the (sup- vious scores provide the most objective 
posedly) inferior WPA group. The com- basis for predicting his future ones, and 
bination of two positive and two nega-* the subject will use this basis if he values 
tive effects gives a mean aspiration-level objectivity. He will extrapolate from his 
near the center of the range 17-50. information in order to make a predic- 

It is entirely reasonable that anchoring tion, as many of McGregor’s subjects did.^ 
effects should act in combination, since Sherif’s experiments with autokinesis 
single anchoring points exert only a illustrate the difference between an inde- 
partial influence. It is not reasonable to terminate frame of reference and a deter- 
suppose, however, that the various an- minate one.® In complete darkness the 
choring effects mentioned above are visual frame of reference is relatively 
equally strong; nothing is known of the indeterminate; the point of light is then 
strengths of the anchoring effects con- free to wander, and its localization is 
sidered separately, nor whether they open to the influence of suggestion. In a 
combine in strict additive fashion or lighted room, however, the walls, floor, 
otherwise. and solid objects provide a highly deter- 

The standard-deviation of the aspira- minate frame of reference, within which 
tion-level is greatest for groups C and D, stationary stimuli are' regularly per- 
less for group A, and least for group B. ceived as stationary. In our Experi- 
The end-pointS 17 and 50 probably tend ment I, the frame of reference was 
to reduce variability, and the means of relatively indeterminate; new informa- 
groups C and D are farthest from these tion could exert a new anchoring effect, 
points. In addition, the means of C and In Experiment II, the subject’s knowl- 
D lie in the vicinity 8f anchoring effects edge of his scores made the frame much 
of opposite tendency, positive and nega- more determinate; new information was 
tive, a fact which may explain the greater ineffective in establishing anchoring 
variability of these groups. points.® 

D. M. McGregor, op. oil., 200. 

*M. Sherif, 0 ^. «■/., Ch. 6. 

• The determination of a judgment seems to us to be analyzable into two phases. There is first the 
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There should be mentioned certain 
differences in procedure between Experi- 
ment I and Experiment II. The tasks 
were different; Experiment I required 
no special task, while Experiment II 
required 4 forms approximately equated 
and of some reliability. The test of 
“ability to solve problems” may have 
seemed more important to the subjects 
of Experiment II than the degree of 
“literary acquaintance” did to the sub- 
jects of Experiment I. This difference in 
subjective importance could hardly have 
produced the difference in results, how- 
ever, for McGregor concluded that in- 
creased importance is conducive to in- 
creased ambiguity (indeterminacy) 
There were also differences between the 
two experiments in respect of the form 
in which the added information was 
offered: for example, the subjects of 
groups B-D, Experiment I, were told 
that a certain group had made a certain 
absolute score; the subjects of Experi- 
ment II were told that a certain group 
had made a certain score relative to the 
subject’s own score. It is difficult to 
evaluate this and like differences in pro- 
cedure, but it is not probable that they 
account for the clearly contrasting results 
of the two experiments. 

Further Problems 

The present experiments, representing 
a limited investigation of the social com- 
ponents in the frame of reference sur- 
rounding the aspiration-level, leave un- 
answered many iilteresting questions. We 
are led to conclude, for instance, that 


before the level of aspiration has become 
too dependent upon direct experience 
with a task, knowledge of the perform- 
ance of other groups may raise or lower 
it. But is the amount of the raising or 
lowering a function of the perceived dif- 
ference id ability between the individual 
and these other groups? Our research 
leaves this point in question; for while 
we have dealt with groups which the 
subjects clearly regard as different from 
themselves, we have not attempted to 
measure the degree of this difference, nor 
to vary it. Again, is the effect of group- 
differences a phenomenon more promi- 
nent in our competitive culture than in 
noncompetitive ones? Would it be ab- 
sent or greatly diminished in a society in 
which ego-values were otherwise de- 
veloped? Further, would the effect be 
stronger if the individual had knowledge 
of the performance of another group 
■which he felt to be not merely different 
from him (as in our experiment) but 
actually in strong competition with him? 
There is suggestive evidence from ath- 
letic contests, for example, that sheer 
rivalry with another group — whether or 
not that group is rated as inferior or 
superior — may exert a strong upward 
force on the level of aspiration. 

It must be remembered also that this 
experiment tests only one of presumably 
many social influences bearing upon the 
individual’s aspiration-level. The fact 
that, in Experiment II, knowledge about 
other groups Was impotent in the face of 
detailed acquaintance with the task 
must not be interpreted to mean that 


question as to what stimuli are effective in producing anchoring points in the frame of reference; 
here the familiar laws of attention and attitudinal selection play a major role. Secondly, there is the 
question, once the anchoring points exist, as to how labile they are and consequently how rigidly they 
confine the judgment. Can the judgment vary from moment to moment? C;-n a new anchoring point 
be easily intruded upon the frame of reference? 

Sherif has used the terms “structured and unstructured stimulus situations.” It seems to us, 
however, that structuredness applies not to stimulus situations but to the subjective frames of 
reference which they produce. Better is McGregor’s term, "ambiguous and unambiguous stimulus 
situations.” In the present paper we use such adjectives as “determinate” and “indeterminate” 
to apply to frames of reference whose anchoring points determine judgments with greater or less 
rigidity. 

D. M. McGregor, op. cit., 192 f. 
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this would be true of all social influences. 
We cannot say what might have hap- 
pened to the aspiration-level had the 
subjects suddenly been introduced to 
some device and informed that by means 
of this device other groups had been able 
to raise their performance. (“Hundreds 
have taken ten strokes off their golf 
scores by using my natural method of 
driving.” . . . “This isn’t going to be an 
ordinary strike; it’s going to be a sit- 
down.”) Nor do we know whether a sud- 
den experience of success might not free 
the whole referential framework from 
over-determination by experience and 
open it to determination by suggestion. 
(“Nothing succeeds like success.”) Fi- 
nally, it ought to be determined whether, 
when a familiar task is perceptually re- 
constructed (e.g., insightfully or by new 
verbal identification) it may not act for 
the aspiration-level as if it were a new 
task with a labile frame of reference. ThI 
laws of identity in both perception and 
social observation suggest that this may 


be a feasible device for freeing aspiration- 
levels from constraint. 

We believe that research on these and 
other similar problems will show the 
richness of the socially determined frame- 
work within which the individual com- 
monly adjusts his aspirations. 

Summary 

This investigation concerned the effect 
upon level of aspiration of one social 
determinant, knowledge of the perform- 
ance of other groups. In the first experi- 
ment, such knowledge was furnished the 
subjects before they had formed a first- 
hand acquaintance with the task; under 
these conditions the aspiration-level was 
changed. In the second experiment 
knowledge of the performance of other 
groups was furnished only after con- 
siderable experience with the task; under 
these conditions, the aspiration-level was 
not changed. The difference in results is 
discussed in terms of the concept of frame 
of reference. 


5 . 


VALUE AND NEED AS ORGANIZING FACTORS IN 
PERCEPTION By Jerome S. Bruner and Cecile C. Goodman ^ 


Throughout the history of modern psy- 
chology, until very recent times, percep- 
tion has been treated as though the 
perceiver were a passive recording in- 
strument of rather complex design. One 
might, in most experiments, describe 
him in much the same graphical terms 
as one uses to describe the latest piece of 
recording apparatus. Such psychology, 
practiced as it wert? in vitro, has fallen 
short of clarifying the nature of peicep- 


tion in everyday life much as did the old 
nerve-muscle psychophysiology fall short 
of explaining behavior in everyday life. 
Both have been monumentally useful — 
in their place. The names of Weber, 
Fechner, Wundt, Titchener, Hecht, and 
Crozier are safely ensconced in any 
respectable psychological hall of fame. 
But their work, like the work of the 
nerve-muscle men, is only a beginning. 

For, as Professor Thurstone has put 


From Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1947, XLII, 33—44. Reprinted by permission of 
the authors and the American Psychological Association, Inc. 

* The writers are greatly indebted to Pauline B. Hahn and Dr. Leo J. Postman for invaluable 
assistance and advice. 

L. L. Thurstone, A Factorial Study of Perception (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944). 
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it, “ In these days when we insist so fre- 
quently on the interdependence of all 
aspects of personality, it would be diffi- 
cult to maintain that any of these func- 
tions, such as perception, is isolated from 
the rest of the dynamical system that 
constitutes the person.” The problem is, 
indeed, to understand how the process 
of perception is affected by other con- 
current mental functions and how these 
functions in their turn are affected by 
the operation of perceptual processes. 
Given a dark room and a highly moti- 
vated subject, one has no difficulty in 
demonstrating Korte’s Laws of phenom - 
enal movement . Lead the subject from 
the dark room to the market place and 
then find out what it is he sees moving 
and under what conditions, and Korte’s 
Laws, though stiff valid, describe the 
situation about as well as the Laws of 
Color Mixture describe one’s feelings be- 
fore an El Greco canvas. 

The discrepancy between the dark 
room and the market place we have in 
the past found convenient to dismiss 
by invoking various dei ex machina: 
Attention, Apperception, Unbewusster 
ScMuss, Einstellung, Preparatory Set, 
etc. Like the vengeful and unannounced 
step-brother from Australia in the poorer 
murder mysteries, they turn up at the 
crucial juncture to do the dirty work. 
Though such constructs are useful, per- 
ception itself must remain the primary 
focus. To shift attention away from it by 
invoking poorly understood intervening 
variables does little service. What we 
must study before invoking such vari- 
ables are the variations perception itself 
undergoes when one is hungry, in love, 
in pain, or solving a problem. These 
variations are as much a part of the psy- 
chology of perception as Korte’s Laws. 

It is the contention of this paper that 
such perceptual phenomena are as scien- 
tifically measurable in terms of appropri- 
ate metrics as such more hallowed phe- 
nomena as flicker fusion, constaney, or 
tonal attributes. But let us pause first to 


construct a sketchy terminology. Let us, 
in what ensues, distinguish heuristically 
between two t 5 q)es of perceptual deter- 
minants. These we shall call autochtho- 
nous and behavioral . Under the former 
we group those properties of the nervous 
system, highly predictable, which ac- 
count for phenomena like simple pair 
formation, closure, and contrast, or at 
another level, tonal masking, difference 
and summation tones, flicker fusion, 
paradoxical cold, ajid binaural beats. 
Given ideal “dark-room” conditions 
and no compelling distractions, the 
“average” organism responds to set 
physical stimuli in these relatively fixed 
ways. Autochthonous determinants, in 
brief, reflMt_ .direcdy t he characteristic. 
ele ctrochemical properties of s ensory 
end organs and nervous tiss^ “ 

Under the category of behavioral de- 
terminants we group those active, adap- 
tive functions of the organism which 
lead to the governance and control of all 
higher-level functions, including per- 
ception: the laws of learning and moti- 
vation, such personality dynamics as 
repression, the operation of quasi-tem- 
peramental characteristics like introver- 
sion and extraversion, social needs and 
attitudes, and so on. Underlying these 
behavioral determinants, doubtless, are 
a host of physiological mechanisms. But 
we can hardly wait until we understand 
these before tackling experimentally the 
role of behavioral determinants in per- 
ception. The physiology of Weber’s Law 
is still more or less obscure, yet the enun- 
ciation of it has been recognizably useful 
— even to the physiologist for whom it 
has been a challenge to discovery. 

A paper of this kind cannot contain 
any extensive review of the literature on 
those perceptual dynamics which we 
have c^ed behavior al. Yet it is neces- 
sary to pass rapidly over some of the 
notable facts and experiments which 
have forced us to draw certain distinc- 
tions and make bold claims about the 
mensurability of behavioral determi- 
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nants. First we have the facts of “sensory 
conditioning,” a term first used by 
Cason* Starting with the work of Perky 
in T910,* it has been demonstrated re- 
peatedly by Warner Brown, ■* Ellson,® 
Cofi6n,® and others that subjects can be 
conditioned to see and hear things in 
much the same way as they can be con- 
ditioned to perform such overt acts as 
knee jerking, eye blinking, or salivating. 
Pair a sound and a faint image fre- 
quently enough, fail to present the 
image, and the subject sees it anyway 
when the sound is presented. Any stu- 
dent of suggestion, whether or not he 
has perused Bird’s exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy * of the literature on the subject, 
knows that. Not perception? Why not? 
The subject sees what he reports as 
vividly as he sees the phi-phenomenon. 

Closely related are such experiments 
as those of Haggard and Rose,* Pro- 
shansky and Murphy,” and Schafer and 
Murphy demonstrating the role of re- 
ward and punishment in altering percep- 
tual organization. Haggard and Rose 
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show that the extent of autokinetic 
movement can be altered by a system of 
rewards; Proshansky and Murphy that 
discriminable differences in the percep- 
tion of lines and weights can be similarly 
altered; Schafer and Murphy that, given 
an ambiguous figure-ground configura- 
tion, what is seen as figure and what as 
ground can be altered by a system of 
reward and punishment. 

Another group of researches has dem- 
onstrated that what is seen in a complex 
configuration is not determined solely 
by the laws of gestalt, but by practice. 
Among experimenters who have con- 
firmed this generalization are Henle,^‘ 
Fehrer,“ Braly,“ Leeper,** and Djang.“ 
Closely related are the experiments of 
Thouless ** showing that phenomenal 
constancy or, as he calls it, “regression 
to the real object,” reflects the habits of 
the individual. Art students, for example, 
see the “real” object — its color, shape, 
and brightness — ^less readily, show 
greater phenomenal constancy, than 
matched individuals with no art train- 


*H. Cason, “Sensory Conditioning,” /. Ex per. Psycfml,, 1936, XIX, 572-591. 

* C. W. Perky, “An Experimental Study of Imagination,” Am. J. Psychol., 1910, XXI, 422-452. 

* W. Brown, “Individual and Sex Difierences in Suggestibility,” Univ. Calif. Publ. Psychol., 1916, 
II. 291-430. 

‘D. G. Ellson, “Hallucinations Produced by Sensory Conditioning,” J. Exper. Psychol., 1941, 
XXVIII, 1-20. 

* T. E. Coffin, “Some Conditions of Suggestion and Suggestibility: A Study of Some Attitudinal 
and Situational Factors Influencing the Process of Suggestion,” Psychol. Monogr., No. 241, 1941. 

* C. Bird, “Suggestion and Suggestibility: A Bibliography,” Psychol. Butt., 1939, XXXVI, 264- 
283. 

*E. R. Haggard and G. J. Rose, “Some Effects of Mental Set and Active Participation in the 
Conditioning of the Autokinetic Phenomenon,” J. Exper. Psychol., 1944, XXXIV, 45-59. 

•H. Proshansky and G. Murph>, “The Effects of Reward and Punishment on Perception,” 
J. Psychol., 1942, XIII, 295-305. 

“R. Shafer and G. Murphy, “The Role of Autism in a Visual Figure-Ground Relationship,” 
J. Exper. Psychol., 1943, XXXII, 335-343. 

“ M. Henie, “ An Experimental Investigation of Past Experience as a Determinant of Visual Form 
Perception,” J. Exper. Psychol., 1942, XXX, 1-21. 

“ E. V. Fehrer, “An Investigation of the Learning of Visually Perceived Forms,” Am. J. Psychol., 
1935, XLVII, 187-221. « 

“ K. W. Braly, “The Influence of Past Experience in Visual Perception,” J. Exper. Psychol., 1933, 
XVI, 613-643. 

“R. Deeper, “A Study of a Neglected Portion of the Field of Learning — The Development of 
Sensory Organization,” J. Genet. Psychol., 1935, XLVI, 41-75. 

“ S. Djang, “TheRoleof Past Experience in Uie Visual Apprehension of Masked Forms,” /. Racier. 

Psychol., 1937, XX, 29-59. 

“R. H. Thouless, “Individual Differences in Phenomenal Regression,” Bril. J. Psychol., 1932, 
XXII, 216-241. 
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ing. Indeed, v. Fieandt has shown that tible to “illusions,” more a prey to those 
the appearance of a surface as light gray organizing factors which, as adults, we 
in shadow or dark gray in light can be call distorting. Binet has shown that, as 
controlled by simple Pavlovian condi- the child grows older, his susceptibility 
tioning, the CS being a sound or a button to the Miiller-Lyer illusion decreases, 
in the visual field. And all of us are fond The contribution of Meili and Tobler has 
of citing the work of Haddon in the been to show that, as the child ages, his 
Torres Straits demonstrating that threshold for seeing stroboscopic move- 
these primitive island spear-fishers are, ment becomes higher. Whether from 
most likely as a result of their experience these two experiments, plus such inci- 
with spears, considerably less susceptible dental observations as Piaget’s to the 
to the Miiller-Lyer illusion. effect that the child sees the moon as 

Sherif ’s classic experiments on social following him, we can draw any conclu- 
f actors are too well known to need any sions about increasing “perceptual real- 
elucidation here. Demonstrating fur- ism” as i function of age is open to ques- 
ther the role of social factors in percep- tion. Yet the way has been opened to 
tion are the experiments of Zuk-Kardos“ those who wish to investigate this area 
. and Fazil,^‘ students of Egon Brunswik, further, 
who showed that the subjective number So much for prior research. There 
equation for matching a standard cluster exists a fruitful if slim body of literature 
of stamps or coins to a variable depended on behavioral factors in perception, 
in part upon the value of the coins or Where does one go from here? Two ap- 
stamps in the standard and variable clus- proaches are open. Armed with our 
ters. With many refinements and exten- slender reed of empirical proof, we can 
sions, these experiments have been set about the task of systematization, 
repeated in America by Ansbacher.® indulging in S-R’s, topology, or psycho- 

One can go on to cite many more ex- analytic constructs to suit the taste, 
periments, but in a very brief summary There is already one brilliant theoreti- 
review that would be impossible. Let us cal structure to account for many of the 
conclude then with two pieces of re- facts we have been discussing, presented 
search, one French, the other Swiss, in- in Egon Brunswik’s W ahrnehmung uni 
dicating the possible connection of gen- Gegenslandswell^^ Or we may go on to 
eral personality traits and perception, the empirical demonstration of general 
Binet and Meili and Tobler®^ have hypotheses concerning the relation of 
suggested that the child is more suscep- behavior dynamics and perception. Both 

K. V. Fieandt, “A New Constancy Phenomenon in Color Perception,” Ann. Acad. Set. (Finland), 
1938, XLI (Summary in English). See also “Dressurversuche an der Farbenwahrnehmung,” Arch, 
ges. Psychol., 1936, XCVI, 467-195. 

“ W. H. R. Rivers, Report of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to the Torres Straits (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1901), Vol. 2. 

Sherif, “A Study of Some Social Factors in Perception," Arch. Psychol., No. 187, 1935. 

“I. Zuk-Kardos, “ Perzeptionale Zuganglichkeit von Anzahl, Flache, und Wert unter verschie- 
denen Umstandskonstellationen,” cited by Ansbacher.® 

“A. Fazil, “Miinzenversuche iiber Anzahl-, Grossen-, und Wertwahmthmung,” cited by Ans- 
bacher.® 

“II. Ansbacher, “ Perception of Number as AfEected by the Monetary Value of the Objects,” Arch. 
Psychol., No. 215, 1937. 

“ A. Binet, “La Mesure des Illusions Visuelles chez I’Enfant,” Rev. Philos. , 1895, XL, 11-25. 

“ R. Meili and C. Tobler, “Les Mouvements Stroboscopiques chez les Enfants,” Arch, de Psychol., 
1931, XXIII, 131-156. 

“ J. Piaget, Language and Thotighl of the Child (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc.}, 1926. 

“ E. Brunswik, Wahrnehmung und Gegenstandswelt (Vienna, 1934). 
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are indispensable activities. The present 
paper, however, is concerned mainly 
with empirical hypotheses. But certain 
minimum systematic assumptions must 
first be made clear to bring these hypoth- 
eses into clear focus. 

The organism e.xists in a world of more 
or less ambiguously organized sensory 
stimulation. What the organism sees, 
what is actually there perceptually repre- 
sents some sort of compromise between 
what is presented by autochthonous 
processes and what is selected by be- 
havioral ones. Such selection, we know, 
is determined not only by learning, as 
already indicated, but also by motiva- 
tional factors such as have been indicated 
for hunger by Sanford and Levine, 
Chein, and Murphy.^“ The selective proc- 
ess in perception we shall refer to as a 
perceptual hypothesis, using the term, 
with Krech,^“ to denote a systematic 
response tendency. Such an hypothesis 
may be set into operation by a need; by 
the requirements of learning a task, or 
by any internally or externally imposed 
demands on the organism. If a given per- 
ceptual hypothesis is rewarded by lead- 
ing to food, water, love, fame, or what 
not, it will become fixated; and the ex- 
perimental literature, notably the work 
of Ellson and Leeper,^^ indicates that 
the fixation of “sensory conditioning” 
is very resistant to extinction. As fixation 
takes place, the perceptual hypothesis 
grows stronger not only in the sense of 
growing more frequent in the presence 
of certain types of stimulation, but also 


more perceptually accentuated. Percep- 
tual objects which are habitually selected 
become more vivid, have greater clarity 
or greater brightness or greater apparent 
size. 

Two other systematic matters must 
concern us before we turn to the experi- 
ments. One has to do with perceptual 
compromise, the other with perceptual 
equivoiality. Frequently, alternative hy- 
potheses operate: a quick glimpse of a 
man in gray on a European battlefield 
may leave us in doubt as to whether he 
is a civilian or a Wehrmacht infantry- 
man. Almost inevitably one or the other 
hj-pothesis prevails, and the field is per- 
ceived as either one or the other. But in 
spite of the dominance of a single hy- 
pothesis in perception, compromise also 
occurs. Using Ansbacher’s experiments “ 
as an example, a group of small paper 
squares is seen both in terms of number 
and in terms of value as stamps. What 
results, if you will, is a perception of 
“number-value.” We know precious little 
about such perceptual compromises, al- 
though we shall be discussing experi- 
ments demonstrating their operation. 

As for equivocality, or ambiguity in the 
perceptual field, it has generally been 
supposed that the greater the equivocal- 
ity the greater the chance for behavioral 
factors in perception to operate, all other 
things being equal. Sheriff chose the 
autokinetic phenomenon to work with 
for this reason. Proshansky and Mur- 
phy “ worked close to threshold illumi- 
nation with similar intent. Within broad 


R. N. Sanford, “The Effect of Abstinence ftom Food upon Imaginal Processes; A Preliminary 
experiment,” /. Psychol., 19,36, II, 129-236. » t- c f 

“ R. N. Sanford, “The Effect of .Abstinence from Food upon Imaginal Processes; A Further Ex- 
leriment,” J. Psychol., 1937, III, 145-159. 

« R. Levine, I. Chein, and G. Murphy, “The Relation of the Intensity of a Need to the Amount of 
Perceptual Distortion: .ts Preliminary Report,” J. Psychol., 1942, XIII, 283—293. 

” I. Krechevsky, ‘“Hypothesis’ versus ‘Chance’ in the Presolution Period in Sensory Discrimina- 
ion Learning,” Univ. Calif. PiM. Psychol., 1932, VI, 27-44. ... „ 

” D. G. Ellson, “ Experimental Extinction of an Hallucination Produced by Sensory Condltionmg, 
r. Exper. Psychol., 1941, XXVIII, 350-361. 

R. Leeper, op. cit. 

” H. Ansbacher, op. cit. 

•* M. Sherif, o/>. cil. 
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limits, which we shall discuss, the gener- 
alization is valid, in so far as equivocality 
reduces the organizing capacity of au- 
tochthonous perceptual determinants. 
How important this generalization is we, 
who think so exclusively in terms of the 
well-controlled dark-room experiment, 
often forget. For in everyday life, per- 
ception is, by and large, a series of quick 
looks, glances, inattentive listenings, fur- 
tive touches. Save for what is at the very 
focus of interested attention, the world of 
sense is more equivocal than our text- 
book writers seem to think. 

Empirical Hypotheses 

We may turn now to the experiments 
with which this paper is primarily con- 
cerned. Three general hypotheses, grow- 
ing out of the systematic principles just 
presented, are under consideration. 

1. The greater the social value of an 
object, the more will it be susceptible to 
organization by behavioral determinants. 
It will be selected perceptually from 
among alternative perceptual objects, 
will become fixated as a perceptual re- 
sponse tendency, and will become per- 
ceptually accentuated. 

2. The greater the individual need for a 
socially valued object, the more marked will 
be the operation of behavioral determinants. 

3. Perceptual equivocality will facilitate 
the operation of behavioral determinants 
only in so far as equivocality reduces the 
operation of autochthonous determinants 
without reducing the effectiveness of be- 
havioral determinants. 

In the e.xperiments reported here, only 
one aspect of behavioral determination 
will be treated, what we have called 
accentuation — the tendency for sought 
after perceptual objects to become more 
vivid. Perceptual selectivity and fixa- 
tion have already been demonstrated in 
other experiments, though they remain 
poorly systematized. For purposes of 
economy of exposition we omit consid- 
eration of them here, though they con- 
stitute important variables in the broader 


research project of which the present 
experiments are a part. 

The Subjects and the Apparatus 

The subjects were 30 ten-year-old 
children of normal intelligence, divisible 
according to certain characteristics to 
be discussed shortly into three groups, 
two experimental and one control. The 
apparatus consisted of a rectangular 
wooden box (9" X 9" X 18") at one end 
of which was a 5" square ground-glass 
screen and a knob at its lower right-hand 
corner. At the center of the ground-glass 
screen was an almost circular patch of 
light (16.2 app. ft. cdls.) cast upon the 
back of the screen by a 60-watt incan- 
descent light shining through an iris 
diaphragm which could be varied in 
diameter from to 2" by turning the 
knob on the front end of the box. All 
that was visible to the subject was the 
box with its ground-glass screen and the 
circle of light whose diameter he could 
change by turning the knob. The circle 
was not truly round, containing the 
familiar nine elliptoid sides found in the 
Bausch & Lomb iris diaphragm. It was 
so close to round, however, that subjects 
had no difficulty making the subjective 
equations required of them. 

Subjects individually sat in a chair in 
front of the screen on the box with the 
light circle slightly below eye level. The 
box rested on a table behind which sat 
the experimenter. The child was told 
that this was a game, and that he was 
to make the circle of light on the box 
the same size as various objects he was 
shown or told about. Before beginning 
judgments, each child, with no urging, 
was encouraged to see how large and 
small the circle of light could be made. 

The two experimental groups received 
the same treatment. Two series were run 
for these groups, comprising 20 of the 
children in all. First the child was asked 
to estimate the sizes of coins from a 
penny through a half dollar from mem- 
ory. He did the first in ascending order 
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of value, then in descending order, 
always making two judgments for each 
coin named, one from the open, the other 
from the closed position of the iris dia- 
phragm. Four judgments were made for 
each coin by each child. No inkling was 
given the child as to how’ “ close ” he had 
come. 

Following the memory series, and 
using the same order of presentation, a 
similar series was then run with coins 
present. Coins, individually, were held 
close to the center of the pahn of the 
left hand, at a level with the light circle 
and six inches to its left. The subjects 
took as much time as suited them. 

A control group of ten subjects fol- 
lowed a procedure identical with the one 
just described. Instead of coins, medium 
gray cardboard discs of identical size 
were employed. No mention of money 
was made to this group. 

* 

Results 

Let us compare the difference between 
judgments of size of coins and identically 
sized cardboard discs. Two things can be 
noted in Figure 1, which presents judg- 
ments of experimentals and controls with 
coins present. First off, coins, socially 
valued objects, are judged larger in size 
than gray discs. Secondly, the greater 
the value of the coin, the greater is the 
deviation of apparent size from actual 
size. The exception to this generalization 
is the half dollar, overestimation of which 
falls off below that of a quarter. By way 
of the sheerest guess one might explain 
this reversal of the curve in terms of 
the lesser reality-value of a haff dollar 
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Fig. 1. Size estimations of coins and discs 
of same size made by ten-year-olds (method 
of average error). 

as compared with a quarter for the t6n- 
year-old. A half dollar at that age is, so 
to speak, almost too valuable to be real! 
More likely there is some simple autoch- 
thonous reason for the reversal. Yet, no 
such reversal is found in curves plotted 
for adults. 

The difference between experimentals 
and controls is, of course, highly signiff- 
cant. The variance in overestimation in 
the experimental groups introduced by 
using coins of different value is similarly 
significant. Our results, as handled by 
the Postman-Bruner adaptation of the 
analysis of variance to psychophysical 
data, show that variances due to coin 
value and due to using discs versus coins 
yield F-scores convertible to P-values of 
less than .01.®^ 


” L. Postman and 1. S. Bruner, “The Reliability of Constant Krrors in Psychophysical Measure- 
ment,’’ J. Psychol., 1946, XXI, 29.^299. 

” P-values at the .01 Iwel were also found for constant errors introduced by ascending and descend- 
ing value orders and for judgments made from the open and closed positions of the diaphragm. Since 
these parameters were controlled and balanced in the judgment data for the groups discussed, nothing 
further need be said of them here. They will be discussed in another place (J. S. Bruner and L. Post- 
man, Perception and the Dynamics of Behavior. In preparation). Analysis of variance was carried out 
both with percentage scores representing deviation of individual judgments from actual size and with 
raw scores. Necessary corrections suggested by Sncdecor (G. W. Snedecor, Statistical Methods Applied 
io Experiments in Agriculture and Biology, 3d ed.; Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College Press, 1940) were 
used in the former method. The values presented here are applicable to both raw and percentage scores. 
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Fig. 2. Size estimations of coins made by- 
well-to-do and poor ten-year-olds (method 
of average error). 

So much for the first hypothesis, that 
socially valued objects are susceptible to 
behavioral determinants in proportion 
to their value. Consider now the second 
hypothesis, that the greater the subjec- 
tive need for a socially valued object, 
the greater will be the role of behavioral 
determinants of perception. In the sec- 
ond experimental variation, the experi- 
mental group was divided into two 
component groups. One we call the rich 


W m 250 



group, the other the poor group, each 
comprising ten subjects. Well-to-do sub- 
jects were drawn from a progressive 
school in the Boston area, catering to 
the sons and daughters of prosperous 
business and professional people. The 
poor subjects came from a settlement 
house in one of Boston’s slum areas. The 
reasonable assumption is made that poor 
children have a greater subjective need 
for money than rich ones. When the 
figures presented in Figure 1 are broken 
down into scores for rich and poor 
groups, a striking difference will be 
noted (Fig. 2). The poor group over- 
estimates the size of coins considerably 
more than does the rich. Again there are 
some irregularities in the curves. The 
drop-off for the half dollar we have al- 
ready sought to explain. As for the dip 
in the rich group’s curve at a dime, the 
explanation is problematical. All curves 
■Which we have plotted for adults— and 
by now we have collected more than two 
tWsand judgments — show this dip. 
Perhaps it is due to the discrepancy be- 
tween the relative size and value of the 
dime, perhaps to some inherent charac- 
teristic of the coin itself.®’ 

The difference between rich and poor 
is highly significant, analysis of vari- 
ance showing that the source of variance 


TABLE 1 


Percentage Deviation erom Actual Size oe Judgments oe Coins and Discs 
UNDER Various Conditions 


Group and Condition 

Penny 

Nickel 

Dime 

Quarter 

Half- 

dollar 

Number 
judgments 
p»er coin 

20 O’s coin present . . 

16.S 

23.9 

29.1 

37.0 

29 6 

80 

'20 O's coin absent . . 

7.2 

19.6 

11.6 

32.8 

35 8 

80 

10 O's disc present . . 

-5.4 

-.9 

-1.5 

1.8 jj 

— 8 

40 

10 rich O’s coin present 

10.3 

20.4 

16.3 

22.4 

17 4 

40 

10 rich O’s coin absent . 

2.6 

19.8 

7.8 

28.3 

34 7 

40 

10 poor O’s coin present 

22.7 

27.3 

41.8 

51.6 

42.0 

1 40 

10 poor O's coin absent 

11.8 

19.4 

15.4 

37.3 

36.9 

40 


38 J 

39 If 


ti, Perception and the Dymmics o/ Behavior, in preparation. 

the reader is a smoker, let him ask himself whether a dime will cover the hump on the camel 
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Fig. 3. Size estimations of coins with 
coins present and from memory by well-to- 
do ten-year-olds (method of average error). 

is significant beyond the P level of .01.^ 
Our second hypothesis cannot, then, be 
rejected. It is notable too that the inter- 
action between the parameters of eco- 
nomic status and value of coins yields 
an F-score convertible to a P-value be- 
tween .05 and .01 which leads to a sec- 
ondary hypothesis: given perceptual 
objects of the same class but varying in 
value, the effect of need for that class 
of objects will be to accentuate the most 
valuable objects most, the least valuable 
least, etc. 

What of ambiguity or perceptual 
equivocality? We have arbitrarily as- 
sumed that a situation in which one is 
judging size from memory is more 
“equivocal” than one in which the ob- 
ject being judged is in clear view six 
inches away from the test patch. The 
assumption is open to serious question, 
but let us examine what follows from it 
experimentally. Compare first the judg- 
ments of the rich group under conditions 
like those described: with coin present as 
compared with coin as a mere memory 



Fig. 4. Size estimations of coins with 
a>ins present and from memory by poor ten- 
year-olds (method of average error). 


image. The curves are in Figure 3. It 
would seem that, for all values below a 
quarter, equivocality has the effect of 
making judgments conform more to 
actual size, aiding, in other words, the 
operation of autochthonous determi- 
nants. For values over a quarter, equiv- 
ocality favors behavioral factors, making 
apparent size diverge stiU more from 
actual size. For the rich group, with coin 
prese7tt, a half dollar is overjudged by 
17.4 percent; with coin absent, by 
34.7 percent. 

This finding is difihcult to interpret by 
itself. Consider now Figure 4, showing 
the discrepancy in “absent” and “pres- 
ent” judgments for the poor group. Here 
there is no crossing. Equivocality seems, 
in this group, to have the exclusive effect 
of bringing judgments down toward 
actual size. Equivocality even brings out 
the “dime dip” in the poor group. How- 
account for the difference? Why does 
equivocality liberate behavioral determi- 
.nants among the rich children for higher 
values, and depress these factors for poor 


which appears as a trademark on Camel cigarettes. Hold the two six inches apart. In spite of the ap- 
parently small size of the coin, it will cover the camel’s hump with margin to spare. 
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children? We can offer nothing but a 
guess, one which needs confirmation by 
further research. Some years ago, Oeser “ 
reported that in his study of children in 
Dundee he found the fantasy life of the 
children of the unemployed strikingly 
choked off. Asked what they would like 
to be when grown, normal children of 
employed parents gave such glamorous 
replies as cowboy or film star, while 
children of the unemployed named the 
rather lowly occupations traditionally 
followed by members of their class. In 
the figures just presented, it is our con- 
tention that we are witnessing the same 
phenomenon. In the case of the poor 
children, judging coin size from memory, 
a weakened fantasy is substituted for 
the compelling presence of a valued coin, 
while among rich children equivocality 
has the effect of liberating strong and 
active fantasy.^ 

Are any other explanations available 
to account for the shape of the curves we 
have been concerned with here? Weber’s 
Law would predict in all cases a straight 
line plot parallel to the axis representing 


actual size. DL should be a constant 
fraction of the stimulus, whatever its 
magnitude. If one were to treat the slope 
of the curves by reference to HoUing- 
worth’s central-tendency effecL,^^ one 
should find a negative rather than a posi- 
tive slope. AU values smaller than the 
center of the series should appear larger 
in size; all larger than Ihe center of the 
series, smaller. Assuming that the Hol- 
lingworth effect is mediated by autoch- 
thonous factors, then it represents one 
more autochthonous factor outweighed 
by the behavioral determinants discussed 
in the course of this paper. 

In conclusion, only one point need be 
reiterated. For too long now, perception 
has been virtually the exclusive domain 
of the Experimental psychologists with 
a capital E. If we are to reach an under- 
standing of the way in which perception 
works in everyday life, we social psy- 
chologists and students of personality 
will have to join with the experimental 
psychologists and reexplore much of this 
ancient field of perception whose laws 
for too long have been taken for granted. 


6 . 


THE LEARNING AND EORGETTING OF CONTRO- 
VERSIAL MATERIAL By Jerome M. Levine and Gardner 
Murphy 


With the recognition that such functions 
as perception and learning are not deter- 
mined by cognitive factors alone and 
that the individual enters into a perceiv- 
ing or learning situation as a complete 
individual with his own needs, desires. 


values, with his own frame of reference, 
it became necessary to transcend the 
methods of Ebbinghaus in order to de- 
velop a valid social psychology. 

The concept of “frame of reference,” 
as discussed by Sherif implies no “ inde- 


From Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1943, XXXVIII, 507-517. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the authors and the American Psychological Association, Inc. 


O. A. Oeser, personal communication, 1937.’ 

‘‘The difference between rich and poor children in their size judgments of “absent” and 
“ present ” coins as here discussed is statistically significant. The interaction variance for these two 
parameters (economic status and presence-absence of coins) is at the .01 level of significance. 
"H. L. Hollingworth, “The Inaccuracy of Movement," Arch. Psychology, No. 13, 1909. 
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pendent agent intruding into every psy- 
chological process as an outsider.” * 
He shows that the frame of reference 
expresses the functional relationships, 
the functional interdependence, of many 
describable factors appearing in a con- 
crete situation. The concept, then, intro- 
duces us to the field relationships of per- 
ceiving and learning. 

That such a frame does have an a.p- 
preciable effect in dominating or modify- 
ing a person’s experience has been amply 
demonstrated qualitatively by Bartlett, 
who has indicated the relationships be- 
tween the autisms of an individual and 
those factors in a given situation selected 
for perception and recall and demon- 
strated that meaningful prose material 
could be used to study these processes.*' 
Few of the later studies of the effect of 
frame of reference on learning and recall 
have been concerned with the process of 
learning when that learning involves 
more than a single fixation; and, though 
such studies have been interested in im- 
mediate recall and delayed recall, rarely 
have more than two points been taken 
in the definition of a forgetting curve. An 
investigation by K. B. Clark did, how- 
ever, analyze the forgetting curve more 
adequately.* Clark presented to high- 
school students of both sexes a passage 
representing a male-female conflict, in 
which the female was represented as 
superior; he found, throughout the curve 
of forgetting over a four-week period, 
differences in the quantity and quality 
of recall in favor of the female group 
which could not be attributed to the 
superiority of verbal memory usually 
found in females. “In general it may be 
stated that set (frame of reference) at 


the time of perception has a signi fi cant 
effect upon the gross quantitative aspects 
of the recall of the same meaningful prose 
material.” 

Similarly, W. S. Watson and G. W. 
Hartmann studied the ability of theistic 
and atheistic students to recall material 
which supported or denied the validity 
of their position.^ Although most of the 
differences were not statistically signifi- 
cant, the authors state that their results 
“consistently buttress these conclusions, 
i.e., that material which supported the 
subjects’ attitudinal frame was retained 
better than material which opposed it.” 

A. L. Edwards has reported corrobo- 
rative data which prove even more in- 
teresting.® A ten-minute speech was read 
to a group of college students, one third 
of whom were pro-New Deal, one third 
neutral, and one third anti-New Deal. 
His results tended to suggest that the 
hypothesis of autistic perception was 
valid. After 21 days there was a “con- 
sistent but statistically unreliable tend- 
ency for the relative amount forgotten 
to be related to the degree of conflict 
between the material and the frame of 
reference.” 

The Present Problem 

Our investigation was approached 
with emphasis on quantitative concep- 
tions. We were interested in extending 
the learning period, as well as the curve 
of forgettbg, over several weeks to note 
the form of the learning curve under con- 
ditions of attitudinal bias. Is material 
congruent with our social attitudes as- 
similated in such fashion as to yield a 
different shape of curve from that which 
appears when the material conflicts with 


' M. Sherit, The Psychology of Social Norms (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1936). 

» F. C. Bartlett, Remembering (Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1932). 

» K. JB. Clark, “Some Factors Influencing the Remembering of Prose Material,” Arch. Psychol., 
No. 253, 1940. 

« W. S. Watson and G. W. Hartmann, "The Rigidity of a Basic Attitudinal Frame,” J. Abnor: &• 
Soe. Psychol., 1939, XXXIV, 314r-33S. 

' A. L. Edwards, “Political Frames of Reference as a Factor Influencing Recognition,” J. Abnor. 
brSoc. P-ychO., 1941, XXXVI, 34r-61. 
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one’s bias? If the effect of bias appears 
at the beginning, is the same relative 
degree of superiority maintained between 
the groups during the learning period, or 
does the superiority increase, or de- 
crease? Similarly, we wished to extend 
the forgetting period, and ask the same 
questions. Is there a point in the learning 
process when, despite opposite frames, 
the amount learned will be the same? 
What are the time-dynamics of the learn- 
ing and forgetting process in a situation 
such as we are testing? These are the 
questions we sought to answer. 

The Experisient 

The learning material selected for in- 
vestigation dealt with the Soviet Union. 
It was felt that, despite the fact that the 
USSR is now (1941) allied with Britain 
and the United States, the Soviet Union 
provided a topic which was vital and 
which had meaning at the present time. 
Further, attitude toward the USSR had 
achieved a certain degree of stability; 
military affairs would not seriously 
change the situation during the course of 
the experiment. Such relative stability 
was lacking in other vital topics. 

Subjects. Two small homogeneous 
groups of City College students were 
used, five in each group. One group was 
pro-Communist, the other anti-Com- 
munist. Both groups felt strongly about 
their beliefs. The subjects were chosen on 
the basis of their reputations. At least, the 
pro-Communist group was the type to 
which one gives a questionnaire to vali- 
date communist-differentiating items. 
The experimenter was personally ac- 
quainted with each subject before the 
experiment was planned, or made his 
acquaintance before the subject knew 
he was to be asked to serve in the study. 
The age range of each group was from 
19 to 22. 

Both groups were first tested on a 
neutral passage. As far as memory is 
concerned the ten subjects turned out 
to be very much alike. The variation 


within the two groups was very slight 
and the differences between the groups 
insignificant. 

Material. Two prose passages were 
chosen. One was excitedly anti-Commu- 
nist, the other more moderately pro-Com- 
munist (see Appendix). Since the relative 
difficulty of the paragraphs differed and 
since the affective tone differed in degree, 
results on the two paragraphs cannot be 
meaningfully compared. 

Procedure. All sessions were private, 
with only the subject and the experi- 
menter present. The subjects were given 
these instructions: “Read over the para- 
graph twice at your normal reading rate.” 
After the paragraph was read, 15 min- 
utes passed before the first recall. During 
the IS minutes the experimenter and the 
subject chatted about topics not con- 
cerned with the experiment. Then the 
subject was told: “Reproduce as ac- 
curately as possible the paragraph which 
was presented to you. Make an effort to 
have your reproduction as accurate and 
as nearly identical vwth the original para- 
graph as you possibly can. Be sure to 
have your reproduction not only accu- 
rate but as complete as the original 
paragraph.” 

After several minutes this entire pro- 
cedure was repeated with the second par- 
agraph. Three members of each group 
had the pro-Communist selection first, 
while the other two had the anti-Commu- 
nist selection first. This was to minimize 
effects due to position. 

This procedure was followed at weekly 
intervals for four weeks. Then, at weekly 
intervals for five weeks, memory of the 
selection was tested without submitting 
the paragraph to the subject. The first 
part is termed the “learning period,” the 
second, the “forgetting period.” 

No effort was made to conceal the na- 
ture of the experiment, though it was 
never explicitly stated by either experi- 
menter or subject. 

Analysis. The paragraph was analyzed 
by the same method used by Clark. The 
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Fig. 1. Learning and forgetting curves for “correct” responses for pro-Communist 
and anti-Communist groups of the pro-Soviet Union selection. 

TABLE 1 

Average Number of Ideas “Correcixy” Reproduced on the Pro-Soviet Union 
Selection fob Both Groups 


Group 

1 Learning 

j Forgetting 

IS' 

IWk. 

2Wk. 

3Wk. 

4Wk. 

IWk. 

2Wk. 

3Wk. 

4Wk. 

5Wk. 

Pro-Communist 

16.8 

28.4 

34.8 


48.0 


30.6 

26.4 

22.6 

18.8 

Anti-Communist 

1 

14.2 

24.4 

29.0 


41.0 


23.4 

1 

18.0 

1S.4 

11.4 

Diff 

2.6 

1 

4.0 

5.8 

7.0 

7.0 

6 

m 

m 

7.2 

7.4 

CR 

1 

2.8 

2.84 

2.9 

3.3 

3.3 

1 

3.2 



3.5 

3.53 


paragraphs were divided into idea- 
groups. The subjects' recall papers were 
rated in this manner: 

1. Those idea-groups which were re- 
produced in the exact words or in almost 
the exact words, of the selection, were 
graded “correct.” , 

2. Those whose ideas remained the 
same, but whose words were different, 
were graded “changed.” 

3. Those definitely in error were 
graded “ incorrect.” 

4. Ideas were classified “omitted” if 
no less than four of one group and no 


more than one of the other recalled 
them. 

Results 

The results will be given (a) for the 
pro-Soviet selection, (6) for the anti- 
Soviet selection, (c) for the two selections 
combined. Student’s t for small samples 
was used to determine statistical signifi- 
cance of the critical ratios. 

. Ml - Mi 

’’’m - Aft 

Degrees of freedom (df or ») = «i + — 2 
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Fig. 2. Learning and forgetting curves for “correct” responses for pro-Communist 
and anti-Communist groups of the anti-Soviet Union selection. 


TABLE 2 

Average Number of Ideas “Correctly” Reproduced on the Anti-Soviet Union 

Selection for Both Groups 


Group 


Learning 

1 

Forgetting 

15' 

1 Wk. 

2Wk. 

3Wk. 

4Wk. 

1 Wk. 

2Wk. 

3Wk. 

4Wk. 

5Wk. 

Pro-Communist 

6.2 

10.0 

13.2 

16.0 

24.6 

m 


12.8 

8.6 

5.8 

Anti-Communist 

10.0 

14.8 

20.2 

26.0 

34.4 

H 


24.0 

20.6 

18.6 

Diff 

3.8 

4.8 


m 

9.8 

10 


11.2 

m 

12.8 

CR 

3.1 

3.3 


Bi 

3.9 

4.0 

3.8 

4.2 

El 

4.62 


Thus, according to Fisher’s table of t 
values (p. 177), for <^ = 8: “ 


Probability of 

t Occurring by Chance 

1.860 1 

2.306 05 

2.896 02 

3.355 01 


(o) Table 1 and Figure 1 indicate, as 
we should expect, the superiority of the 
pro-Communist group on the pro-Soviet 
selection. Using .01 as the criterion for 
statistical significance, we see that during 
the “learning period” the differences 
more and more approach such signifi- 


cance, never actually reaching it, how- 
ever. In the “forgetting period” tihe dif- 
ferences become significant at the end 
of the third week and remain so at the 
fourth and fifth weeks. The fact that the 
other differences are not significant at 
the .01 level may be due to at least two 
causes; the very small groups may make 
for a relatively large sigma; and, as sug- 
gested by Edwards, the degree of conflict 
between material and attitude is vital. 
This may have been material that did 
not force a sharp enough differentiation 
between the groups. Table 1 shows, how- 
ever, that the differences between the 
means increase throughout the “learn- 


“ R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers (London: Oliver & Boyd, 1938). 
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ing period,” indicating not only that 
early superiority is maintained, but that 
the superiority is being increased. In the 
“forgetting period” the same tendency 
appears. The increasing superiority in the 
learning period may in fact be due to 
selective forgetting. We assume that at 
the beginning of the first session both 
groups are equal in having no knowledge 
of the selection. At the end of this session 
the pro-Communistic group has the ad- 
vantage. Since the anti-Communistic 
group, forgets more than does the pro- 
group this advantage is continually being 
built up, being greater at the beginning 
of each new session. 

(6) Table 2 and Figure 2 indicate the 
marked superiority of the anti-Commu- 
nist group on the anti-Soviet selection. 
All t’s except that of the first learning 
session are significant at the .01 level. 
The tendencies noted in connection with 
the previous selection are more marked 
here. The material here is such that it 
forces the cleavage which we anticipated 
in setting up our groups. 

There appears to be more active agree- 
ment and disagreement with this para- 
graph than with the preceding one. Again 
the differences between the two groups 
are seen to increase in the learning period. 
The explanation, as the writers see it, 
remains the same. In the forgetting pe- 
riod, the increase in the differences is 
more marked than in the case of the pre- 
ceding selection. 

How do the curves for the two selec- 
tions compare? 

Learning. In the first selection we find 
greatest gain taking place during the first 
week, in the second during the last week. 
In general, we might characterize the 
curves of learning ip Figure 1 as nega- 
tively accelerated, those in Figure 2 as 
positively accelerated. If any general 
statements can be made from the results 
of such small groups, we can say that we 
see the effect of difference in material. 
We do find, however, the same tendency 
of the two curves to spread farther apart. 


Forgetting. The trend to separate ap- 
pears in both graphs. The greatest single 
loss takes place in the first week, with 
the exception of that shown by the pro- 
CommunisL group on the anti-Soviet 
selection. Here the greatest drop took 
place during the third week. 

Discussion 

Have we secured curves of general 
validity for all learning and forgetting of 
controversial material? If field theory is 
sound, and the writers believe it is essen- 
tially so, we should not expect the curves 
developed in this study to hold for ah'' 
subjects and all materials. The particular 
attitude being studied; the number and 
kind of subjects; their motivation; the . 
difficulty of the material; its affective 
tone; the degree of conflict between the 
material and the attitude; the external 
testing situation, which includes the rela- 
tions of the experimenter and the sub- 
jects; changes in the broader field from 
which the attitude stems — these are some 
of the variables that would seem to affect 
the way in which material which sup- 
ports or contradicts our social attitudes 
would be learned and forgotten. Indeed, 
under the same testing conditions, with 
the same subjects, we got somewhat dif- 
ferent curves on the two selections. 

Must we suppose, then, that we can 
get no general curves which an hypothesis 
such as ours might seek, that we shall 
confront completely new conditions for 
each situation? The question cannot be 
answered simply, yes or no. If the basic 
situation is the same, we should expect 
basically the same general type of curve. 
But all the factors which we have men- 
tioned above, and which possibly influ- 
ence our results, cannot be the same in 
each different situation. Changes then 
would depend on the structure of the 
conditions. We cannot expect all people 
to behave as a group of college students 
behaved here. What if the individuals in- 
volved were not selected in the same 
mgnnpr? And is it sufficient to sneak of 
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“controversial” material? Suppose the 
material to be in one instance merely dis- 
agreeable, but in another instance of such 
a kind as to threaten our whole concep- 
tion of ourselves and of our world, so 
that there is deep ego involvement. We 
noted above how our different para- 
graphs brought different results. 

What, then, on the basis of this study 
(leaving aside for the moment its inade- 
quacies), are we prepared to say con- 
cerning the questions we asked earlier in 
the paper? Under the conditions of this 
experiment we noted that there were 
significant differences in the amount 
learned, and in the amount forgotten 
by our different groups. What is the next 
. step? If the question as we have raised 
it is of importance, then other studies, 
with other subjects, with other material, 
with other conditions, must be under- 
taken. It may be that the problem needs 
to be attacked in a different manner, not 
merely making corrections in the tech- 
nique used herein, but adopting a differ- 
ent conception of the role of time. It may 
be necessary to have subjects taking 
questionnaires, or some other form of 
attitude schedule, throughout the learn- 
ing and forgetting periods — question- 
naires which will seek the same informa- 
tion each time, but so worded that it 
retains interest and meaning for the 
subjects. For “time” alone does not 
cause the forgetting — and postulating 
a stable frame of reference during the 
entire experiment may not be appropri- 
ate. 

A more important question is to ask 
what the individual wiU do with material 
which does not so obviously conflict with 
his autisms, yet nevertheless cannot be 
reconciled with them — ^when the attack 
is more subtle, when the ego is less aware 
of the threat. (Cf. the discussion of such 
issues by Gilbert ’’ and Wallen.®) 


Summary and Conclusions 

Previous studies have indicated the 
phenomenon of selective perception and 
recall; an individual notes and remem- 
bers material which supports his social 
attitudes better than material which con- 
flicts with these attitudes. The problem 
for investigation here was to extend the 
study of the learning and forgetting 
processes and to develop curves for these 
processes. 

Attitude toward the Soviet Union was 
adopted for study. Two paragraphs, one 
mildly pro-Soviet, the other more bit- 
terly anti-Soviet, were used. The sub- 
jects were two groups of college students, 
one pro-Communist, the other anti-Com- 
munist, with five in each group. Learning 
was studied for four weeks, forgetting for 
five. K. B. Clark’s idea-group method of 
analysis was used to score the recalled 
material. 

For the pro-Soviet selection, the dif- 
ferences were not statistically significant 
during the learning period, but became 
so in the latter part of the forgetting 
period. The pro-Soviet group showed a 
tendency to increase in superiority in 
both periods. The curves were not mark- 
edly different except for the points noted 
in the text. For the anti-Soviet para- 
graph, differences between the curves 
were significant throughout. 

Some factors for differences and the 
extent of possible generalization were 
discussed. 

APPENDIX 

Anti-Soviet Union Selection 
From “Stalin” by Souvarine 

Russia, I bled white | by Stalin, | leaves 
the field free ( for Geiman dynamism, ) and 
bolds itself on the defensive | like the old 
decadent western nations. | In Russia of to- 
day I the appropriation of profit { has an 


' G. M. Gilbert, “New Status of Experimental Studies on the Relationship of Feeling to Memory,” 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, XXXV, 26-35. 

®D. Wallen, “Ego Involvement as a Determinant of Selective Forgetting,” J. Abnor. br Soc. 
Psychol., 1942, XXXVII, 20-39. 
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unquestionably | private character. [ Private 
profit is apparent | in the growing social 
inequality, 1 which is more revolting | in its 
arrant injustice | than in the capitalist coun- 
tries I w’here it is diminishing, j more intol- 
erable in the terminology of hypocritical 
equalitarianism. | No society, 1 it is true, | 
has ever existed without hierarchy, ) with- 
out authority. [ But the socialist dream | of 
founding one in Russia | has turned into a 
nightmare. | The “expropriation of the ex- 
propriators ” 1 has led to a sore of bureau- 
cratic I feudalism | under which the pro- 
letariat I and the peasantry, | debased | by 
the officialdom j and the raandarinate, ( have 
been reduced to a kind of serfdom. | If the 
methods of production are not entirely 
capitalistic | it is only because, | for the 
majority of the Soviet pariahs, | the system 
deserves rather the name of slavery. | It is a 
regime of privilege | because one of exploita- 
tion, I a regime of police | because one of 
oppression. | It is a mixed structure without 
architecture, | without principles, [ without 
solidity, | without roots, | heterogeneous j 
and full of contradictions. | Liberty of the 
press I and the right of assembly | exist only 
in memory. | 

The spirit of the liquidation of the kulaks | 
in the late twenties | still exists in toto. | No 
contemporaneous records | have been able to 
keep up 1 with all the mass arrests | and 
executions, | the assassinations | which col- 
lectivization dragged in its wake. | The 
secrets of the barbarous deportations | of 
millions of human beings, | transplanted to 
Arctic regions | and the Urals | are not re- 
vealed. I An American correspondent | ex- 
tremely favorable to Stalin’s interests | 
estimated at 2 million | the approximate 
number | banished and exiled in 1929-1930. | 

Pro-Soviet Union Selection 
From “Soviet Russia Today” 

An American correspondent | for the 
Christian Science Monitor in Russia, | 
viewing the transformation | in the Western 


Ukraine | following Soviet occupation | in 
1939, I reports: 

“Only a few days have passed | since the 
provisional government set to w'ork on its 
new tasks, | but the fruits of its labors | are 
already in evidence. ] Power stations | and 
other enterprises | are functioning normally. 1 
Departments of education | are being 
formed, [ departments of commerce | and 
food supplies, | of health | and 'communal 
service | and local industries. | Students will 
be provided with text books | and instruc- 
tion I in their native language. 1 A plan is 
drawn up for the reconstruction of bridges, | 
roads, | and houses, i The provisional gov- 
ernment was elected 1 by the people of the 
villages | at the first real election the people 
of that area have had. | 

A group of the peasants went into Russia 
as the guests of a collective farm. | The 
farmers took them to see their bright clean 
cottages, 1 showed them the cattle enclo- 
sures, 1 and all their rich [ modem equip- 
ment. j The wonder of the trip was a tractor. | 
It was the first time the group had seen one. j 

**(****<¥ 

The popular assembly | of Western 
Ukraine | passed the following resolution; | 
“At assemblies and meetings | the people 
expressed their desire 1 to merge with the 
Soviet Union. [ For only in the Soviet Union | 
has the exploitation of man | been abolished. | 
Hundreds | of powerful factories [ and indus- 
trial plants I have been built | where a work- 
ing class is employed 1 that knows nothing 
of exploitation. 1 The Ukrainian peasantry 
has become economically | strong, | possess- 
ing the entire land | and cultivating it with 
the latest technique. | The people feel that 
only through the Soviet .Union j could they 
freely | participate in the administration of 
, the state, | in the building of a free | and 
happy life for themselves.” 1 

Though the peasants are not aware of the 
world politics, | they seem to have experi- 
enced I the abolition of all national oppres- 
sion, I and the feeling of the unity of 
peoples, I since the Soviet occupation. | 
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SKIN COLOR JUDGMENTS OF NEGRO COLLEGE 
STUDENTS By Eli S. Marks 


Observations of the skin color Judgments 
made by field workers on a study of rural 
Negro youth ‘ indicated a tendency for the 
reference scales used to depend upon the 
rater’s skin color. Darker judges seemed 
to ascribe a lighter color to a given sub- 
ject than did lighter judges. The same 
study also indicated that Negro youth 
associated “favorable” characteristics 
with light brown skin color and “un- 
favorable” characteristics with black 
and white or very dark and very light 
skin color. There was also observed a 
tendency of these youth in rating the 
principals of their schools for skin color 
to “displace” the rating of popular 
principals toward light brown and to 
“displace” the rating of unpopular prin- 
cipals away from this color. 

The present study attempted to in- 
vestigate more thoroughly the relation 
between the judge’s skin color and his 
ratings and the relation between ratings 
of skin color and ratings of attractive- 
ness. Two groups of Negro students en- 
rolled in elementary psychology courses 
at Fisk University were used. These 
groups are designated as Group A, which 
did the rating in October 1941, and 
Group B, whose ratings were obtained 
in March 1942. A third group, Group C, 
composed of graduate students of soci- 
ology in a seminar on Race and Culture 
in December 1941, was also used. 
Group C was much smaller and some- 
what more sophisticated than the other 
two groups, and its results are reported 
here mainly for certain additions to the 
procedure used with this group. 

From Group A there were obtained 
ratings of six characteristics: energy. 


personal charm, intelligence, stoutness, 
skin color, and intimacy of acquaintance. 
Each member of the class rated every 
other member present on the day of the 
experiment for all six traits. Ratings 
were on an eight-point scale, in which 
“0” represented one extreme and “7” 
the other. Meanings were assigned to the 
extremes only, as follows: 

I Energy 

0 Very energetic 
7 Very unenergetic 
II Personal Charm 

0 Very attractive 
7 Very unattractive 
HI Intelligence 
* 0 Very intelligent 

7 Very unintelligent 
IV Stoutness 

0 Very stout 
7 Very thin 
V Skin Color 

0 Very dark 
7 Very light 
VI Intimacy 

0 Know person very well 
7 Know person only slightly 

With Group A the ratings for the vari- 
ous traits of a given subject were made 
at the same time, making it necessary 
for the judges to change constantly from 
one rating scale to another. Examination 
of the ratings of skin color for Group A 
showed excessive variability in the rat- 
ings of some subjects. Although most 
judges agreed in placing a subject within 
a range of 3 to 4 positions, a few judges 
showed marked deviation, even rating 
as 6, subjects whose modal ratings were 
1 or 2. For this reason Group A was 


From Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1943, XXXVHI, 370-376. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the author and the American Psychological Association, Inc. 

1 C. S. Johnson, Growing Up in the Black Belt (Washington; American Council on Education, 1941). 
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asked to repeat its ratings of stoutness 
and skin color at a second class period 
two days after the first experiment. The 
second ratings show less variability in 
rating a subject and better discrimina- 
tion between the subjects. 

In the case of Groups B and C the 
procedure was modified so that ratings 
for all subjects on a particular trait were 
completed before beginning to rate an- 
other trait. Group B rated only intelli- 
gence, personal charm (or attractive- 
ness), and skin color. Group C made all 
six ratings. The skin color of the subjects 
of Group C (and of the judges since the 
judges were also the persons rated) was 
measured by matching it on a color top 
with a mixture of black, red, yellow, and 
white, the measurements being expressed 
as percentage of black in the mixture 
after correcting for the fact that a dark 
red was used. 

The investigation of the relation be- 
tween the judge’s skin color and his 
ratings of other persons required a 
measure of the judge’s color. Actual skin 
color measurements were made for 
Group C only, but these measurements 
show a high correlation (.894) with the 
average skin color rating of a judge by all 
other judges in the group. 

Since average skin color ratings corre- 
late highly with measured skin color, 
they appear to be a valid index of objec- 
tive skin color. The results of Group A 
(female raters) indicate that average 
skin color ratings are also highly reliable. 
The 24 subjects of this group were rated 
twice. The correlation between the two 
average ratings was .978. 

The ratings of skin color made by each 
judge were correlated with those of per- 
sonal charm. Thes^ correlations were 
converted to s using R. A. Fisher’s 
Table V. B.^ and averages of the s’s and 
the corresponding average r’s are given in 
Table 1. Since individuals may rate per- 


sonal charm (or attractiveness) on a 
different basis when rating persons of 
opposite sex from that used in rating per- 
sons of the same sex, it seemed desirable 
to consider ratings of females by females, 
males by males, females by males, and 
males by females separately. However, 
Group A contained only 6 males, and 
Group B, only 14 males. Separating 
Group C into males and females would 
have given only 7 males and 15 females. 
Table 1 therefore reports only the ratings 
of females by females for Groups A and 
B and ratings of all subjects by all other 
subjects for Group C. 

As indicated in Table 1, the average 
correlations range from —.24 to —.36, 
indicating an association between light , 
skin color and attractiveness. AH of the 
average correlations are statistically 
significant.* When average ratings of skin 
color assigned to each subject are corre- 
lated with average ratings of personal 
charm, the correlations obtained are all 
significant. These correlations are: 

Correlation of Average Personal 

Charm Rating with Average Skin 
Group Color Rating of Each Subject 

A (1st rating) . . . —.530 

A (2nd rating) . . . —.815 

B -.473 

C -.710 

The correlations between ratings of 
skin color and ratings of personal charm 
may be explained either in terms of the 
influence of objective skin color upon 
attractiveness or in terms of a tendency 
to displace skin color ratings on the basis 
of the person’s attractiveness. 

The dependence of ratings of attrac- 
tiveness upon “objective” skin color is 
seen in the significant correlations be- 
tween average rating for personal charm 
and average rating for skin color. As 
noted above, the average rating for skin 


» R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers (London Oliver & Boyd). 
» Probabilities less than .02 were considered indicative of significant relationship. 
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TABLE 1 

Correlation between Skin Color and Personal Charm Ratings of Each Rater 


1st rating 



Statistical constant 


No. of cases . . . 
Average z ... . 

Average r ... . 

SD of z 

Theoretical SD of z ® 


“ Ratings of females by females only. 

In Group C three cases were rated by the other subjects but did not complete their ratings of the 


other subjects, so that each z is based on 21 cases although there were only 19 raters. 
® Each z is based on n — 1 cases so that SD (theoretical) = .. 


color appears to be a reliable and valid 
measure of “objective” skin color. 

The simple relationship between objec- 
tive color and attractiveness does not, 
however, give a complete picture of the 
results. It should first be noted that the 
preferred skin color is not the lightest 
color. The raters of Group C were asked 
to indicate what color they would like 
to be. Only one of the 19 raters checked 
category 6 and none checked 7 (the 
lightest categories). The darkest point 
checked as the preferred color was 2 
(checked by only one rater). The average 
preferred color was 4.05. These prefer- 
ences correlated .515 with the subject’s 
ratings of his own color, but only .186 
with the average of other judges’ ratings 
of the subject’s color. 

There may be a tendency for the rater 
to prefer the color he believes himself to 
be. However, the variance (square of the 
standard deviation) of the preferred 
color choices was only .941, while the 
variance of the self-ratings was 1.778 and 
the variance of average skin color ratings 
was 2.326. It has already been noted that 
variation of the group in average skin 
color is indicative of the variation in 
objective skin color. The concentration 
of color preferences in a range which is 
less than two thirds the range of skin 


color present in the group indicates a 
definite social influence in the direction 
of preference for positions 3, 4, and 5. 
The fact that the variance in self-esti- 
fnates of skin color is between the vari- 
ance for preferred color and that for 
objective color suggests a compromise in 
the individual’s conception of his own 
color between his color preference and 
his actual color. As a rough check on this 
point, it may be noted that 14 of the 19 
subjects in Group C rated their own 
color as either the same as their preferred 
color or between the preferred color and 
the average color assigned them by other 
subjects. The compromise between ob- 
jectivity and preference shows an anal- 
ogy to the compromise between object- 
color and stimulus-color which appears 
in experiments on color constancy. 

There is also evidence which suggests 
that sex plays a role in the relation found 
between skin color and attractiveness. 
The average z between skin color and 
attractiveness was —.413 (standard de- 
viation of .235) for the ratings of the 
37 females by the 14 males in Group B. 
As Table 1 indicates, the average z be- 
tween skin color and attractiveness for 
girls’ judgments of girls in Group B (the 
same 37 girls being judged) was — .246. 
The difference between males and fe- 
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males is statistically significant. There is 
a definite indication that skin color and 
attractiveness of female subjects are 
more closely related for male judges than 
they are for females. This is consistent 
with the results of an unpublished study 
of Fisk University fres h men in which it 
was found that males considered skin 
color important in the choice of a mate 
while females did not consider it impor- 
tant. 

A “displacement” in the rating of skin 
color appears when we examine the rela- 
tionship between ratings and the color 
of the rater. The average rating assigned 
by other subjects was taken as a measure 
of the rater’s skin color. The validity of 
this procedure has already been dis- 
cussed. When these measures of the 
rater’s skin color are correlated with the 
ratings assigned to each subject a signifi- 
cant negative correlation appears. 

The average correlations shoT,vn id 
Table 2 are all negative and all except 
the r of — .05 are statistically significant. 
It would appear that darker judges rate a 
given subject lighter than do the lighter 
judges. It may be suggested that each 
judge establishes his own reference scale 
and that this scale is independent of the 
subjects rated but not of the rater’s own 
past experience. It appears further .that 
each judge's rating scale tends to be ego- 
centric, i.e., a subject is seen as darker or 
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lighter than the rater and judgments are 
made accordingly. In such a scale the 
relative position of each subject will be 
the same for the different raters but the 
absolute position of a given subject will 
vary from rater to rater. 

From the results reported, certain 
major facts stand out. The relation be- 
tween the judge’s own skin cplor and his 
ratings of others seems to have particu- 
lar importance for the theory of social 
perception. The “egocen tricity” of the 
reference scale of skin color judgments 
may well apply to judgments of any 
characteristic to which social value is 
attached. 

In discussions of striving for superi- 
ority and feelings of inferiority, there is 
often a tendency to overlook the fact 
that the process of socialization involves 
also a striving to be “average." With re- 
gard to a great many characteristics the 
individual seeks to be neither superior 
nor inferior but to achieve a condition of 
“neutral emotional content.” Just as 
strivings for superiority and feelings of 
inferiority may be conceived as a result 
of the individual’s refusal to conform to 
his social environment, so the trend to- 
ward “neutral emotional content” repre- 
sents an active attempt to conform. The 
desire to be inconspicuous in many char- 
acteristics is, of course, perfectly con- 
sistent with a wish to excel in other re- 


TABLE 2 


COKBELATION BETWEEN THE RaTER’s SkIN CoLOR AND SkiN CoLOR RATINGS 

OF Each Subject 


Statistical constant 

1 

Group A (2nd rating) 

Group B 

Group C 

All cases 

Girls only 

All cases 

Girls only 


No. of cases 

32 

24 

51 

37 

22 » 

Average z 

-.206 

-.175 


-.166 

-.150 

Average r 

-.20 

-.17 


-.16 

-.15 

SD of z 

.172 

.213 

.164 

.171 

,216 

Theoretical SD of z . . 

.189 

.224 

.146 

.174 

.250 


Each z based on 19 cases. 
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TABLE 3 


Vakiance of Average Skin Color Ratings, Average Variance in Skin Color 
Ratings of Each Judge, and Variance in Self-Ratings for Skin Color of 

Each Judge 


Skin color ratings 

Group A “ 
2nd rating 

Group B “■ 

Group C 

Number of cases 

24 

37 

19 

Variance of averages 

1.773 

1.862 

2.326 

Average variance 

2.350 

2.304 

2.994 

Variance of self-ratings 

1.292 

1.731 

1.778 


“ Girls only. 


spects and with a purposive exaggera- 
tion of one’s inferiorities in still other 
fields. 

The goal of neutral emotional content 
frequently involves a restructuring of our 
social perceptual field. The individual 
minimizes his own deviation (slight or 
great) from the “normal” by displacing 
his perception of other individuals so 
that they are seen as above or below 
average in terms of their difference from 
himself. The man who is 65 inches tall 
does not see himself as “short” but in- 
stead sees the man who is 68 inches in 
height as “tall.” It may be suggested 
that the striving for neutral emotional 
content will manifest itself in egocen- 
tricity of judgment of other character- 
istics than that examined by the present 
study. Certainly, an investigation of this 
possibility would appear worthwhile. 

A further feature of the tendency to- 
wards the neutral appears in the neces- 
sity of compromise between this trend 
and the objective fact. The skin color of 
the judge is related to his rating scale 
and in many cases seems to provide the 
reference point for the scale. However, 
the relation is far from perfect, in part 
because of the fact that some individuals 
are not aiming at neutrality in this char- 
acteristic, and in part because some in- 
dividuals cannot achieve neutrality. The 
very dark individual cannot conceive 
himself as “neutral” in color because his 


social environment insists upon tlife 
“objective” facts. A compromise results, 
in which the deviation may be minimized 
(perceived as less extreme by the indi- 
vidual than it is by others) but is not 
ignored. The individual thinks erf him- 
self as dark but not as dark as he seems 
to his associates. This tendency to mini- 
mize one’s own deviation from the 
“normal” is brought out by Table 3. It 
may be observed that the average skin 
color ratings of individuals by others 
show greater variance than do self- 
ratings of skin color, in spite of the fact 
that averaging tends to reduce variation. 
The average variance of the rater’s judg- 
ments of others is even greater than the 
variance of the average ratings. 

The general effect of the trend towards 
the neutral, whether complete or com- 
promise, is a displacement in the indi- 
vidual’s perception of others. This dis- 
placement is opposite in direction to the 
individual’s “objective” deviation from 
the mean. Thus the light individual sees 
everyone else as darker thail the average 
judgment tendency of the group while 
the dark individual sees everyone else as 
lighter. Just as the individual’s objective 
skin color places a check upon his con- 
ception of his own color as neutral, so the 
objective colors of his associates place a 
check upon his displacement of their 
colors. In consequence skin color judg- 
ments show a dependence upon objec- 
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tive color, upon the rater’s color, and 
upon the subject’s color. 

The egocentric factor is affected, of 
course, by other influences. Value judg- 
ments are important. For some individ- 
uals the “best” color may be preferred 
to neutral color. This is reflected in the 
correlation between preferred color and 
self-ratings and in the correlations be- 
tween ratings of others for attractiveness 
and skin color. 

Stjmmarv 

1. Ratings of attractiveness are defi- 
nitely affected by objective skin color or 
by factors associated with it. These as- 
sociated factors may be correlated physi- 
cal traits. It is also possible that social 
stratification and color attitudes within 
the Negro group play a role here. The 
subjects judged most attractive seem 
to be those who are lighter than the 
average but not at the extremely light* 
end of the skin color continuum. This 
also seems to be the preferred skin color. 

2. There is a tendency to displace the 
ratings of subjects considered attractive 
in the direction of the preferred skin 
color, a given subject being placed nearer 
this color by raters who consider her at- 
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tractive than by those who consider her 
unattractive. 

3. The reference scale used by individ- 
ual raters is somewhat independent of 
the composition of the group to be rated. 
The reference scale is dependent upon 
the rater’s own skin color, persons lighter 
than the rater being judged as “light” 
and those darker than the rater as 
“dark,” giving a negative correlation be- 
tween the color of the rater and the rat- 
ing assigned to a given subject. 

4. It is suggested that the correlation 
between the rater’s skin color and his 
ratings of a given subject may reflect a 
tendency of individuals to seek a position 
of “neutral emotional content.” In seek- 
ing to be “average” the individual dis- 
places his perception of other persons, so- 
that his own color becomes the central 
point of his rating scale. Individuals who 
are very dark or very light show the 
trend toward the average in rating them- 
selves and corresponding displacements 
in their ratings of others, but their objec- 
tive skin color and the objective colors 
of other persons act as checks upon this 
tendency. The result is a compromise 
between an “egocentric” reference scale 
and an “objective” reference scale. 


8 . 

SOCIAL PLANNING AND THE CONCEPT OF “DEUTERO- 
LEARNING” By Gregory Bateson * 

It is becoming increasingly clear to an- select among the various possible direc~ 
thropologists that social planning is not tions in which change may occur at the 
a simple matter of drawing blue prints given moment. Such a procedure will in- 
fer the sort of culture which we hope to volve (a) certain modifications in the 
achieve. Rather it appears that we should time perspective of the planners and 

From Science, Philosophy and Rdigion, Second Symposium (New York: Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion, 1942), pp. 81-97. Reprinted by permission of the author and the publisher. 

• * The original article formed part of the (hscussion of an article by Margaret Mead, published in 
the same volume. The present version is somewhat shortened and small changes have been introduced 
so as to make the article intelligible when separated from Margaret Mead’s article and from the re- 
mainder of the discusdon. 
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(6) the evaluation and promotion of 
characterological changes in the popu- 
lation. 

The present essay attempts to show 
how we may define the formal relations 
between characterological change (e.g., 
an increase in the sense of free will) and 
the changes which occur in simple learn- 
ing experiments. 

This is not the simple type of question 
which is posed in most psychological 
laboratories, “ under what circumstances 
wiE a dog learn to salivate in response to 
a bell? ” or, “ what variables govern suc- 
cess in rote learning?” Our question is 
one degree more abstract, and, in a sense, 
bridges the gap between the experimental 
work on simple learning and the approach 
of the gestalt psychologists. We are ask- 
ing “how does the dog acquire a habit 
of punctuating or apperceiving the in- 
finitely complex stream of events (includ- 
ing his own behavior) so that this stream 
appears to be made up of one type of 
short sequences rather than another?” 
Or, substituting the scientist for the dog, 
we might ask “what circumstances de- 
termine that a given scientist will punc- 
tuate the stream of events so as to con- 
clude that all is predetermined, while 
another will see the stream of events as 
so regular as to be susceptible of con- 
trol?” Or, again, on the same level of 
abstraction let us ask — and this question 
is very relevant to the promotion of 
democracy — “what circumstances pro- 
mote that specific habitual phrasing of 
the universe which we caU ‘ free will ’ and 
those others which we call ‘responsibil- 
ity,’ ‘constructiveness,’ ‘energy,’ ‘pas- 
sivity,’ ‘dominance,’ and the rest?” For 
all these abstract qualities, the essential 
stock-in-trade of the educators, can be 
seen as various habits of punctuating 
the stream of experience so that it takes 
on one or another sort of coherence and 
sense. They are abstractions which begin 
to assume some operational meaning 
when we see them take their place on a 
conceptual level between the statements 


of simple learning and those of gestalt 
psychology. 

We are in common agreement that a 
sense of individual autonomy, a habit of 
mind somehow related to what I have 
called “free wiU,” is an essential of 
democracy, but we are still not per- 
fectly clear as to how this autonomy 
should be defined operationally. What, 
for example, is the relation between “ au- 
tonomy” and compulsive negativism? 
The gas stations which refuse to conform 
to the curfew — are they or are they not 
showing a fine democratic spirit? This 
sort of “negativism” is undoubtedly of 
the same degree of abstraction as “free 
wiE” or “determinism”; like them it is 
an habitual way of apperceiving con- 
texts, even sequences and own behavior; 
but it is not clear whether this negativism 
is a “subspecies” of individual auton- 
omy; or is it rather some entirely differ- 
ent habit? 

Evidently our need is for something 
better than a random list of these habits 
of mind. We need some systematic frame- 
work or classification which shaE show 
how each of these habits is related to the 
others, and such a classification might 
provide us with something approaching 
the chart we lack. As planners, we pro- 
pose to sail into as yet uncharted waters, 
adopting a new habit of thought; but if 
we knew how this habit is related to 
others, we might be able to judge of the 
benefits and dangers, the possible pitfalls 
of such a course. Such a chart might pro- 
vide us with the answers to some pf our 
questions — as to how we are to judge of 
the “direction” and value implicit in our 
planned acts. 

You must not expect the social scien- 
tist to produce such a chart or classifica- 
tion at a moment’s notice, like a rabbit 
out of a hat, but I think we can take a 
first step in this direction; we can sug- 
gest some of the basic themes — the car- 
dinal points, if you like — upon which the 
final classification must be built. 

We have noted that the sorts of habit 
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with which we are concerned are, in some 
sense, by-products of the learning proc- 
esses, and it is therefore natural that we 
look first to the phenomena of simple 
learning as likely to provide us with a 
clue. We are raising questions one degree 
more abstract than those chiefly studied 
by the experimental psychologists, butit 
is still to their laboratories that we must 
look for our answers. 

Now it so happens that in the psycho- 
logical laboratories there is a common 
phenomenon of a somewhat higher degree 
of abstraction or generality than those 
which the experiments are planned to 
elucidate. It is a commonplace that the 
experimental subject, whether animal 
or man, becomes a better subject after 
repeated experiments. He not only learns 
to salivate at the appropriate moments, 
or to recite the appropriate nonsense syl- 
lables; he also, in some way, learns to 
learn. He not only solves the problems 
set him by the experimenter, where each 
solving is a piece of simple learning; but, 
more than this, he becomes more and 
more skilled in the solving of problems. 

In semigestalt or semi-anthropomor- 
phic phraseology, we might say that the 
subject is learning to orient himself to 
certain types of contexts, or is acquiring 
“insight” into the contexts of problem 
solving. In the jargon of this paper, we 
may say that the subject has acquired a 
habit of looking for contexts and se- 
quences of one type rather than another, 
a habit of “punctuating” the stream of 
events to give repetitions of a certain 
type of meaningful sequence. 

The line of argument which we have 


followed ha^ bro'^ght fo a jioirit as. 
which sfafement ab'jijt „ rrnple llsanijag 
meet siatemf-nts abo.'t gestalt a.’wi 
textual struct or a'C we have reacied 
the h>-pothe’]- ‘hit "leanj.'rjg to feact'’ 
is a synonym fo- the acquisitrort of.lfeatt 
cla»s of alj-j tract hab.ts of thouglnt *5811 
which this paper .s conceiTied: that the 
states of mind which we call ‘‘free willb"' 
instrumental th.’.nkjng. dominaime. pas- 
sivity, etc., are acquired by a pirocES 
which we may equate with “kariihiig os 
learn.” 

This ht-pothesis Ls to some extent new ' 
to psychologi-jts as well as to laymeo. 
and therefore I must digress at tihii.; point 
to supply technical readers with a more 
precise statement of my meaning. I must 
demonstrate at least my willin^es to' 
state this bridge between simple leaming 
and gestalt in operational terms. 

Let us coin two words, “proto-leam- 
ing” and “'deutero- learning," to avoid 
the labor of defining operationally all the 
other terms in the field i transfer of learn- 
ing, generalisation, etc., etc.V Let us say 
that there are two sorts of gradient dis- 
cernible in all continued learning. The 
gradient at any point on a simple leam- 
ing curve le.g., a cuiwe of rote teaming) 
we will say chiefly represents rate of 
proto-learning. If, however, we inflict a 
series of similar leaming experiments on 
the same subject, we shall find that in 
each successive experiment the subject 
has a somewhat sleejjer proto-leaming 
gradient, that he teams somewhat more 
rapidly. This progressive change in rate 
of proto-learning we will call “deutero- 
learning.” 


Psychological papers bearing upon this problem of the relationship between gestalt and simple 
learning are very numerous, if u e include all whoha\e\\oikeil on the concepts of transfer of learning, 
generalization, irradiation* reaction threshold (Hull), in-.ic:ht. and the like Historically, one of the 
first to pose these questions was Mr l-rank (L K 1 rank, “The Problems of Leaming,” Psych. Ren., 
1926, XXXin, 329-351); and Professor Maier has recently introduced a concept of “direction” 
which is closely related to the notion of “deutero-lcaming "He says -“direction . . . is the force which 
integrates memories in a particular manner without being a memory' itself” (N. R. F. Maier, “The 
Behavior Mechanisms Concerned with Problem Solving,” Psvek. Rev., 1940, XLVII, 43-58). If for 
“force” we substitute “habit,” and for “memory” we substitute “experience of the stream of 
events,” the concept of “deutero-learning” can be seen as almost synonymous with Professor Maier’s 
concept of “direction.” 
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Fig. 1. Three successive learning curves 
with the same subject, showing increase in 
rate of' learning in successive experiments. 



Serial Numbers of Experiments 

Fig. 2. Deutero-leaming curve derived 
from the three learning experiments in 
Figure 1. 

From this point we can easily go on to 
represent deutero-learning graphically 
with a curve whose gradient shall repre- 
sent rate of deutero-leaming. Such a rep- 
resentation might be obtained, for ex- 
ample, by intersecting the series of proto- 
leaming curves at some arbitrarily chosen 
number of trials, and noting what pro- 
portion of successful responses occurred 
in each experiment at this point. The 
curve of deutero-leaming would then be 
obtained by plotting these numbers 
against the serial numbers of the experi- 
ments.® 

In this definition of proto- and deutero- 
learning, one phrase remains conspicu- 


ously vague, the phrase “ a series of sim- 
ilar experiments.” For purposes of illus- 
tration, I imagined a series of experiments 
in rote learning, each experiment similar 
to the last, except for the substitution of 
a new series of nonsense syllables in place 
of those already learned. In this example, 
the curve of deutero-learning represented 
increasing proficiency in the business of 
rote learning, and, as an experimental 
fact, such increase in rote proficiency can 
be demonstrated.® 

Apart from rote learning, it is much 
more difficult to define what we mean by 
saying that one learning context is “sim- 
ilar” to another, unless we are content 
to refer the matter back to the experi- 
mentalists by saying that learning con- 
texts shall be considered to be “similar” 
one to another whenever it can be shown 
experimentally that experience of learn- 
ing in one context does, as a matter of 
fact, promote speed of learning in an- 
other, and asking the experimentalists 
to find out for us what sort of classifica- 
tion they can build up by use of this 
criterion. We may hope that they will 
do this; but we cannot hope for immedi- 
ate answers to our questions, because 
there are very serious difficulties in the 
way of such experimentation. Experi- 
ments in simple learning are already 
difficult enough to control and to per- 
form with critical exactness, and experi- 
ments in deutero-learning are likely to 
prove almost impossible. 

There is, however, an alternative 
course open to us. When we equated 
“learning to learn” with acquiring ap- 
perceptive habits, this did not exclude 
the possibility that such habits might 
be acquired in other ways. To suggest 
that the only method of acquiring one of 


’ It will be noted that the operational definition of deutero-leaming is necessarily somewhat 
easier than that of proto-leaming. Actually, no simple learning curve represents proto-learning 
alone. Even within the duration of the single learning experiment we must suppose that some 
deutero-leaming will occur, and this will make the gradient at any point somewhat steeper than 
the hypothetical gradient of “pure” proto-leaming. 

’ C. L. Hull and others, Malhematico-Deduelive Theory o/ Eote Learning (New Haven; Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1940). 
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these habits is through repeated experi- 
ence of learning contexts of a given kind 
would be logically anedogous to saying 
that the only way to roast pig is by burn- 
ing the house down. It is obvious that in 
human education such habits are ac- 
quired in very different ways. We are not 
concerned with a hypothetical isolated 
individual in contact with an impersonal 
events-stream, but rather with real in- 
dividuals who have complex emotional 
patterns of relationship with other indi- 
viduals. In such a real world, the indi- 
vidual will be led to acquire or reject 
apperceptive habits by the very com- 
plex phenomena of personal example, 
tone of voice, hostility, love, etc. Many 
such habits, too, will be conveyed to him, 
not through his own naked experience of 
the stream of events, for no human 
beings (not even scientists) are naked in 
this sense. The events-stream is medi- 
ated to them through language, art, 
technology, and other cultural media 
which are structured at every point by 
tramlines of apperceptive habit. 

It therefore follows that the psycho- 
logical laboratory is not the only possible 
source of knowledge about these habits; 
we may turn instead to the contrasting 
patterns implicit and explicit in the vari- 
ous cultures of the world studied by the 
anthropologists. We can amplify our list 
of these obscure habits by adding those 
which have been developed in cultmes 
other than our own. ■ 

Most profitably, I believe, we can com- 
bine the insights of the experimental psy- 
chologists with those of the anthropolo- 


gists, taking the contexts of experimental 
learning in the laboratory and asking of 
each what sort of apperceptive habit we 
should expect to find associated with it; 
then looking around the world for human 
cultures in which this habit has been de- 
veloped. Inversely, we may be able to 
get a more definite — ^more operational — 
definition of such habits as “free will” 
if we ask about each, “What sort of ex- 
perimental learning context would we 
devise in order to inculcate this habit?” 
" How would we rig the maze or problem- 
box so that the anthropomorphic rat shall 
obtain a repeated and reinforced impres- 
sion of his own free will?” 

The classification of contexts of ex- 
perimental learning is as yet very incom- 
plete, but certain definite advances have - 
been made.^ It is possible to classify the 
principal contexts of positive learning 
(as distinct from negative learning or 
inhibition, learning not to do things) 
under four heads, as follows: 

I. Classical Pavlovian Contexts. These 
are characterized by a rigid time se- 
quence in which the conditioned stimulus 
(e.g., buzzer) always precedes the un- 
conditioned stimulus (e.g., meat powder) 
by a fixed interval of time. This rigid 
sequence of events is not altered by any- 
thing that the animal may do. In these 
contexts, the animal learns to respond to 
the conditioned stimulus with behavior 
(e.g., salivation) which was formerly 
evoked only by the unconditioned stim- 
ulus. ' 

n.. Contexts of Instrumental Reward 
or Escape. These are characterized by a 


* Various classifications have been devised for purposes of exposition. Here I follow that of HUgard 
and Marquis (E. R. Hilgard and D. G. Marquis, Conditioning and Learning, New York; Appleton- 
Century Co., 1940). These authors subject their own classification to a brilliant critical analysis, and 
to this analysis I am indebted for one of the formative ideas upon which this paper is based. They 
insist that any learning context can be described in terms of any theory of learning, if we are willing 
to stretch and over-emphasize certain aspects of the context to fit onto the Procrustean bed of the 
theory. I have taken this notion as a corner-stone of my thinking, substituting “apperceptive habits’’ 
for “theories of learning," and arguing that almost any sequence of events can be stretched and 
warped and punctuated to fit in with any type of apperceptive habit. (We may suppose that experi- 
mental neurosis is what happens when the subject fails to achieve this assimilation.) 

I am also indebted to Lewin’s topological analysis of the contexts of reward and punishment 
(K. Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936). 
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sequence which depends upon the ani- 
mal’s behavior. The unconditioned stim- 
ulus in these contexts is usually vague 
(e.g., the whole sum of circumstances in 
which the animal is put, the problem- 
box) and may be internal to the animal 
(e.g., hunger). If and when, under these 
circumstances, the animal performs sqme 
act within its behavioral repertoire and 
previously selected by the experimenter 
(e.g., lifts its leg), it is immediately re- 
warded. 

m. Contexts of Instrumental Avoid- 
ance. These are also characterized by a 
conditional sequence. The unconditioned 
stimulus is usually definite (e.g., a warn- 
ing buzzer) and this is followed by an un- 
pleasant experience (e.g., electric shock) 
'unless in the interval the animal per- 
forms some selected act (e.g., lifts leg). 

IV. Contexts of Serial and Rote Learn- 
ing. These are characterized by the pre- 
dominant conditioned stimulus being an 
act of the subject. He learns, for example, 
always to give the conditioned response 
(nonsense syllable B) after he has himself 
uttered the conditioned stimulus (non- 
sense syllable A). 

This small beginning of a classifica- 


tion® will be sufficient to illustrate the 
principles with which we are cbncemed 
and we can now go on to ask about the 
occurrence of the appropriate appercep- 
tive habits among men of various cul- 
tures. Of greatest interest — ^because least 
familiar — are the Pavlovian patterns and 
the patterns of rote. It is a little hard for 
members of Western Civilization to be- 
lieve that whole systems of behavior can 
be built on premises other than our own 
mixture of Instrumental Reward and 
Instrumental Avoidance. The Trobriand 
Islanders, however, appear to live a life 
whose coherence and sense is based upon 
looking at events through Pavlovian 
spectacles, only slightly tinted with the 
hope of instrumental reward, while the 
life of the Balinese is sensible if we accept 
premises based upon combining rote with 
instrumental avoidance. 

Clearly, to the “pure” Pavlovian, only 
a very limited fatalism would be possible. 
He would see all events as pre-ordained 
and he would see himself as fated only 
to search for omens, not able to influence 
the course of events — able, at most, from 
his reading of the omens, to put himself 
in the properly receptive state, e.g., by 


® Many people feel that the contexts of experimental learning are so oversimplified as to have no 
bearing upon the phenomena of the real world. Actually, expansion of this classification will give 
means of defining systematically many hundreds of possible contexts of learning with their associated 
apperceptive habits. The scheme may be expanded in the following ways: 

a. Inclusion of contexts of negative learning (inhibition). 

b. Inclusion of mixed types (e.g., cases in which salivation, with its physiological relevance to 

meat powder, is also instrumental in obtaining the meat powder). 

Inclusion of the cases in which the subject is able to deduce some sort of relevance (other than 
the physiological) between some two or more elements in the sequence. For this to be true, 
the subject must have experience of contexts differing systematically one from another, e.g., 
contexts in which some type of change in one element is constantly accompanied by a constant 
type of change in another element. These cases can be spread out on a lattice of possibilities, 
according to which pair of elements the subject sees as interrelated. There are only five 
elements (conditioned stimulus, conditioned response, reward or punishment, and two time 
intervals), but any pair of these may be interrelated, and of the interrelated pair, either may 
be seen by the subject as determining the other. These possibilities, multiplied for our four 
basic contexts, give forty-eight types. 

d. The list of basic types may be extended by including those cases (not as yet investigated in 
learning experiments but common in interpersonal relationships) in which the roles of subject 
and experimenter are reversed. In these, the learning partner provides the initial and final 
elements, while some other person (or circumstance) provides the middle term. In these types, 
we see the buzzer and the meat powder as the behavior of a person and ask: “What does this 
person learn? ” A great part of the gamut of apperceptive habits associated with authority 
and parenthood is based on contexts of this general type. 
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salivation, before the inevitable occurred. 
Trobriand culture is not so purely Pav- 
lovian as this, but Dr. Lee,® analyzing 
Professor Malinowski’s rich observations, 
has shown that Trobriand phrasings of 
purpose, cause, and efifect are profoundly 
different from our own; and though 
Dr. Lee does not use the sort of classifi- 
cation here proposed, it appears from 
Trobriand magic that these people con- 
tinually exhibit a habit of thinking that 
to act as if a thing were so will make it so. 
In this sense, we may describe them as 
semi-Pavlovians who have decided that 
“ salivation ” is instrumental to obtaining 
“meat powder.” Malinowski, for ex- 
ample, gives us a dramatic description 
of the almost physiological extremes of 
rage ' which the Trobriand black magi- 
cian practices in his incantations, and 
we may take this as an illustration of the 
semi-Pavlovian frame of mind in con- 
trast with the very various types of 
magical procedure in other parts of the 
world, where, for example, the efficacy 
of a spell may be associated not with the 
intensity but with the extreme rote ac- 
curacy of the recitation. 

Among the Balinese ® we find another 
pattern which contrasts sharply both 
with our own and with that of the Tro- 
brianders. The treatment of children is 
such that they learn not to see life as 
composed of connative sequences ending 
in satisfaction, but rather to see it as 
composed of rote sequences inherently 
satisfying in themselves. This Balinese 
pattern is essentially derivative from 
contexts of Instrumental Avoidance; 
they see the world as dangerous, and 
themselves as avoiding, by the endless 
rote behavior of ritual and courtesy, the 


everpresent risk of fazix pas. Their life 
is built upon fear, albeit ffiat in general 
they enjoy fear. The positive value with 
which they endow their immediate acts, 
not looking for a goal, is somehow asso- 
ciated with this enjoyment of fear. It is 
the acrobat’s enjoyment both of the thrill 
and of his own virtuosity in avoiding dis- 
aster. 

We are now, after a somewhat long 
and technical excursion into psychologi- 
cal laboratories and foreign cultures, in a 
position to return to the problem from 
which we started. We asked about the 
psychological implications of a shift from 
an emphasis on blueprints to an empha- 
sis on directions of change, and this new 
orientation is clearly comparable in cer- 
tain ways with the Bah'nese habit of see-*- 
ing the reward as immediately implicit 
in the act. As I see it, this new habit 
would, however, differ from that of the 
Balinese in being derived from Instru- 
mental Reward rather than from In- 
strumental Avoidance. Instead of fear — 
even enjoyed fear — I believe that our 
enjoyment could be based on some sort 
of hope or optimism. 

Such a habit is, I believe, feasible. If 
we define the Balinese habit as one of 
rote sequences inspired by a thrilling 
sense of ever-imminent but indefinite 
danger, then the habit which we are dis- 
cussing might be defined in like terms as: 
a habit of rote sequences inspired by a 
thrilling sense of ever-imminent but un- 
defined reward. 

As to the rote component, which is 
almost certainly a necessary concomi- 
tant of the peculiar time orientation 
which we are discussing, I personally 
would welcome it, and I believe that it 


® Dorothy Lee, “A Priitiitive System of Values,” J. Philos. 0 / Sd., 1940, VII, 355-378. 

’ It is possible that semi-l’avlovian phrasings of the stream of events tend, like the experiments 
which are their prototypes, to hinge particularly upon autonomic reactions — that those who see events 
in these terms tend to see these reactions, which are only partially subject to voluntary control, as 
peculiarly effective and powerful causes of outside events. There may be some ironical logic in Pav- 
lovian fatalism which predisposes us to believe that we can alter the course of events only by means of 
those behaviors which we are least able to control. I 

* G. Bateson and M. Mead, Balinese Character: a Photographic Analysis (New York: New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1942). 
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would be infinitely preferable to the com- 
pulsive type of accuracy after which we 
strive. Anxious taking-care and auto- 
matic, rote caution are alternative hab- 
its which perform the same function. We 
can either have the habit of automati- 
cally looking before we cross the street, 
or the habit of carefully remembering to 
look. Of the two I prefer the automatic, 
and I think that we ought to welcome a 
slight increase in automatism. Already 
indeed, our schools are inculcating more 
and more automatism in such processes 
as reading, writing, arithmetic and lan- 
guages. 

As to the reward component, this, too, 
should not be beyond our reach. If the 
Balinese is kept busy and happy by a 
nameless, shap)eless fear, not located in 
space or time, we might be kept on our 


toes by a nameless, shapeless, unlocated 
hope of enormous achievement. For such 
a hope to be effective, the achievement 
need scarcely be defined. All we need to 
be sure of is that, at any moment, 
achievement may be just around the 
corner^ and, true or false, this can never 
be tested. We have got to be like those 
few artists and scientists who work with 
this urgent sort of inspiration, the ur- 
gency that comes from feeling that great 
discovery, the answer to all our prob- 
lems, or great creation, the perfect son- 
net, is alwa3rs only just beyond our 
reach, or like the mother of a child who 
feels that, provided she pay constant 
enough attention, there is a real hope 
that her child may be that infinitely 
rare phenomenon, a great and happy 
person. 
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Socialization of the Child 


SOCIAL FACTORS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

By Lois Barclay Murphy 


In the United States in 1940 there were 
41,000,000 persons under the age of 
eighteen, about one third of the total 
population. About 2,500,000 babies are 
bom each year. The social psychology 
of childhood is primarily concerned with 
the ways in which these children grow 
into the democratic society into which 
they are born, the ways in which the 
complexities of this society shape their 
individual personalities, the difficulties 
or problems involved in becoming accept- 
able and happy persons in this society. 

Before the war, nearly two thirds of 
our city children were living in families 
where the income was less than the 
equivalent of $1,260 a year for a family 
of four, the minimum income needed for 
a “maintenance standard of living.” 
Families with incomes of $3,000 and 
over in the cities have about half as 
many children as families with incomes 
of less than $1,000. Rural families, with 
lower incomes than urban families, on 
the average have more children. Com- 
bining the rural and the lower urban 
levels, we find that a majority of children 
in the United States (51 percent in 1940) 
are growing up on about half the income 
whiA the favored city families have for 
the remainder (49 percent). 

Throughout this discussion it should 


be remembered that, because of their 
lesser accessibility, almost no social psy- 
chological studies of farm children have 
been made. Consequently we are in the 
unsatisfactory position of reporting the' 
social psychology of childhood on a 
minority — thfe minority easily accessible 
in institutions, hospitals, nursery schools, 
in public and private schools and high 
schools. Studies of development in rural 
children are urgently needed. 

The decade of the 1930’s, with its pro- 
longed depression, gave many millions 
of children the experience of living for a 
shorter or longer period in a society in 
which their parents could not “earn an 
honest living.” In the early 'months of 
1934, there were 8,000,000 families with 
more than 11,000,000 children receiving 
relief or wages from the public works 
program, and even late in 1940 approxi- 
mately 7 ,000,000 children were receiving 
aid. In addition, many families fighting 
to avoid “being-put on relief” were get- 
ting along on even less than those who 
received relief. Estimates have been 
made that one third to one half of the 
population had to be helped during the 
ten years of the depression. Translated 
into housing, play space and equipment, 
privacy, food, clothing, books and edu- 
cational stimulation at home, this means 


The introductory material for this chapter is adapted from Leah Levinger and Lois B. Murphy, 
“Implications of the Social Scene for the Education of Young Children,” Early Childhood Edur 
cation, Forly-sixlh Yearbook, Part II (Chicago: National Society for the Study of Education, 
1947), ch. 3. The remainder has been prepared for this volume. 
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that a large number of children in our 
society have made their start in inade- 
quate environments. It is not surprising 
that many adults in the United States 
have never finished elementary school 
although technological advances have 
created a culture of machinery and 
science which makes it hard to partici- 
pate without education. 

Minorities 

One may estimate that a third of the 
children in our culture belong to minor- 
ity groups, including approximately 
4,000,000 Negro children, 140,000 In- 
dians, 15,000 Chinese, 56,000 Japanese, 

600.000 Mexicans. There are also about 
^ 8,000,000 children either born abroad or 

who have foreign-born or mixed (one 
native- and one foreign-born) parents. 
Social psychological studies of these chil- 
dren for the most part are limited to a 
few excellent studies of Negroes. The 
experience of growing up as a member 
of a minority group, such as the Jewish, 
the Chinese, or the Mexican, remains to 
be adequately documented. 

If we change the frame of reference 
and regard children growing up in the 
family as the majority group, minority 
groups include 250,000 children in insti- 
tutions for dependent children or in fos- 
ter homes, and some 23,000 children in 
state schools for delinquents. Some 

365.000 children are crippled and have 
special problems of socialization. An un- 
known number, of mentally subnormal 
and retarded children need training and 
special help in growing into the social 
world of today. We do not know the 
exact overlapping of these groups, but 
there is no doubt that economic handi- 
caps and minority group membership 
overlap considerably, and that the com- 
bination of the two often means tan- 
gential or marginal relation to the com- 


munity, with consequent attenuation ol 
constructive experiences of growing into 
the culture. 

Although we cannot designate the full 
range of cultural opportunities available 
to the most fortunate, we can get some 
idea of the range from the following com- 
parison. In a suburban area in New 
York State, children are growing up in a 
village of about 7,000 population in an 
area of one square mile. In this com- 
munity, 68 percent of the adults have 
had four years of high school. Eighty-two 
percent have managerial, professional, 
or commercial jobs; about 30 percent 
own their homes. The village supports a 
school which provides training in sports, 
social dancing, art, music, science, as 
well as the usual elementary and second- 
ary curriculum, taught by exceptionally 
experienced and well-trained teachers at 
a cost of over S350 per child per year. 
’Four churches, an active Boy Scout and 
Girl Scout program, summer recreation 
school, evening “open house” parties at 
the school for those of high-school age 
are part of the conamunity’s provisions 
for young people. 

On the surface, the opportunities for 
the wholesome development of children 
in this community are outstanding. Yet 
these children are affected by the follow- 
ing adverse factors; the prevalence of 
landscaping which allows no room for 
backyard digging, adventures, and 
games; the 40 percent real estate turn- 
over in rentals and sales each year, which 
is the statistical equation of a rapidly 
shifting population; the great pressure 
on children toward superior achieve- 
ment, leadership, and socially conform- 
ing behavior and the remoteness of 
adults from spontaneous child life. At 
the other end of the scale we might take 
the Negro children studied by Charles S. 
Johnson ^ or by Dollard and Davis,® some 


^ Charles S. Johnson, Growing Up in the Black Belt (Washington: American Council on Education, 
1941). 

‘ Allison Davis and John Dollard, Children of Bondage (Washington: American Covmcil on Educa- 
tion, 1940). 
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of whom were in schools taught by teach- 
ers who themselves had not completed, 
or in some cases even gone to, high 
school; whose parents were comparably 
uneducated; and for whom community 
facilities were completely lacking. We 
need not, of course, go so far, since at a 
distance of fifteen to twenty miles from 
the first privileged community we could 
find the Harlem and East Side sections 
of New York, where children, crowded 
into small apartments, have often only 
the resources of the streets for out-of- 
school activities. Contrasts of this sort 
underlie not only the much publicized 
juvenile delinquency (including zoot- 
suit phenomena and adolescent unmar- 
ried mothers), which constitutes one of 
the outstanding social psychological as- 
pects of our society, but also the apathy, 
so-caUed “laziness,” and other character 
traits of neglected groups such as 
Negroes and Mexicans. 

This range, with its inherent contrasts, 
has been emphasized in order to make 
clear that the pattern of socialization 
often taken for granted as typically or 
universally American — namely, growth 
during preschool years in a loving and 
comfortable home, followed by learning 
“how to be a good sport,” “take it on 
the chin,” “hold your own with the 
best,” “ do your part,” in a well-equipped 
school and neighborhood — is not univer- 
sal. Indeed, it is probably experienced by 
less than half of the children in our 
society. 

While attractive home life, wholesome 
play, stimulating education, and voca- 
tional training are available to only part 
of the children, probably all or most of 
the children find release and e.xcitement 
in comics, movies, and radio. Excite- 
ment, achievement, sex, adventure, ter- 
ror, are commonly noted in criticisms of 
these activities by adults concerned with 
moral and esthetic values, but psychi- 


atrically minded commentators are apt 
to find therapeutic values. Reversal of 
child-adult roles, triumph of childish in- 
genuity, defeat of rigid or aggressive 
parental activity, resolution of sibling 
conflicts, transcendence of reality limi- 
tations, are important themes for chil- 
dren along with the melodramatic ones; 
and all together provide an important 
w'orld of fantasy to be shared with 
friends as well as to be enjoyed alone. 

Divorces, prolonged illness or death of 
one parent (or of both), alcoholism, emo- 
tional stress are hazards to family life 
by no means confined to economically 
insecure groups. In one upper-middle- 
class group of 130 children, about 20 per- 
cent had experienced a broken home for, 
a period of six months or more before 
the age of five, due to prolonged illness 
such as tuberculosis or a nervous break- 
down, or due to deaths and to divorces. 
Where relatives can contribute a sense 
of protection and stability, such experi- 
ences may . not greatly alter the smooth 
rhythm of the child’s social maturing; 
but when a child is constantly uprooted 
and feels the ground to be shaky under 
his feet, deep character traits of with- 
drawal, scattered behavior and thinking, 
or aggressive drives may shape his social 
development. 

The Cultural Plot 

Instead of one “cultural plot” whose 
features parallel the life history of most 
individuals in the culture, our western 
civilization has given rise to several 
whose outlines may be discovered if we 
note factors which may make children 
even in infancy more “passive” or 
“active”;^ in the schools we encounter 
withdrawn and aggressive children; there 
are introverted and extroverted adults; 
and cultural disorders may arise from 
the self-punishing neurotic and from the 
criminal or gangster t)q)es. Everywhere. 


® M. E. Fries and B. Lewi, “Interrelated Factors in Development: a Study of Pregnancy, Labor, 
Delivery, Lying-in Period anH Pbildbnnd Am T Orlltahwchiai 1Q38. VITI. 726-7S2. 
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we encounter the “haves” and “have 
nots”; the political “big shots” and the 
“little fellows”; the powerful and the 
powerless. Psychological differences may 
be related to the economic and political 
differences — the lower birth rates and 
big-city environments of many of the 
“haves” may be contrasted with higher 
birth rates and rural or small- town en- 
vironments of many of the “have nots”; 
possibly also the “smart,” perhaps emo- 
tionally thin, quality of adult “haves” 
versus the emotional warmth of many 
“have nots.”* Thus, some children get 
their socializing experience in a world of 
chilly adults, few children, and limited 
opportunity for child living, surrounded 
-.by power or prestige, while others are 
being socialized in a world of warm 
adults,® many children, free space for 
childish exploration, and an atmosphere 
where power and prestige are a dream or 
do not exist at all. Regularized feedings, 
elimination, and control of activity prob- 
ably go with the former, while the latter 
group are handled with more response 
to their needs, as indicated by crying, 
reaching, and later, demanding. Pres- 
sures to be polite, neat, truthful, sexually 
discreet, may be comparable in both 
groups, but in the “haves” life is 90 per- 
cent socialization or pressure to conform- 
ity, and in the “have nots” perhaps 50 
percent, despite the fact that “they’ve 
got to mind” when commanded. Com- 
pare the child who is in a good school 
until three o’clock, goes to Scouts, music 
lesson, dancing lesson after school, with 
the child who is free to explore and play 
as he likes after school and on Saturdays 
and Sundays. 

At the same time, many children in the 
big cities who belong to “have not” 
families suffer the deprivations of metro- 
politan life without the compensations 
of family warmth that some rural chil- 
/dren share. Where to the deprivation of 


city deserts there is added rejection or 
hostility from parents and exposure to 
delinquent gangs in the streets, asocial 
patterns are almost inevitable, though 
material deprivation in well loved rural 
children has no antisocial effects that we 
know. 

To these differences are to be added 
the differences in parent attitude and 
behavior, rooted partly in subcultural 
differences between Italian, Spanish- 
American, Jewish, New England, and 
Park Avenue or Main Street “Anglo- 
Saxons.” Grant Wood’s “American 
Gothic” parents, compared with Span- 
ish-American parents like those in Ri- 
vera’s paintings, portray these differ- 
ences more eloquently and perhaps more 
significantly than do the measurements 
of psychologists who seldom venture 
into the areas where differences are dra- 
piatic. 

Along with these differing basic plots, 
with their varymg patterns of gratifying, 
lovmg, depriving, punishing, constrain- 
ing, stimulating or allowing free rein, one 
encounters general lorces. In addition 
to the movies, radio, comic books — v'hich 
are all things to all children, as we men- 
tioned above — the schools with their 
shared socializing patterns of song, base- 
ball and the three ’Rs, Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts, Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish church groups, cut across power 
groups and national and geographic sub- 
culture areas. Yet when at eighteen 
young people from different families and 
states come together in the big universi- 
ties, the common language learned in the 
public schools, the movies and the cheap 
magazines is not so powerful as to hide 
the differences still carrying over from 
family and subculture breeding. A Bap- 
tist from Kentucky, an Irish Roman 
Catholic from Boston, a Mormon from 
Salt Lake City, can communicate at 
the University of Chicago, to be sure, but 


* J. Dollard, Caste arid Class in a Southern Town (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937). p. 502 
® Claudia Lewis, Children of the Cumberland (New York: Columbia University Press, 1946). 
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they have much to leam from each other. 

In a complex culture with many vari- 
ations, it is inevitable that one aspect of 
the child’s social development should 
include coming to terms witli Uie ijar- 
ticular subculture conflicts to which he 
is exposed. Whether he is taunted by the 
children from a traditional school that 
“ we leam more than you do at progres- 
sive schools,” or by the Southerners who 
surround him in recess the first day he 
arrives from Massachusetts, calling him 
a “damyankee,” or by the white children 
who yell “chocolafe-drop” as he tries to 
slide by unobserved, or merely by the 
children across the street who say “your 
mother isn’t strict enough, she never 
spanks you,” the problem of living with 
differences is a major one for' many chil- 
dren in our melting-pot culture. 

Since in many or most areas in the 
United States children are shielded fronj 
observation of birth, death, even severe 
illness, or the anxieties of adults, these 
“realities” of life are' less real to the 
average town or city child than his own 
little world of w'inning the next baseball 
game or the spelling match. Add to this 
the fact that considerable school experi- 
ence is directed toward ego enhancement 
or depreciation, with marks, stars, hon- 
ors, etc. We consequently find a social 
or cultural pattern in which reality is 
underplayed in favor of the ego of the 
growing individual — a situation not cal- 
culated to keep social relations in per- 
spective during the growth process. Add 
further the fact that currently more and 
more is done /or children, and less and 
less with them — in the sense in which 
the farm child develops a sense of par- 
ticipation through his inevitable and 
necessary chores. All this provides the 
basis for an increasingly tenuous relation 
of the individual to the group. 


Stages in the Development op 
Social Behavior 

Our knowledge of stages in the social 
development of the child, based as it is 
up)on studies of urban children available 
in hospitals, nursery schools, and schools, 
may be outlined as follows: 

We have evidence that infants can be 
conditioned within the first two weeks 
' of life, and Ribble has suggested that the 
quality of social handling or mothering 
, received is important to the physiologi- 
cal functioning of the child, including 
circulation, breathing, and digestion.® 

While, shortly after birth, a baby’s 
eyes may follow a light or moving body, 
a definite “social smile” does not grai- 
erally appear until about the age of six 
weeks. ^ As the baby gains increasing 
control of coordination — ^learning to 
grasp, get up, qrawl, walk — and as its 
repertoire of sounds, babbling, and talk 
increase, it becomes increasingly able to 
give, receive, and react to social stimu- 
lation. During the first six months nurs- 
ing and the cuddling and mother-baby 
play which every child needs provide the 
first foundation for feelings of satisfac- 
tion in social experience. Tense handling, 
rejection or ignoring, rigid adherence to 
feeding schedules are common sources 
of frustration and tension in social rela- 
tionships; later during the first year, 
rigid toilet training, excessive confine- 
ments in playpens or cribs, excessive 
emphasis on cleanliness or neatness may 
lay the foundation for frustrated, hostile, 
rigid, or anxious social attitudes. 

During the second year (for most 
children) the acceleration of speech and 
locomotion are major stimulants to the 
child’s sense of himself, of the world, of 
other people, and of the satisfactions or 
frustrations their presence implies for 


• M. A. Ribble, “Infantile Experience in Relation to Tersonality Development,” in J. McV. Hunf^ 
(ed.), Personality and the Behavior Disorders (New York: Ronald Press, 1944), ch. 20. 

’ C. Biihler, “The Social Behavior of Children” in C. Murchison(ed ), Handbook of Child Psychology 
(Worcester: Clark University Press, 1933), ch. 9. See also G. Murphy, L. B. Murphy, and T. New- 
comb, Experimental Social Psycholagy (New York; Harper & Brothers, 1937), ch. 9. 
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him. From then on through the remain- 
der of the period, the relations with each 
member of the family are of great im- 
portance in further shaping the child’s 
social personality, with its qualities of 
dependence or independence, exhibition- 
ism or shyness, aggressiveness or fear, 
placidity or excitability, adaptability or 
rigidity, its clarity of- identification with 
its own sex role; with its process of grow- 
ing up; with its memberiship in a group. 

At two, most nursery-school children 
play largely alone; then they play in the 
neighborhood of other children but with- 
out real social give and take; by the age 
of four they play in pairs or small groups. 
Up to the age of four there is generally 
little or no sex differentiation in play; 
boys as well as girls may take care of 
babies or iron the clothes. At four and 
five, boys identify themselves with a 
masculine role, reject fepiinine activities, 
prefer fire engines, locomotives, and ag- 
gressive games; girls become more defi- 
nitely interested in dressing up and in 
feminine activities. This differentiation 
may not appear so early among children 
who have not gone to nursery school. 

Between two and four, often reaching 
a peak at three, there is a period of nega- 
tivism or resistance to adult direction, 
which accompanies the child’s increasing 
sense that he isn’t a baby any more. He 
wants to be his own boss. 

Among nursery-school children, ag- 
gressive behavior, fighting, bragging (“I 
can climb higher than you can.”), 
threatening (“I’ll chop your head off.”), 
are familiar everyday experiences. The 
amount of conflict may vary with the 
situation. In a group directed by a tense, 
unsympathetic adult, or with too many 
children in too small a space, with too 
few wagons and tools to go around, more 
fighting may be expected than in a group 
led by a friendly, adult, or housed more 
/•spaciously with plenty of equipment. 


I Similarly, sympathetic and coopera- 
jtive behavior will appear in relation to 
jthe warmth of the adult, the security of 
the children, and the occasion for it. The 
most dependably sympathetic child in 
one group became aggressive when her 
ego was threatened by teasing from other 
children.® 

I Facilitating the child’s expanding 
/sense of self is an increase in dramatic 
f identification with roles appropriate to 
his sex, and in the range of spontaneous 
relationships which he is able to sustain 
in a group, helping, bossing, submitting, 
sharing, as occasion demands. From 
school age on, he grows in ability to sus- 
tain a defined part in a clearly structured 
game: to be “it” in hide-and-seek, to be 
the pitcher in baseball, involves a degree 
of ego security and clarity about one’s 
relation to the group, as well as percep- 
tual grasp of a complex situation, beyond 
what the four-year-old can handle. 

In this school-age period overt resist- 
ance to adults, characteristic of the small 
child, has led to overt cooperativeness 
accompanied to be sure by surreptitious 
outlets for hostility behind the fence or 
in attenuated grumbles. Not only is 
authority accepted, within limits, but 
social security, even prestige, may lie in 
the boast “my Mom brings us up right.” 
Perhaps the comics and movies, as 
well as increasing opportunity to bully 
younger or weaker children, and open 
fighting with one’s peers, all help to drain 
off the rebellion against coercion which 
was so keenly felt by the younger child. 
/ Ability to participate in organized 
/games lays the groundwork formember- 
1 ship in larger groups, so that by ten or 
twelve membership in large Scout groups 
or attendance at camp is a normal part 
of many a growing child’s experience. 

At this period of expanding sense of 
self — acute at seven, when children com- 
pare likes and dislikes,® rights and 


® Cf. Part V, section 4, of this volume. 

“ B. Biber and others. Child Life in School (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942). 
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wrongs, and criticize the nonconformist 
— the deviant child or the member of any 
minority group, national, physical, men- 
tal or economic, may feel his deviation 
most keenly. How he weathers the accu- 
sation “You’re dumb,” “You’re a sissy,” 
“Your father’s just a janitor,” “Your 
mother’s hair is kinky,” “Your grand- 
father talks Jewish,” at the name-calling 
stage may have a lot to do with the place 
to which he feels entitled in any group. 
Aware of the importance of these early 
feelings of adequacy or inadequacy and 
of belonging or not belonging in relation 
to participation in a democracy, alert 
and sensitive teachers help children to 
appreciate values in differences and turn 
deviations into assets. 

The fact that hostile, aggressive be- 
havior between children is directly re- 
lated to the child’s experience of aggres- 
sion from the adult is clear in the studies 
of autocratic and democratic atmos- 
pheres carried out by Lewin^° and his 
associates, and in the studies of domina- 
tion and integration contacts by Ander- 
son,^^ as well as in clinical studies of 
problem and delinquent children such as 
those of Aichorn,*^ Healy,^^ etc. Con- 
versely, the fact that moral, socially 
minded or “right ” behavior is intimately 
bound up with a positive valuation of or 
identifiqation with the adult is shown by 
Piaget and Lerner in studies of the 
moral reasoning of the child. 

However, parents alone are not solely 
responsible for character formation, or 
the development of socially sanctioned 
behavior. As Hartshorne and May “ long 


ago demonstrated, such traits as honesty 
become increasingly consistent where 
home and school life reinforce one an- 
other, and correspondingly undependable 
where a diild is growing up in an incon- 
sistent or conflicting enviroiunent con- 
taining one set of standards at home, and 
a difierent one at school. Thus it is not 
surprising that in delinquency areas, 
such as these intensively studied by 
Shaw,^'' a high percentage of child mis- 
behavior will be found. 

The period between preschool and 
adolescent emotionality is called the la- 
tency period by Freudians. Indeed both 
self-role and sex problems are relatively 
submerged in this period of neighbor- 
hood and school gangs, clubs, and chums. 
Adult authority for the time being is 
accepted on a basis of truce, to be chal- 
lenged again at adolescence when the 
child must somehow wrench himself 
from a relationship of dependence to one 
of independence, leading to maturity. 
Sex interest has left the level of naive 
curiosity characteristic of preschool 
years and excited exploration, renewed 
in adolescence, is generally released 
through indirect outlets of dirty stories, 
teasing the opposite sex while maintain- 
ing rather rigid sex groupings, and sur- 
reptitious and generally secret or un- 
social sex experimenting. Social excite- 
ment is directed toward the athletic 
leader or the child whose physical, dra- 
matic, social or intellectual skills give 
him the respect of the group. At this 
level the athletic and tomboy girl may 
be most popular, only to lose status 


Cf. Part VII, section 4, of this volume. 

“ II. II. Anderson, “ Domination and Social Integration in the Behavior of Kindergarten. Children 
and Teachers,” Genet. Psychol. Monog., 1939, XXI, 287-385. 

“ A. Aichorn, Wayward. Youth (New York: Viking Press, 1935). 

“ W. Ilealy and A. Bronner, New Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1936). 

“ J. Piaget, The Moral Judgment of the Child (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1932). 

“ E. Lerner, Constraint Areas and the Moral Judgment cf Children (Menasha, Wis.: Santa Co.,) 
1937). 

“ H. Hartshorne, M. A. May, J. B. Mailer, and F. K. Shuttleworth, Studies in the Nature of Char- 
acter (3 vols.; New York: Macmillan Co., 1930). 

C. Shaw, Ddinque>icv Areas (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1929V 
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when, during the changes of adolescence, 
boys turn their attention to the feminine 
and alluring girls, and girls themselves 
compete in charm rather than in terms 
of physical and intellectual skills. Among 
boys at this stage prestige continues to 
rest largely on phj-sical prowess, but 
status changes during adolescence as the 
qualities of being a good dancer, or other 
abilities reflected in the capacity to be 
a good class officer, executive on the 
school paper, etc., emerge as important 
also. 

With the new importance of status in 
one’s own group which accompanies ado- 
lescent weaning from dependence on 
parents, heightened insecurities regard- 
ing the opinion and approval of one’s 
own age group may develop. Zachry** 
and others have pointed out the desper- 
ate importance of conforming in dress, 
customs, activities at this age and the 
misery that can attend pimples, lack of 
the right clothes or entree, or other short- 
comings or deviations from the group 
pattern. Sharp cleavages between adult 
standards and those of the young adoles- 
cent group over social freedom, espe- 
cially about going out at night, dress, 
cosmetics and heterosexual behavior, are 
frequent in our culture. In some groups 
such cleavages may be part of a picture 
of intense emotional conflict between 
adolescents and adults, accompanied by 
stormy or depressed adolescent reactions. 
In her account of coming-of-age in 
Samoa, Margaret Mead “ shows how 
little of this appears in a culture where 
ego and sex patterns have been handled 
with more freedom during the period of 
socialization and growth of the child. 

I To summarize, the pattern of social 
development in our culture proceeds 
from dependence upon the mother dur- 
ing infancy, to gradual widening of social 
, contacts and responses; from increasing 
differentiations of social behavior during 


the preschool period when the child is 
with other children, through a period of 
formalizing of social behavior during the 
school years with their organized games 
and clubs, and a final period of new ex- 
ploration -which accompanies the new 
formalities of adolescence, leading to 
adult independence and participation in 
the activities of family and community. 
The emotional foundations of different 
aspects of adult social participation are 
thus laid at different times. Basic capaci- 
ties for rapport, love, and ease with 
people have their roots in earliest in- 
fancy. The character of adult relations 
with people, whether spontaneous or 
rigid, may have been shaped by the 
child’s response to rigid or free training 
during the early years. The adult’s ease 
in social groups of different kinds may 
be in part at least the result of the secu- 
rity or anxiety developed in relations 
with other children during the increas- 
ingly group-minded years of school. .-At- 
titudes toward other race, religious, and 
economic groups will at the adult level 
have traces of early e.xperiences of scape- 
goating, or of respect for individuals, 
fostered by family, school, and neighbor- 
hood atmospheres. The capacity to par- 
ticipate in democratic government, as 
compared with the need to achieve power 
and wield it fascistically, will b.e the re- 
sult of the whole complex social experi- 
ence of the individual, of frustration or 
happiness in the family group, feeling of 
respected membership, or being e.xcluded 
from school and neighborhood groups, as 
well as feelings of respect for the rights 
of others and sympathy for others which 
are experienced and fostered as the ac- 
cepted mores of the group. 

Techniques of Socialization 
AND Discipline 

\^Current psychology and sociology 
look upon patterns of behavior as mores 


“ C. Zachry, Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence (New York; D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940). 
C/. Part I, section 2, of this volume. 
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sustained by the sequences of emotional 
experiences of the individual in the 
group, not as patterns which reproduce 
themselves mechanically by a process of 
contagion or imitation. 

Observers of various other cultures, 
for instance that of the Eskimo, have 
commented on the absence of any form 
of corporal punishment as a tool of so- 
cialization of the child. In keeping with 
the variety of culture patterns already 
noted, there are many different ways of 
enforcing 'parental sanctions: spankings, 
deprivation, rewards, approval, giving 
and withholding of affection. 

Among certain groups one method is 
in disrepute while among others a differ- 
ent method may be criticized: progres- 
sive educators generally decry any use 
of force, while psychoanalysts are less 
concerned with the specific technique 
than with the attitude of the adult and 
the result for the individual child, espe- * 
cially with respect to the question 
whether the child has learned his lesson 
without excessive guilt feelings or anxi- 
ety which would produce general inhibi- 
tion. Similarly, psychoanalysts and some 
other clinicians note that some well- 
intentioned methods which saddle the 
child with too great a burden of deci- 
sions to be made, may not produce such 
good results as guidance which relin- 
quishes responsibility to the child more 
gradually. Since the parent and teacher 
represent the child’s first symbols of 
social control, it is pointed out that con- 
trol which stimulates rebellion or resent- 
ment and hostility is likely to be at a 
high cost to society later, while a smaller 
amount of control administered in a way 
which can be accepted by the child is 
more likely to produce a genuinely so- 
cialized person. The character of dis- 
cipline itself is only part of the story, of 
course, the whole context of the child- 
parent relationship or of the child-school 
relationship being important in deter- 


mining the child’s acceptance of social- 
izing measures. 

Authority relations pursue different 
sequences, depending upon the person- 
ality patterns of the parents, the inti- 
macy of the family structure and the 
assumptions of the parents regarding 
discipline at different growth-stages. 
Initial rigidity regarding infantile sched- 
xdes and training may be followed by 
rigidity regarding training and manners 
at the preschool stage. Similarly, the 
attitudes toward babies may be very 
casual. Then they may be expected to 
“grow up” more quickly than they can 
when they get to school. Areas of con- 
straint and of independence or freedom 
may not only vary from one family to 
another at the same stage but within" 
the same family at different stages. As 
the child goes to school, however, his 
world expands to include contacts in the 
neighborhood not only with other chil- 
dren but with other adults in grocery, 
drug and dry-goods stores, with teachers, 
doctors, nurses in hospitals, ministers; 
thus he gets material to make compari- 
sons which give him a broader base for 
further accepting or rejecting the author- 
ity patterns to which he has been ex- 
posed. Secret clubs or gangs give an 
opportunity for the small fry to exchange 
notes on the grownups; comics, like the 
fairy tales of former generations, offer 
“release therapy” and a safety valve 
for the bottled feelings of irritation 
against the coercions of unreasonable 
adults. 

Control or Social Behavior 

In contrast to the “determinism” of 
both environmentalists^ and geneticists, 
who are primarily concerned with the 
history of patterns of social behavior, 
are the groups interested in redirection 
of behavior. Some make use of release 
therapy (D. Levy others give specific 
training in confidence, initiative, tolerance 


D. Levy, “Release Therapy in Young Children,” Psychiatry, 1938, 1, 387-390. 
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of failure (Page,’^^ Jack Keister and 
Updegraff or psychodramatic training 
in spontaneity (J. L. Moreno “). Some 
emphasize leadership or devise specially 
planned groups like Freud and Burling- 
ham’s“^ “institutional family” to pro- 
mote the happiness and adjustment of 
children, or the democratic group struc- 
tures of Lewin, Lippitt, and White,-® 
which result in decreased aggressiveness 
and increased cooperation. L. B. Mur- 
phy’s accounts of space, equipment, 
age, structure, and teacher-personality 
as factors in group organization which 
affect sympathy and aggressiveness, and 
H. H. Anderson’s^® studies of domina- 
tion versus integration in teacher meth- 
ods also help to show the importance 
-of here-and-now forces in Ae life- 
situation. 

It is only in books that principles of 
socialization come one at a time; in life 
a child’s social self is being shaped by 
conditioning, suggestion, imitation, iden- 
tification, reaction formation all at once. 
The hostility of his own age group and 
suggestions or punishment from his 
teacher may not outweigh “what my 
father said,” or a defensive pattern de- 


veloped in reaction to father’s disci- 
pline. 

Deviant Behavior 

In our culture, behavior which devi- 
ates from the social norm is most dis- 
turbing to adults, partly because well- 
brought-up children are in themselves a 
source of gratification to tlie egos of their 
parents (and the converse is even more 
true) and partly because the assumption 
that the child is father to the man leads 
to great anxiety about whether “he’ll be 
like this when he’s grown up.” Nervous- 
ness and “difficult” behavior have been 
studied extensively and generally found 
to be due to emotional problems in the 
family: overprotection (.D. Levy^®), re- 
jection and inadequate love (L. Low- 
rey®®), marital tensions (D. Baruch “)j 
excessive movement restraint®® and in- 
adequate sucking (D. Levy®®), have Ixen 
demonstrated to be related to problem 
behavior of children. Family tradition 
(E. W. Burgess ®‘), parents’ educational 
techniques (C. Buhler®®), many specific 
aspects of their behavior such as tend- 
encies to be autocratic or democratic, 
warm or cold (H. Champney ®®) are un- 


“ M. L. Page, “The Modification of Ascendant Behavior in Preschool Children,” /a. 
Slud. Child Welf., 1936, XII, No. 3. 

“L. M. Jack, “An Experinaental Study of Ascendant Behavior in Preschool Children,” Univ. 
la. Stud. Child Welf., 1938, XV, No. 4. 

“ Cf. Part VI, section 3, of this volume. 

“ J. L. Moreno, “ Who Shall Survive?”, Nerv. Mcni. Dh. Mmwg., No. 58, 1934. 

“ A. Freud and D. T. Burlingham, Infants without Families (New York: International University 
Press, 1944), p. 128. 

“ Cf. Part VII, section 3, of this volume. 

” L. B. Murphy. Social Behavior and Child Personality (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1937), ch. 4. 

“H. H. Anderson, “Studies in Dominative and Socially Integrative Behavior,” Am. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1945, XV, 133-139. 

D. Levy, Maternal Over protection (New York: Columbia University Press, 1943). 

L. Lowery, “The Family as a Builder of Personality,” Am. J. Orthopsychiat., 1936, VI, 117-124. 

D. Baruch, “A Study of Reported Tension in Interparental Relationships as Co-existent with 
Behavior Adjustment in Young Children,” J. Exper. Educ., 1937, VI, 187-204. 

“ D. Levy, “On the Problem of Movement Restraint; Tics, Stereotyped Movements, Hyper- 
activity,” Am. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, XIV, 644-671. 

” , “ Thumb or Finger Sucking from the Psychiatric Angle,” Child. Develop., 1937, VTII, 99-101. 
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American Book Co., 1945). 

®® C. Biihler, The Child and His Family (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1939). 
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doubtedly interrelated, although with have adequate accounts of the many- 
the exception of studies of southern sided impact of total family structure 
Negro children (J. Dollard ”) we do not on child personality. 

2 . 

SOCIALIZATION AND ADOLESCENT PERSONALITY 

By Allison Davis 

Socialization is the life-long process can be transmitted by the mere fact of 
through which the human organism birth into a certain family, social class, 
learns a culture, or possibly several cul- or race. All cultural behavior is learned 
tures. One of the subtypes of socializa- behavior; it must be learned by each new 
tion. is acculturation, which is the learn- human organism through the laborious 
ing of a culture different from that of processes of imitation, identification, 
on^e’s birth group. Socialization is not competition, cooperation, and the other 
simply the process of learning the specific methods of social learning. At birth the 
skills of tool-using, language, and social organism is driven by simple biological 
organization, but implies as well the tensions, such as hunger and pain, to 
learning of these cultural behaviors as. learn the acts leading to a desired goal 
they are defined by a particular society, response of eating, or of removal of pain. 
During this process of learning cultural From the time of weaning, however, and 
behavior, which extends from infancy to increasingly thereafter, he is taught to 
death, the human organism likewise react to his biological tensions in socially 
must learn to adjust emotionally to the defined ways. For example, a child in our 
impact of these social controls as pre- society is trained to regard only certain 
seated to him by his parents, older sib- meats and plants as edible, that is, as 
lings, teachers, employers, and other goals for his hunger. He must learn, fur- 
cultural surrogates. This central char- thermore, that he cannot eat whenever 
acteristic of human social learning, he wants to (that is, he cannot go to the 
namely, that human beings always learn goal directly by the shortest route), but 
their social behavior in some type of must accept the alternative, response of 
relation to other personalities, and there- eating at regularly appointed hours. The 
fore in an emotional context, is the cm- intricate sequence of actions which the 
cial principle underlying any systematic socialized human being has been taught 
effort to understand adolescent social to substitute for the direct biological 
and personal development. That is, every responses appears to be simply a longer 
adolescent’s social behavior bears the route to the same biological goals, with 
marks of his personal history in relation lanes and hurdles to teach him that the 
to his parents, his siblings, his play- responses may be obtained only under 
group, and his teachers, as well as the certain conditions, if he is to win accept- 
imprint of the cultural controls. ance in a particular group. 

It is clear, of course, that culture can- The learning of new habits after earli- 
not be inherited genetically; none of it est infancy is always a slow and difl&cult 

From Adolescence, Forty-Third Yearbook, Part I (Chicago. National Society for the Study of 
Education, 1944), ch. 11. Reprinted by permission of the author and the Society. 

® J. Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937), p. 502. 
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process of re-education because it in- 
volves the changing of old habits. Pun- 
ishment is one of the most important 
methods used in our society to extinguish 
undesired habits and to impel the indi- 
vidual to new behavior. Most individu- 
als, therefore, come to anticipate pun- 
ishment in new learning situations; 
socialized anxiety thus appears as a con- 
stant mark left upon many individuals 
by the processes of their socialization. 
The aim of this chapter is to present 
evidence for the hypothesis that the suc- 
cessful socialization of the adolescent 
depends upon the degree of adaptive, or 
socialized, anxiety which has been in- 
stilled in him by his society. It is believed 
that the proper level of such socialized 
anxiety acts as a necessary push toward 
the attainment of the required cultural 
behavior, and through such attainment, 
to approval, prestige, and security in the 
adolescent’s group. 

The Systems of Social Rank 

In spite of certain universal similarities 
(in language, dress, familial structure, 
and technical adaptations) which appear 
in our society, the conditions under 
.which persons have access to funda- 
mental biological and social goals are 
defined by a system of privilege. When 
this system is examined in detail, as it 
recently has been studied in New Eng- 
land and in the lower South by social 
anthropologists who lived in these com- 
munities for extended periods, it is found 
to be a system of socially ranked groups, 
with varying degrees of social movement 
existing between them. Each of these 
groups consists of people who associate 
or may associate freely with each other, 
but who do not associate freely with the 
groups “above” and “below” them. 

In our society an individual is born 
into a family which is a member of such 
'a socially ranked group. His family’s 
economic, social, and sexual participa- 
tion is largely limited to its own group. 
He is controlled by his social position, 


not simply in the formation of his early 
habits, but throughout his life. He is 
controlled by the pressure which he re- 
ceives from groups above and below him 
to restrict his participation, that is, to 
“keep him in his [social] place.” The 
effect of such pressure is usually to pre- 
vent him from learning new habits, and 
thus from increasing his privileges. Bar- 
riers upon interclass participation thus 
set up differential reinforcements for 
each group; the nature of these social 
reinforcements is ultimately determined 
by the kind of privileges (goal responses) 
which the group is allowed to attain. 

The systems of social rank which exist 
in American society differ in degree; that 
is, they differ with respect to the oppor- 
tunity allowed an individual living wilhin 
the system to move into a stratum other 
than that in which he was born. The most 
effective ways to restrict intergroup 
movement in any Western society are 
(1) to prevent the individual from marry- 
ing out of his birth group, and (2) to 
restrict his opportunities to earn money. 

There are three of these broad systems 
of social rank in our society, each of them 
tending to restrict the cultural, and 
therefore the learning, environment of 
the children in these strata. These cul- 
tural systems are those of the (1) social 
classes and (2) the ethnic or foreign-born 
groups, both of which are less sharply 
stratified than (3) the color castes. It is 
possible at present for a child born into 
a social class, or an ethnic group having 
low status, to move into a “higher” 
status and a “higher” cultural level by 
learning the necessary behavior and dis- 
playing the necessary symbols. Color 
castes in America, however, allow no 
status movement at all out of one’s birth 
group. Such status differentiations as 
these have the effect, in varying degrees, 
of defining and limiting the develop- 
mental environment of the child; if 
people of different cultures cannot asso- 
ciate freely, they cannot learn one an- 
other’s special form of the American 
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language, methods of child-rearing, man- 
ners, morals, and social and psychological 
goals. 

In this chapter the differential sociali- 
zation of adolescents in America will be 
considered chiefly in terms of the differ- 
entiated cultures of social classes. These 
cultures are of chief interest among those 
of American status groups, because they 
are found in basically similar form within 
most ethnic groups and color castes. 
Native whites who are lower class, and 
native Negroes, Chinese, or Spanish- 
Americans who are lower class are much 
the same in culture and in social psycho- 
logical instigations. The same crosscut- 
ting characteristic of social-class behavior 
has been observed for middle-class native 
white and native Negro Americans. 
Upper-class culture does not exist in the 
same form in the white and Negro 
groups, since there is as yet no Negro^ 
aristocracy in the sense that there is a 
New England or southern white aristoc- 
racy. The same reservation has to be 
made with regard to the foreign-born 
colonies of European whites in American 
cities; they have not differentiated a dis- 
tinctive upper-class culture as yet. On 
the other hand, the old, native-born 
Spanish-American and Chinese families 
constitute an aristocracy with a well- 
defined culture. 

So strong are the class cultures that 
they tend also to obliterate differences 
in the national cultures of foreign-bom 
white groups in this country. That is, 
the prestige value of being (1) an Ameri- 
can and (2) a middle-class person is so 
great that, unlike minorities in Europe, 
our minority groups tend rapidly to ex- 
tinguish their foreign-born culture and 
social motivation and to learn those of 
that particular American social class in 
which they can win acceptance. 

SociAi. Classes as Learning 
Environments 

Intensive field studies of intimate 
social participation between the inhabit- 


ants of small cities in New England, the 
deep South, and the Midwest have re- 
vealed several major levels of participa- 
tion and culture. These social strata are 
developed and recognized by the inhabit- 
ants upon the basis of types of language, 
manners, mores, rituals, economic traits, 
and other differentiated symbols of rank. 
In the study of intimate social participa- 
tion, it is found that distinctions of 
social-class position are always made 
upon a basis of possible social intimacy, 
as in the following quotations: “They 
don’t fit in with our bunch.” “We don’t 
know her family: I never saw her socially 
in my life.” “They are ordinary people 
like us; you feel at home with them.” 
“They are the big shots, the society 
folks.” “I wouldn’t let my children play 
with that woman’s; they are ignorant, 
common, dirty people.” 

An individual’s class status is deter- 
mined by his social clique. He is no 
higher nor lower in the status scale than 
his intimate acquaintances. The social 
clique is a group of individuals who have 
such intimate relations as are expressed 
by visiting, eating, and drinking to- 
gether in the home and by the other 
rituals of informal social participation. 
The basis of the social clique is equality 
of the members in social status and sim- 
ilarity in culture. Intimate social cliques 
may contain from two to about thirty 
persons. Social cliques and families are 
the basic units of a social class. In the 
family and in his social clique the child 
learns his class behavior and goals. As a 
learning environment for children and 
adolescents who wish to “rise in the 
world” (attain a higher class position), 
the social clique is an even more impor- 
tant training context than the family. 
His family can teach him only the be- 
havior and motivation of its own class; a 
social clique of higher status, however, 
provides him with the necessary models' 
for cultural imitation. 

There is no uniform number of social 
classes in American communities. The 
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number and complexity of social strata 
vary according to the age and economic 
complexity of the community and ac- 
cording to the rural, urban, and ethnic 
composition of the population. In the 
small cities studied, the number of major 
classes identified has been three, each 
having two subclasses. The three major 
strata are ranked upon the basis of their 
prestige value in the thinking of the in- 
habitants of the communities; they may 
be termed upper, middle, and lower 
classes. Within each of these major status 
groups and cultures, there are also an 
upper and a lower status. Thus, there 
exists a middle class, differentiated into 
an upper-middle ‘ and a lower-middle 
class. The accompanying diagram is 
meant to represent the six cultural strata 
in such a small city. The arrows pointing 
upward and downward, in relation to the 
horizontal strata, indicate that the social 
class system in this country still allows 
individuals to improve or to worsen their 
class position. 



Upper-upper class 


Lower-upper class 


Upper-middle class 
Lower-middle class 


Upper-lower class 

Lower-lower class 

y 

Diagrammatic representation of the ranking 
of social classes in a small American city 

The manner in which concepts of ap- 
propriate socialization and of personality 
goals vary according to the status of a 
given group in the local community has 
been described recently by social anthro- 
pologists and social psychologists. They 
•have used as their principal field-tech- 
nique the intimate, unguided interview, 
obtained by an individual who has par- 
ticipated for a long time in the life of 


the community. Their subjects have in- 
cluded white adults and white adoles- 
cents of all the ethnic groups. In addition, 
they have carried out, with the aid of 
psychiatrists, intensive studies of the life 
histories of Negro children and adoles- 
cents. The views presented in this paper 
concerning the processes of human social- 
ization are largely the results of these 
studies of American communities, their 
methods of socializing their members, 
and the history of these processes in the 
personality development of specific in- 
dividuals. 

Within each of these participation 
levels, with their cultural environments, a 
child learns characteristic behavior and 
values concerning family members, sexual 
and aggressive acts, work, education, and 
a career. A child of middle status, that is, 
acquires different social goals, different 
needs, different codes of right and wrong, 
and he experiences different psychologi- 
cal rewards and punishments from those 
learned by a child of either upper or lower 
status. These restricted learning environ- 
ments are maintained by powerful and 
firmly established taboos upon social 
participation outside of one's status- 
level. Such pressures to keep the indi- 
vidual, of whatever ethnic group or social 
class, in his social “place” are exerted 
not only by those above him, but also 
by those below him and by those in his 
own status. Thus, well-defined cultures 
are developed and maintained by means 
of restricted social participation between 
groups or between individuals of differ- 
ent social status. 

Socialization and Anxiety 
Motivation 

The child and adolescent in our society 
are socialized within a series of personal 
relationships characterized by rank. 
These hierarchical relations include, 
among many others, those between par- 
ent or parent-surrogates and child, be- 
tween teacher and child, and between 
children themselves, of different ages and 
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sexes. Thus, the early socialization of the 
American child occurs largely in rela- 
tionships where he is subordinated upon 
the hierarchical principles of inferiority 
in age, skill, or experience. These rela- 
tionships of rank, whether between father 
and son, teacher and pupil, middle-class 
individual and lower-class individual, are 
maintained apparently by socially typed 
motivations and goals which lead the in- 
dividual to strive for those reinforce- 
ments which are considered proper to his 
status. In the normal range of personal- 
ities, this striving is maintained, it ap- 
pears, by adaptive forms of socially 
inculcated and approved anxiety. 

The intensive study of normal person- 
alities leads inevitably to the recognition 
of the tremendously vital role of this type 
of socialized anxiety in the integration 
and direction of the personality, notably 
in the development of individuals of mid-^ 
die status. One of the certain gains for 
social science, in the recent studies of 
normal individuals living in their social 
contexts, has been the discovery that 
many concepts of personality economy 
developed by psychopathology do not 
hold for individuals in our own culture 
who are not mentally ill. The tendency 
of the psychopathologist to extend the 
concept of the neurotic, nonadaptative, 
irrational type of anxiety, for example, 
to all anxiety has been a dangerous gen- 
eralization. In the same way many other 
concepts of maladaptive functions, based 
upon clinical study of the delinquent, 
tPie criminal, or the menially ill have 
been applied wholesale to the analysis 
of the personality dynamics of normal , 
people by mental hygienists, psychiatric 
case-workers, and by other students of 
personality development. These sup- 
posedly symptomatic traits include, 
among others, such motivations as hos- 
tility, guilt feelings, intimidation, inferi- 
ority feelings, chronic frustration, as well 
as anxiety. 

The fact is, however, that all of these 
motivations not only appear in the nor- 


mal range of human personalities in 
American society, but these instigations 
may be all culturally useful and may be 
integrated in some form into the adaptive 
behavior of the well-adjusted and social- 
ized child or adolescent. For example, 
most young children of middle-status 
families are trained in the basic cultural 
forms with regard to property, explora- 
tion of the adult world, and aggression 
largely through those feelings of shalne, 
of age inferiority, of guilt, and of anxiety 
which are Instilled by the parents and 
other adults in accord with the necessary 
modes of child training in a society like 
that of American middle class. Even ag- 
gression and hostility must be taught to 
the child through culturally approved 
forms. With regard to overt aggressionj 
the middle-class boy must learn, for ex- 
ample, (1) to fight when attacked by 
another boy, (2) not to attack a boy un- 
less he has been struck, (3) not to attack 
girls or supervisory adults under any cir- 
cumstances, but also (4) not to withdraw 
when in a normal, approved competi-’ 
live situation. A child without the 
culturally approved, adaptive type of 
aggression in a competitive and status- 
structured society like ours is himself 
abnormal. 

Equally important to effective sociali- 
zation in our society is the maintenance 
by the individual of a certain level of anx- 
iety with regard to the attainment of 
the required behavior for his status. This 
socialized anxiety plays a major role in 
propelling him along that cultural route 
prescribed by his family, school, and 
later by adult society at his cultural level. 
The development of adaptive, socialized 
anxiety in middle-status life is all the 
more essential because the social and 
prestige rewards of this status must 
necessarily be postponed during the pro- 
longed traftiing of the child and adoles- 
cent for high skills and complex responsi-' 
bilities. In the meantime, anxiety which 
threatens the individual with the loss of 
both present status and of future gains 
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must serve as the basic instigation in his 
socialization. 

This view of the essential function of 
anxiety as a learned motivation in nor- 
mal social development has evolved 
slowly.* Both preconceptions of psychol- 
ogists and cultural bias against recogni- 
tion of the actual use of fear and shame 
in chUd training have impeded its 
growth. In 1890 William James and his 
contemporaries imagined anxiety to be 
instinctive, biologically useful in most 
instances, phylogenetically determined, 
and not learned. Students of the condi- 
tioned stimulus also later regarded cer- 
tain types of anxiety, such as the “fear 
of loss of support,” as innate, but have 
recei^ly abandoned this view. They now 
conceive of anxiety as a conditioned re- 
sponse made to stimuli and cues which 
have been associated with pain. “Anx- 
iety,” according to Professor O. H. 
Mowrer, “is thus to be regarded as a 
motivating and reinforcing agent similar 
to hunger, thirst, and the many other 
forms of discomfort that harass living 
organisms, which is, however, presum- 
ably distinctive in that it is derived from 
and based upon anticipation of these 
other, more basic forms of discomfort.” 

Socialization and the Cultural 
AND Private Personalities 

It appears to the writer that, in order 
to perceive clearly the socially adaptive 
functions of anxiety, one must distin- 
guish between two major aspects of the 
human personality. They are (1) the in- 
dividual or private aspects of personality, 
and (2) the culturally typed aspects of 
personality. Much of the apparently 
hopeless disagreement among students of 
personality arises from their failure to 
recognize the fact that one of the two 
systems of behavior which constitute 
personality has its origin in cultural de- 
mands, while the other has its origin in 


both the genetic structure of the organ- 
ism and its individual history. This 
latter, the private or idiosyncratic per- 
sonality, is rooted in organic traits such 
as irritability, growth tempo, fatigue 
rate, etc., which may differentiate be- 
tween infants during even the first weeks 
of life. It is also a function of the emo- 
tional adjustments of the individual 
throughout his whole development; it 
includes those traits and adjustment de- 
vices which distinguish between men 
trained in the same culture, but having 
di^erent histories in the processes of their 
cultural induction. 

On the other hand, that system of be- 
havior — or thought, perception, affect, 
and values — which is typed by the cul- 
ture must be thought of as a second 
gradient of personality differentiation. 
This aspect of personality appears as 
soon as a baby begins to receive training 
in those nursing, sleeping, and cleanliness 
habits which are required by our society 
(but not by other societies). In American 
\ society the cultural forms which a child 
I must learn are extremely complex and 
numerous. They begin at birth, and in- 
clude the basic conventions and taboos 
of the family, the sex groups, the age 
groups, the social classes, ethnic cultures, 
color castes, and so on. Freud and the 
psychopathologists have, of course, made 
many grievous errors with regard to the 
cultural basis of personality, having at- 
tributed to either phylogenetic or in- 
stinctual origins certain emotional pat- 
terns which, as social anthropologists 
have demonstrated, actually vary tre- 
mendously through different societies of 
the world. 

Students of society have themselves 
confused our studies of personality by 
accepting the psychological dogma that 
the private aspects of personality are 
emotional and irrational, while the cul- 
tural aspects are rational, simple, and 


* O. II. Mowrer, “Anxiety Reduction and Learning,” J. Exper. Psychol., 1940, XXVII, 497-S16, 
and O. H. Mowrer, “A Stimulus-response Analysis ol Anxiety and Its Role as a BLeinfordng Agent,” 
Psychol. Rev., 1939, XLVI, SS3-56S. 
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therefore more superficial. When one 
studies any given individual in his soci- 
ety, however, it becomes clear that both 
the private and the cultural motivations 
are emotionally based. Fear, hate, anger, 
and anxiety are generated and organized 
around the social roles required by age, 
sex, family, and class status just as they 
are rooted also in hunger, thirst, or sex 
drives. To illustrate; a child may experi- 
ence anxiety (i.e., anticipation of punish- 
ment or loss of approval) either because 
he is being required to learn toilet train- 
ing (a cultural behavior), or because he 
fears that his baby brother wiU take his 
mother’s love (a private behavior). It is 
likely that anyone who observes a child 
carefully will hesitate to term one of 
these types of anxious situations more 
fundamental than another in the child’s 
view. The first source of anxiety — clean- 
liness training — is systematically instilled 
by his society in the form of parents, 
nursemaids, and siblings; it is essential 
to successful social development in Amer- 
ican society, and it remains throughout 
life. The second form of anxiety, the 
child’s fear of being replaced by the 
younger sibling, is private and often non- 
adaptive. Both types of anxiety may be- 
come abnormal, but the first type always 
has the initial advantage of being socially 
approved, and therefore of leading to 
reduction of guilt and fear, if the training 
is learned. 

i| What I have called the private person- 
' ality is perceived in that behavior of an 
individual which distinguishes him from 
other individuals socialized in the same 
'culture. For example, one Samoan is not 
like all others; in his private character- 
istics he may be much like this or that 
fellow whom we have met, or fought, or 
been friendly with in our own parts of 
American society. Therefore, persons 
who show relatively little anxiety and 
who make new adjustments to their 


bodies or to their cultures easily may be 
distinguished upon this personal basis 
from other individuals, of roughly the 
same social training, who exhibit great 
difficulty in making new adjustments 
and experience more severe anxiety. Al- 
though the private personality is in part a 
result of organic, genetic, and maturational 
factors, it is in some respects the residt of 
the accumulation of learning and of blocks 
to learning during the processes of the in- 
dividual's socialization. This diversity in 
■ adaptive disposition between members of 
the same culture arises in part also from 
the differences in method, timing, and 
emotional environment, incident to the 
training of these individuals. In this sense 
and to the extent that person^ty is 
affected by these factors, the private per- 
sonality may be regarded as the more 
or less constant individual marks left 
upon behavior as it develops in the proc- 
ess of socialization. 

With regard to the cultural aspects of 
personality, it must always be remem- 
bered that social roles are extremely com- 
plex in American society. For example, 
the same individual female organism has 
to learn the social behavior, sentiments, 
and values proper to a daughter, a sister, 
a wife, a mother, and a grandmother. In 
each of these roles she is also required to 
act differently toward a male relative 
and a female relative.® The ease of a 
personality in achieving such new learn- 
ing as this depends not only upon the 
nature of the anxiety motivation, but 
also upon the degree of similarity be- 
tween previous cultural experience and 
the new roles. For example, it would be 
quite hopeless for even the most adapt- 
able child || to play a man’s role, or for 
a lower-class person, except perhaps in 
the dramatist’s story, to adjust fully to 
upper-class preoccupations with geneal- 
ogies, fox-hunting, and leisure-type con- 
versation. 


^W. L. Warner, “The Society, the Individual and Ilis Mental Disorders,” Am. J. Psychiatry, 
1937, XLIV, 27S-284, and W. L. Warner and P S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942). 
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Adolescent Socialization and 
N oRiiAL Anxiety 

In adolescents of any cultural level in 
our society, socialized anxiety is a power- 
ful drive. It is derived from a long and 
complex series of training situations in 
which punishment has been invoked. In 
all social classes the overwhelming ma- 
jority of parents depend upon threats, 
warnings, scoldings, withdrawal of ap»- 
proval, or ph3'sical punishment in their 
efforts to socialize their children. All of 
these techniques are designed to arouse 
anxietj’ or the fear and anticipation of 
punishment, if the desired social learning 
is not attained. Since any of these tech- 
niques implies to the child the loss of his 
parents’ favor or approval (which in turn 
is associated with food, shelter, money, 
opportunity to study for a profession, 
etc.), they all arouse in him the anticipa- 
tion of punishment, if the expected be- 
havior is not learned. As the middle-class 
child comes into the status of an adoles- 
cent, the level of his socially stimulated 
anxiety becomes higher, for the pressure 
upon him of his parents, social clique, 
and teachers for attainment in respect 
to manners, preparation for work, and 
cross-sexual restrictions become| greater. 
As the adolescent becomes more keenly 
aware of the need for social acceptance, 
for a career, and for a “good” marriage, 
as he sees the goals of his group in sharper 
perspective, he becomes more amenable 
to social punishments. He also sees more 
clearly the goal of social prestige in the 
school and in the social group with which 
he participates or hopes to participate. 
In adolescence, the lower-status individ- 
ual begins to feel the stigmas of lower 
status much more keenly; children of 
families which have begun to “fall” in 
class status see their dilemma more 
vividly and become more careful to avoid 
behavior and situations which will reveal 
their weak status position. 

All of the foregoing changes in social 
behavior and goals at adolescence indi- 


cate an increased striving for prestige 
and are maintained partly by the anxiety 
to avoid social punishment and partly 
by the drive to attain the rewards of 
social prestige. Anxiety of this type, there- 
fore, is a most effective motivation toward 
social learning because it leads to reward. 
In our social system the instrumental acts 
to attain prestige rewards are acts of 
striving. Thus, anxiety is mobilized not 
only by the anticipation of punishment 
if the required behavior is not learned, 
but by the desire not to be deprived of 
reward. It is this striving for reward, for 
status, this uneasiness lest the reward he 
not attained, which constitutes the adaptive 
social function of anxiety. Adolescents with 
a strongly developed social anxiety, there- 
fore, usually strive for the approved social 
goals most eagerly and learn most success- 
fully. In this sense the most fully social- 
ized individuals are those with the most 
effective, socially directed anxiety. This 
is the characteristic of anxiety as a social- 
izing agent which Freud did not de- 
scribe. He thought of anxiety in terms of 
anticipation of danger and punishment, 
and therefore in terms of fear and hos- 
tility. 

An intensive study of the life his- 
tories of normal children and adolescents 
in our society, however, makes it clear 
that the behavioral manifestations which 
teachers and psychologists would regard 
as “anxious” are associated with striving 
behavior. Anxiety leads to striving be- 
cause only thus can anxiety be reduced 
to a tolerable level. Thus, it may be said 
that, in our kind of society, if a child 
wishes to be rewarded, he must learn to 
mobilize himself and to bear that degree 
of anxiety which will serve to make him 
strive most effectively for the goals of 
his group. 

Lower-class culture, white or Negro, 
organizes adolescent behavior with re- 
gard to aggression, sexual relations, age 
roles, and family roles, to mention only 
a few of the basic types of relationships, 
into patterns which differ radically from 
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those of middle-class adolescents.® In 
terms of motivation this means that the 
culture determines (1) what the goal- 
responses (the effective reinforcements 
or rewards of learning) are for a given 
adolescent and (2) the degree to which 
the goal-responses are available to him. 
With regard to a great many goals, what 
is rewarding to a middle-class adolescent 
is not at all so to a lower-class adolescent. 
What they fear, what they abhor, what 
they desire, what they crave, what they 
will work for, or fight for, what they con- 
sider valuable or sacred differ in almost 
every basic area of human relationships. 

The aggressive behavior of adolescents 
is a crucial case in point. In middle class, 
aggression is clothed in the conventional 
forms of “initiative,” or “ambition,” or 
even of “progressiveness,” but in lower 
class it more often appears unabashed as 
physical attack, or as threats of and en- 
couragement to physical attack. In gen- 
eral, middle-class aggression is taught to 
adolescents in the form of social and 
economic skills which will enable them to 
compete eSectively at that level. It may 
be full of personal hostility and inse- 
curity, or it may be realistic and socially 
directed. The lower classes not uncom- 
monly teach their children and adoles- 
cents to strike out with fist or knife and 
to be certain to hit first. Both girls and 
boys at adolescence may curse their 
father to his face or even attack him 
with fists, sticks, or axes in free-for-all 
family encounters. Husbands and wives 
sometimes stage pitched battles in the 
home; wives have their husbands ar- 
rested, and husbands try to break in or 
burn down their own homes when locked 
out. Such fights with fists or weapons, 
and the whipping of wives occurs sooner 
or later in many lower-class families. 
They may not appear today, nor tomor- 
row, but they will appear if the observer 
remains long enough to see them. 


T^e important consideration with re- 
gard to aggression in lower-class adoles- 
cents is that it is learned as an approved 
and socially rewarded form of behavior 
in their culture. An interviewer recently 
observed two nursery-school boys from 
lower-class families; they were boasting 
about the length of their father’s clasp- 
knives! The parents themselves have 
taught their children to fight not only 
children of either sex, but also adults who 
“make trouble” for them. If the child or 
adolescent cannot whip a grown oppo- 
nent, the mother or father will join the 
fight. In such lower-class groups, an 
adolescent who does not try to be a good 
fighter will not receive the approval of 
the father, nor will he be acceptable to 
his play group or gang. The result of 
these cultural sanctions is that he learns 
to fight and to admire fighters. The con- 
ception that aggression and “hostility” 
are neurotic or maladaptive symptoms 
of a chronically frustrated adolescent is 
an ethnocentric view of middle-class in- 
dividuals. In lower-class families in many 
areas, physical aggression is as much a 
normal, socially approved and inculcated 
type of behavior, as it is in frontier com- 
munities and in war. 

There are many forms of aggression, of 
course, which are disapproved by lower- 
class as well as by middle-class adoles- 
cents. These include, among others, at- 
tack by magic or poison, rape, and cut- 
ting a woman in the face. Yet all of these 
forms of aggression are fairly common in 
some lower-class areas. Stealing is an- 
other form of aggression which lower- 
class parents verbally forbid, but which 
some of them in fact allow — so long as 
their child does not steal from his family 
or its close friends. The example of the 
adolescent’s play group and of his own 
kin, however, is the crucial determinant 
of his behavior. Even where the efforts 
of the parent to instill middle-class mores 


’ .Mlison Davis and John Dollard, Children of Bondage .(Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1940), and John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1937). 
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in the child are more than half-hearted, 
the power of the street culture in which 
the child and adolescent are trained over- 
whelms the parental verbal instruction. 
The rew'ards of gang prestige, freedom of 
movement, and property gain all seem 
to be on the side of the street culture. 

Like phj’sical aggression, sexual rela- 
tionships and motivation are far more 
direct and uninhibited in lower-class ado- 
lescents. The most striking departure 
from the usual middle-class motivation 
is that, in much lower-class life, sexual 
drives and behavior in children are not 
regarded as inherently taboo and evil. 

There are many parents in low-status 
cultures, of course, who taboo these be- 
haviors for their girls. Mothers try to 
prevent daughters from having children 
before they are married, but the example 
of the girl’s own family is often to the 
contrary. At an early age the child learns 
of common-law marriages, and extra- 
marital relationships by men and women 
in his own family. He sees his father dis- 
appear to live with other women, or he 
sees other men visit his mother or mar- 
ried sisters. Although none of his siblings 
may be illegitimate, the chances arc very 
high that sooner or later his .father and 
mother will accuse each other of having 
illegitimate children; or that at least one 
of his brothers or sisters will have a child 
outside of marriage. His play group, girls 
and boys, discuss sexual relations frankly 
at the age of eleven or twelve, and he 
gains status with them by beginning in- 
tercourse early. With sex, as with aggres- 
sion, therefore, the instigations and goal- 
responses of adolescents who live in these 
different cultures are opposites. The 
middle-class adolescent is punished for 
physical aggression and for physical sexual 
relations-, the lower-class adolescent is fre- 
quently rewarded, both socially and organ- 
ically, for these same behaviors. The degree 
of anxiety, guUt, or frustration attached to 
these behaviors, therefore, is entirely differ- 


ent in the two cases. One might go so far as 
to say that in the case of middle-class adoles- 
cents siuh anxiety and guilt, with regard to 
physical aggression and sexual intercourse, 
are proof of their normal socialization in 
their culture. In lower-class adolescents in 
certain environments, they are evidence of 
rerjolt against their own class culture, aitd 
therefore of incipient personality diffiiulties. 

The point which these considerations 
seems to make clear, and w'hich seems 
borne out by many detailed life-histories 
of adolescents of each class, is as follows. 
The social reality of individuals differs 
in the most fundamental respects accord- 
ing to their status and culture. The indi- 
viduals of different class cultures are 
reacting to different situations. If thej' 
are realistic in their responses to these 
situations, their drives and goals will be 
different. This basic principle of compar- 
ative psychology implies that in order to 
decide whether an individual in Ameri- 
can society is normal or neurotic, one 
must know his social class — and likewise 
his ethnic culture. His social reality and, 
therefore, aU his social drives, goals, and 
values, are determined by his culture. 
He may be quite poorly oriented with 
regard to middle-class culture, simply 
because he has not been trained in it and, 
therefore, does not respond to its situa- 
tions. If his behavior is normal for lower- 
class culture — which clinicians, teachers, 
and guidance workers do not usually 
know — ^he may appear to them to be 
“maladjusted,” “unmotivated,” “un- 
socialized,” or even “neurotic.” In dealing 
with such cases, the reference points of 
social reality of the teacher or psycholo- 
gist must be oriented with regard to the 
basic demands of lower-class culture 
upon its members. 

Strength of Anxiety Motivation 
IN Middle-class Adolescents 

As Warner and Lunt * have shown by 
very detailed studies of behavior in 


* Warner and Lunt, op . oil . 
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Yankee City, New England, and the 
Gardners “ by careful analysis of family 
mores and child training in the deep 
South, middle-class people maintain, 
organize, and direct American life. The 
“small people” in the middle group are 
the backbone of our society; the “upper 
middles” are the brain and the eyes of 
the society. Almost all of the good things 
in American life, as we in education eval- 
I uate it, are the achievements of the 
I middle-status persons: care of and pride 
’ in property, careful child-training with 
emphasis upon renunciation and sacri- 
fice for future gains, long and arduous 
education, development of complex and 
demanding skills, working and learning 
one’s way up in the complex processes of 
business, industry, government, church, 
and education — ^all of them administered, 
as Warner, Lunt, and the Gardners have 
shown, by the upper-middle class in the 
American status system. * 

The culture of the middle-status group, 
as analyzed by these observers, is found 
to be highly institutionalized; the church, 
the organizations, the school, the formal 
associations of all types are the basic 
integrating structures in their society. 
Along with this highly organized struc- 
ture goes a marked emphasis upon attain- 
ing. As compared to both the lower- and 
the higher-status levels, then, the middle 
group is more highly organized and its 
members are more deeply motivated — ^by 
all institutions in middle-class — to achieve. 

This cultural emphasis upon achieve- 
ment arises largely from social insecurity: 
in lower-middle groups it arises largely 
from the fear of loss of occupation or 
respectability, which would plunge the 
family into lower-class life; in upper- 
middle groups, from the fact that, unlike 
upper-class people, upper-middles are 
not born to a secure status, but must 
achieve it in the face of social stigmas 
and punishment, if it is to be theirs. 


The middle-status way, then, with its 
emphasis upon respectability and moral- 
ity, upon property, money and other 
symbols of attainment, upon organiza- 
tional ties which dramatize one’s adher- 
ence to group goals, upon self-improve- 
ment through education, or book clubs, 
or art, and music clubs, and upon com- 
munity improvement through the 
church, the civic organizations, and the 
school, this way of life which is so obnox- 
ious to Bohemians, aristocrats and slum 
dwellers, is carried on by people who are 
culturally motivated to suffer, to re- 
nounce, to postpone gratifications in 
order to achieve. To propel the child 
along this apparently endless route of 
socialization — so that he may attain a 
physician’s skills, let us say — the middle- 
status family uses pressures and goals 
which build anxiety. The child is taught 
by a well-defined and relatively severe 
training to strive for the expected or 
allowed age, sex, or class status, or to 
attempt to gain a higher age, or school, 
or social-class status. As Dr. and Mrs. 
Gardner observed in Old City in the deep 
South, white children of middle-status 
families are constantly being required by 
their parents to conform to the elaborate 
pattern of behavior which their culture 
demands. Even at the infant level, before 
the age of two years, persistent punish- 
ment, or disapproval, or other means of 
arousing shame, guilt, or anxiety are em- 
ployed systematically to establish wean- 
ing and cleanliness, and respect for adults 
and for property. In adolescence the 
middle-class (especially the upper-middle 
class) white child was guided, controlled, 
supervised by his parents, the Gardners 
found, with regard to the following be- 
havior: the time and etiquette of eating, 
use of the house and car, attendance at 
church or Sunday school, selection of his 
social clique, entertainment of his clique 
at home, economic matters, attendance 


* Allison Davis and Burleigh B and Mary R. Gardner, Deep Smith (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941), chapters on “The White Upper-class Family,” “The White Middle-class Family," and 
“The White Lower-class Family.’’ 
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at motion pictures and sometimes the 
pictures to be seen, school lessons, grades, 
and deportment, together with many 
other areas of control to which adoles- 
cents of the lowest status arc not subject 
in their family relationships. As the child 
goes through adolescence, furthermore, 
he is gradually inducted by parents, 
teachers, and age-mates into the adult 
pattern of class behavior. Near the end 
of high school or at the beginning of his 
college career, he is urged to begin seri- 
ous study and preparation for an occupa- 
tion which will maintain the family’s 
status or improve it. A girl is oriented 
toward either a “decent,” “good,” or 
“brilliant” marriage or a skilled or pro- 
fessional occupation. 

* In any case it seems clear that the sus- 
tained striving, the difficult habits of im- 
pulse control and organic deprivation 
which these long educational and social- 
izing processes require (such as the loss 
of sleep, relaxation, and perhaps ade- 
quate food upon the part of the graduate 
or medical student who is largely depend- 
ent upon his own earnings), this striving 
is motivated by the adaptive anxiety 
established by the individual’s previous 
family, school, and status relationships. 
To win the mother’s approval or the 
teacher’s praise, or to win prestige in the 
larger society, the individual is willing to 
bear a certain level of anxiety, which in- 
stigates him to strive for the prestige or 
the approval relationship. With regard to 
upward status-mobility, in the sense of 
climbing the “democratic ladder,’’ further- 
more, this anxiety motivation is entirely 
realistic and rational in our kind of a 
society. It is experienced both as an urge 


to flee from the deprivations of low status 
and as a pull toward the greater biologi- 
cal and social security of high-status 
persons. 

In order to understand the prestige 
motivation of individuals of middle sta- 
tus, then, one must remember the severe 
social and biological punishments associ- 
ated with low status. The anxiety which 
middle-status people learn is effective, 
first because it involves the threat of loss 
of present status, and secondly because 
it leads, as the individual may plainly 
see in “successful” persons, to the re- 
wards of power, of social prestige, and of 
security for one’s children. 

Now, it is a difficult task to socialize in 
the middle-class way of behavior those 
great masses of low-status children who 
form the bulk of the schools’ populations. 
Yet this is what American public educa- 
tion really attempts. We must learn, 
therefore, how to motivate low-status 
children and adults, bound by their own 
many-sided culture in the family, church, 
and organizations, by means of socially 
adaptive forms of anxiety. In order, how- 
ever, to make low-status children anxious 
to work hard, study hard, save their 
money and accept stricter sex mores, our 
society must convince them of the reality 
of the rewards at the end of the anxiety- 
laden climb. To the upper-middle-class 
child, who learns well and climbs fast, the 
prestige rewards appear large, certain, 
and relatively near. Our society cannot 
hope, therefore, to educate the great 
masses of lower-class people in any really 
effective manner until it has real rewards 
to offer them for learning the necessary 
anxiety. 
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3 . 

EDUCATIVE EFFECTS OF SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT AS 
DISCLOSED BY STUDIES OF PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 
By Margaret Mead 


The competence and possible contribu- 
tion of applied anthropology lie in the 
application of Scientific findings to social 
planning, to the delineation of trends in 
education which may be expected to 
exert given eSects on the behavior of all 
the pupils who are exposed to them. 
When ie educator wants to know how 
to explain Jimmy’s inexplicable loss of 
interest in his work after he had given 
promise of a brilliant scientific career, he 
turns to psychiatrists. When the educator 
wants to know what effects universal 
nursery-school education might have on 
the adjustment of Americans at adoles- 
cence, he looks for assistance anff 
insights to the professional students of 
culture. 

We have, at present, two developing 
sources of knowledge of the interplay 
between the human organism and the 
social environment; (1) studies of primi- 
tive cultures, and (2) individual life his- 
tories. The first is contributed by the 
anthropologists, the second by the psy- 
chiatrists, while both methods are used 
in various modified forms by the sociolo- 
gists. 

I would distinguish three significant 
ways in which primitive cultures differ 
from our own culture and which compli- 
cate the problem of the direct transfer 
of conclusions from one to the other: 
(1) Primitive cultures are homogeneous, 
while our culture is heterogeneous. 


(2) Primitive cultures change very 
slowly, so that the repercussions of 
change within the individual lifetime are 
almost indistinguishable, while our cul- 
ture is changing so rapidly that change 
is one of its most conspicuous character- 
istics. (3) The stocks from which the 
populations of primitive societies stem 
are relatively less diversified than is the 
hereditary background of the population 
of a modern city. The implications of 
these three conditions have been differ- 
entially attended to in the attempts to 
apply social anthropological findings to 
our own society. The point of heteroge- 
neity versus homogeneity has usually, I 
believe, been allowed for by anthropolo- 
gists, but it has,, perhaps, been insuffi- 
ciently allowed for by members of other 
disciplines who have used anthropological 
material. The problem of the genetic 
constitution of these primitive groups 
has never been thoroughly explored and 
actually waits on more precise concep- 
tions of constitutional type before it can 
be profitably attacked. For the present 
it is sufficient to issue the warning that 
the extent to which individuals of a 
high degree of common ancestry can be 
molded to one type of behavior may not 
be used, without reservations, as a basis 
for assertions concerning the power of 
the molding process when it is exerted 
upon individuals of highly diverse hered- 
itary lines.^ 


From Ernest W. Burgess and others, Environment and Edvcation (Chicago; University of Chicago, 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 54, March 1942), pp. 48-61. Edited by the author with 
permission of the publisher. 

‘ Although Kretschmer’s classifications in Physique and Character (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1925) are open to many other forms of objection, it is also worth pointing out that his theory of 
correspondence between physical type and personality type was developed on a relatively homoge- 
neous population and could not, therefore, be adequately and directly tested by checking on the ex- 
ceedingly diverse populations of mental hospitals in the United States. 
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Culture and Individual 
Differences 

I have selected as the main theme for 
this paper one subdivision of the differ- 
ence in the rate of social change. Before 
proceeding to a detailed discussion of 
this special point, however, I should like 
to discuss briefly the heterogeneity prob- 
lem. There has been a tendency to define 
culture as the abstract which dealt with 
the similarities in the traditional be- 
havior of members of the same group. 
Use of the word “similarities” here 
tends to complicate the argument, par- 
ticularly when our topic of discussion is 
the existence of different amounts of dis- 
similarities among the members of homo- 
geneous and heterogeneous cultures. It 
involves us at once in the relegation of 
large bodies of behavior to some a- 
cultural, e.xtra-cultural, or anti-cultural 
position. If two Zuni Indians both plant 
prayer sticks for rain, their behavior may 
be referred to “culture”; but, if five 
children of American parents embrace 
different denominational faiths and eco- 
nomic statuses, such behavior is then 
referred not to “culture” but to “indi- 
vidual differences,” and these individual 
differences are, in turn, referred to the 
specific life history, particularly the 
early childhood e.xperience, of each of the 
five children (with due allowance for 
constitutional differences also). 

In such a use of the term “culture” to 
cover only similarities, culture is handled 
as a descriptive name for a body of tradi- 
tional behavior, rather than as a scien- 
tific abstraction. “Culture,” as used by 
the social anthropologist, is an abstrac- 
tion describing the regidarities in the be- 
havior of a group of individuals, when 
that behavior can be referred to a com- 
mon experience, which has been socially 
transmitted, through the mediation of 
persons, symbols, documents, material 
objects, etc. Any regularities in the be- 
havior of a number of individuals which 
can be so accounted for are cultural data 


to the anthropologist, whether the source 
of these regularities lies in a shared Greek- 
Roman tradition, or in an e.xperience in 
the immediate past aboard ship, or in 
an experience as members of the same 
committee. So we can speak of the regu- 
larities in human culture, such as the use 
of language or tools, or we can speak of 
the regularities in the culture of the 
University of Chicago undergraduates in 
1941-42, in which we shall find certain 
consistent regularities that these students 
will not share with any other human 
group in the world. From such a point 
of view, the length of time that certain 
tj-pes of cultural behavior have been 
practiced, their content similarities, their 
relative diversity or homogeneity, are 
relevant only as further definitions. As 
the inhabitants of Chicago, like the in- 
habitants of Zuni, learn their patterns of 
behavior from their fellows by a process 
of interpersonal conditioning, the anthro- 
pologist would not speak of Chicago in- 
habitants as lacking culture. They may 
lack a knowledge of the English poets, a 
common system of etiquette, a recogni- 
tion of the same religious feast days but 
they cannot lack culture, any more than 
one living organism as compared with 
another could be said to lack biology. 
Both biology and culture are abstrac- 
tions, not historical facts. 

If we think of culture in terms of regu- 
larities instead of similarities, it is pos- 
sible to refer differences between indi- 
viduals to a cultural base. Thus agnosti- 
cism is systematically related to modern 
Christianity, and the fact that one of a 
pair of brothers turns out to be a devout 
Baptist, the other a fervid agnostic, is 
explicable in cultural terms to the extent 
that their common culture provides the 
background for both choices. The occur- 
rence of prostitution in our society is 
systematically related to the protected 
monogamous wife. The occurrence ,of 
radicals and conservatives in our society, 
pro-white and anti-white groups among 
American Indian tribes, and the lack of 
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such a dichotomy among the South 
Balinese, can be accounted for system- 
atically by reference to culture. 

Like all scientific abstractions, a cul- 
tural statement is concerned with proba- 
bilities only. While the properly informed 
anthropologist should be able to describe 
the proportion and the types of deviants 
which may be expected within a given 
cultural setting, he cannot tell which 
individuals will become deviants. Here, 
in order to understand and cure or edu- 
cate the individual case, we need addi-. 
tional historical knowledge of the way in 
which a particular individual (whose 
constitutional makeup is referable to our 
general knowledge of constitution but 
cannot be predicted from it), living in a 
family (the behavior of whose members 
can be referred to our knowledge of their 
culture but cannot be predicted in detail 
from that knowledge), integrated the 
particular set of experiences to which he* 
was exposed during the course of his life 
history. In Zufli, or Manus, or Samoa, 
we can predict a great deal more about 
the content, the similarities in the be- 
havior of individuals than is possible in 
Chicago. The therapist or the educator 
would have a relatively easier task. That 
difference means, however, not that in 
Chicago the behavior of individuals is 
less culturally conditioned, but that the 
abstractions which are needed to handle 
that culture are more complicated. 

Let me give an example. If one invites 
twenty strangers to dinner in Southern 
Ireland, on Friday, the chances are high 
that a large majority of them will elect 
to eat fish. If one invites a similar num- 
ber of strangers to dinner in Chicago, 
without more knowledge it is impossible 
to predict whether any of them will eat 
fish. Only if we add data on proper 
names, country of origin, generation in 
this country, place of education, social- 
economic status, occupation, etc., can 
we achieve the same accuracy of predic- 
tion which we achieve in the first case 
by the mere knowledge that our guests 
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are residents of Southern Ireland. The 
fact that the prediction is more diflicult 
does not mean that the same sort of reg- 
ularities cannot be invoked — that, when 
we finally find out what are the proba- 
bilities that eighteen out of the twenty 
will not eat fish, we are not invoking 
cultural understanding to make the es- 
timate. On the other hand, to find out 
why a man whose name is definitely low- 
land Scots, whose profession is that of a 
criminal lawyer, who is eighth-generation 
American, a teetotaler, and a member of 
the Fight for Freedom Committee, is also 
a Roman Catholic convert and elects to 
eat fish on Friday requires a life-history 
e.vploration. 

It is important to keep clear the dif- 
ference between a prediction of how a 
given individual will develop, before he 
develops (which no anthropologist can 
make), and an understanding of that 
development in terms of our knowledge 
of his culture and his physical makeup 
after it has occurred. Keeping sight of 
this distinction will resolve a large 
amount of the apparent contradiction 
between the position of the anthropolo- 
gist, that there is no item of behavior of 
any human being reared in contact with 
other human beings which may not be 
referred to the concept of culture, and 
the position of the psychiatrist, that a 
knowledge of the culture of his patient 
is not enough. 

There is, however, a very real danger 
in attempting to treat the intimate home 
environment under the same conceptual 
scheme as the particular life-history ex- 
perience. When it is insisted that the 
idiosyncratic elements in the behavior of 
an individual must be explained histori- 
cally and then this historical experience 
is identified with family experience, the 
intimate family environment is placed 
outside the cultural frame of reference. 
As one eminent psychiatrist phrased it 
recently: “All environmental pressures 
in the significant early years are trans- 
mitted to the child exclusively through 
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the known intimate individuals of his 
nursery life. They are his only world; and 
the great mass of unknown humanity 
who live by certain mores which we call 
‘culture’ play no part in his earliest 
years.” This misunderstanding, which 
would put all phenomena classified as 
“culture” outside the nursery, arises, I 
think, when the family environment as 
such, as opposed to the “ wider environ- 
ment,” is confused with the historical 
family environment of a given patient or 
student. The intimate family environ- 
ment, like the design of political be- 
havior, is culturally patterned, and the 
way in which a given parent, with a given 
constitution and a given life history, will 
mediate these patterns to a child is also 
culturally patterned. The smallest detail 
of particularity in the parent is culturally 
limited and culturally distinctive. The 
language in which a mother may express 
rejection, the speed and tempo with 
which she thrusts the baby from her 
breast, the food which she offers as a 
substitute, the type of guilt or fear that 
she experiences, the probability that she 
will treat the same child in the same way 
tomorrow or that she will treat a child 
of the opposite sex differently, the extent 
to which she attends to what she is doing, 
the likelihood that she will remember her 
rejecting act an hour afterward — these 
and a thousand other comparable quali- 
ties of her behavior wiU be found to vary 
systematically with the culture to which 
she belongs. The extent to which a re- 
jecting mother is one in a hundred or one 
of ninety-nine in a hundred will bring in 
another element which, while apparently 
quantitative, will introduce differences 
as truly qualitative as those between a 
slowly changing and a rapidly changing 
culture. 

In such a series of illustrations as the 
reactions of second-generation American 
sons to economically unsuccessful par- 
ents, the differences in these responses 
can be referred to cultural regularities 
just as surely as they can be referred to 


psychological and biological regularities. 
It is possible to compare — to identify 
equivalences, analogies, and homologies 
— to state differences, and to relate these 
differences to basic regularities in terms 
of any one of these frames of reference. 
The tongue of a man who recites a Greek 
Orthodox prayer can be compared with 
the tongue of a man reciting a voodoo 
spell, either in anatomical or in phonetic 
terms; and whichever frame of reference 
we are concerned with, our scientific con- 
tribution will be a statement about sys- 
tematically interrelated differences rather 
than a list of similarities. As long as we 
stress only the similarities rather than 
the regularities, we tie our hands, regard- 
ing personality as jointly influenced by 
hereditary, cultural, and individual life- 
history factors. I do not feel that a funda- 
mental shift in the cultural factors will 
have only a statistical effect on the per- 
'sonality types. Although an Arapesh. a 
Balinese, and a latmul may all appear 
“pessimistic,” cultural factors will be 
responsible for a different etiology of the 
pessimism in the three cultures. This 
difficulty is due, at least in part, to the 
use of the word “pessimism,” implying, 
to me at least, a western European time 
perspective which is very unlikely to be 
found in the view of the world held by a 
Balinese native. It is for reasons such as 
these that I feel we need more abstract 
descriptions for “personality t3rpes” be- 
fore we can equate those of one culture 
with those of another. When these ab- 
stractions are substituted for our present 
rather concrete phrasings, our definition 
of “personality” itself will have shifted. 

Cui,TUit,\i. Intlitences on 
Person.vlity 

In studies of the way in which the new- 
born baby is gradually educated into a 
fully representative member of his soci- 
ety, there has been a tendency to go from 
one extreme to the other: either to 
emphasize that the child drew in with 
the air he breathed the culture within 
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which he was born or to select out cer- 
tain striking and special elements in the 
educational system — the cradleboard, 
scare dancers, a violent weaning tech- 
nique, or a habit of endless moral homi- 
lies — and to pin the whole educational 
process onto these few elements. The first 
emphasis has characterized most formal 
anthropology; the second, most attempts 
to use the insights of ps}’cho-analysis, 
either formally or informally, for the 
elucidation of the process of culturation. 

A balance may be restored by a recog- 
nition that, while the educational process 
is not so inexplicit and automatic as the 
anthropologists have tended to assume 
(that there are definite mechanisms char- 
acteristic of different' cultures by which 
the social character of the child is molded 
to conform to cultural standards), stiff 
the various striking and imputedly trau- 
matic or determinative elements which 
have been selected out are significant 
mainly because they are easily identifi- 
able and striking, not because their im- 
pact upon the child is so overpowering in 
comparison with other less striking cul- 
tural influences. The mother who weans 
her child harshly by puttin’g red pepper 
on her breasts will express the same atti- 
tude toward the child in her every act or 
tone of voice. If she does not, if in fact 
the idea of red pepper is a naive importa- 
tion which she uses in contexts contain- 
ing no other congrucntly harsh elements, 
this weaning method will probably have 
very little effect on the child because it is 
unsupported by the details of voice and 
handling which would reinforce it and 
give it significance. At present our skiff 
in recording and identifying the slight 
nuances of behavior which serve as the 
indispensable background for any one of 
these dramatic educational methods is so 
slight and so uneven that a defect of 
methodology is likely to be translated 
into a scientific theory and undue em- 
phasis is likely to be given to that which 


is simply so identifiable and so conspicu- 
ous that we can record it. 

A second error is introduced into the 
discussion of primitive education if too 
much stress is laid on the sequence in the 
child’s life, set against a cultural back- 
ground. which because of the very treat- 
ment seems also to be characterized by 
chronology. Thus a child suckled and 
weaned in a given fashion is pictured as 
developing a given character which will, 
when the child becomes an adult, be ex- 
pressed through various forms of sorcery 
or distinctive initiatory rites. Such de- 
scriptions, again methodologically con- 
ditioned by the very difficulties of de- 
scribing seriatim a process which is 
simultaneous, leave out of account the 
fact that the child, while being suckled* 
and weaned in a given fashion, is in fact 
being suckled and weaned by a mother 
who is practicing the given form of sor- 
cery; whose hand will tremble as she 
observes a neighbor pick up something — 
she knows not what — from the ground 
where she is sitting; who will draw her 
baby closer to her breast as a stranger, 
perhaps a sorcerer, passes through the 
village. The child does not, after being 
equipped with certain character traits, 
wait until he is adult to experience the 
adult expressions of these traits; from 
earliest childhood he receives more or 
less direct impact of the adult expres- 
sions. His behavior is patterned, not only 
by the usages connected with infancy 
and early childhood, but by the stylized 
behavior of adults, their rites and cere- 
monies, either because he is a direct 
witness or because they, who have been 
participants, clutch or pat him differently 
as a result of the tension engendered or 
released by the ceremonies. 

Illustrations from Balinese 
Life 

I showed a short sequence of Balinese 
films “ to illustrate such a series of levels 


’ For visual materials, see G. Bateson and M. Mead, Balinese Character (New York: New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1942). 
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of impact. A mother was seen lightly 
teasing her seven-month-old baby in a 
style so gay, so casual, that it is difficult 
to believe that one could call this be- 
havior culturally distinctive at all — if 
one misses the moment when she looks 
into vacancy as the happily goaded in- 
fant bites at her inattentive hand. Then 
I showed a sample from the other end of 
the continuum, an adult theatrical per- 
formance in which the inattentive and 
powerful witch is attacked in vain by 
young men who fall down in a trance 
before her and turn their daggers against 
themselves. Small children view this 
spectacle. Their estimate of their mothers 
is altered, skewed, distorted by their ex- 
perience of the witch, and the attack 
which they, as children, do not make 
against their mothers with anything like 
such completeness, is consummated be- 
fore their eyes and ends in a trance which 
simulates, but is not, death. I showed a 
film of an itinerant dancer who represents 
the eminently desirable and unobtain- 
able female to the Balinese and who usu- 
ally dances vis-^-vis one village lad after 
another, advancing, retreating, coquet- 
ting, never yielding. In the midst of such 
scenes in which she, beautifully dressed 
and desirable, has been dancing to each 
one of them in turn, she shifts to a styl- 
ized representation of the witch play. 
Becoming the witch, she dances threat- 
eningly with a doll which she flings upon 
the ground, threatens, picks up again. 
Then smoothly, in the next scene, she 
becomes again the desirable object of 
formal symbolic courtship. 

Finally, I showed a series of scenes in 
the life of a single Balinese baby, extend- 
ing over twenty-one months of his life. 
Here he is first shown being gaily teased 
by his mother, in whose play the over- 
stimulative element is still lightly de- 
fined. Then, at nineteen months, we see 
him teased by both parents, offered a 
coin and then deprived of it, scared by 
his father’s assumption of a mask. His 
mother exploits his induced fear to bring 


him running back to her, and his father 
ultimately makes up to him with a gift of 
food. Then, at twenty-two months, we 
see an incident of the sort which is often 
seized upon to describe a whole process 
of character development; the mother 
borrows a smaller baby to provoke her 
own unweaned child. When his jealousy 
is reaching violence, she offers him the 
baby for a moment, undercutting his 
anger; and when, finally, overstimulated 
by a definitely se.\ual flirtation scene be- 
tween his mother and himself, he throws 
his arms around her neck, she again un- 
dercuts the climax: of his excitement and 
turns to the borrowed baby. Then we see 
him a year later, still unweaned, again 
bathed by his mother, whose provocative 
teasing has become harsh and joyless, 
while he, only a year before an expres- 
sive, responsive child, stands tense, un- 
responsive, unhappy. Again the mother 
'borrows a baby to provoke him, but he 
does not go to her. He simply stands. 
From now on he will be unresponsive to 
human beings: only in the arts, in trance, 
in grumbling, will his emotions be given 
play. 

Throughout all these experiences, all 
of which bear upon the growing child, the 
same theme can be identified: the fear of 
the female, who stimulates only to dis- 
appoint and throw one’s self back upon 
one’s self. At an even more abstract level 
we can describe a climax structure very 
different from our own, in which the 
Balinese child learns to avoid climax, to 
depend on an initial strong stimulus with 
a diminuendo thereafter. 

The significant point in an equilibrated 
and homogeneous culture is that various 
experiences are not a simple sequence in 
the life of the individual, that he is re- 
ceiving the impact of all of them at once, 
both directly and mediated by others. 
The lightly teased little baby is teased 
before other children; his older sibling is 
present; neighbors look over the wall. 
Around the square where the witch play 
is enacted sit small unweaned children. 
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dinging to their mothers’ breasts. Every 
level of cultural statement is going on 
simultaneously, and the experience of the 
child is far more complex and integrated 
than if these represented a sequence, 
spaced out over a lifetime. 

Differences of Educative Experi- 
ences IN Static and Changing 
Societies 

This characteristic of homogeneous, 
equilibrated societies introduces a quali- 
tative difl&culty into comparisons be- 
tween such societies and our own hetero- 
geneous and changing society. I want to 
center my discussion here on the differ- 
ence between the educative experiences 
in equilibrated and in rapidly changing 
societies. (It is recognized, of course, that 
no society is completely unchanging; the 
emphasis here is on the relatively strik- 
ing differences in rates of change.) In a 
changing society the mother handles the 
infant in ways in which she was not han- 
dled herself. Moreover, the symbolic ex- 
pressions of present-day culture — moving 
pictures, radio, the “funnies,” the jokes, 
and the cliches — may be attuned, not to 
her type of character structure, but to 
that of some intermediate age group, 
either older or younger than herself. As 
she handles her child — according to the 
newest pediatric fad, which has no inte- 
grated meaning to her — she is listening to 
a song or a sketch over the radio, which 
also may have an oblique rather than a 
direct significance for her. Her mother or 
mother-in-law, sitting across the room 
and expressing in every gesture her dis- 
approval both of the way in which the 
baby is being handled, and of the song 
over the radio, adds a third note. Instead 
of a situation in which all the child’s 
experiences, no matter of what level of 
articulacy or immediacy, converge to 
make a common stream, there are these 
continual discrepancies, alterations in 
meaning, lack of correspondence between 
the character of the individuals who 
handle the child and the experiences to 


which those persons are being subjected. 

Out of this situation grows our special 
version of artistic expression, in which 
adults have to invent, as adults, forms 
to express what happened to them as 
children — and these expressions are sig- 
nificant and meaningful for their own 
generation at most, and usually, because 
our culture is also heterogeneous as well 
as changing, for a very small section of 
their own generation. The rapid, intense 
popularity, followed by virtual oblivion, 
of such a dramatist as Pirandello is a 
vivid illustration of this point. Students 
of the salons in Paris remarked before 
the war that, whereas a period in art used 
to be a generation, it is now only five or 
six years. 

This difference has rather profound- 
implications for every purposive attempt 
to alter our educational system or to 
transplant insights gained from our 
“pure cases” of equilibrated, homogene- 
ous societies without making due allow- 
ance for the element of change. Suppose, 
for instance, that we make a study of 
adolescents in 1930 and conclude that 
their characters reveal the unfavorable 
impact of certain types of primary-school 
training. We then set out to alter the 
primary-school training of a different 
group of children, who are not, as they 
are often assumed to be, merely a 
younger version of the adolescents whom 
we have just been studying. By the intro- 
duction of the indicated alterations, an 
entirely different effect from the one de- 
sired may be attained. 

This difficulty obtains whether we are 
generalizing from the educative process 
in a primitive culture or from the edu- 
cative process in one fully studied indi- 
vidual member of our own society. The 
results of these researches cannot be 
applied unless they have been reduced 
to a far more abstract and systematic 
form than, for example, suggestions 
about habit-training or the use of reward 
versus the use of punishment. Some ex- 
amples of such an increased degree of ab- 
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straction can be found in Erikson’s chart 
of pregenital development, “ L. K. Frank’s 
concept of time perspective,^ G. Bate- 
son’s concept of schismogenesis.” Using 
these greater degrees of abstraction in 
describing interpersonal relationships, 
and including within the frame of refer- 
ence an abstract statement of the cul- 
tural experience of all the different types 
of mediators with whom the child comes 
in contact, will in time make it possible 
to approach the problem of generalizing 
from studies of one culture to another. 
The importance of correcting for the 
generation factor is brought vividly home 
by any attempt even to guess at the 
present character structure of German 
youth. Even preliminary thinking on the 
•subject requires the construction of an 
elaborate timetable of age, age of parent, 
etc., at the time of the various discon- 


tinuous and sharp social changes to which 
these young people have been sub- 
jected. 

I have selected only one aspect of the 
problem, the question of adapting gener- 
alization from the study of pure cases of 
homogeneous, equilibrated cultures or 
individual life-histories to educational 
planning in a changing society. What 
must be said here, however, of the need 
of further abstraction and reduction in 
entities is true of all applications of re- 
search on primitive education to con- 
temporary educational problems. While 
the presentation of this material in as 
concrete and sensuous a form as possible 
is valuable as a background against 
which cross-cultural understanding can 
develop, for any really useful application 
of the material we must work through 
greater abstraction. 
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SOCIAL FACTORS IN MORAL DEVELOPMENT 

By Jean Piaget 


Respect for the Group or Respect 
FOR Persons. Search for a 
Guiding Hypothesis 

Before pursuing our analysis any 
further, it will be well to consider the 
results we have so far obtained in the 
light of the two principal hypotheses that 
-have been brought forward concerning 
the psychological nature of respect and 
moral laws. If we refuse to accept Kant’s 
view of respect as inexplicable from the 


point of view of experience,* only two 
solutions remain. Either respect is di- 
rected to the group and results from the 
pressure exercised by the group upon the 
individual or else it is directed to individ- 
uals and is the outcome of the relations 
of individuals amongst themselves. The 
first of these theses is upheld by Durk- 
heim, the second by M. Bovet. The 
moment has not yet come for us to dis- 
cuss these doctrines for their own sake, 
but at the same time we must, without 


From Jean Piaget, TIte Moral Judgment of the Child (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
Inc., 1932) . Reprinted by permission of the author and Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc. 

’Erik Ilomburger (Erikson), “Configurations in Play — Clinical Notes,” Psychoan. Quart., 1937, 
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by Margaret Mead in Manual of Child Psychology, Leonard Carmichael, ed. (New York: John Wiley 
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anticipating our final critical examina- 
tion, develop a working hypothesis that 
will take account of all possible points of 
view. This is all the more indispensable 
since the discrepancy between results 
obtained by these authors is chiefly due, 
as will be shown later on, to differences 
of method. Now, a method is just what 
we are looking for at present in order to 
enable us to pass from the study of the 
rules of games to the analysis of moral 
realities imposed upon the child by the 
adult. It is only from the point of view 
of the right method to adopt that we 
shall here shortly touch upon the vexing 
question of the individual and society. 

One way of attacking the problem is to 
analyze and explain the rules objectively, 
taking account of their connection with 
social groups defined by their morphol- 
ogy. This is the method which Durkheim 
used, and no one would think of denying 
his contribution to the subject of the* 
evolution of moral realities. The mere 
fact of individuals living in groups is 
sufficient to give rise to new features of 
obligation and regularity in their lives. 
The pressure of the group upon the indi- 
vidual would thus explain the appearance 
of this siii generis feeling which we call 
respect and which is the source of all 
religion and morality. For the group 
could not impose itself upon the individ- 
ual without surrounding itself with a halo 
of sanctity and without arousing in the 
individual the feeling of moral obligation. 

. A rule is therefore nothing but the con- 
J dition for the existence of a social group; 

I and if to the individual conscience rules 
I seem to be charged with obligation, this 
I is because communal life alters the very 
structure of consciousness by inculcating 
into it the feeling of respect. 

It is a striking fact, in this connection, 
that even such ephemeral groupings as 
those formed by children’s societies or 
created primarily for the purpose of play 
have their rules and that these rules com- . 
mand the respect of individual minds. 
It is also curious to note how stable these 


rules remain in their main features and 
in their spirit throughout successive gen- 
erations, and to what degree of elabora- 
tion and stylization they attain. 

But, as we have shown above, rules, 
although their content continues to be 
the same, do not remain identical 
throughout the child’s social develop- 
ment from the point of view of the kind 
of respect connected with them. 

For very young children, a rule is a 
sacred reality because it is traditional; 
for the older ones it depends upon mutual 
agreement. Heteronomy and autonomy 
are the two poles of this evolution. Does 
Durkheim’s method enable us to explain 
these facts? 

No one has felt more deeply than 
Durkheim nor submitted to a more_ 
searching analysis the development and 
disappearance of obligatory conformity. 
In societies of a segmented type con- 
formity is at its maximum: each social 
unit is a closed system, all the individuals 
are identical with each other except in 
the matter of age, and tradition leans 
with its full weight on the spirit of each. 
But as a society increases in size and 
density the barriers between its clans are 
broken down, local conformities are 
wiped out as a result of this fusion, and 
individuals can escape from their own 
f)eople’s supervision. And above all, the 
division of labor which comes as the nec- 
essary result of this increasing density 
differentiates the individuals from one 
another psychologically and gives rise 
to individualism and to the formation 
of personalities in the true sense. Indi- 
vidual heteronomy and autonomy would 
thus seem to be in direct correlation with 
the morphology and the functioning of 
the group as a whole. 

Now, does this analysis apply to our 
children’s societies? In many respects, 
undoubtedly, it does. There is certainly a 
resemblance between segmented or me- 
chanical solidarity and the societies 
formed by children of 5 to 8. As in the 
organized clan so in these groups, tern- 
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porarily formed and isolated in relation 
to each other, the individual does not 
count. Social life and individual life are 
one. Suggestion and imitation are all- 
powerful. All individuals are alike except 
for differences of prestige and age. The 
traditional rule is coercive and conform- 
ity is demanded of all. 

As to the gradual disappearance of 
conformity as the child grows older, this 
too we could explain by some of the fac- 
tors defined by Durkheim. To the in- 
creasing size and density of social groups 
and to the ensuing liberation of the in- 
dividual we can compare the fact that 
our children, as they grow older, take 
part in an ever-increasing number of 
local traditions. The marble player of 10 
or 12 will discover, for example, that 
there are other usages in existence besides 
those to which he is accustomed; he will 
make friends with children from other 
schools who will free him from his nar- 
row conformity, and in this way i fusion 
will take place between clans which up 
till then had been more or less isolated. 
At the same time, the growing child de- 
taches himself more and more from his 
family circle, and since at first he assimi- 
lates games to the duties laid down lor 
him by adults, the more he escapes from 
family conformity, the greater change 
will his consciousness of rules undergo. 

If, however, we arc able to compare all 
these facts to the growth of societies in 
size and density, we can do so only from 
the point of view of the gradual diminu- 
tion of the supervision exercised over 
individuals. In other words, the out- 
standing fact in the evolution of game 
rules is that the child is less and less 
dominated by the “older ones.” There 
is little or no progressive division of labor 
among children; such differentiations as 
arise are psychological and not economic 
or political. If, therefore, children’s 
societies do, in a sense, develop from the 
segmented to the more highly organized 
type, and if there is a correlative evolu- 
tion from conformity to individualistic 


cooperation, or from heteronomy to 
autonomy, this process, though we may 
describe it in the objective terms of soci- 
ology, must be attributed first and fore- 
most to the morphology and activity of 
the various age classes of the population. 

In other words, the main factor in the 
obligatory conformity of very young chil- 
dren is nothing but respect for age- 
respect for older children, and, above all, 
respect for adults. And if, at a given 
moment, cooperation takes the place of 
constraint, or autonomy that of con- 
formity, it is because the child, as be 
grows older, becomes progressively free 
from adult supervision. This came out 
very clearly in the game of marbles. 
Children of 11 to 13 have no others above 
them in this game, since it is one that is 
only played in the lower school. But 
apart from this, the boy begins at this 
age to feel himself more and more on the 
same level as adolescents and to free him- 
self inwardly from adult constraint. As 
a result, his moral consciousness under- 
goes the alterations we have outlined 
above. There can be no doubt that this 
phenomenon is peculiar to our civiliza- 
tion and therefore falls under the Durk- 
heimian scheme. In our societies the child 
of 13 escapes from the family circle and 
comes in contact with an ever-increasing 
number of social circles which widen his 
mental outlook. Whereas in so-called 
primitive communities, adolescence is 
the age of initiation, therefore of the 
strongest moral constraint, and the indi- 
vidual, as he grows older, becomes more 
and more dependent. But keeping in 
mind only our societies of children, we 
see that cooperation constitutes the most 
deep-lying social phenomenon, and that 
which has the surest psychological 
foundations. As soon as the individual 
escapes from the domination of age, he 
tends towards cooperation as the normal 
form of social equilibrium. 

In short, if, putting other considera- 
tions aside for the moment, we seek only 
to find a working hypothesis, the meth- 
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odological difi&culty of Durkheimism 
seems to be the following with regard to 
the different kinds of respect. Durkheim 
argues as though differences from one 
age or from one generation to another 
were of no account. He assumes homo- 
geneous individuals and tries to find out 
what repercussion different modes of 
grouping would have upon their minds. 
All that he gets at in this way is pro- 
foundly true, but it is incomplete. We 
have only to make the impossible sup- 
position of a society where everyone 
would be of the same age, of a society 
formed by a single generation indefi- 
nitely prolonged, to realize the immense 
significance attaching to age relations 
and especially to the relations between 
adults and children. Would such a society 
ever have known anything of obligatory 
conformity? Would it be acquainted with 
religion or at any rate with the religions 
that taught transcendence? Would uni- 
lateral respect with all its repercussions 
upon the moral consciousness be ob- 
served in such a group as this? We only 
wish to ask these questions. Whichever 
way they are answered, there can be no 
doubt that cooperation and social con- 
straint deserve to be far more sharply 
contrasted than they usually are, the 
latter being perhaps nothing more than 
the pressure of one generation upon the 
other, whereas the former constitutes 
the deepest and most important social 
relation that can go to the development 
of the norms of reason. 

This influence exercised by age brings 
us to the second possible view of the psy- 
chology of rules, we mean that held by 
M. Bovet. Theoretically, and in his 
method, M. Bovet recognizes only indi- 
viduals. Only, instead of becoming in- 
volved, as others have been in a barren 
discussion on the limits of what is social 
and what is individual, M. Bovet admits 
that respect, the feeling of obligation, 


and the making of rules presuppose the 
interaction of at least two individuals. 
On this point his method is parallel to 
Durkheim’s and in no way opposed to it. 
For the real conflict lies between those 
who want to explain the moral conscious- 
ness by means of purely individual proc- 
esses (habit, biological adaptation, etc.) 
and those who admit the necessity for an 
inter-individual factor. Once grant that 
two individuals at least must be taken 
into account if a moral reality is to de- 
velop, then it matters not whether you 
describe the facts objectively, as Durk- 
heim did, or at least tried to do, or 
whether you describe them in terms of 
consciousness." How, asks M. Bovet, 
does the sense of duty appear? Two con- 
ditions, he saj's, are necessary, and their • 
conjunction sufficient. (1) The individual 
must recehe a command from another 
individual; the obligatory rule is there- 
•fore psychologically different from the 
individual habit or from what we have 
called the motor rule. (2) The individual 
receiving the command must accept it, 
i.e., must respect the person from whom 
it came. M. Bovet differs on this point 
from Kant, since he regards respect as 
a feeling directed to persons and not to 
the rule as such. It is not the obligatory 
character of the rule laid down by an in- 
dividual that makes us respect this in- 
dividual, it is the respect we feel for the 
individual that makes us regard as oblig- 
atory the rule that he lays down. The 
appearance of the sense of duty in a 
child thus admits of the simplest expla- 
nation, namely that he- receives com- 
mands from older children (in play) and 
from adults (in life), and that he respects 
older children and parents. 

It will be seen that our results com- 
pletely confirm this view of the matter. 
Before the intervention of adults or of 
older children there are in the child’s 
conduct certain rules that we have called 


® See R. Lacombe’s conclusive remarks, La MHhode sociologiqae de Durkheim Also d’Essertier, 
P^ychologie el Sociologie, Paris, Alcan, and many other contributions to the subject. 
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motor nilts. But they are not imperative, 
they do not constitute duties but only 
spontaneous reg'xlaritic-s of behaenor. 
From the moment that the child has 
received from h-s parents a system of 
commands, hovrever. rules and, in gen- 
eral. the v/orid order itself seem to him 
to be morally necessar,'. In this way. as 
soon as the little child encounters the 
example of older children at marbles, he 
accepts these suggestions and regards 
the new rules discovered in. this way as 
sacred and obligatory. 

But the problem which faces us and 
which M. Bovet has himself clearly for- 
mulated and discussed is how this moral- 
ity of dut3/ will allow for the appearance 
of the morality of gorjdness. 

The jjroblem is two-fold. In the first 
place, the primitive consciousness of duty 
is essentially heteronomous, since duty 
is nothing more than the acceptance of 
commands received from without. How 
then, asks M. Bovet, will the child come 
to distinguish a “good” from a “bad” 
resfiect, and, after having accepted with- 
out distinction everything that was laid 
down for him by his environment, how 
w'ill he learn to make his choice and to 
establish a hierarchy of values? In lan- 
guage which exactly recalls that in which 
Durkheim describes the effect of increas- 
ing social density on the minds of the 
individuals, M. Bovet points here to the 
effect of conflicting influences and even 
of contradictory commands: the child 
pulled in several directions at once is 
forced to appeal to his reason in order to 
bring unity into the moral material. Al- 
ready we have autonomy, but since rea- 
son does not create new duties and can 
only choose from among the orders re- 
ceived, this autonomy is still only rela- 
tive. In the second place, alongside of 
the .sense of duty we must, accordii^ to 
M. Bovet, distinguish a sense of good- 
ness, a consciousness of something attrac- 
tive and not merely obligatory, a 
consciousness that is fully autonomous. 
In contrast to Durkheim who, while he 


fully recognized this dualism of duty and 
good nevertheless tried to trace them 
both to the same efficient cause, \tz. 
pressure of the group, M. Bo’.et leaves 
the question open, and does so inten- 
tionally. 

It is at this point, so it seems to us. 
that the part played by mutual respect 
comes in. Without going outside II. 
Bovet ’s fertile hj-pothesis, according to 
which aU the moral sentiments are rooted 
in the respect felt by individuals for 
each other, we can, nevertheless, distin- 
guish different tjpes of respect. It seems 
to us an undeniable fact that m the 
course of the child’s mental development, 
unilateral respect or the respect felt by 
the small for the great plays an essential 
part: it is what makes the child accept 
aU the commands transmitted to him by 
his parents and is thus the great factor 
of continuity between different genera- 
tions. But it seems to us no less undeni- 
able, both in view of the results we have 
so far obtained and of the facts we shall 
examine in the rest of the book, that as 
the child grows in years the nature of 
his respect changes. In so far as individ- 
uals decide questions on an equal foot- 
ing — no matter whether subjectively or 
objectively — the pressure they exercise 
upon each other becomes collateral. And 
the inten-entions of reason, so rightly 
noted by M. Bovet, for the purpose of 
explaining the autonomy' now acquired 
by morality, are precisely' the outcome 
of this progressive cooperation. Our 
earlier studies led us to the conclusion 
that the norms of reason, and in particu- 
lar the important norm of reciprocity, 
the source of the logic of relations, can 
only develop in and through cooperation. 
Whether cooperation is an effect or a 
cause of reason, or both, reason requires 
cooperation in so far as being rational 
consists in “situating oneself” so as to 
submit the individual to the universal. 
Mutual respect therefore appears to us 
as the necessary condition of autonomy 
under its double aspect, intellectual and 
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moral. From the intellectual point of 
view, it frees the child from the opinions 
that have been imposed upon him while 
it favors inner consistency and reciprocal 
control. From the moral point of view, 
it replaces the norms of authority by that 
norm immanent in action and in con- 
sciousness themselves, the norm of reci- 
procity in sympathy. 

In short, whether one takes up the 
point of view of Durkheim or of 
M. Bovet, it is necessary, in order to 
grasp the situation, to take account of 
two groups of social and moral facts— 
constraint and unilateral respect on the 
one hand, cooperation and mutual respect 
on the other. Such is the guiding hypoth- 
esis which will serve us in the sequel and 
which will lead us in examining the moral 
judgments of children to dissociate from 
one another two systems of totally differ- 
ent origin. Whether we describe the facts 
in the terms of social morphology or from 
the point of view of consciousness (and 
the two languages are, we repeat, par- 
allel and not contradictory) it is impossi- 
ble to reduce the effects of cooperation to 
those of constraint and unilateral respect. 

In conclusion, we find that the notions 
of justice and solidarity develop correl- 
atively and as a function of the mental 
age of the child. In the course of this sec- 
tion, three sets of facts have appeared to 
us to be connected together. In the first 
place, reciprocity asserts itself with age. 
To hit back seems wrong to the Kttle 
ones because it is forbidden by adult law, 
but it seems just to the older children, 
precisely because this mode of retributive 
justice functions independently of the 
adult and sets “punishment by reciproc- 
ity" above “expiatory punishment." In 
the second place, the desire for equality 
increases with age. Finally, certain fea- 
tures of solidarity, such as not cheating 
or not lying between children, develop 
concurrently with the above tendencies. 


The Idea of Justice 

To bring our enquiry to a close let us 
examine the answers given to a question 
which sums up all that we have been 
talking about. We asked the children, 
either at the end or at the beginning of 
our interrogatories, to give us them- 
selves examples of what they regarded 
as unfair.® 

The answers we obtained were of four 
kinds; (1) Behavior that goes against 
commands received from the adult — 
lying, stealing, breakages, etc. ; in a word, 
everything that is forbidden. (2) Be- 
havior that goes against the rules of a 
game. (3) Behavior that goes against 
equality (inequality in punishment as 
in treatment). (4) Acts of injustice con- 
nected with adult society (economic or 
political injustice). Now, statistically, 
the results show very clearly as func- 
tions of age. 

Here are examples of the identifica- 
tion of what is unfair with what is for- 
bidden. 

Age 6: “A little girl who has broken a 
plate,” “to burst a balloon,” “children who 
make a noise with their feet during prayers,” 
“teUing lies,” “something not true,” “it’s 
not fair to steal,” etc. 

Age 7 : “ Fighting,” “ disobeying,” “ fight- 
ing about nothing,” “crying for nothing,” 
“playing pranks,” etc. 

Age 8: “Fighting each other,” “telling 
lies,” “stealing,” etc. 


Category 

Replies, Percent 

6-8 years 

9-12 years 

Forbidden . . . 

64 

7 

Games 

9 

9 

Inequality . . . 

27 

73 

Social injustice . . 

— 

11 

Tot^ .... 

100 

100 


» As a matter of fact this term is not understood by all, but it can always be replaced by “not fair” 
(Fr. pas juste). 
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Here are examples of inequalities: 

Age 6: “Giving a big cake to one and a 
little one to another.” “One piece of choco- 
late to one and two to another.” 

Age 7: “A mother who gives more to a 
little girl who isn’t nice.” “Beating a friend 
who has done nothing to you.” 

Age 8: “Someone who gave two tubes 
[to two brothers] and one was bigger than 
the other” [taken from experience, this!]. 
“Two twin sisters who were not given the 
same number of cherries ” [also experienced]. 

Age 9 : “ The mother gives a [bigger] piece 
of bread to someone else.” “The mother 
gives a lovely dog to one sister and not to 
the other.” “A worse punishment for one 
than for the other.” 

Age 10: “When you both do the same 
work and don’t get the same reward.” 
“Two children both do what they are told, 
and one gets more than the other.” “To 
scold one child and not the other if they 
have both disobeyed.” 

Age 11; “Two children who steal cher- 
ries: only one is punished because his teeth 
are black.” “A strong man beating a weak 
one.” “A master who likes one boy better 
than another, and gives him better marks.” 

Age 12: “A referee who takes sides.” 

And some examples of social injustice: 

Age 12; “A mistress preferring a pupil 
because he is stronger, or cleverer, or better 
dressed.” 

“Often people like to choose rich friends 
rather than poor friends who would be 
nicer.” 

“A mother who won’t allow her children 
to play with children who are less well 
dressed.” 

“Children who leave a little girl out of 
their games, who is not so weU dressed as 
they are.” 

The analysis of the child’s moral 
judgments has led us perforce to the 
discussion of the great problem of the 
relations of social life to the rational con- 
sciousness. The conclusion we came to 
was that the morality prescribed for the 
individual by society is not homogeneous 
because society itself is not just one 
thing. Society is the sum of social rela- 


tions, and among these relations we can 
distinguish two extreme types: relations 
of constraint, whose characteristic is to 
impose upon the individual from outside 
a system of rules with obligatory content, 
and relations of cooperation whose char- 
acteristic is to create within people’s 
minds the consciousness of ideal norms 
at the back of all rules. Arising from the 
ties of authority and unilateral respect, 
the relations of constraint therefore char- 
acterize most of the features of society 
as it exists, and in particular the relations 
of the child to its adult surrounding. 
Defined by equality and mutual respect, 
the relations of cooperation, on the con- 
trary, constitute an equilibria! limit 
rather than a static system. Constraint, 
the source of duty and heteronomy, can- 
not, therefore, be reduced to the good 
and to autonomous rationality, which 
are the fruits of reciprocity, although the 
actual evolution of the relations of con- 
straint tends to bring these nearer to 
cooperation. 

In the first place it should be noticed 
that the individual is not capable of 
achieving this conscious realization by 
himself, and consequently does not 
straight away succeed in establishing 
norms properly so-called. It is in this 
sense that reason in its double aspect, 
both logical and moral, is a collective 
product. This does not mean that society 
has conjured up rationality out of the 
void, nor that there does not e.xist a 
spirit of humanity that is superior to 
society because dwelling both within the 
individual and the social group. It means 
that social life is necessary if the individ- 
ual is to become conscious of the func- 
tioning of his own mind and thus to 
transform into norms properly so called 
the simple functional equilibria imma- 
nent to all mental and even all vital 
activity. 

For the individual, left to himself, re- 
mains egocentric. By which we mean 
simply this — just as at first the mind, 
before it can dissociate what belongs to 
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objective laws from what is bound up 
with the sum of subjective conditions, 
confuses itself with the universe, so does 
the individual begin by understanding 
and feeling everything through the 
medium of himself before distinguishing 
what belongs to things and other people 
from what is the result of his own par- 
ticular intellectual and affective perspec- 
tive. At this stage, therefore, the indi- 
vidual cannot be conscious of his own 
thought, since consciousness of self im- 
plies a perpetual comparison of the self 
with other people. Thus from the logical 
point of view egocentrism would seem 
to involve a sort of alogicality, such that 
sometimes affectivity gains the ascend- 
ant over objectivity, and sometimes the 
relations arising from personal activity 
prove stronger than the relations that 
are independent of the self. And from 
the moral point of view, egocentrism in- 
volves a sort of anomy such that tender- • 
ness and disinterestedness can go hand 
in hand with a naive selfishness, and yet 
the child not feel spontaneously himself 
to be better in one case than the other. 
Just as the ideas which enter his mind 
appear from the first in the form of be- 
liefs and not of hypotheses requiring 
verification, so do the feelings that arise 
in the child’s consciousness appear to 
him from the first as having value and 
not as having to be submitted to some 
ulterior evaluation. It is only through 
contact with the judgments and evalua- 
tions of others that this intellectual and 
affective anomy will gradually yield to 
the pressure of collective logical and 
moral laws. 

In the second place, the relations of 
constraint and unilateral respect which 
are spontaneously established between 
child and adult contribute to the forma- 
tion of a first type of logical and moral 
control. But this control is insufficient of 
itself to eliminate childish egocentrism. 
From the intellectual point of view this 
respect of the child for the adult gives 
rise to an “aimunciatory” conception of 


truth: the mind stops affirming what it 
likes to affirm and falls in with the opin- 
ion of those around it. This gives birth 
to a distinction which is equivalent to 
that of truth and falsehood: some affir- 
mations are recognized as valid while 
others are not. But it goes without say- 
ing that although this distinction marks 
an important advance as compared to 
the anomy of egocentric thought, it is 
none the less irrational in principle. For 
if we are to speak of truth as rational, it 
is not sufficient that the contents of one’s 
statements should conform with reality: 
reason must have taken active steps to 
obtain these contents and reason must 
be in a position to control the agreement 
or disagreement of these statements with 
reality. Now, in the case under discus-, 
sion, reason is still very far removed 
from this autonomy: truth means what- 
ever conforms with the spoken word of 
the adult. Whether the child has himself 
discovered the propositions which he 
asks the adult to sanction with his au- 
thority, or whether he merely repeats 
what the adult has said, in both cases 
there is intellectual constraint put upon 
an inferior by a superior, and therefore 
heteronomy. Thus, far from checking 
childish egocentrism at its source, such 
a submission tends on the contrary partly 
to consolidate the mental habits charac- 
teristic of egocentrism. Just as, if left to 
himself, the child believes every idea that 
enters his head instead of regarding it as 
a hypothesis to be verified, so the child 
who is submissive to the word of his 
parents believes without question every- 
thing he is told, instead of perceiving the 
element of uncertainty and search in 
adult thought. The self’s good pleasure 
is simply replaced by the good pleasure 
of a supreme authority. There is progress 
here, no doubt, since such a transference 
accustoms the mind to look for a com- 
mon truth, but this progress is big with 
danger if the supreme authority be not 
in its turn criticized in the name of rea- 
son. Now, criticism is born of discussion. 
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and discussion is only possible among 
equals: cooperation alone wiU therefore 
accomplish what intellectual constraint 
failed to bring about. And indeed we 
constantly have occasion throughout our 
schools to notice the combined effects of 
this constraint and of intellectual ego- 
centrism. What is “verbalism,” for ex- 
ample, if not the joint result of oral 
authority and .the syncretism peculiar to 
the egocentric language of the child? In 
short, in order really to socialize the 
child, cooperation is necessary, for it 
alone will succeed in delivering him from 
the mystical power of the word of the 
adult. 

An exact counterpart of these findin gs 
about intellectual constraint is supplied 
•by the observations on the effect of moral 
constraint contained in the present book. 
Just as the child believes in the adult’s 
omniscience so also does he unquestion- 
ingly believe in the absolute value of the 
imperatives he receives. This result of 
unilateral respect is of great practical 
value, for it is in this way that there is 
formed an elementary sense of duty and 
the first normative control of which the 
child is capable. But it seemed to us clear 
that this acquisition was not sufficient 
to form true morality. For conduct to 
be characterized as moral there must be 
something more than an outward agree- 
ment between its content and that of 
the commonly accepted rules: it is also 
requisite that the mind should tend to- 
wards morality as to an autonomous 
good and should itself be capable of 
appreciating the value of the rules that 
are proposed to it. Now in the case under 
discussion, the good is simply what is in 
conformity with heteronomous com- 
mands. And as in the case of intellectual 
development, moral constraint has the 
effect of partly consolidating the habits 
characteristic of egocentrism. Even when 
the child’s behavior is not just a calcu- 
lated attempt to reconcile his individual 
interest with the letter of the law, one 
can observe (as we had occasion to do 


in the game of marbles) a curious mix- 
ture of respect for the law and of caprice 
in its application. The law is still external 
to the mind, which cannot therefore be 
transformed by it. Besides, since he re- 
gards the adult as the source of the law, 
the child is only raising up the will of the 
adult to the rank of the supreme good 
after having previously accorded this 
rank to the various dictates of his own 
desires. An advance, no doubt, but again 
an advance charged with doubtful con- 
sequences if cooperation does not come 
and establish norms sufficiently inde- 
pendent to subject even the respect due 
to the adult to this inner ideal. And in- 
deed so long as unilateral respect is alone 
at work, we see a “moral realism” de- 
veloping which is the equivalent of 
“verbal realism.” Resting in part on the 
externality of rules, such a realism is also 
kept going by all the other forms of 
realism peculiar to the egocentric mental- 
ity of the child. Only cooperation will 
correct this attitude, thus showing that 
in the moral sphere, as in matters of 
intelligence, it plays a liberating and a 
constructive role. 

Hence a third analogy between moral 
and intellectual evolution: cooperation 
alone leads to autonomy. With regard to 
logic, cooperation is at first a source of 
criticism; thanks to the mutual control 
which it introduces, it suppresses both 
the spontaneous conviction that charac- 
terizes egocentrism and the blind faith 
in adult authority. Thus, discussion gives 
rise to reflection and objective verifica- 
tion. But through this very fact coopera- 
tion becomes the source of constructive 
values. It leads to the recognition of the 
principles of formal logic in so far as 
these normative laws are necessary to 
common search for truth. It leads, above 
all, to a conscious realization of the logic 
of relations, since reciprocity on the in- 
tellectueil plane necessarily involves the 
elaboration of those laws of perspective 
which we find in the operations distinc- 
tive of systems of relations. 
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In the same way, with regard to moral 
realities, cooperation is at first the source 
of criticism and individualism. For by 
comparing his own private motives witJi 
the rules adopted by each and sundry, 
the individual is led to judge objectively 
the acts and commands of other people, 
including adults. Whence the decline of 
unilateral respect and the primacy of 
personal judgment. But in consequence 
of this, cooperation suppresses both ego- 
centrism and moral realism, and thus 
achieves an interiorization of rules. A 
new morality follows upon that of pure 
duty. Heteronomy steps aside to make 
way for a consciousness of good, of which 
the autonomy results from the accept- 
ance of the norms of reciprocity. Obedi- 
ence withdraws in favor of the idea of 
justice and of mutual service, now the 
source of all the obligations which till 
then had been imposed as incomprehen- 
sible commands. In a word, cooperation 
on the moral plane brings about trans- 
formations exactly parallel to those of 
which we have just been recalling the 
existence in the intellectual domain. 

Is there any need, by way of conclu- 
sion, to point to the educational conse- 
quences of such observations? If educa- 
tion claims to be the direct application of 
what we know about Child Psychology, 
It would not be necessary. It is obvious 
that our results are as unfavorable to the 
method of authority as to purely individ- 
ualistic methods. It is, as we said in 
connection with Durkheim, absurd and 
even immoral to wish to impose upon the 
child a fully worked-out system of disci- 
pline when the social life of children 
amongst themselves is sufficiently de- 
veloped to give rise to a discipline infi- 
nitely nearer to that inner submission 
which is the mark of adult morality. It 
is idle, again, to try and transform the 
child’s mind from outside, when his own 
taste for active research and his desire 


for cooperation suffice to ensure a normal 
intellectual development. The adult must 
therefore be a collaborator and not a 
master, from this double point of view, 
moral and rational. But conversely, it 
would be unwise to rely upon biological 
“nature” alone to ensure the dual prog- 
ress of conscience and intelligence, when 
we realize to what extent aU moral as all 
logical norms are the result of coopera- 
tion. Let us therefore try to create in the 
school a place where individual experi- 
mentation and reflection carried out in 
common come to each other’s aid and 
balance one another. 

If, then, we had to choose from among 
the totality of existing educational sys- 
tems those which would best correspond 
with our psychological results, we would, 
turn our methods in the direction of what 
has been called “Group Work” and 
“Self-government.” * Advocated by 
Dewey, Sanderson, Cousinet, and by 
most of the promoters of the “Activity 
School,” the method of work by groups 
consists in allowing the children to follow 
their pursuits in common, either in or- 
ganized “teams” or simply according to 
their spontaneous groupings. Traditional 
schools, whose ideal has gradually come 
to be the preparation of pupils for com- 
petitive examinations rather than for 
life, have found themselves obliged to 
shut the child up in work that is strictly 
individual: the class listens in common, 
but the pupils do their home work sepa- 
rately. This procedure, which helps more 
than all the family situations put to- 
gether to reinforce the child’s spontane- 
ous egocentrism, seems to be contrary 
to the most obvious requirements of in- 
tellectual and moral development. This 
is the state of things which the method 
of work in groups is intended to correct. 
Cooperation is promoted to the rank of a 
factor essential to intellectual progress. 
It need hardly be said that this innova- 


^We refer the reader, on this point, to our "Rapport svr les procidfs de V Education morale,” 
read at the Fifth International Congress on Moral Education in Paris, 1930. 
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tion assumes value only to the extent 
that the initiative is left to the children 
in the actual conduct of their work. 
Social life is here a complement of indi- 
vidual “activity” (in contrast to the 
passive repetition which characterizes 
the method of teaching by books), and it 
would have no meaning in the school ex- 
cept in relation to the renovation of the 
teaching itself. 

As for self-government, the fine works 
of F. W. Foerster® and Ad. Ferriere® 
have rendered unnecessary the task 
of reminding our readers of its prin- 
ciples. M. Ferriere, in particular, has 
described with great care and with that 
proselytizing fervor which characterizes 
all his educational works the various 
.modes of government of children by 
themselves. It is hard to read his book 
without being filled both with the hope 
of seeing the experiments he analyzes 
carried out more generally, and with the 
satisfaction at finding in the principles 
that characterize children’s republics 
what we already know, thanks to the 
psycho-sociological study of the moral 
life. 

As to F. W. Foerster, his moral peda- 
gogy is still in our opinion too much 
tinged with the cult of authority or uni- 
lateral respect, and, above all, too much 
attached to the idea of expiatory punish- 
ment. But this makes the preoccupation 


with autonomy and self-government, 
which appears in the rest of his work, 
the more significant. 

But pedagogy is very far from being a 
mere application of psychological knowl- 
edge. Apart from the question of the 
aims of education, it is obvious that 
even with regard to technical methods it 
is for experiment alone and not deduc- 
tion to show us whether methods such 
as that of work in groups and of self- 
government are of any real value. For, 
after all, it is one thing to prove that 
cooperation in the play and spontaneous 
social life of children brings about cer- 
tain moral effects, and another to estab- 
lish the fact that this cooperation can 
be universally applied as a method of 
education. This last point is one which 
only experimental education can settle. 
Educational experiment, on condition 
that it be scientifically controlled, is cer- 
‘tainly more instructive for psychology 
than any amount of laboratory experi- 
ments, and because of this experimental 
pedagogy might perhaps be incorporated 
into the body of the psycho-sociological 
disciplines. But the type of experiment 
whidi such research would require can 
only be conducted by teachers or by the 
combined efforts of practical workers and 
educational psychologists. And it is not 
in our power to deduce the results to 
which this would lead. 


® F. W. Foerster, L’6cale et Ic Caraclere (Saint-Blaise: Foyer Solid., 1910). 

‘ Ad. Ferrirae, L' Autonomic des Scoliers (CoU. des ActualitlSs p€dag. Delachauz et Niestl£). 
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RACIAL IDENTIFICATION AND PREFERENCE IN 
NEGRO CHILDREN By Kenneth B. Clark and Mamie 
P. Clark 


Problem 

The specific problem of this study is an 
analysis of the genesis and development 
of racial identification as a function of 
ego development and self-awareness in 
Negro children. 

Race awareness, in a primary sense, is 
defined as a consciousness of the self as 
belonging to a specific group which is 
differentiated from other observable 
groups by obvious physical character- 
istics which are generally accepted as 
being racial characteristics. 

Because the problem of racial identi- 
fication is so definitely related to the 
problem of the genesis of racial attitudes 
in children, it was thought practicable 
to attempt to determine the racial atti- 
tudes or preferences of these Negro chil- 
dren — and to define more precisely, as 
far as possible, the developmental pat- 
tern of this relationship. 

Procedure 

This paper presents results from only 
one of several techniques devised and 
used by the authors to investigate the 
development of racial identification and 
preferences in Negro children.' Results 
presented here are from the Dolls Test. 

Dolls Test. The subjects were pre- 
sented with four dolls, identical in every 
respect save skin color. Two of these 
doUs were brown with black hair and two 
were white with yellow hair. In the ex- 
perimental situation these dolls were un- 


clothed except for white diapers. The 
position of the head, hands, and legs on 
all the dolls was the same. For half of 
the subjects the dolls were presented in 
the order: white, colored, white, colored. 
For the other half the order of presenta- 
tion was reversed. In the experimental 
situation the subjects were asked to re- 
spond to the following requests by 
choosing me of the dolls and giving it to 
the experimenter: 

1. Give me the doll that you like to' 
play with — (a) like best. 

2. Give me the doll that is a nice doll. 

3. Give me the doll that looks bad. 

4. Give me the doll that is a nice color. 

5. Give me the doll thatdooks like a 
white child. 

6. Give me the doll that looks like a 
colored child. 

7. Give me the doll that looks like a 
Negro child. 

8. Give me the doll that looks like 
you. 

Requests 1 through 4 were designed 
to reveal preferences; requests 5 through 
7 to indicate a knowledge of “racial 
differences”; and request 8 to show self- 
identification. 

It was found necessary to present the 
preference requests first in the experi- 
mental situation because in a preliminary 
investigation it was clear that the chil- 
dren who had already identified them- 
selves with the colored doll had a marked 
tendency to indicate a preference for this 
doll and this was not necessarily a gen- 


Condensed by the authors from an unpublished study made possible by a fellowship grant from the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, 1940-1941. 

^ Other techniques presented in the larger study include: (1) a coloring test; (2) a questionnaire 
and (3) a modification of the Horowitz line drawing technique. (R. E. Horowitz, “Racial Aspects of 
Self-identification in Nursery School Children,” J. Psychol., 1939, VII, 91-99.) 
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uine expression of actual preference, but 
a reflection of ego involvement. This 
potential distortion of the data was con- 
trolled by merely asking the children to 
indicate their preferences first and then to 
make identifications with one of the dolls. 

Subjects 

Two hundred fifty-three Negro chil- 
dren formed the subjects of this experi- 
ment. One hundred thirty-four of these 
subjects (southern group) were tested in 
segregated nursery schools and public 
schools in Hot Springs, Pine Bluff, and 
Little Rock, Arkansas. These children 
had had no experience in racially mixed 
school situations. One hundred nineteen 
subjects (northern group) were tested 
■in the racially mixed nursery and public 
schools of Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Age distribution of subjects: 


Age, years 

North 

1 

South 

Total 

3 

13 

18 

31 

4 

10 

19 

29 

5 

34 

12 

46 

6 

33 

39 

72 

7 

29 

46 

75 

Total .... 

119 

134 

253 

Sex distribution of subjects: 

Sex 

North 

South 

Total 

Male 

53 

63 

116 

Female .... 

66 

71 

137 

Skin color of subjects: 

Skin color 

North 

South 

Total 

Light “ . . . . 

33 

13 

46 

Medium ’’ . . . 

58 

70 

128 

Dark ''.... 

28 

51 

79 

“ light (practically white) 


• 


medium (light brown to dark brown) 
° dark (dark brown to black) 


All subjects were tested individually 
in a schoolroom or office especially pro- 
vided for this purpose. Except for a few 
children who showed generalized nega- 
tivism from the beginning of the experi- 
ment (results for these children are not 
included here), there was adequate rap- 
port between the experimenter and all 
subjects tested. In general, the children 
showed high interest in and enthusiasm 
for the test materials and testing situ- 
ation. The children, for the most part, 
considered the experiment somewhat 
of a game. 

Results 

Racial Identification. Although the 
questions on knowledge of “racial dif- 
ferences” and self-identification followed 
those designed to determine racial pref- 
erence in the actual experimental situ- 
ation, it appears more meaningful to 
discuss the results in the following order: 
knowledge of “racial differences,” racial 
self-identification, and finally racial pref- 
erences. 

The results of the responses to requests 
5, 6, and 7, which were asked to deter- 
mine the subjects’ knowledge of racial 
differences, may be seen in Table 1. 
Ninety-four percent of these children 
chose the white doll when asked to give 
the experimenter the white doll; 93 per- 
cent of them chose the brown doll when 
asked to give the colored doll; and, 
72 percent chose the brown doll when 
asked to give the Negro doll. These re- 
sults indicate a clearly established knowl- 
edge of a “racial difference” in these 
subjects — and some awareness of the 
relation between the physical character- 
istic of skin color and the racial concepts 
of “white” and “colored.” Knowledge 
of the concept of “ Negro ” is not so well 
developed as the more concrete verbal 
concepts of “white” and “colored” as 
applied to racial differences. 

The question arises as to whether 
choice of the brown doll or of the white 
doll, particularly in response to ques- 
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TABLE 1 

Choices of Ali, Subjects 


Choice 

Request 5 
(for white) 

Request 6 
(for colored) 

Request 7 

1 (for Negro) 

Request 8 
(for you) 





No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

Colored doll 

13 ■ 

5 

235 

93 

182 

72 

166 

66 

White doll 

237 

94 

15 

6 

50 

20 1 

85 

33 

Don’t know or no response 

3 

1 

3 

1 

21 

8 

2 

1 


tions 5 and 6, really reveals a knowledge 
of “racial differences” or simply indi- 
cates a learned perceptual reaction to 
the concepts of “colored” and “white.” 
Our evidence that the responses of jthese 
children do indicate a knowledge of 
“racial difference” comes from several 
sources: the results from other tech- 
niques used (i.e., a coloring test and a 
questionnaire) and from the qualitative! 
data obtained (children’s spontaneous 
remarks) strongly support a knowledge 
of “racial differences.” Moreover, the 
consistency of results for requests 5 
through 8 also tends to support the fact 
that these children are actually making 
identifications in a “r-acial” sense. 

The responses to request 8, designed 
to determine racial self-identification fol- 
low the following pattern; 66 percent of 
the total group of children identified 
themselves with the colored doll, while 
33 percent identified themselves with 
the white doll. The critical ratio of this 
difference is 7.6.* 

Comparing the results of request 8 
(racial seU-identification) with those of 
requests 5, 6, and 7 (knowledge of racial 
difference) it is seen that the awareness 
of racial differences does not necessarily 
determine a socially accurate racial self- 
identification — since approximately nine 
out of ten of these children are aware of 
racial differences as indicated by their 
correct choice of a “white” and 
“colored” doll on request, and only a 


little more than six out of ten make 
socially correct identifications with the 
colored doU. 

Age Differences. Table 2 shows that, 
when the responses to requests 5 and 6 
are observed together, these subjects 
at each age level have a well-developed 
knowledge of the concept of racial differ- 
ence between “white” and “colored” as 
this is indicated by the characteristic of 
skin color. These data definitely indicate 
that a basic knowledge of “racial differ- 
ences” exists as a part of the pattern of 
ideas of Negro children from the age of 
three through seven years in the north- 
ern and southern communities tested in 
this study — and that this knowledge de- 
velops more definitely from year to year 
to the point of absolute stability at the 
age of seven. 

A comparison of the results of re- 
quests 5 and 6 with those of request 7, 
which required the child to indicate the 
doU which looks like a “Negro” child, 
shows that knowledge of a racial differ- 
ence in terms of the word “Negro” does 
not exist with the same degree of defi- 
niteness as it does in terms of the more 
basic designations of “white” and 
“colored.” It is significant, however, that 
knowledge of a difference in terms of the 
word “Negro” makes a sharp increase 
from the five- to the six-year level and 
a less accelerated one between the six- 
and seven-year levels. The fact that all 
of the six-year-olds used in this investi- 


These results are supported bv similar ones from the Horowitz line drawing technique. 
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TABLE 2 


Choices of Subjects at Each Age Level* 


Choice 

3yr. 

4 yr. 

Syr. 

6 yr. 

7yr. 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

' Per- 
cent 

1 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

1 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

Request 5 
(for white) 
colored doll . . . 

4 

13 

4 

14 

3 

7 

2 

3 

0 


white doU .... 

24 

77 

25 

86 

43 

94 

70 

97 

75 

100 

Request 6 
(for colored) 
colored doU . . . 

24 

77 

24 

83 

43 

94 

69 

96 

75 

100 

white doll .... 

4 

13 

5 

17 

3 

7 

3 

4 

0 


Request 7 
(for Negro) 
colored doU . . . 

17 

55 

17 

59 

28 

61 

56 

78 

64 

85 

white doU .... 

■1 

29 

10 

35 

14 

30 

12 

17 

5 

7 

Request 8 
(for you) 

colored doll . . . 

n 

36 

! 

19 

4 . 

66 

22 

48 

49 

68 

65 

87 

white doll .... 

li 

61 

9 

31 

24 

52 

23 

32 

10 

13 


♦Individuals failing to make either choice not included, hence some percentages add to less 
than 100. 


gation were enrolled in the public 
schools seems to be related to this spurt. 
Since it seems clear that the term 
“Negro” is a more verbalized designa- 
tion of “ racial differences,” it is reason- 
able to assume that attendance at public 
schools facilitates the development of 
this verbalization of the race concept 
held by these children. 

In response to request 8 there is a 
general and marked increase in the per- 
cent of subjects who identify with the 
colored doll with an increase in age — 
with the exception of the four- to five- 
year groups.® This deviation of the five- 
year-olds from the general trend is con- 
sidered in detail in the larger, yet im- 
published study. 

Identification by Skin Color. Table 3 


shows slight and statistically insignificant 
differences among the three skin-color 
groups in their responses which indicate 
a knowledge of the “racial difference” 
between the white and colored doll 
(requests 5 through 7). 

It should be noted, however, that the 
dark group is consistently more accurate 
in its choice of the appropriate doll than 
either the light or the medium group on 
requests 5 through 7. This would seem to 
indicate that the dark group is slightly 
more definite in its knowledge of racial 
differences and that this definiteness ex- 
tends even to the higher level of verbali- 
zation inherent in the use of the term 
“Negro” as a racial designation. In this 
regard it is seen that 75 percent of the 
dark children chose the colored doll 


’ These results are supported by those from the use of the Horowitz line drawing technique. 
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TABLE 3 


Choices of Subjects in Light, Medium, and Dark Groups* 


Choice 

Light 

1 

1 Medium 

Dark 


No. 

Percent 

No. 

1 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

Request 5 
(for white) 

H 




1 


colored doll . . . 


5 

8 

6 

3 

4 

white doll . . . 


94 

118 

92 

76 

96 

Request 6 
(for colored) 







colored doll . . . 


89 

118 

92 

76 

96 

white doU . . . 

4 

9 

8 

6 

3 

4 

Request 7 
(for Negro) 
colored doll . . ■ . 

32 


91 

71 

59 

75 . 

white doll .... 

9 


27 

21 

14 

18 

Request 8 | 







(for you) 

colored doll . . . 

9 


93 

73 

64 

81 

white doU . . . 

37 


33 

26 

IS 

19 


* Individuals failing to make either choice not included, hence some percentages add to less 
than 100. 


when asked for the doll which “looks like 
a Negro child” while only 70 percent of 
the light children and 71 percent of the 
medium children made this response. 
The trend of results for requests 5 and 6 
remains substantially the same. 

These results suggest further that cor- 
rect racial identification of these Negro 
children at these ages is to a large extent 
determined by the concrete fact of their 
own skin color, and further that this 
racial identification is not necessarily 
dependent upon the expressed knowledge 
of a racial difference as indicated by the 
correct use of the words “white,” 
“colored,” or “Negro” when responding 
to white and colored dolls. This conclu- 
sion seems warranted in the light of the 
fact that those children who differed 


in skin color from light through medium 
to dark were practically s imil ar in the 
pattern of their responses which indi- 
cated awareness of racial differences but 
differed markedly in their racial identi- 
fication (responses to request 8 for the 
doll “that looks like you”) only 20 per- 
cent of the light children, while 73 per- 
cent of the medium children, and 81 
percent of the dark children identified 
themselves with the colored doll. 

It is seen that there is a consistent in- 
crease in choice of the colored doll from 
the light to the medium group; an in- 
crease from the medium group to the 
dark group; and, a striking increase in 
the choices of the colored doll by the 
dark group as compared to the light 
group.^ All differences, except between 


‘ These results substantiate and dearly fcxnis the trend observed through the use of the Horowitz 
line drawing technique. 
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TABLE 4 


Choices of Subjects in Northern (Mixed Schools) and Southern 
(Segregated Schools) Groups* 


Choice 

North, 

percent 

South, 

percent 

Request S (for white) 
colored doU 

4 

6 

white doU ... 

94 

93 

Request 6 (for colored) ‘ 
colored doll 

92 

94 

white doll 

7 

5 

Request 7 (for Negro) 
colored doll 

74 

70 

white doU 

20 

19 

Request 8 (for you) 
colored doll 

61 

69 

white doU 

39 

29 


♦Individuals failing to make either choice not included, hence some percentages add to leas 
than 100. 

the medium and dark groups, are statis- schools) in their knowledge of racial 
tically significant. ^differences. 

Again, as in previous work,® it is'^ While none of these differences is sta- 
shown that the percentage of the medium tistically reliable, it is significant that 
groups’ identifications with the white northern children know as well as 
or the colored representation resembles southern children which doll is supposed 
more that of the dark group and differs to represent a white child and which doll 
from the light group. Upon the basis of is supposed to represent a colored child, 
these results, therefore, one may assume However, the northern children make 
that some of the factors and dynamics fewer identifications with the colored doll 
involved in racial identification are sub- and more identifications with the white 
stantially the same for the dark and doll than do the southern children. One 
medium children, in contrast to dynam- factor accounting for this difference may 
ics for the light children. be the fact that in this sample there are 

North-South BiSerences. The results many more light colored children in the 
presented in Table 4 indicate that there North (33) than there are in the South 
are no significant quantitative differences (13). Since this difference in self-identifi- 
between the northern and southern cation is not statistically significant, it 
Negro children tested (children in mixed may be stated that the children in the 
schools and children in segregated northern mixed-school situation do not 

® K. B. and M. P. Clark, “Skin Color as a Factor in Racial Identification of Negro Preschool 
Children,” J. Soc. Psychol., 1940, XI, 159-169; “Segregation as a Factor in the Racial Identification 
of Negro Preschool Children: a preliminary report,” J. Exper. Educ., 1939, IX, 161-163; “The 
Development of Consciousness of Self and the Emergence of Racial Identification in Negro Pre- 
school Children,” /. Soc. Psychol., 1939, X, 591-599. 
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Choice 

1 Request 1 

j (play with) 

i Request 2 
j (nice doll) 

1 Request 3 
j (looks bad) 

1 Request 4 
j (nice color) 


No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

.Percent^ 

No. 

Percent 

Colored doU .... 

8.3 

32 

97 

38 

149 

59 

96 

38 

White doll 

Don’t know or 

169 

67 

150 

59 

42 

17 

151 

60 

no response . . . 

1 

1 


3 

62 

24 

6 

2 


differ from children in Ihe southern 
segregated schools in either their knowl- 
edge of racial differences or their racial 
identification. A more qualitative analy- 
sis will be presented elsewhere. 

Racial Preferences. • It is clear from 
Table 5 that the majority of these 
Negro children prefer the wltite doll and 
reject the colored doll. 

' Appro.ximately two thirds of the sub- • 
jects indicated by their responses to re- 
quests 1 and 2 that they like the white 
doll “best,” or that they would like to 
play with the white doll in preference to 
the colored doll, and that the white doll 
is a “nice doll.” 

Their responses to request 3 show that 
this preference for the white doll implies 
a concomitant negative attitude to- 
ward the brown doU. Fifty-nine percent 
of these children indicated that the 
colored doU “looks bad,” while only 
17 percent stated that the white doll 
“looks bad” (critical ratio 10.9). That 
this preference and negation in some way 
involve skin color is indicated by the 
results for request 4. Only 38 percent of 
the children thought that the brown doll 
was a “nice color,” while 60 percent of 
them thought that the white doll was a 
“nice color” (critical ratio 5.0). 

The importance of these results for an 
understanding of the origin and develop- 
ment of racial concepts and attitudes in 
Negro children cannot be minimized. Of 
equal significance are their implications, 
in the light of the results of racial identi- 


fication already presented, for racial 
mental hygiene. 

Age Differences. Table 6 shows that at 
each age from three through seven years 
the majority of these children prefer the 
white doll and reject the brown doll._ 
This tendency to prefer the white doU is 
not as stable (not statistically reliable) in 
the three-year-olds as it is in the four- 
and five-year-olds. On the other hand, 
however, the tendency of the three-year- 
olds to negate the brown doll (“looks 
bad”) is established as a statistically 
significant fact (critical ratio 4.5). 

Analyzing the results of requests 1 and 2 
together, it is seen that there is a marked 
increase in preference for the white doll 
from the three- to the four-year level; a 
more gradual decrease in this preference 
from the four- to the five-year level; a 
further decrease from the five- to the six- 
year level; and a continued decrease 
from the six- to the seven-year level. 
These results suggest that although the 
majority of Negro children at each age 
prefer the white doll to the brown doll, 
this preference decreases gradually from 
four through seven years. 

Skin color preferences of these children 
follow a somewhat different pattern of 
development. The results of request 4 
show that while the majority of children 
at each age below 7 years prefer the skin 
color of the white doll, this preference 
increases from three through five years 
and decreases from five through seven 
years. It is of interest to point out that 



TABLE 6 

Choices of Subjects at Each Age Level* 


Choice . 

3yr. 

4 yr. 

5 yr. 

6 yr. 

7yr. 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

Request 1 
(play with) 
colored doll . . . 

13 

42 

7 

24 

12 

26 

21 

29 

j 

30 

40 

white doll .... 

17 

55 

22 

76 

34 

74 

51 

71 

45 

60 

Request 2 
(nice doH) 

colored doll . . . 

11 

36 

7 

24 

13 

28 

33 

46 

33 

44 

white doll .... 

18 

58 

22 

76 

33 

72 

38 

53 

39 

52 

Request 3 
(looks bad) 

colored doll . . . 

21 

68 

15 

52 

36 

78 

45 

63 

32 

43 

• white doll .... 

6 

19 

7 

24 

5 

11 

11 

15 

13 

17 

Request 4 
(nice color) 
colored doll ... 

12 

39 

8 

>28 

9 

20 

31 

43 

36 

48 

white doll .... 

18 

58 

21 

72 

36 

78 

40 

56 

36 

48 


’Individuals failing to make either choice not included, hence some percentages add to less 
than 100. 


TABLE 7 


Choices of Subjects in Light, Medium, and Dake Groups* 


Choice 

Light 

Medium 

Dark 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

Request 1 (play with) 







colored doll 

11 

24 

41 

32 

31 

39 

white doll ' 

I 35 

1 

. 76 

86 

67 

48 

61 

Request 2 (nice doU) 

! 






colored doU 

15 

33 

50 

39 

32 

40 

white doll 

31 

67 

72 

56 

47 

60 

Request 3 (looks bad) 
colored doll 

31 

67 

73 

57 

45 

57 

white doll 

6 

13 

22 

17 

14 

18 

Request 4 (nice color) 







colored doU 

13 

28 

56 

44 

27 

34 

white doll 

32 

70 

68 

53 

■ . 51 

65 


* Individuals failing to make either choice not included, hence some percentages add to less 
iv-n inn 
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TABLE 8 

Choices of Subjects in Northern (Mixed Schools) and Southebn 
(Segregated Schools) Groups (Requests 1 Through 4)* 


. 

Choice 

1 

North, 

percent 

South, 

percent 

Request 1 (play with) 
colored doll 

28 

37 

white doll 

72 

62 

Request 2 (nice doll) 



colored doU 

30 

46 

white doll 

68 

S2 

Request 3 (looks bad) 



colored doU 

71 

49 

white doll 

17 

16 

Request 4 (nice color) 



colored doll 

37 

40 

white doU 

63 

57 


* Individuals failing to make either choice itot included, hence some percentages add to less 
than 100. 

only at the seven-year level do the same conforms with the accepted racial values 
number of children indicate a preference and mores of the larger environment, 
for the skin color of the colored doll as Preferences and Skin Color. Results 
for that of the white doll. presented in Table 7 reveal that there is 

The majority of these children at each a tendency for the majority of these chil- 

age level indicate that the brown doU, dren, in spite of their own skin color, to 

rather than the white doll, “looks bad.” prefer the white doll and to negate the 

This result shows positively the nega- brown doU. This tendency is most pro- 

tion of the colored doll which was im- nounced in the children of light skin 

plicit in the expressed preference for the color and least so in the dark children, 

white doU discussed above. A more intensive analysis of these results 

The evaluative rejection of the brown appearsinalarger.yetunpubli^edstudy. 
doll is statistically significant, even at North-SouthDifferences.FromTableS 
the three-year level, and is pronounced it is clear that the southern children in 

at the five-year level. The indicated pref- segregated schools are less pronounced 

erence for the white doll is statistically in their preference for the white doll, 

significant from the four-year level up to compared to the northern children’s defi- 

the seven-year level. nite preference for this doll. Although 

It seems justifiable to assume from still in a minority, a higher percentage of 

these results that the crucial period in southern children, compared to northern, 

the formation and patterning of racial prefer to play with the colored doll or 

attitudes begins at around four and five think that it is a “nice” doll. The criti- 

years. At these ages these subjects appear cal ratio of this difference is not signifi- 

to be reacting more uncritically in a cant for request 1 but approaches sig- 

definite structuring of attitudes which nificance for request 2 (2.75). 
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A significantly higher percentage (71) 
of the northern children, compared to 
southern children (49) think that the 
brown doll looks bad (critical ratio 3.68). 
Also a slightly higher percent of the 
southern children think that the brown 
doll has a “ nice color,” while more north- 
ern children think that the white doll 
has a “nice color.” 

In general, it may be stated that north- 
ern and southern children in these age 
groups tend to be similar in the degree 
of their preference for the white doll — 
with the northern children tending to be 
somewhat more favorable to the white 
doll than are the southern children. The 
southern children, however, in spite of 
their equal favorableness toward the 
white doll, are significantly less likely to 
reject the brown doll (evaluate it nega- 
tively), as compared to the strong tend- 
ency for the majority of the northern, 
children to do so. That this difference is 
not primarily due to the larger number 
of light children found in the northern 
sample is indicated by more intensive 
analysis presented in the complete 
report. 

Some Qualitative Data. Many of the 
children entered into the experimental 
situation with a freedom similar to 
that of play. They tended to verbalize 
freely and much of this unsolicited 
verbalization was relevant to the basic 
problems of this study. 

On the whole, the rejection of the 
brown doll and the preference for the 
white doll, when explained at all, were 
explained in rather simple, concrete 
terms; for white-doU preference — “ ’cause 
he’s pretty” or “ ’cause he’s white”; for 


rejection of the brown doll — “ ’cause he’s 
ugly” or “ ’cause it don’t look pretty” 
or “ ’cause him black” or “got black on 
him.” 

On the other hand, some of the chil- 
dren who were free and relaxed in the 
beginning of the experiment broke down 
and cried or became somewhat nega- 
tivistic during the latter part when they 
were required to make self-identifica- 
tions. Indeed, two children ran out of 
the testing room, unconsolable, con- 
vulsed in tears. This type of behavior, 
although not so extreme, was more prev- 
alent in the North than in the South. 
The southern children who were disturbed 
by this aspect of the experiment generally 
indicated their disturbance by smiling 
or matter of factly attempting to escape 
their dilemma either by attempted 
humor or rationalization. 

Rationalization of the rejection of the 
.brown doll was found among both north- 
ern and southern children, however. A 
northern medium six-year-old justified 
his rejection of the brown doll by stating 
that “he looks bad ’cause he hasn’t got 
a eyelash.” A seven-year-old medium 
northern child justified his choice of the 
white doll as the doll with a “nice color” 
because “his feet, hands, ears, elbows, 
knees, and hair are clean.” 

A northern five-year-old dark child 
felt compelled to explain his identifica- 
tion with the brown doll by making the 
following unsolicited statement: “I 
burned my face and made it spoil.’’ A 
seven-year-old northern light child went 
to great pains to explain that he is ac- 
tually white but: “I look brown because 
1 got a suntan in the summer.” 
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LANGUAGE AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SELF 

By George H. Mead ^ 


The primitive situation is that of the 
social act which involves the interaction 
of different forms * to each other, in car- 
rying out the social process. Within that 
process one can find what we term the 
gestures, those phases of the act which 
bring about the adjustment of the re- 
sponse of the other form. These phases 
of the act carry with them the attitude 
as the observer recognizes it, and also 
what we call the inner attitude. The ani- 
mal may be angry or afraid. There are 
such emotional attitudes which lie back 
of these acts, but these are only part of 
the whole process which is going on. 
Anger expresses itself in attack; fear 
expresses itself in flight. We can see, then, 
that the gestures mean these attitudes 
on the part of the form, that is, they 
have that meaning for us. We see that an 
animal is angry and is going to attack. 
We know that that is in the action of the 
animal, and is revealed by the attitude 
of the animal. We cannot say that the 
animal means it in the sense that he has 
a reflective determination to attack. A 
man may strike another before he means 
it; a man may jump and run away from 
a loud sound behind his back before he 
knows what he is doing. If he has the 
idea in his mind, then the gesture not 


only means this to the observer but it 
also means the idea which the individual 
has. In one case the observer sees that 
the attitude of the dog means attack, 
but he does not say that it means a con- 
scious determination to attack on the 
part of the dog. However, if somebody 
shakes his fist in your face you assume 
that he has not only a hostile attitude 
but that he has some idea behind it. You 
assume that it means not only a possible 
attack, but that the individual has an 
idea in his experience. 

When, now, that gesture means this 
idea behind it and it arouses that idea in 
the other individual, then we have a sig- 
nificant symbol. In the case of the dog- 
fight we have a gesture which calls out 
appropriate response; in the present case 
we have a symbol which answers to a 
meaning in the experience of the first in- 
dividual and which also calls out that 
meaning in the second individual. Where 
the gesture reaches that situation it has 
become what we call “language.” It is 
now a significant s3nnbol and it signifies 
a certain meaning. 

The gesture is that phase of the indi- 
vidual act to which adjustment takes 
place on the part of other individuals in 
the social process of behavior. The vocal 


From George H. Mead, Mind, Sdf, and Society, Charles W. Morris, ed. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934). Reprinted by permission of the editor and the publisher. 


* The term form is used throughout this passage in the sense of organism or individual. 
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gesture becomes a significant symbol 
(unimportant, as such, on the merely 
affective side of experience) when it has 
the same effect on the individual making 
it that it has on the individual to whom 
it is addressed or who explicitly responds 
to it, and thus involves a reference to the 
self of the individual making it. The 
gesture in general, and the vocal gesture 
in particular, indicates some object or 
other within the field of social behavior, 
an object of common interest to all the 
individuals involved in the given social 
act thus directed toward or upon that 
object. The function of the gesture is to 
make adjustment possible among the 
individuals implicated in any given social 
act with reference to the object or ob- 
jects with which that act is concerned; 
and the significant gesture or significant 
symbol affords far greater facilities for 
such adjustment and readjustment than 
does the non-significant gesture, because 
it calls out in the individual making it 
the same attitude toward it (or toward 
its meaning) that it calls out in the other 
individuals participating with him in the 
given social act, and thus makes him con- 
scious of their attitude toward it (as a 
component of his behavior) and enables 
him to adjust his subsequent behavior to 
theirs in the light of that attitude. In 
short, the conscious or significant con- 
versation of gestures is a much more 
adequate and effective mechanism of 
mutual adjustment within the social act 
— involving, as it does, the taking, by 
each of the individuals carrying it on, of 
the attitudes of the others toward him- 
self — than is the unconscious or non- 
significant conversation of gestures. 

When, in any given social act or situa- 
tion, one individual indicates by a ges- 
ture to another individual what this other 
individual is to do, the first individual is 
conscious of the meaning of his own ges- 
ture — or the meaning of his gesture ap- 
pears in his own experience — insofar as he 
takes the attitude of the second individ- 
ual toward that gesture, and tends to 


respond to it implicitly in the same way 
that the second individual responds to it 
explicitly. Gestures become significant 
symbols when they implicitly arouse in 
an individual making them the same re- 
sponses which they explicitly arouse, or 
are supposed to arouse, in other individ- 
uals, the individuals to whom they are 
addressed; and in all conversations of ges- 
tures within the social process, whether 
external (between different individuals) 
or internal (between a given individual 
and himself), the individual’s conscious- 
ness of the content and flow of meaning 
involved depends on his thus taking the 
attitude of the other toward his own ges- 
tures. In this way every gesture comes 
within a given social group or community 
to stand for a particular act or response, 
namely, the act or response which it calls 
forth explicitly in the individual to whom 
it is addressed, and implicitly in the indi- 
vidual who makes it; and this particular 
act or response for which it stands is its 
meaning as a significant symbol. Only in 
terms of gestures as significant symbols 
is the existence of mind or intelligence 
possible; for only in terms of gestures 
which are significant symbols can think- 
ing — ^which is simply an internalized or 
implicit conversation of the individual 
with himself by means of such gestures — 
take place. The internalization in our ex- 
perience of the external conversations of 
gestures which we carry on with other 
individuals in the social process is the 
essence of thinking; and the gestures thus 
internalized are significant symbols be- 
cause they have the same meanings for 
all individual members of the given soci- 
ety or social group, i.e., they respectively 
arouse the same attitudes in the individ- 
uals making them that they arouse in the 
individuals responding to them: other- 
wise the individual could not internalize 
them or be conscious of them and their 
meanings. As we shall see, the same pro- 
cedure which is responsible for the gene- 
sis and existence of mind or conscious- 
ness — ^namely, the taking of the attitude 
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of the other toward one’s self, or toward 
one’s own behavior — also necessarily in- 
volves the genesis and existence at the 
same time of significant symbols, or sig- 
nificant gestures. 

In the case of the vocal gesture the 
form hears its own stimulus just as when 
this is used by other forms, so it tends to 
respond also to its own stimulus as it 
responds to the stimulus of other forms. 
That is, birds tend to sing to themselves, 
babies to talk to themselves. The sounds 
they make are stimuli to make other 
sounds. Where there is a specific sound 
that calls out a specific response, then if 
this sound is made by other forms it calls 
out this response in the form in question. 
If the sparrow f makes use of this par- 
ticular sound then the response to that 
sound will be one which will be heard more 
frequently than another response. In that 
way there will be selected out of the 
sparrow’s repertoire those elements which 
are found in the song of the canary, and 
gradually such selection would build up 
in the song of the sparrow those elements 
which are common to both, without as- 
suming a particular tendency of imita- 
tion. There is here a selective process by 
which is picked out what is common. 
“Imitation” depends upon the individ- 
ual influencing himself as others influ- 
ence him, so that he is under the influence 
not only of the other but also of himself 
insofar as he uses the same vocal gesture. 

The vocal gesture, then, has an impor- 
tance which no other gesture has. We 
cannot see ourselves when our face as- 
sumes a certain expression. If we hear 
ourselves speak we are more apt to pay 
attention. One hears himself when he is 
irritated using a tone that is of an irri- 
table quality, and so catches himself. 
But in the facial expression of irritation 
the stimulus is not one that calls out an 
expression in the individual which it 
calls out in the other. One is more apt to 


catch himself up and control himself in 
the vocal gesture than in the expression 
of the countenance. 

It is only the actor who uses bodily 
expressions as a means of looking as he 
wants others to feel. He gets a response 
which reveals to him how he looks by 
continually using a mirror. He registers 
anger, he registers love, he registers this, 
that, or the other attitude, and he ex- 
amines himself in a glass to see how he 
does so. When he later makes use of the 
gesture it is present as a mental image. 
He realizes that that particular expres- 
sion does call out fright. If we exclude 
vocal gestures, it is only by the use of the 
mirror that one could reach the position 
where he responds to his own gestures as 
other people respond. But the vocal ges- . 
ture is one which does give one this 
capacity for answering to one’s own 
stimulus as another would answer. 

If there is any truth in the old axiom 
that the bully is always the coward, it 
will be found to rest on the fact that one 
arouses in himself that attitude of fear 
which his bullying attitude arouses in 
another, so that when put into a particu- 
lar situation which calls his bluff, his own 
attitude is found to be that of the others. 
If one’s own attitude of giving way to 
the bullying attitude of others is one that 
arouses the bullying attitude, he has in 
that degree aroused the attitude of bully- 
ing in himself. There is a certain amount 
of truth in this when we come back to the 
effect upon one’s self of the gesture of 
which he makes use. Insofar as one calls 
out the attitude in himself that one calls 
out in others, the response is picked out 
and strengthened. That is the only basis 
for what we call Imitation. It is not imi- 
tation in the sense of simply doing what 
one sees another person doing. The mech- 
anism is that of an individual calling out 
in himself the response which he calls out 
in another, consequently giving greater 


t When you put a sparrow and a canary together in neighboring cages and the caU of one calls 
out a series of notes in the other. 
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weight to those responses than to the 
other responses, and gradually building 
up those sets of responses into a domi- 
nant whole. That may be done, as we 
say, unconsciously. The sparrow does 
not know it is imitating the canary. It is 
just a gradual picking up of the notes 
which are common to both of them. And 
that is true wherever there is imitation. 

So far as exclamatory sounds are con- 
cerned (and they would answer in our 
own vocal gestures to what is found in 
those of animals), the response to these 
does not enter into immediate conversa- 
tion, and the influence of these responses 
on the individual are comparatively 
slight. It seems to be difficult to bring 
them into relationship with significant 
speech. We are not consciously frightened 
when we speak angrily to someone else, 
but the meaning of what we say is always 
present to us when we speak. The re- 
sponse in the individual to an exclama- 
tory cry which is of the same sort as that 
in Ae other does not play any important 
part in the conduct of the form. The re- 
sponse of the lion to its roar is of very 
little importance in the response of the 
form itself, but our response to the mean- 
ing of what we say is constantly attached 
to our conversation. We must be con- 
stantly responding to the gesture we 
make if we are to carry on successful 
vocal conversation. The meaning of what 
we are saying is the tendency to respond 
to it. You ask somebody to bring a visitor 
a chair. You arouse the tendency to get 
the chair in the other, but if he is slow to 
act you get the chair yourself. The re- 
sponse to the vocal gesture is the doing 
of a certain thing, and you arouse that 
same tendency in yourself. You are al- 
ways replying to yourself, just as other 
people reply. You assume that in some 
degree there must be identity in the 
reply. It is action on a common basis. 

I have contrasted two situations to 
show what a long road speech or com- 
munication has to travel from the situa- 
tion where there is nothing but vocal cries 


over to the situation in which significant 
symbols are utilized. What is peculiar to 
the latter is that the individual responds 
to his own stimulus in the same way as 
other people respond. Then the stimulus 
becomes significant; then one is saying 
something. As far as a parrot is con- 
cerned, its “speech" means nothing, but 
where one significantly says something 
with his own vocal process he is saying it 
to himself as well as to everybody else 
within reach of his voice. It is only the 
vocal gesture that is fitted for this sort 
of communication, because it is only the 
vocal gesture to which one responds or 
tends to respond as another person tends 
to respond to it. It is true that the lan- 
guage of the hands is of the same char- 
acter. One sees one’s self using the ges- 
tures which those who are deaf make use 
of. They influence one the same way as 
they influence others. Of course, the same 
is true of any form of script. But such 
symbols have all been developed out of 
the specific vocal gesture, for that is the 
basic gesture which does influence the 
individual as it influences others. UTiere 
it does not become significant is in the 
vocalization of the two birds. Neverthe- 
less, the same type of process is present, 
the stimulus of the one bird tending to 
call out the response in another bird 
which it tends to call out, however 
slightly, in the bird itself. 

When we speak of the meaning of 
what we are doing we are making the 
response itself that we are on the point 
of carrying out a stimulus to our action. 
It becomes a stimulus to a later stage of 
action which is to take place from the 
point of view of this particular response. 
In the case of the boxer the blow that 
he is starting to direct toward his op- 
ponent is to call out a certain response 
which will open up the guard of his op- 
ponent so that he can strike. The mean- 
ing is a stimulus for the preparation of 
the real blow he expects to deliver. The 
response which he calls out in himself 
(the guarding reaction) is the stimulus 
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to him to strike where an opening is 
given. This action which he has initiated 
already in himself thus becomes a stim- 
ulus for his later response. He knows 
what his opponent is going to do, since 
the guarding movement is one which is 
already aroused, and becomes a stimulus 
to strike where the opening is given. 
The meaning would not have been pres- 
ent in his conduct unless it became a 
stimulus to strike where the favorable 
opening appears. 

Such is the difference between intelli- 
gent conduct on the part of animals and 
what we call a reflective individual. We 
say the animal does not think. He does 
not put himself in a position for which 
he is responsible; he does not put himself 
in the place of the other person and say, 
in effect, “He will act in such a way and 
I wiU act in this way.” If the individual 
can act in this way, and the attitude 
which he calls out in himself can become ' 
a stimulus to him for another act, we 
have meaningful conduct. Where the re- 
sponse of the other person is called out 
and becomes a stimulus to control his 
action, then he has the meaning of the 
other person’s act in his own experience. 
That is the general mechanism of what 
we term “thought,” for in order that 
thought may exist there must be sym- 
bols, vocal gestures generally, which 
arouse in the individual himself the re- 
sponse which he is calling out in the 
other, and such that from the point of 
view of that response he is able to direct 
his later conduct. It involves not only 
communication in the sense in which 
birds and animals communicate with 
each other, but also an arousal in the 
individual himself of the response which 
he is calling out in the other individual, 
a taking of the role of the other, a tend- 
ency to act as the other person acts. One 
participates in the same process the other 
person is carrying out and controls his 
action with reference to that participa- 
tion. It is that which constitutes the 
meaning of an object, namely, the com- 


mon response in one’s self as well as in 
the other person, which becomes, in turn, 
a stimulus to one’s self. 

If you conceive of the mind as just a 
sort of conscious substance in which 
there are certain impressions and states, 
and hold that one of those states is a 
universal, then a word becomes purely 
arbitrary — it is just a symbol. You can 
then take words and pronounce them 
backwards, as children do; there seems 
to be absolute freedom of arrangement 
and language seems to be an entirely 
mechanical thing that lies outside of the 
process of intelligence. If you recognize 
that language is, however, just a part of 
a cooperative process, that part which 
does lead to an adjustment to the re- 
sponse of the other so that the whole ac-; 
tivity can go on, then language has only 
a limited range of arbitrariness. If you 
are talking to another person you are, 
perhaps, able to scent the change in his 
attitude by something that would not 
strike a third person at all. You may 
know his mannerism, and that becomes 
a gesture to you, a part of the response 
of the individual. There is a certain 
range possible within the gesture as to 
what is to serve as the symbol. We may 
say that a whole set of separate symbols 
with one meaning are acceptable; but 
they always are gestures, that is, they 
are always parts of the act of the indi- 
vidual which reveal what he is going to 
do to the other person so that when the 
person utilizes the clew he calls out in 
himself the attitude of the other. Lan- 
guage is not ever arbitrary in the sense 
of simply denoting a bare state of con- 
sciousness by a word. What particular 
part of one’s act will serve to direct co- 
operative activity is more or less arbi- 
trary. Different phases of the act may 
do it. What seems unimportant in itself 
may be highly important in revealing 
what the attitude is. In that sense one 
can speak of the gesture itself as unim- 
portant, but it is of great importance as 
to what the gesture is going to reveal. 
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This is seen in the difference between the 
purely intellectual character of the sym- 
bol and its emotional character. A poet 
depends upon the latter; for him lan- 
guage is rich and full of values which we, 
perhaps, utterly ignore. In trying to ex- 
press a message in sometliing less than 
ten words, we merely want to convey a 
certain meaning, while the poet is dealing 
with what is really living tissue, the emo- 
tional throb in the expression itself. 
There is, then, a great range in our use 
of language; but whatever phase of this 
range is used is a part of a social process, 
and it is always that part by means of 
which we affect ourselves as we affect 
others and mediate the social situation 
through this understanding of what we 
are saying. That is fundamental for any 
language; if it is going to be language one 
has to understand what he is saying, has 
to affect himself as he affects others. 

The fundamental difference between 
the game and play is that in the latter 
the child must have the attitude of all 
the others involved in that game. The 
attitudes of the other players which the 
participant assumes organize into a sort 
of unit, and it is that organization which 
controls the response of the individual. 
The illustration used was of a person 
playing baseball. Each one of his own 
acts is determined by his assumption of 
the action of the others who are playing 
the game. What he does is controlled by 
his being everyone else on that team, at 
least insofar as those attitudes affect his 
own particular response. We get then an 
“other” which is an organization of the 
attitudes of those involved in the same 
process. 

The organized community or social 
group which gives to the individual his 
unity of self may be called “ the general- 
ized other.” The attitude of the general- 
ized other is the attitude of the whole 
community. Thus, for example, in the 
case of such a social group as a baU team, 
the team is the generalized other insofar 
as it enters — as an organized process or 


social activity — into the experience of 
any one of the individual members of it. 

If the given human individual is to 
develop a self in the fullest sense, it is not 
sufficient for him merely to take the atti- 
tudes of other human individuals toward 
himself and toward one another within 
the human social process, and to bring 
that social process as a whole into his 
individual experience merely in these 
terms: he must also, in the same way 
that he takes the attitudes of other indi- 
viduals toward himself and toward one 
another, take their attitudes toward the 
various phases or aspects of the common 
social activity or set of social undertak- 
ings in which, as members of an organ- 
ized society or social group, they arc all 
engaged; and he must then, by general- 
izing these individual attitudes of that 
organized society or social group itself, 
as a whole, act toward different social 
•projects which at any given time it is 
carrying out, or toward the various larger 
phases of the general social process which 
constitutes its life and of which these 
projects are specific manifestations. This 
getting of the broad activities of any 
given social whole or organized society 
as such within the experiential field of 
any one of the individuals involved or 
included in that whole is, in other words, 
the essential basis and prerequisite of the 
fullest development of that individual’s 
self: only insofar as he takes the attitudes 
of the organized social group to which he 
belongs toward the organized, coopera- 
tive social activity or set of such activi- 
ties in which that group as such is 
engaged, does he develop a complete 
self or possess the sort of complete self 
he has developed. And on the other hand, 
the complex cooperative processes and 
activities and institutional functionings 
of organized human society are also pos- 
sible only insofar as every individual 
involved in them or belonging to that 
society can take the general attitudes of 
all other such individuals with reference 
to these processes and activities and in- 
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stitutional functionings, and to the or- 
ganized social whole of experiential 
relations and interactions thereby con- 
stituted — and can direct his own be- 
havior accordingly. 

It is in the form of the generalized 
other that the social process influences 
the behavicfr of the individuals involved 
in it and carrying it on, i.e., that the 
community exercises control over the 
conduct of its individual members; for it 
is in this form that the social process or 
community enters as a determining fac- 
tor into the individual’s thinking. In 
abstract thought the individual takes 
the attitude of the generalized other 
toward himself, without reference to its 
expression iniany particular other indi- 
viduals; and in concrete thought he takes 
that attitude insofar as it is e.xpressed in 
the attitudes toward his behavior of those 
other individuals with whom he is in- 
volved in the given social situation or ' 
act. But only by taking the attitude of 
the generalized other toward himself, in 
one or another of these ways, can he 
think at all; for only thus can thinking— 
or the internalized conversation of ges- 
tures which constitutes thinking— occur. 
And only through the taking by individ- 
uals of the attitude or attitudes of the 
generalized other toward themselves is 
the existence of a universe of discourse, 
as that system of common or social mean- 
ings which thinking presupposes at its 
context, rendered possible. 

The self-conscious human individual, 
then, takes or assumes the organized 
social attitudes of the given social group 
or community (or of some one section 
thereof) to which he belongs, toward the 
social problems of various kinds which 
confront that group or community at 
any given time, and which arise in con- 
nection with the correspondingly differ- 
ent social projects or organized coopera- 
tive enterprises in which that group or 
community as such is engaged; and as 
an individual participant in these social 
projects or cooperative enterprises, he 


governs his own conduct accordingly. In 
politics, for example, the individual iden- 
tifies himself with an entire political 
party and takes the organized attitudes 
of that entire party toward the rest of 
the given social community and toward 
the problems which confront the party 
within the given social situation; and he 
consequently reacts or responds in terms 
of the organized attitudes of the party as 
a whole. He thus enters into a special set 
of social relations with all the other in- 
dividuals who belong to that political 
party; and in the same way he enters 
into various other special sets of social 
relations, with various other classes of 
individuals respectively, the individuals 
of each of these classes being the other 
members of some one of the particular, 
organized subgroups (determined in so- 
cially functional terms) of which he him- 
self is a member within the entire given 
society or social community. In the most 
highly developed, organized, and com- 
plicated human social communities — 
those evolved by civilized man — these 
yarious socially functional classes or sub- 
groups of individuals to which any given 
individual belongs (and with the other 
individual members of which he thus 
enters into a special set of social rela- 
tions) are of two kinds. Some of them are 
concrete social classes or subgroups, such 
as political parties, clubs, corporations, 
which are all actually functional social 
units, in terms of which their individual 
members arc directly related to one an- 
otlicr. The others are abstract social 
classes or subgroups, such as the class of 
debtors and the class of creditors, in 
terms of which their individual members 
are related to one another only more or 
less indirectly, and which only more or 
less indirectly function as social units, 
but which afford or represent unlimited 
possibilities for the widening and ramify- 
ing and enriching of the social relations 
among all the individual members of the 
given society as an organized and unified 
whole. The given individual’s member- 
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ship in several of these abstract social 
classes or subgroups makes possible his 
entrance into definite social relations 
(however indirect) with an almost infi- 
nite number of other individuals who 
also belong to or are included within one 
or another of these abstract social classes 
or subgroups cutting across functional 
lines of demarcation which divide differ- 
ent human social communities from one 
another, and including individual mem- 
bers from several (in some cases from all) 
such communities. Of these abstract so- 
cial classes or subgroups of human indi- 
viduals the one which is most inclusive 
and extensive is, of course, the one de- 
fined by the logical universe of discourse 
(or system of universally significant sym- 
,bols) determined by the participation 
and communicative interaction of indi- 
viduals; for of all such classes or sub- 
groups, it is the one which claims the 
largest number of individual members, 
and which enables the largest conceiv- 
able number of human individuals to 
enter into some sort of social relation, 
however indirect or abstract it may be, 
with one another — a relation arising from 
the universal functioning of gestures as 
significant symbols in the general human 
social process of communication. 

I have pointed out, then,, that there 
are two general stages in the full devel- 
opment of the self. At the first of these 
stages, the individual’s self is constituted 
simply by an organization of the particu- 
lar attitudes of other individuals toward 
himself and toward one another in the 
specific social acts in which he partici- 
pates with them. But at the second stage 
in the full development of the individ- 
ual’s self that self is constituted not. only 
by an organization of these particular 
individual attitudes, but also by an or- 
ganization of the social attitudes of the 
generalized other or the social group as a 
whole to which he belongs. These social 
or group attitudes are brought within 
the individual’s field of direct experience, 
and are included as elements in the struc- 


ture or constitution of his self, in the 
same way that the attitudes of particular 
other individuals are; and the individual 
arrives at them, or succeeds in taking 
them, by means of further organizing, 
and then generalizing, the attitudes of 
particular other individuals in terms of 
their organized social bearings and im- 
plications. So the self reaches its full de- 
velopment by organizing these individual 
attitudes of others into the organized 
social or group attitudes, and by thus 
becoming an individual reflection of the 
general systematic pattern of social or 
group behavior in which it and the others 
are all involved — a pattern which enters 
as a whole into the individual’s experi- 
ence in terms of these organized group 
attitudes which, through the mechanism 
of his central nervous system, he takes 
toward himself, just as he takes the indi- 
vidual attitudes of others. 

» The game has a logic, so that such an 
organization of the self is rendered pos- 
sible: there is a definite end to be ob- 
tained; the actions of the different indi- 
viduals are all related to each other with 
reference to that end so that they do not 
conflict; one is not in conflict with him- 
self in the attitude of another man on 
the team. If one has the attitude of the 
person throwing the ball he can also 
have the response of catching the ball. 
The two are related so that they further 
the purpose of the game itself. They are 
interrelated in a unitary, organic fashion. 
There is a definite unity, then, which is 
introduced into the organization of other 
selves when we reach such a stage as that 
of the game, as over against the situation 
of play where there is a simple succession 
of one role after another, a situation 
which is, of course, characteristic of the 
child’s own personality. The child is one 
thing at one time and another at another, 
and what he is at one moment does not 
determine what he is at another. That is 
both the charm of childhood as well as 
its inadequacy. You cannot count on the 
child; you caimot assume that all the 
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things he does are going to determine 
what he will do at any moment. He is 
not organized into a whole. The child has 
no definite character, no definite person- 
ality. 

The game is then an illustration of the 
situation out of which an organized per- 
sonality arises. Insofar as the child does 
take the attitude of the other and allows 
that attitude of the other to determine 
the thing he is going to do with reference 
to a common end, he is becoming an or- 
ganic member of society. He is taking 
over the morale of that society and is 
becoming an essential member of it. He 
belongs to it insofar as he does allow the 
attitude of the other that he takes to 
control his own immediate expression. 
What is involved here is some sort of an 
organized process. That which is ex- 
pressed in terms of the game is, of course, 
being continually expressed in the social 
life of the child, but this wider process 
goes beyond the immediate experience 
of the child himself. The importance of 
the game is that it lies entirely inside of 
the child’s own experience, and the im- 
portance of our modern t3fpe of education 
is that it is brought as far as possible 
within this realm. The different attitudes 
that a child assumes are so organized 
that they exercise a definite control over 
his response, as the attitudes in a game 
control his own immediate response. In 
the game we get an organized other, a 
generalized other, which is found in the 
nature of the child itself, and finds its 
expression in the immediate experience 
of the child. And it is that organized 
activity in the child’s own nature con- 
trolling the particular response which 
gives unity, and which builds up his own 
self. 

What goes on in the game goes on in 
the life of the child all the time. He is 
continually taking the attitudes of those 
about him, especially the roles of those 
who in some sense control him and on 
whom he depends. He gets the function 
of the process in an abstract sort of a 


way at first. It goes over from the play 
into the game in a real sense. He has to 
play the game. The morale of the game 
takes hold of the child more than the 
larger morale of the whole community. 
The child passes into the game and the 
game expresses a social situation in which 
he can completely enter; its morale may 
have a greater hold on him than that of 
the family to which he belongs or the 
community in which he lives. There are 
all sorts of social organizations, some of 
which are fairly lasting, some temporary, 
into which the child is entering, and he 
is playing a sort of social game in them. 
It is a period in which he likes “to be- 
long,’’ and he gets into organizations 
which come into existence and pass out 
of existence. He becomes a something 
which can function in the organized 
whole, and thus tends to determine him- 
self in his relationship with the group to 
' which he belongs. That process is one 
which is a striking stage in the develop- 
ment of the child’s morale. It constitutes 
him a self-conscious member of the com- 
munity to which he belongs. 

Such is the process by which a person- 
ality arises. I have spoken of this as a 
process in which a child takes the role of 
the other, and said that it takes place 
essentially through the use of language. 
Language is predominantly based on the 
vocal gesture by means of which coop- 
erative activities in a community are 
carried out. Language in its significant 
sense is that vocal gesture which tends 
to arouse in the individual the attitude 
which it arouses in others, and it is this 
perfecting of the self by the gesture which 
mediates the social activities that gives 
rise to the process of taking the role of 
the other. The latter phrase is a little 
unfortunate because it suggests an actor’s 
attitude which is actually more sophis- 
ticated than that which is involved in 
our own experience. To this degree it 
does not correctly describe that which I 
have in mind. We see the process most 
definitely in a primitive form in those 
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situations where the child’s play takes 
different roles. Here the very fact that 
he is ready to pay out money, for in- 
stance, arouses the attitude of the person 
who receives money; the very process is 
calling out in him the corresponding ac- 
tivities of the other person involved. The 
individual stimulates himself to the re- 
sponse which he is calling out in the other 
person, and then acts in some degree in 
response to that situation. In play the 
child does definitely act out the role 
which he himself has aroused in himself. 
It is that which gives, as I have said, a 
definite content in the individual which 
answers to the stimulus that affects him 
as it affects somebody else. The content 
of the other that enters into one person- 
ality is the response in the individual 
which his gesture calls out in the other. 

We may illustrate our basic concept by 
a reference to the notion of property. If 
we say “This is my property, I shall con- 
trol it,”" that affirmation calls out a cer- 
tain set of responses which must be the 
same in any community in which prop- 
erty exists. It involves an organized atti- 
tude with reference to property which is 
common to aU the members of the com- 
munity. One must have a definite atti- 
tude of control of his own property and 
respect for the property of others. Those 
attitudes (as organized sets of responses) 
must be there on the part of all, so that 
when one says such a thing he calls out 
in himself the response of the others. He 
is calling out the response of what I have 
called a generalized other. That which 
makes society possible is such common 
responses, such organized attitudes, with 
reference to what we term property, the 
cults of religion, the process of education, 
and the relations of the family. Of course, 
the wider the society the more definitely 
universal these objects must be. In any 
case there must be a definite set of re- 
sponses, which we may speak of as ab- 
stract, and which can belong to a very 
large group. Property is in itself a very 
abstract concept. It is that which the in- 


dividual himself can control and nobody 
else can control. The attitude is different 
from that of a dog toward a bone. A dog 
will fight any other dog trying to take 
the bone. The dog is not taking the alti- 
tude of the other dog. A man who says 
“This is my property” is taking an atti- 
tude of the other person. The man is 
appealing to his rights because he is able 
to take the attitude which everybody 
else in the group has with reference to 
property, thus arousing in himself the 
attitude of others. 

What goes to make up the organized 
self is the organization of the attitudes 
which are common to the group. A per- 
son is a personality because he belongs to 
a community, because he takes over the 
institutions of that community into his 
own conduct. He takes its language as a 
medium by which he gets his personality, 
and then through a process of taking the 
different roles that all the others furnish 
he comes to get the attitude of the mem- 
bers of the community. Such, in a cer- 
tain sense, is the structure of a man’s 
personality. Therfe are certain common 
responses which each individual has to- 
ward certain common things, and insofar 
as those common responses are awakened 
in the individual when he is affecting 
other persons he arouses his own self. 
The structure, then, on which the self is 
built is this response which is common to 
all, for one has to be a member of a com- 
mimity to be a self. Such responses are 
abstract attitudes, but they constitute 
just what we term a man’s character. 
They give him what we term his prin- 
ciples, the acknowledged attitudes of all 
members of the community toward what 
are the values of that community. He is 
putting himself in the place of the gen- 
eralized other, which represents the or- 
ganized responses of all the members of 
the group. It is that which guides con- 
duct controlled by principles, and a per- 
son who has such an organized group of 
responses is a man who we say has 
character, in the moral sense. 
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It is a structure of attitudes, then, 
which goes to make up a self, as distinct 
from a group of habits. We all of us have, 
for example, certain groups of habits, 
such as the particular intonations which 
a person uses in his speech. This is a set 
of habits of vocal expression which one 
has but which one does not know about. 
The sets of habits which we have of that 
sort mean nothing to us; we do not hear 
the intonations of our speech that others 
hear unless we are paying particular at- 
tention to them. The habits of emotional 
expression which belong to our speech 
are of the same sort. We may know that 
we have expressed ourselves in a joyous 
fashion but the detailed process is one 
which does not come back to our con- 
scious selves. There are whole bundles 
of such habits which do not enter into a 
conscious self, but which help to make 
up what is termed the unconscious self. 

After all, what we mean by self-con- 
sciousness is an awakening in ourselves 
of the group of attitudes which we are 
arousing in others, especially when it is 
an important set of responses which go 
to make up the members of the com- 
munity. It is unfortunate to fuse or mix 
up consciousness, as we ordinarily use 
that term, and self-consciousness. Con- 
sciousness, as frequently used, simply has 
reference to the field of experience, but 
self-consciousness refers to the ability to 
call out in ourselves a set of definite re- 
sponses which belong to the others of the 
group. Consciousness and self-conscious- 


ness are not on the same level. A man 
alone has, fortunately or unfortunately, 
access to his own toothache, but that is 
not what we mean by self-conscious- 
ness. 

I have so far emphasized what I have 
called the structures upon which the self 
is constructed, the framework of the self, 
as it were. Of course wc are not only what 
is common to all: each one of the selves 
is different from everyone else; but there 
has to be such a common structure as I 
have sketched in order that we may be 
members of a community at all. We can- 
not be ourselves unless we are also mem- 
bers in whom there is a community of 
attitudes which control the attitudes of 
all. We cannot have rights unless we 
have common attitudes. That which we 
have acquired as self-conscious persons 
makes us such members of society and 
gives us selves. Selves can only exist in 
definite relationships to other selves. No 
hard-and-fast line can be drawn between 
our own selves and the selves of others, 
since our own .selves exist and enter as 
such into our experience only insofar as 
the selves of others exist and enter as 
such into our experience also. The indi- 
vidual possesses a self only in relation to 
the selves of the other members of his 
social group; and the structure of his self 
expresses or reflects the general behavior 
pattern of this social group to which he 
belongs, just as does the structure of the 
self of every other individual belonging 
to this social group. 
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MEANING, SYMBOLS, AND LEVELS OF ABSTRACTION 


By S. I. Hayakawa 

Extensional and Intensional 
Meaning 

From this point on, it will be necessary 
to employ some special terms in talking 
about meaning: extensional meaning, 
which will also be referred to as denota- 
tion, and intensional meaning — ^note the 
5 — ^which wiU also be referred to as con- 
notaiion} Briefly explained, the exten- 
sional meaning of an utterance is that 
which it points to or denotes in the exten- 
sional world. That is to say, the exten- 
sional meaning is something that cannot 
be expressed in words, because it is that 
which words stand for. An easy way to 
remember this is to put your hand over ' 
your mouth and point whenever you are 
asked to give an extensional meaning. 

The intensional meaning of a word or 
expression, on the other hand, is that 
which is suggested (connoted) inside one’s 
head. Roughly speaking, whenever we 
express the meaning of words by uttering 
more words, we are giving intensional 
meaning, or connotations. To remember 
this, put your hand over your eyes and 
let the words spin around in your head. 

Utterances may have, of course, both 
extensional and intensional meaning. If 
they have no intensional meaning at all 
— that is, if they start no notions what- 
ever spinning about in our heads — they 
are meaningless noises, like foreign lan- 
guages that we do not understand. On 
the other hand, it is possible for utter- 
ances to have no extensional meaning at 
all, in spite of the fact that they may 


start many notions spinning about in our 
beads. Since this point will be discussed 
more fully elsewhere, perhaps one ex- 
ample wiU be enough: the statement, 
“Angels watch over my bed at night,” is 
one that has intensional but no exten- 
sional meaning. This does not mean that 
there are no angels watching over my 
bed at night. When we say that the state- 
ment has no extensional meaning, we are 
merely saying that we cannot see, touch, 
photograph, or in any scientific manner 
detect the presence of angels. The result 
is that, if an argument begins on the sub- 
ject whether or not angels watch over my 
bed, there is no way of ending the argument 
to the satisfaction of all disputants, the 
Christians and the non-Christians, the 
pious and the agnostic, the mystical and 
the scientific. Therefore, whether we be- 
lieve in angels or not, knowing in advance 
that any argument on the subject will be 
both endless and futile, we can avoid 
getting into fights about it. 

WTien, on the other hand, statements 
have extensional content, as when we 
say, “This room is fifteen feet long,” 
arguments can come to a close. No mat- 
ter how many guesses there are about 
the length of the room, all discussion 
ceases when someone produces a tape 
measure. This, then, is the important dif- 
ference between extensional and inten- 
sional meanings : namely, when utterances 
have extensional meanings, discussion 
can be ended and agreement reached; 
when utterances have intensional mean- 
ings only and no extensional meanings. 


From S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Action (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., 1941). 
Copyright, 1941, by Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc. Reprinted by permission of tie author and 
the publisher. 

^ The words extension and intension are borrowed from logic; denotation and connotation are bor- 
rowed from literary criticism. The former pair of terms will ordinarily be used, therefore, when we are 
talking about people’s “thinking habits”; the latter, when we are talking about words themselves. 
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arguments may, and often do, go on in- 
de%itely. Such arguments can result 
only in irreconcilable conflict. Among in- 
dividuals, they may result in the break- 
ing up of friendships; in society, they 
often split organizations into bitterly oj>- 
posed groups; among nations, they may 
aggravate existing tensions so seriously 
as to become contributory causes of war. 

Arguments of this kind may be termed 
“non-sense arguments,” because they are 
based on utterances about which no sense 
data can be collected. Needless to say, 
there are occasions when the hyphen may 
be omitted — that depends on one’s feel- 
ings toward the particular argument 
under consideration. The reader is re- 
quested to provide his own examples of 
“non-sense arguments.” Even the fore- 
going example of the angels may give 
offense to some people, in spite of the fact 
that no attempt is made to deny or affirm 
the existence of angels. He can imagine,, 
therefore, the uproar that might result 
from giving a number of examples, from 
theology, politics, law, economics, liter- 
ary criticism, and other fields in which it 
is not customary to distinguish clearly 
sense from non-sense. 

The “One Word, One Meaning” 
Fallacy 

Everyone, of course, who has ever 
given any thought to the meanings of 
words has noticed that they are always 
shifting and changing in meaning. Usu- 
ally, people regard this as a misfortune, 
because it “leads to sloppy thinking” 
and “mental confusion.” To remedy this 
condition, they are likely to suggest that 
we should all agree on “one meaning” 
for each word and use it only with that 
meaning. Thereupon it will occur to them 
that we simply cannot make people agree 
in this way, even if we could set up an 
ironclad dictatorship under a committee 
of lexicographers who could place censors 
in every newspaper office and dicta- 
phones in every home. The situation, 
therefore, appears hopeless. 


Such an impasse is avoided when we 
start with a new premise altogether — one 
of the premises upon which modem lin- 
guistic thought is based: namely, that no 
word ever has exactly the same meaning 
.twice. The extent to which this premise 
fits the facts can be demonstrated in a 
number of ways. First, if we accept the 
proposition that the contexts of im utter- 
ance determine its meaning, it becomes 
apparent that since no two contexts are 
ever exactly the same, no two meanings 
can ever be exactly the same. How can 
we “fix the meaning” even for as com- 
mon an expression as “to believe in” 
when it can be used in such sentences as 
the following? 

I helieoe in you (I have confidence in you). 

I believe in democracy (I accept the prin- 
ciples implied by the term democracy). 

I believe in Santa Claus (It is my opinion that 

Santa Claus exists). 

Secondly, we can take for example a 
word of “simple” meaning like “kettle.” 
But when John says “kettle,” its inten- 
sional meanings to him are the common 
characteristics of all the kettles John 
remembers. When Peter says “kettle,” 
however, its intensional meanings to him 
are the common characteristics of all the 
kettles he remembers. No matter how 
small or how negligible the differences may 
be between John’s ''’kettle” and Peer’s 
“kcdtle,” there is some difference. 

Finally, let us examine utterances in 
terms of extensional meanings. If John, 
Peter, Harold, and George each say “my 
typewriter,” we would have to point to 
Jour different typewriters to get the exten- 
sional meaning in each case: John’s new 
Underwood, Peter’s old Corona, Har- 
old’s L. C. Smith, and the undenotable 
intended “ typewriter” that George plans 
some day to buy: “My typewriter, when 
I buy one, will be a noiseless.” Also, if 
John sa 3 rs “my typewriter” today, and 
again “my typewriter” tomorrow, the 
extensional meaning is different in the 
two cases, because the typewriter is not 
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exactly the same from one day to the 
next (nor from one minute to the next): 
slow processes of wear, change, and decay 
are going on constantly. Although we 
can say, then, that the differences in the 
meanings of a word on one occasion, on 
another occasion a minute later, and on 
still another occasion another minute 
later, are negligible, we cannot say that 
the meanings are exactly the same. 

Bessie, the Cow 

The universe is in a perpetual state of 
flux. The stars are in constant motion, 
growing, cooling, exploding. The earth 
itself is not unchanging; mountains are 
being worn away, rivers are altering their 
channels, valleys are deepening. All life 
is also a process of change, through birth, 
growth, decay, and death. Even what we 
used to call “inert matter’’ — chairs and 
tables and stones — is not inert, as we 
now know, for, at the submicroscopic 
level, they are whirls of electrons. If a 
table looks today very much as it did 
yesterday or as it did a hundred years 
ago, it is not because it has not changed, 
but because the changes have been too 
minute for our coarse perceptions. To 
modern science there is no “solid mat- 
ter.’’ If matter looks“solid” to us, it does 
so only because its motion is too rapid or 
too minute to be felt. It is “solid” only 
in the sense that a rapidlj- rotating color 
chart is “white” or a rapidly spinning 
top is “standing still.” Our senses are 
extremely limited, so that we constantly 
have to use instruments such as micro- 
scopes, telescopes, speedometers, steth- 
oscopes, and seismographs to detect and 
record occurrences which our senses arc 
not able to record directly. The way in 
which we happen to see and feel things is 
the result of the peculiarities of our nerv- 
ous systems. There are “sights” we can- 
not sec, and, as even children know 
today with their high-frequency dog 
whistles, “sounds” that we cannot hear. 
It is absurd, therefore, to imagine that we 
ever 'perceive anything “as it really is.” 


Inadequate as our senses are, with the 
help of instruments they tell us a great 
deal. The discovery of microorganisms 
with the use of the microscope has given 
us a measure of control over bacteria; 
we cannot see, hear, or feel radio waves, 
but we can create and transform them 
to useful purpose. Most of our conquest 
of the external world, in engineering, in 
chemistry, and in medicine, is due to our 
use of mechanical contrivances of one 
kind or another to increase the capacity 
of our nervous systems. In modern life, 
our unaided senses are not half enough 
to get us about in the world. We cannot 
even obey speed laws or compute our 
gas and electric bills without mechanical 
aids to perception. 

To return, then, to the relations be- 
tween words and what they stand for, let 
us say that there is before us “ Bessie,” a 
cow. Bessie is a living organism, con- 
• stantly changing, constantly ingesting 
food and air, transforming it, getting rid 
of it again. Her blood is circulating, her 
nerves are sending messages. Viewed 
microscopically, she is a mass of vari- 
egated corpuscles, cells, and bacterial 
organisms; viewed from the point of view 
of modern physics, she is a perpetual 
dance of electrons. What she is in her 
entirety, we can never know; even if we 
could at any precise moment say what 
she was, at the next moment she would 
have changed enough so that our de- 
scription would no longer be accurate. It 
is impossible to say completely what 
Bessie or anything else really is. Bessie is 
no static “ object,” but a dynamic process. 

The Bessie that we e.\perience, how- 
ever, is something else again. We experi- 
ence only a small fraction of the total 
Bessie: the lights and shadows of her 
exterior, her motions, her general con- 
figuration, the noises she makes, and the 
sensations she presents to our sense of 
touch. And became of our preoious experi- 
ence, we observe resemblances in her to cer- 
j tain other animals to which, in the past, we 
^have applied the word “caw.” 
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“animal” 


“quadruped” 


“bovine” 


The word “cow”: fui- 
ther characteristics left 

The word "Bessie” 
(coWj): further char- 
acteristics left out 


The object of ex- 
perience: an inter- 
action between our 
nervous system and 


The cow known 
to science: a mass 
of flying elec- 
trons, known only 
through scientific 
inference. Circles 



“wealth” 


assets 


“farm assets” 

“livestock” 


I o“t. A somewhat higher 

J O Ci ® I 7 ", r * 

level of abstracuon. 

This is the lowest 
verbal level of abstrao 


something outside it. 
Diagram is circular 
to indicate that char- 
acterisdcs, though 
many, are finite. 


indicate character- 
istics; broken edge 
indicates that 
characteristics are 
infinite. This is 
the process level. 


The Abstraction Ladder. (Start reading from bottom Up.) 

“Adapted, by kind permission, from the "Stmctural Differential,” copyrighted by A. Korzybski. 


The Process of Abstracting 

The “object” of our experience, then, 
is not the “thing in itself,” but an inter- 
action between our nervous systems {with 
alt their imperfections) and something out- 
side them. Bessie is unique — there is 
nothing else in the universe exactly like 
her in all respects. But our nervous sys- 
tems, automatically abstracting or select- 
ing from the process-Bessie those fea- 
tures of hers in which she resembles other 


animals of like size, functions, and hab- 
its, classify her as “cow." 

When we say, tlien, that “Bessie is a 
cow,” we are only noting the process- 
Bessie’s resemblances to other “cows” 
and ignoring differences. What is more, 
we are leaping a huge chasm: from the 
dynamic process-Bessie, a whirl of elec- 
tro-chemico-neural eventfulness, to a 
relatively static “idea,” “concept,” or 
word, “cow.” The reader is referred to 
the diagram entitled “The Abstracrion 
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Ladder,” which he will find on page 
193 . 

As the diagram illustrates, the “ob- 
ject” we see is an abstraction of the low- 
est level, but it is still an abstraction, 
since it leaves out characteristics of the 
process that is the real Bessie. The word 
“Bessie” (cowi) is the lowest verbal level 
of abstraction, leaving out further char- 
acteristics — the differences between Bes- 
sie yesterday and Bessie today, between 
Bessie today and Bessie tomorrow — and 
selecting only the similarities. The word 
“cow” selects only the similarities be- 
tween Bessie (cowi), Daisy (COW2), 
Rosie (COW3), and so on, and therefore 
leaves out still more about Bessie. The 
word “livestock” selects or abstracts 
only the features that Bessie has in com- 
mon with pigs, chickens, goats, and 
sheep. The term “farm asset” abstracts 
only the features Bessie has in common 
with barns, fences, livestock, furniture, 
generating plants, and tractors, and is 
therefore on a very high level of abstrac- 
tion. A branch line has been drawn in the 
diagram to indicate the fact that in dis- 
cussing Bessie for different purposes ab- 
stracting may be done in different ways. 


This point will be discussed more fully 
below. 

Why We Must Abstract 

This process of abstracting, of leaving 
; characteristics out, is an indispensable 
convenience. To illustrate by still an- 
other example, suppose that we live in 
an isolated village of four families, each 
owning a house. A’s house is referred to 
as maga; B’s house is biyo; C’s is kata, 
and D’s is pelel. This is quite satisfactory 
for ordinary purposes of communication 
in the village, unless a discussion arises 
about building a new house — a spare one, 
let us say. We cannot refer to the pro- 
jected house by any one of the four words 
we have for the existing houses, since 
each of these has too specific a meaning. 
We must find a general term, at a higher 
level of abstraction, that means “some- 
thing that has certain characteristics in 
common with maga, biyo, kata, and pelel, 
and yet is not A’s, B’s, C’s, or D’s.” 
Since this is much too complicated to say 
each time, an abbreviation must be in- 
vented. Let us say we choose the noise, 
house. Out of such needs do our words 
come — they are a form of shorthand. The 
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invention of a new abstraction is a great 
step forward, since it makes discussion 
possible — as, in this case, not only the 
discussion of a fifth house, but of all 
future houses we may build or see in our 
travels or dream about. There is no such 
thing as “a house.” “A house” is an ab- 
straction. There are only houses — ^housei, 
houses, houses, and so on — each one dis- 
tinct, each with characteristics not pos- 
sessed by other houses. 

The indispensability of this process of 
abstracting can again be illustrated by 
what we do when we “calculate.” The 
word “calculate” originates from the 
Latin word calculus, meaning “pebble,” 
and comes to have its present meaning 
from such ancient practices as that of 
putting a pebble into a box for each sheep 
as it left the fold, so tliat one could tell, 
by checking the sheep returning at night 
against the pebbles, whether any had 
been lost. Primitive as this example of 
calculation is, it will serve to show why 
mathematics works. Each pebble is, in 
this example, an abstraction representing 
the “oneness” of each sheep — its numeri- 
cal value. And because we are abstract- 
ing from extensional events on clearly 
understood and uniform principles, the 
numerical facts about the pebbles are 
also, barring unforeseen circumstances, 
numerical facts about the sheep. Our x’s 
and y’s and other mathematical symbols 
are similar abstractions, although of still 
higher level. And they are useful in pre- 
dicting occurrences and in getting work 
done because, since they are abstractions 
properly and uniformly made from start- 
ing points in the extensional world, the 
relations revealed by the symbols will 
be, again barring unforeseen circum- 
stances, relations existing in the exten- 
sional world. 

On Definitions 

Definitions, contrary to popular opin- 
ion, tell us nothing about things. They 
only describe people’s linguistic habits; 
that is, they tell us what noises people 


make under what conditions. Definitions 
should be understood as staiements about 
language. 

House. This is a word, at the next higher 
level of abstraction, that can be substituted 
for the more cumbersome expression, 
“Something that has characteristics in 
common with Bill’s bungalow, Jordan’s 
cottage, Mrs. Smith’s tourist home. Dr. 
Jones’s mansion . . .” 

Red. A feature that rubies, roses, ripe 
tomatoes, robins’ breasts, rmcooked beef, 
and lipsticks have in common is abstracted, 
and this word expresses that abstraction. 

Kangaroo. Where the biologist would say 
“herbivorous mammal, a marsupial of the 
family Macropodidae,” ordinary people say 
“kangaroo.” 

Now it will be observed that while the 
definitions of “house” and “red” given 
here point down the abstraction ladder 
(see the charts) to lower levels of abstrac- 
tion, the definition of “kangaroo” re- 
mains at the same level. That is to say, 
in the case of “house,” we could if nec- 
essary go and look at Bill’s bungalow, 
Jordan’s cottage, Mrs. Smith’s tourist 
home, and Dr. Jones’s mansion, and fig- 
ure out for ourselves what features they 
seem to have in common; in this way, we 
might begin to understand under what 
conditions to use the word “house.” But 
all we know about “kangaroo” from the 
above is that where some people say one 
thing, other people say another. That is, 
when we stay at the same level of ab- 
straction in giving a definition, we do not 
give any information, unless, of course, 
the listener or reader is already suffi- 
ciently familiar with the defining words 
so that he can work himself down the 
abstraction ladder. Dictionaries, in order 
to save space, have to assume in many 
cases such familiarity with the language 
on the part of the reader. But where the 
assumption is unwarranted, definitions 
at the same level of abstraction are worse 
than useless. Looking up “indifference” 
in some cheap pocket dictionaries, we 
find it defined as “apathy”; we look up 
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“apathy” and find it defined as “indif- 
ference.” 

Even more useless, however, are the 
definitions that go up the abstraction 
ladder to higher levels of abstraction — 
the kind most of us tend to make auto- 
matically. Try the following experiment 
on an unsuspecting friend: 

“What is meant by the word red?" 

“It’s a color.” 

“What's a color?” 

“Why, it’s a quality things have.” 

“What’s a quality?" 

“Say, what are you trying to do, any- 
waj ?” 

You have pushed him into the clouds. 
He is lost. 

If, on the other hand, we habitually 
go doujyi the abstraction ladder to Iffwer 
levels of abstraction when we are asked 
the meaning of a word, we are less likely 
to get lost in verbal mazes; we will tend 
to “have our feet on the ground” and 
know what we are talking about. This 
habit displays, itself in an answer such 
as this: 

“What is meant by the word red?” 

“Well, the next time you see a bunch of 
cars stopped at an intersection, look at the 
traffic light facing them. Also, you might go 
to the fire department and see how their 
trucks are painted.” 

CH.VSIXG Oneself in Veeb.4L Circles 

In other words, the kind of “thinking” 
we must be extremely wary of is that 
which neroer leaves the higher verbal lev- 
els of abstraction, the kind that never 
points down the abstraction ladder to 
lower levels of abstraction and from there 
to the extensional world: 

“WTiat do you mean by democracy?” 

“Democracy means the preservation of 
human rights.” 

“What do you mean by rights?” 

“By rights I mean those privileges God 
grants to all of us — I mean man’s inherent 
privileges.” 

“Such as?” 


“Liberty, for example.” 

“What do you mean by liberty? " 

“Religious and political freedom.” 

“And what does that mean?” 

“Religious and political freedom is what 
we have when we do things the democratic 
way.” 

Of course it is possible to talk meaning- 
fully about democracy, as Jefferson and 
Lincoln have done, as Charles and Mar}- 
Beard do in The Rise of American Civili- 
sation, as Frederick Jackson Turner does 
in The Frontier in Americati History, as 
Lincoln Steffens does in his Autobiog- 
raphy, as Thurman Arnold does in The 
Bottlenecks of Business — to name only 
the first examples that come to mind— 
but such a sample as the above is not the 
way to do it. The trouble with speakers’ 
who never leave the higher levels of ab- 
straction is not only that they fail to no- 
tice when they are saying something and 
when they are not; they also produce a 
similar lack of discrimination in their 
audiences. Never coming down to earth, 
they frequently chase themselves around 
in verbal circles, unaware that they are 
making meaningless noises. 

This is by no means to say, however, 
that we must never make extensionally 
meaningless noises. When we use direc- 
tive language, when we talk about the 
future, when we utter ritual language or 
engage in social conversation, and when 
we express our feelings, we are usually 
making utterances that have no exten- 
sional verifiability. It must not be over- 
looked that our highest ratiocinative and 
imaginative powers are derived from the 
fact that symbols are independent of 
things symbolized, so that we are free 
not only to go quickly from low to ex- 
tremely high levels of abstraction (from 
“canned peas” to “groceries” to “com- 
modities” to “national wealth”) and to 
manipulate symbols even when the 
things they stand for cannot be so ma- 
nipulated (“If all the freight cars in the 
country were hooked up to each other in 
one long line . . .”), but we are also free 
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to manufacture symbols at will even if 
they stand only for abstractions made 
from other abstractions and not for any- 
thing in the extensional world. Mathe- 
maticians, for example, often play with 
symbols that have no extensional con- 
tent, just to find out what can be done 
with them; this is called “pure mathe- 
matics.” And pure mathematics is far 
from being a useless pastime, because 
mathematical systems that are elabo- 
rated with no extensional application in 
mind often prove later to be applicable 
in useful and unforeseen ways. Mathe- 
maticians, however, when they are deal- 
ing with extensionally meaningless S 3 mi- 
bols, usually know what they are doing. 
We likewise must know what we are 
doing. 

Nevertheless, all of us (including 
mathematicians), when we speak the 
language of everyday life, often make 
meaningless noises without knowing that 
we are doing so. We have already seen 
what confusions this can lead to. The 
fundamental purpose of the abstraction 
ladder, as shown both in this chapter and 
the next, is to make us aware of ^e proc- 
ess of abstracting. 

Contusing Higher Levels ot 
Abstraction 

But words, as we have seen by means 
of the abstraction ladder, arc still higher 
levels of abstraction than the “objects” 
of experience. The more words at e.x- 
tremely high levels of abstraction we 
have, then, the more conscious we must 
be of this process of abstracting. For e.x- 
ample, the word “rattlesnake” leaves 
out every important feature of the actual 
rattlesnake. But if the word is vividly 
remembered as part of a whole complex 
of terrifying experiences with an actual 
rattlesnake, the word itself is capable of 
arousing the same feelings as an actual 
rattlesnake. There are people, therefore, 
who turn pale at the word. 

This, then, is the origin of word-magic. 
The word “rattlesnake” and the actual 


creature are felt to be one and ike same 
thing, because they arouse the same feel- 
ings. This sounds like nonsense, of course, 
and it is nonsense. But from the point of 
view of a childish logic, it has its justifi- 
cation. As Levy-Bruhl explains in his 
IIow Natives Think, primitive “logic” 
works on such a principle. The creature 
frightens us; the word frightens us; there- 
fore the creature and the word are “the 
same” — not actually the same, perhaps, 
but there is a “mystic connection” be- 
tween the two. This sense of “mystic 
connection” is Levy-Bruhl’s term for 
what we have called “necessary connec- 
tion” in our discussion of linguistic 
naivete. In this way, “mystical power” 
is attributed to words. There come to 
be “fearful words,” “forbidden words,”’ 
“unspeakable words” — words taking on 
the characteristics of the things they 
stand for. Such feelings as these about 
the power of words are, as we have al- 
ready seen, probably in part responsible 
for such social phenomena as the strenu- 
ous campaign in the early 1930’s to bring 
back prosperity through frequent reiter- 
ation of the words, “Prosperity is around 
the corner!” 

The commonest form of this confusion 
of levels of abstraction, however, is illus- 
trated by our reacting to the twenty- 
second Republican we encounter in our 
lives as if he were identical with the ab- 
straction “ Republican ” inside our heads. 
“If he’s Republican, he must be O.K. — 
or terrible,” we are likely to say, confus- 
ing the extensional Republican with our 
abstraction “Republican,” which is the 
product not only of the last twenty-one 
“Republicans” we have met, but also of 
all that we have been told about “Re- 
publicans.” 

“Jews” 

To make the principles clearer, we 
shall use an example that is loaded with 
prejudices for many people: “Mr. Miller 
is a Jew.” To such a statement, some 
“Christians” have a marked signal reac- 
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tion, which may take such forms as these: 
automatically deciding that Mr. Miller is 
not the kind of person one likes to meet 
socially, although, of course, one cannot 
help running into “Jews” in business; 
automatically excluding him from ten- 
ancy in the apartment house one owns 
or from membership in the fraternity or 
country club one belongs to; automati- 
cally putting oneself on guard against his 
expected sharp financial practices; auto- 
matically suspecting his political views 
of being “tinged with communism”; 
automatically shrinking away. 

That is to say, a “Christian” of this 
kind confuses his high-level abstraction, 
“Jew,” with the extensional Mr. Miller 
and behaves towards Mr. Miller as if he 
were identical with that abstraction. (See 
the abstraction ladder, page 193.) 

Now it happens that the word “Jew,” 
as the result of a number of historical 
accidents, has powerful affective coimo- 
tations in Christian culture. Jews, a small 
minority in medieval Christendom, were 
the only people legally permitted to lend 
money at interest because of the Chris- 
tian proscriptions against usury. They 
were excluded from agriculture and from 
most professions because they were 
“non-Christians.” As non-Christians 
they were regarded by the ignorant and 
the superstitious with terror. Neverthe- 
less, a few Jews had to be tolerated, be- 
cause moneylenders were necessary to 
the development of business. It became 
the standard practice of Christians, 
therefore, to borrow money from Jews 
to satisfy their business requirements, 
meanwhile calling them names to satisfy 
their consciences — just as, during Pro- 
hibition in the United States, it was a 
fairly common practice to patronize 
bootleggers to satisfy one’s thirst, mean- 
while denouncing them for “lawlessness” 
on all public occasions to satisfy one’s 
conscience. Furthermore, many princes 
and noblemen who owed large sums of 
money to Jews made the happy discov- 
ery that it was easy to avoid the payment 


of their debts by arousing the supersti- 
tious populace to torturing and mas- 
sacring the Jews on the pretext of “holy 
crusades.” After such incidents, the Jews 
would be either dead or willing to cancel 
the debts owed them in order to save 
their lives. Such business risks would 
further increase the interest rates, even 
as the risk of police raids increased the 
price of bootleg liquor. The increased in- 
terest rates would further infuriate the 
Christians. The word “Jew.’’ therefore, 
came to have increasingly powerful affec- 
tive connotations, e-xpressing at once the 
terror felt by Christians toward non- 
Christians and the resentment felt by 
people everywhere toward moneylend- 
ers, who are always felt to be " grasping,” 
“unscrupulous,” and “cunning.” The 
moral objections to moneylending disap- 
peared, of course, especially after people 
began to found new forms of Christian- 
ity, partly in order that they might freely 
engage in that profession. Nevertheless, 
the affective connotations of the word 
“Jew” suivived and have remained, even 
to this day. They reveal their continued 
e.xistence in such uses of the term as 
these: “Hejca'cd me out of ten dollars,” 
“Go on and give him some money; don’t 
be such a /ck',” “He jewed down the 
price.” In some circles, it is not uncom- 
mon for mothers to discipline disobedi- 
ent children by saying to them, “ If you 
don’t behave. I’ll sell you to the Jm 
man.” 

Let us return now to our hypothetical 
Mr. Miller, -who has been introduced as 
a “Jew.” To a person for whom these 
affective connotations are very' much 
alive — and there are many' such — and 
who habitually confuses that which is 
inside his nervous sy'stem with that 
which is outside, Mr. Miller is a man 
“not to be trusted.” If Mr. Miller suc- 
ceeds in business, that “proves” that 
“Jews are smart”; if Mr. J^ohansen suc- 
ceeds in business, it only proves that 
Mr. Johansen is smart. If Mr. Miller fails 
in business, it is alleged that he never- 
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Iheless has “money salted away some- 
where.” If Mr. Miller is strange or for- 
eign in his habits, that “proves” that 
“Jews don’t assimilate.” If he is thor- 
oughly American i.c., indistinguishable 
from other natives — he is “ trying to pass 
himself off as one of us.” If Mr. Miller 
fails to give to charity, that is because 
“Jews are tight”; if he gives generously, 
he is “trying to buy his way into soci- 
ety.” If Mr. Miller lives in the Jewish 
section of town, that is because “Jews 
are so clannish”; if he moves to a locality 
where there are no other Jews, that is 
because “they try to horn in every- 
where.” In short, Mr. Miller is auto- 
matically condemned, no matter who he 
is or what he does. 

But Mr. Miller may be, for aU we 
know, rich or poor, a wife beater or a 
saint, a stamp collector or a violinist, a 
farmer or a physicist, a lens grinder or 
an orchestra leader. If, as the result of 
our signal reactions, we put ourselves on 
guard about our money immediately upon 
meeting Mr. Miller, we may offend a man 
from whom we might have profited finan- 
cially, morally, or spiritually, or we may 
fail to 'notice his attempts to flirt with 
our wife — that is, we shall act with com- 
plete inappropriateness to the actual situ- 
ation at hand. Mr. Miller is not identical 
with our notion of “Jew,” whatever our 
notion of “Jew" may be. The “Jew,” cre- 
ated by intensional definition of the 
word, simply is not there. 

John Doe, the “Criminal” 

Another instance of the confusion of 
levels of abstraction is to be found in 
cases like this: Let us say that here is a 
man, John Doe, who is introduced as one 
“who has just been released after three 
years in the penitentiary.” This is al- 
ready on a fairly high level of abstrac- 
tion, but it is nevertheless a report. From 
this point, however, many people imme- 
diatdy and unconsciously climb to still 
higher levels of abstraction: “John Doe 
is an ex-convict . . . he’s a criminal!" 


But the word “criminal” is not only 
on a much higher level of abstraction 
than “the man who spent three years 
in the penitentiary,” but it is also, as 
we have seen elsewhere, a judgment, 
with the implication, “He has committed 
a crime in the past and will probably 
commit more crimes in future.” The re- 
sult is that when John Doe applies for a 
job and is forced to state that he has 
spent three years in the penitentiary, 
prospective employers, automatically 
confusing levels of abstraction, may say 
to him, “You can’t expect me to give 
jobs to criminals!” 

John Doe, for all we know from the 
report, may have undergone a complete 
reformation or, for that matter, may 
have been unjustly imprisoned in the first, 
place; nevertheless, he may wander in 
vain, looking for a job. If, in despera- 
tion, he finally says to himself, “If every- 
body is going to treat me like a criminal, 
I might as well become one,” and goes 
out and commits a robbery, who is re- 
sponsible for his act? Yet, if John Doe 
gets caught, those who refused to em- 
ploy him say, on reading the papers 
about the robbery, “There, I told you 
so! Lucky I didn’t hire that criminal!” 

The reader is familiar with the way in 
which rumor grows as it spreads. Many 
of the exaggerations of rumor are again 
due to this inability on the part of some 
people to refrain from climbing to higher 
levels of abstraction — from reports to 
inferences to judgments — and then con- 
fusing the levels. According to this kind 
of “reasoning”: 

Report. "Mary Smith didn’t get in until 
two last Saturday night.” 

Inference. “I bet she was out tearing 
around!” 

Judgment. “She’s a worthless hussy. I 
never did like the looks of her. I knew it the 
moment I first laid eyes on her.” 

Basing our actions towards our fellow 
human beings on such hastily abstracted 
judgments, it is no wonder that we fre- 
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quently make life miserable not only for 
others, but for ourselves. 

As a final example of this tj-pe of con- 
fusion, notice the diference between what 
happens when a man says to himself, “7 
have failed three times,” and what happens 
when he says, “I am afailurel” It is the 
diference between sanity and sdf-destriK- 
tion. 

GmisG Things Names 

The figure above shows eight objects,let 
us say animals, four large and four small, 
a different four with round heads and . 
another four with square heads, and still 
another four with curly tails and another 
four with straight tails. These animals, 
let us say, are scampering about your 
village, but since at first they are of no 
importance to you, you ignore them. 
You do not even give them a name. 

One day, however, you discover that 
the little ones eat up your grain, while 
the big ones do not. A differentiation sets 
itself up, and, abstracting the common 
characteristics of A, B, C, and D, you 
decide to call these gogo; E, F, G, and 
H you decide to call gigi. You chase away 
the gogo, but leave the gigi alone. Your 
neighbor, however, has had a different 
experience; he finds that those with 
square heads bite, while those with round 
heads do not. Abstracting the common 
characteristics of B, D, F, and H, he 
calls them daba, and A, C, E, and G he 
calls dobo. Still another neighbor dis- 
covers, on the other hand, that those 
with curly tails kill snakes, while those 
with straight tails do not. He differen- 
tiates them, abstracting still another set 
of common characteristics: A, B, E, and 


F are busa, while C, D, G, and H are 
biisatm. 

Now imagine that the three of you are 
together when E runs by. You say, 
“There goes the gigi”; your first neigh- 
bor says, “There goes the dobo”; your 
other neighbor says, “There goes the 
bnsa.” Here immediately a great con- 
troversy arises. What is it really, a gigi, 
a dobo, or a busa? ^Vhat is its right name? 
You are quarreling violently when along 
comes a fourth person from another vil- 
lage who calls it a muglock, an edible 
animal, as opposed to uglock, an inedible 
animal — which doesn’t help matters a 
bit. 

Of course, the question, “\\Tiat is it 
really? What is its right name? ” is a non- 
sense question. By a nonsense question 
is meant one that is not capable of being 
answered. Things can have “right 
names” only if there is a necessar}’ con- 
nection between symbols and things sym- 
bolized, and we have seen that there is 
not. That is to say, in the light of your 
interest in protecting your grain, it may 
be necessary for you to distinguish the 
animal E as a gigi; your neighbor, who 
doesn’t like to be bitten, finds it practical 
to distinguish it as a dobo; your other 
neighbor, who likes to see snakes killed, 
distinguishes it as a busa. Wffiat we call 
things and where we draw the line be- 
tween one class of things and another 
depend upon the interests ^ve have and 
the purposes of the classification. For 
example, animals are classified in one 
way by the meat industry, in a different 
way by the leather industry, in another 
different way by the fur industry, and in 
a still different way by the biologist. 
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None of these classifications is any more 
final than any of the others; each of them 
is useful for its purpose. 

This holds, of course, regarding every- 
thing we perceive. A table “is” a table 
to us, because we can understand its re- 
lationship to our conduct and interests; 
we eat at it, work on it, lay things on it. 
But to a person living in a culture where 
no tables are used, it may be a very big 
stool, a small platform, or a meaningless 
structure. If our culture and upbringing 
were different, that is to say, our world 
would not even look the same to us. 

Many of us, for exaihple, cannot dis- 
tinguish between pickerel, pike, salmon, 
smelts, perch, croppies, halibut, and 
mackerel; we say that they are “just fish, 
and I don’t like fish.” To a seafood con- 
noisseur, however, these distinctions are 
real, since they mean the difference to 
him between one kind of good meal, a 
very different kind of good meal, or a 
poor meal. To a zoologist, even finer dis- 
tinctions become of great importance, 
since he has other and more general ends 
in view. When we hear the statement, 
then, “This fish is a specimen of the 
small porgy, Lagodon rhomboides,” we 
accept this as being “true,” even if we 
don’t care, not because that is its “right 
name,” but because that is how it is 
classified in the most complete and most 
general system of classification which 
people most deeply interested in fish have 
evolved. 

When we name something, then, we 
are classifying. The individual object or 
event we are naming, of course, has no 
name and belongs to no class until we put 
it in one. To illustrate again, suppose that 
we were to give the extensional meaning 
of the word “Korean.” We would have 
to point to all “Koreans” living at a 
particular moment and say, “The word 
‘Korean’ denotes at the present moment 
these persons: Ai, A2, A3, . . . An.” Now, 
let us say, a child, whom we shall desig- 
nate as Z, is born among these “Kore- 
ans.” The extensional meaning of the word 


“Korean," determined prior to the exist- 
ence of Z, does not include Z. Z is a new 
individual belonging to no classification, 
since all classifications were made with- 
out taking Z into account. Why, then, is 
Z also a “Korean”? Because we say so. 
And, saying so — fixing the classification 
— we have determined to a considerable 
extent future attitudes toward Z. For 
example, Z will always have certain 
rights in Korea; he will always be re- 
garded in other nations as an “alien” 
and will be subject to laws applicable to 
“aliens”; he will never be permitted to 
enter the U. S. except under very limited 
conditions. 

In matters of “race” and “national- 
ity,” the way in which classifications 
work is especially apparent. For example,- 
the present writer is by “race” a 
“Japanese,” by “nationality” a “Cana- 
dian,” but, his friends say, “essentially” 
an “American,” since he thinks, talks, 
behaves, and dresses much like other 
Americans. Because he is “Japanese,” 
he is excluded by law from becoming a 
citizen of the United States; because he 
is “Canadian,” he has certain rights in 
all parts of the British Empire; because 
he is “American,” he gets along with his 
friends and teaches in an American insti- 
tution of higher learning without any 
noticeable special difficulties. Are these 
classifications “real”? Of course they 
arc, and the effect that each of them has 
upon what he may do and what he may 
not do constitutes their “ reality.” 

There was, again, the story some years 
ago of the immigrant baby whose parents 
were “Czechs” and eligible to enter the 
United States by quota. The child, how- 
ever, because it was bom on what hap- 
pened to be a “British” ship, was a 
“British subject.” The quota for British- 
ers was full for that year, with the result 
that the newborn infant was regarded by 
immigration authorities as “not admis- 
sible to the United States.” How they 
straightened out this matter, the writer 
docs not know. The reader can multiply 
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instances of this kind at will. When, to 
take another example, is a person a 
“Negro’? By the definition accepted in 
the United States, any person with even 
a small amount of “Negro blood” — that 
is, whose parents or ancestors were classi- 
fied as “Negroes” — is a “Negro.” Logi- 
cally, it woidd be exactly as justifiable to say 
that any person with even a small amount 
of “white blood” is “white” Why do they 
say one rather than the other? Because 
1 the former system of classification suits 
the convenience of those making the classi- 
fication. 

There are few complexities about clas- 
sifications at the level of dogs and cats, 
knives and forks, cigarettes and candy, 
but when it comes to classifications at 
high levels of abstraction, for example, 
those describing conduct, social institu- 
tions, philosophical and moral problems, 
serious diflSicultles occur. When one per- 
son kills another, is it an act of murder, 
an act of temporary insanity, an act of 
homicide, an accident, or an act of 
heroism? As soon as the process of cleissi- 
fication is completed, our attitudes and 
our conduct are to a considerable degree 
determined. We hang the murderer, we 
lock up the insane man, we free the vic- 
tim of circumstances, we pin a medal on 
the hero. 

The Blocked Mind 

Unfortunately, people are not alwa)^ 
aware of the way in which they arrive 
at their classifications. Unaware of the 
characteristics of the extensional Mr. 
Miller not covered by classifying him as 
“a Jew” and attributing to Mr. Miller 
all the characteristics suggested by the 
affective connotations of the term with 
which he has been classified, they pass 
final judgment on Mr. Miller by saying, 
“ WeU, a Jew’s a Jew. There’s no getting 
around that!” 

We need not concern ourselves here 


with the injustices done to “Jews,” 
“Roman Catholics,” “Republicans,” 
“ WPA workers,” “New Deal proposals,” 
and so on, by such hasty judgments or, 
as it is better to call them, signal reac- 
tions. “Hasty judgments” suggests that 
such errors can be avoided by thinking 
more slowly; this, of course, is not the 
case, for some people think very slowly 
with no better results. What we are con- 
cerned with is the way in which we block 
the development of our own minds by 
such signal reactions. 

To continue with our example of the 
people who say, “A Jew’s a Jew. There’s 
no getting around that!” — they are, as 
we have seen, confusing the denoted, 
extensional Jew with the fictitious “Jew” 
inside their heads. Such persons, the 
reader wiU have observed, can usually 
be made to admit, on being reminded of 
certain “Jews” whom they admire— 
’ perhaps Albert Einstein, perhaps Hank 
Greenberg, perhaps Jascha Heifetz, per- 
haps Benny Goodman — that “ there are 
exceptions, of course.” They have been 
compelled by experience, that is to say, 
to take cognizance of at least a few of 
the multitude of “Jews” W'ho do not fit 
their preconceptions. At this point, how- 
ever, they continue triumphantly, “But 
exceptions only prove the rule ! ” * — which 
is another way of saying, “Facts don’t 
count.” In extremely serious cases of 
people who “think” in this way, it can 
sometimes be observed that the best 
friends they have may be Isaac Cohens, 
Isidor Ginsbergs, and Abe Sinaikos; 
nevertheless, in explaining this, they will 
say, “I don’t think of them as Jews at 
all. They’re just friends.” In other words, 
the fictitious “Jew” inside their heads 
remains unchanged in spite of their ex- 
perience. 

People like this cannot learn from ex- 
perience. They continue to vote “Re- 
publican” or “Democratic,” no matter 


* This extraordinarily fatuous sayrng originally meant, “The exception tests the rule ” — “Exerplio 
probat rtgulant.” This older meaning of the word “prove” survives in such an expression as “auto- 
mobile proving ground,” for testing automobiles. 
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what the Republicans or Democrats do. 
They continue to object to “socialists,” 
no matter what the socialists propose. 
They continue to regard “mothers” as 
sacred, no matter which mother. A 
woman who has been given up both by 
physicians and psychiatrists as hopelessly 
insane was being considered by a com- 
mittee whose task it was to decide 
whether or not she should be committed 
to an asylum. One member of the com- 
mittee doggedly refused to vote for com- 
mitment. “Gentlemen,” he said in tones 
of deepest reverence, “you must remem- 
ber that this woman is, after all, a 
mother.” Similarly such people continue 
to hate “Protestants,” no matter which 
Protestant. Unaware of characteristics 
left out in the process of classification, 
they overlook, when the term “Repub- 
lican ” is applied to both the party of 
Abraham Lincoln and the party of War- 
ren Harding, the rather important differ- 
ences between them: “If the Republican 
party was good enough for Abe Lincoln, 
it’s good enough for me!” 

Cowi Is Not C0W2 

How do we prevent ourselves from get- 
ting into such intellectual blind alleys, 
or, finding we are in one,' how do we get 
out again? One way is to remember that 
practically all statements in ordinary 
conversation, debate, and public con- 
troversy taking the form, “Jews are 
Jews,” “Republicans are Republicans,” 
“Business is business,” “Boys will be 
boys,” “Woman drivers are woman 
drivers,” and so on, are not true. Let us 
put one of these back into a context in 
life. 

“I don’t think we should go through with 
this deal. Bill. Is it altogether fair to the 
railroad company?” 

“Aw, forget it! Business is business, after 
aU.” 


Such an assettion, although it looks like 
a “simple statement of fact,” is not sim- 
ple and is not a statement of fact. The 
first “business” denotes the transaction 
under discussion; the second “business” 
invokes the connotations of the word. The 
sentence says, therefore, “Let us treat 
this transaction with complete disregard 
for considerations of honor, sentiment, 
or justice, as the word ‘business' sug- 
gests.” Similarly, when a father tries to 
excuse the mischief done by his sons, 
he says, “Boys will be boys”; in other 
words, “Let us regard the actions of my 
sons with that indulgent amusement cus- 
tomarily extended toward those whom 
we call ‘boys,’ ” though the angry neigh- 
bor will say, of course, “Boys, my eye! 
They’re little hoodlums; that’s what, 
they are!” These are not informative 
statements but directives, directing us to 
classify the object or eoent under discussion 
in given ways, in order that we may fed or 
act in the ways suggested by the terms of 
the classification. 

There is a simple technique for prevent- 
ing such directives from having their harm- 
fid e^ect on our thinking. It is the sugges- 
tion made by Korzybski that we add “index 
numbers ” to our terms, thus : Englishmani, 
Englishman ^ . . .; cow\, coWi, cows . . 
Frenchmani, Frenchmans, Frenchmans, 
. . .; communish, communists, communists 
. . . The terms of the classification teU us 
what the individuals in that class have in 
common; The Index Numbers Remind 
Us of the Characteristics Left Out. A 
rule can then be formulated as a general 
guide in all our thinking and reading: 
Cowi is not cows; Jew\ is not Jews; poU- 
ticiani is not politicians, and so on. This 
ride, if remembered, prevents us from con- 
fusing levels of abstraction and forces us to 
consider the facts on those occasions when 
we might otherwise find ourselves leaping 
to conclusions which we may later have 
cause to regret. 
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3 . 

^^ERBAL STEREOTYPES AND RACIAL PREJUDICE 

By Daniel Katz and Kenneth PV. Braly 


One outstanding result of investigations 
of racial prejudice is the uniformity in 
the patterns of discrimination against 
various races* shown by Americans 
throughout the United States. People in 
widely separated parts of the country 
show a high degree of agreement in their 
expressions of relative liking or disliking 
of different “foreign” groups. 

In an early study Bogardus asked 110 
businessmen and schoolteachers about 
the degrees of social intimacy to which 
Aey were willing to admit certain ethnic 
groups. The degrees of social distance 
employed were: to close kinship through 
marriage, to my club as personal chums, 
to my street as neighbors, to employ- 
ment in my occupation, to citizenship 
in my country, to my country as visitore 
only, and exclusion from my country. By 
weighting these seven classifications 
Bogardus obtained the following prefer- 
ential rating of 23 ethnic groups: 


Canadians 22.51 

English 22.35 

Scotch 20.91 

Irish 19.38 

French 18.67 

Swedes 16.20 

Germans 14.95 

Spanish 14.02 

Italians 8.87 

Indians 7.30 

Poles 6.65 

Russians 6.40 

Armenians 6.16 

German- Jews 5.45 

Greeks 5.23 

Russian- Jews 4.94 

Mexicans 4.57 


Chinese 4.12 

Japanese 4.08 

Negroes- 3.84 

Mulattoes 3.62 

Hindus 3.08 

Turks 2.91 


The Bogardus study was carried out 
on the Pacific Coast but studies made 
in other parts of the United States indi- 
cate the same pattern of preferences for 
the various groups. In the Middle West, 
for example, Thurstone constructed a 
scale on the basis of the likes and dis- 
likes of 239 students. The resulting rank 
order and scale values for 21 ethnic 
groups follow: 


'American . . . , 0.00 

English —1.34 

Scotch —2.09 

Irish -2.18 

French —2.46 

German —2.55 

Swede —2.90 

South American —3.64 

Italian —3.66 

Spanish —3.79 

Jew —3.92 

Russian —4.10 

Pole -4.41 

Greek —4.62 

Armenian —4.68 

Japanese —4.93 

Mexican —5.10 

Chinese . ■ —5.30 

Hindu —5.35 

Turk -5.82 

Negro —5.86 


How is the agreement about “foreign” 
groups to be interpreted? The first possi- 
bility is that the foreign groups possess 


Adapted by the authors from “Racial Stereotypes of 100 College Students,” Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology,' 1933, XXVIII, 280-290, and “Racial Prejudice and Racial Stereotypes,” 
ibid., 1935, XXX, 175-193, with permission of the American Psychological Association, Inc. 

* The term race is here used in the popular, not the scientific, sense, and covers reference to racial, 
religious, and national groupings. 
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varying degrees of undesirable qualities 
upon which most Americans base their 
preferential ratings. But it is obvious 
that there are wide individual differences 
within any nationality group — that is, 
not all Englishmen are alike, nor are 
all Frenchmen, nor are all Russians. It 
is also obvious that few Americans have 
had much opportunity to know a large 
number ol people from the many nation- 
alities they dislike. It is also highly prob- 
able that if we were basing our judgments 
wholly upon what we know from actual 
contact with individual Spaniards, we 
would have differing impressions of what 
Spaniards are really like, because we 
would not aU have met the same type of 
Spaniard. Hence a more valid interpre- 
tation of the agreement of Americans 
about foreign groups is that it represents 
the prejudgments or prejudices, ab- 
sorbed from the stereotypes of our cul- 
ture. 

Thus the preferential disliking re- 
ported by Bogardus and Thurstone may 
reflect attitudes toward race names and 
may not arise from animosity toward the 
specific qualities inherent in the real 
human beings bearing a given racial 
label. We have learned responses of vary- 
ing degrees of aversion or acceptance to 
racial names and where these tags can 
be readily applied to individuals, as they 
can in the case of the Negro because of 
his skin color, we respond to him not as 
a human being but as a personification of 
the symbol we have learned to look down 
upon. Walter Lippmann has called this 
type of belief a stereotype — by which is 
meant a fixed impression which conforms 
very little to the facts- it pretends to 
represent and results from our defining 
first and observing second. 

The Present Study t 

To explore the nature of racial and 
national stereotypes more fully, the fol- 
lowing procedures were employed: 


(1) Twenty-five students were asked 
to list as many specific characteristics or 
traits as were thought typical of the 
following ten groups: Germans, Italians, 
Irish, English, Negroes, Jews, Americans, 
Chinese, Japanese, Turks. No traits 
were suggested to the students. This list 
was then supplemented by characteris- 
tics commonly reported in the literature. 
The result was a final check-list of 84 de- 
scriptive adjectives. 

(2) One hundred Princeton under- 
graduates were then asked to select the 
traits from this prepared list of 84 adjec- 
tives to characterize the ten racial and 
national groups. Specific directions used 
in the experiment follow in part: 

Read through the list of words on page 
one and select those which seem to you to be 
typical of the Germans. Write as many of 
these words in the following spaces as you 
think are necessary to characterize these 
people adequately. If you do not find proper 
words on page one for all the typical German 
characteristics, you may add those which 
you think necessary for an adequate de- 
scription. 

This procedure was then repeated for 
other national and racial groups. When 
the student had finished this he was 
asked to go back over the ten lists of 
words which he had chosen and to 
mark the five words of each list which 
seemed most typical of the group in 
question. 

(3) Another group of students was 
asked to rate the list of adjectives on 
the basis of the desirability of these 
traits in friends and associates. The stu- 
dents making this judgment had no 
knowledge that the characteristics were 
supposed to describe racial groups. The 
traits or adjectives were rated from 1 
to 10 on the basis of their desirability. 

(4) Still |,nother group of students 
was asked to put in rank order the ten 
racial and national groups on the basis 
of preference for association with their 


t This study was made in 1932. 
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members. The group which the subject 
most preferred to associate with was 
placed first aud the group with which he 
preferred to associate least was placed 
tenth or last. 

Results 

Stereotyped Conceptions of Ten Ethnic 
Groups. Table 1 presents the twelve 
characteristics most frequently assigned 
to the ten races by the 100 students. This 
table summarizes the traits which stu- 
dents rechecked as the five most typical 
characteristics of each race. 

The traits most frequently assigned to 
the Germans seem consistent with the 
popular stereotype to be found in news- 
papers and magazines. Their science, in- 
dustry, ponderous and methodical man- 
ner, and intelligence were pointed out 
by over one fourth of the students. Scien- 
tifically-minded was the most frequently 
assigned characteristic, as many as 78 
percent of the group ascribing this trait 
to the Germans. 

Italians received the common charac- 
terization of the hot-blooded Latin peo- 
ples: artistic, impulsive, quick-tempered, 
passionate, musical, and imaginative. 
The greatest agreement was shown on 
the artistic qualities of the Italians with 
53 percent of the students concurring in 
this belief. 

The characteristics ascribed to the 
Negroes are somewhat similar to the pic- 
ture of the Negro as furnished by the 
Saturday Evening Post: highly supersti- 
tious, lazy, happy-go-lucky, ignorant, 
musical, and ostentatious. The greatest 
degree of agreement for a single trait for 
any racial group was reached when 84 
percent of the students voted the Negroes 
superstitious. Laziness was given as a 
typical characteristic by three fourths 
of the students, but the other traits men- 
tioned above had much lower frequencies 
of endorsement. It may be noted in pass- 
ing that for a northern college, Princeton 
draws heavily upon the South for her 
enrollment so that this characterization 


of Negroes is not exclusively a Northern 
description. 

In the case of the Irish no single trait 
of the 84 presented could be agreed upon 
as a typical Irish characteristic by half 
the students. Forty-five percent, how- 
ever, thought pugnacity typical and 39 
percent agreed upon quick-tempered. 
Witty, honest, very religious, industri- 
ous, and extremely nationalistic were the 
other adjectives selected by a fifth or 
more of the students. 

The characterization of the English 
savors more of the English “gentleman” 
than of the general stereotj-pe of John 
Bull. The leading characteristic is sports- 
manship with an endorsement from 53 
percent of the students. Forty-six per- 
cent of the students favored intelligence 
as typical of the English, 34 percent con- 
ventionality, 31 percent love of tradi- 
tions, and 30 percent conservatism. 
Other adjectives were reserved, sophis- 
ticated, courteous, and honest. 

The qualities of the 'competitive busi- 
ness world are used to describe the Jews. 
They are pictured as shrewd, mercenary, 
industrious, grasping, ambitious, and sly. 
Fifteen percent of the students did in- 
clude Jewish loyalty to family ties. The 
greatest agreement (79 percent) was 
shown for shrewdness. 

The traits ascribed to Americans show 
a certain objectivity on the part of the 
students in describing themselves, for tire 
description given is not greatly at vari- 
ance with the stereotype held by non- 
Americans. Americans are described as 
industrious, intelligent, materialistic, 
ambitious, progressive, and pleasure- 
loving. As in the case of the Irish the 
degree of agreement on these traits is 
relatively low. Almost one half did assign 
industry and intelligence to Americans, 
and a third gave materialistic and ambi- 
tious as the most descriptive adjectives. 

Apparently the general stereotype for 
the Chinese among eastern college stu- 
dents is fairly indefinite, for the agree- 
ment on typical Chinese characteristics 



TABLE 1 


The Twelve Traits Most Freqlently Assigned to Eact of Various Racial 
AND National Grolps by 100 Princeton Students 


Iraits checked rink order 

No 

Percent 

Traits checked rank order 

No 

Percent 

GERMA^S 



NEGROES 



Scientifically minded 

78 

78 

Superstitious 

84 

84 

Industrious 

65 

65 

Lazy 


75 

Stolid 

44 

44 

Happy go lucky 


38 

Intelligent 

J2 

32 

Ignorant 


38 

Mcthi^ic il 

J1 

31 

Musical 


26 

Extremely nation ihstic 

24 

24 

Ostentatious 


26 

Progressive 

16 

16 

\er> religious 


24 

Efficient 

16 

16 

Stupid 


22 

Jovial 

15 

15 

Physically dirty 

17 

17 

Musical 

13 

13 

Naive 

14 

U 

Persistent 

11 

It 

Slovenly 

13 

13 

Practical 

11 

11 

Unreliable 

12 

12 

ITALIANS 



IRISH 



Artistic 

53 

S3 

Pugnacious 

45 

45 

Impulsive 

44 

44 

Quick tempered 

39 

39 

Passionate 

3l 

37 

Witty 

38 

38 

Quick tempered 

35 

35 

Honest 

32 

32 

Musical 

32 

32 

Very religious 

29 

29 

Imaginative 

30 

30 

Industrious 

21 

21 

Veiy religious 

21 

21 

Extremely nationalistic 

21 

21 

Talkative. 

21 

21 

Superstitious 

IS 

18 

Revengeful 

17 

17 

Quarrelsome 

14 

14 

Physically dirty 

13 

13 

Imaginative 

13 

13 

Lazy 

12 

12 

Aggressive 

13 

13 

Unreliable 

11 

11 

Stubborn 

13 

13 

ENGLISH 



CHINESE 



Sportsmanlike 

S3 

S3 

Superstitious 

34 

35 

Intelligent 

46 

46 

Sly 

29 

30 

Conventional 

34 

34 

Conservative 

29 

30 

Tradition loving 

31 

31 

Tradition loving 

26 

27 

Conservatix e 

30 

30 

Loyal to family ties 

22 

23 

Reserved 

29 

29 

Industrious 

18 

19 

Sophistic ited 

27 

27 

Mcditativ (. 

18 

19 

Courteous 

21 

21 

Reserved 

17 

17 

Honest 

20 

20 

Very religious 

15 

IS 

Industrious 

18 

18 

Ignorant 

15 

15 

Extremely nationalistic 

18 

18 

Deceitful 

14 

U 

Humorless 

17 

17 

Quiet 

13 

13 

JEWS 



JAPANESE 



Shtevrd 

79 

79 

Intelligent 

45 

48 

Mercenary 

49 

49 

Industrious 

43 

46 

Industrious 

4i> 

48 

Progressive 

24 

25 

Grasping 

34 

34 

Shrewd 

22 

23 

Intelligent 

99 

29 

Sly 

20 

21 

Ambitious 

21 

21 

Quiet 

19 

20 

Sly 

20 

20 

Imitative 

17 

18 

Loyal to family tics 

lo 

IS 

iUert 

16 

17 

Persistent 

13 

13 

Suave 

16 

17 

Talkative 

13 

13 

Neat 

16 

17 

Aggressive 

12 

12 

Treacherous 

13 

14 

Very religious 

12 

12 

Aggressive 

13 

14 

AMERICANS 



TURKS 



Industrious 

48 

48 

Cruel 

47 

54 

Intelligent 

47 

47 

Very religious 

26 

30 

Materialistic 

33 

33 

Treacherous 

21 

24 

Ambitious 

33 

33 

Sensual 

20 

23 

Progressive 

27 

27 

Ignorant 

15 

17 

Pleasure loving 

26 

26 

Physically dirty 

15 

17 


23 

23 

Deceitful 

13 

15 

Efficient 

21 

21 

Sly 

12 

14 

Aggressive 

20 

20 

Quarrelsome 

12 

14 

Straightforward 

19 

19 

Revengeful 

12 

14 

Practical 

19 

19 

Conservative 

12 

14 

Sportsmanlike 

19 

19 

Superstitious 

11 

13 
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TABLE 2 

Average Rank Order oe Ten Racial 
Groups; Preeerential Ranking 


Nationality 

Average rank order 

Americans . 

1.15 

English . 

2.27 

Germans 

3.42 

Irish . . . 

3.87 

Italians . . 

5.64 

Japanese 

5.78 

Jews . . . 

7.10 

Chinese . . 

7.94 

Turks . . 

8.52 

Negroes . . 

9.35 


TABLE 3 

The Ranking of Ten Races on the Basis 
OF THE Rating of Their Alleged Typical 

Traits by 65 Students 

Nationality 

Average value of 
assigned traits 

Americans . 

6.77 

English . . 

6.26 

Germans 

6.02 

Japanese 

5.89 

Irish . . . 

5.42 

Jews . . . 

4.96 

Chinese . . 

4.52 

Italians . . 

4.40 

Negroes . . 

3.55 

Turks . . 

3.05 


is not great. Three of the 100 students 
could give no characteristics for the 
Chinese. Of the 97 who did respond 
35 percent thought the Chinese super- 
stitious, 30 percent thought them sly, 
30 percent regarded them as conserva- 
tive. The next most frequently ascribed 
traits were love of tradition, loyalty to 
family ties, industry, and meditation. 

The picture of the Japanese seems 
more clear-cut with some recognition of 
the westernization of Japan. Emphasis 
was placed upon intelligence, industry, 


progressiveness, shrewdness, slyness, and 
quietness. The Japanese are the only 
group in which intelligence leads the list 
as the most frequently assigned charac- 
teristic. Forty-eight percent of the stu- 
dents filling in this part of the question- 
naire gave intelligence as a typical 
Japanese trait. 

Thirteen students could select no char- 
acteristics for the Turks. Fifty-four per- 
cent of those responding gave cruelty. 
Other traits selected described the Turks 
as very religious, treacherous, sensual, 
ignorant, physically dirty, deceitful, and 
sly. 

Preferential Ranking of the Ten 
Groups. The adjectives used to describe 
the ten groups are a rough index of the 
esteem in which they are held. More 
precise measures were furnished (1) by 
the direct ranking of the ten racial and 
national names in order of preference 
• (Table 2), and (2) by the desirability of 
the typical traits attributed to the ten 
groups (Table 3). 

The scores in Table 3 are the average 
total value of the traits assigned to the 
various races, computed as follows: For 
every race the average rating of a trait 
was multiplied by the number of times 
it was assigned to that race. The ratings 
of all the traits assigned to one race were 
added and divided by the total number 
of assignments of traits to that race. 
This division would have been unneces- 
sary if all the 100 students in the original 
group assigning traits had assigned five 
traits to every race. In some cases, how- 
ever, a student made less than five as- 
signments. 

When we compare the ranking of the 
ten groups on the basis of preference for 
association with their members with 
their standing based on the desirability 
of traits attributed to them, we find a 
few changes in relative placement. The 
Italians drop from fifth to eighth place; 
the Irish drop two places, while the 
Japanese move up two places; and the 
Jews, Chined, and Negroes move up one 
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TABLE 4 


place. In other words, the Italians are 
regarded more highly and the Japanese 
are held in lower esteem than the quali- 
ties imputed to them would justify. 

It also is true that the ethnic groups 
are bunched much more closely together 
on the scores based on assigned traits 
than on the preference ranking. The 
preference ranking accorded to Ameri- 
cans is five times as desirable as that 
accorded to the Japanese, but the differ- 
ence in rating Americans and Japanese 
on the basis of imputed characteristics 
is nowhere nearly as great. In part this 
is an artifact of our method, but in part 
it is due to the fact that prejudice exceeds 
the rationalization of undesirable racial 
characteristics. Nonetheless there is 
marked similarity between the relative 
ranking on the basis of preference for 
group names and the average scores rep- 
resenting an evaluation of tj^ical traits. 

Thus racial prejudice is part of a gen- 
eral set of stereotypes of a high degree of 
consistency and is more than a single 
specific reaction to a race name. The stu- 
dent is prejudiced against the label Negro 
because to him it means a superstitious, 
ignorant, shiftless person of low social 
status. The whole attitude is more than 
a simple conditioned response to the 
race name; it is a pattern of rationaliza- 
tions organized around the racial label. 

This does not mean that the rational- 
ized complex is justified by objective 
reality — that is, that Negroes really are 
the type of people described by the 
stereotype. In fact the clearness or 
vagueness of the stereotyped conception 
bear little relation to the degree of prej- 
udice expressed against a group as de- 
termined by its preferential ranking. 

Relative Clearness and Consistency of 
Pattern of Stereotypes. Table 4 shows 
the -clearness of the stereotypes about 
the ten groups in terms of Ae degree 
of agreement in assigning typical char- 
acteristics to them. 

Table 4 lists the least number of traits 
which have to be included to find SO per- 


The Least Number of Traits Which 
Must Be Taken to Include SO Percent 
OF the Possible Assignments for Each 
Race 


Races, 
rank order 

Number of 
traits required 

Negroes .... 

.... 4.6 

Germans . . . 

.... 5.0 

Jews 

.... 5.5 

Italians .... 

.... 6.9 

English .... 

.... 7.0 

Irish 

.... 8.5 

Americans . . . 

.... 8.8 

Japanese . . . 

.... 10.9 

Chinese .... 

.... 12.0 

Turks .... 

.... 15.9 


cent of the SOO possible votes cast by the 
100 students in the case of every racial 
and national group. It will be remem- 
bered that each student was allowed to 
select 5 of the 84 traits presented and 
that there were 100 students. If there 
were perfect agreement, 2.S traits would 
have received SO percent of the votes. 
Perfect disagreement or chance would 
mean that 42 traits would be necessary 
to give half of the votes. Table 4 shows 
that in the case of Negroes we can find 
50 percent of the votes or selections of 
traits in 4.6 traits. The agreement here 
is very high and even iri the case of the 
Turks where 1S.9 traits must be included 
to give so percent of the possible 500 as- 
signments or selections the voting is far 
from a chance selection. 

Thus in Table 4 we have a comparison 
of the definiteness of the ten racial stereo- 
types. The most definite picture is that 
of the Negroes. The Germans and the 
Jews also give consistent patterns of re- 
sponse, while the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Turks furnish the least clear cut stereo- 
types. 

Though the belief in the undesirable 
qualities of a national group bolsters the 
prejudice against the group, it is not 
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necessary to have a well worked out set 
of such rationalizations to obtain ex- 
pressions of extreme prejudice. In fact 
Table 4 shows little relation between de- 
gree of disliking and the definiteness of 
the stereotyped picture. Negroes and 
Turks both are held in the lowest esteem, 
yet they represent opposite extremes in 
sharpness of stereotj^je. Students agreed 
among themselves most closely in char- 
acterizing Negroes and disagreed most in 
characterizing Turks. But they were in 
agreement in putting both groups at the 
bottom of the list as least desirable as 
companions or friends. 

SUilHASY 

1. Ten ethnic groups were placed in 
rank order by Princeton students on the 
basis of preference for association with 
their members. The preferential ranking 
was similar in its main outline to the re- 
sults reported by investigators in all 
parts of the United States. Minor excep- 
tions occurred in the case of the Jews 
and Japanese, who were placed some- 
what lower and higher, respectively, 
than in other studies. 

2. Students not only agreed in their 


preferential ranking of ethnic groups, but 
they also agreed in the types of charac- 
teristics attributed to these groups. In 
fact the conception of “foreign” groups 
is so stereotj'ped that it cannot be based 
upon actual contact with or direct knowl- 
edge of the groups in question. 

3. The clearness or definiteness of the 
stereotyped picture is not related to the 
degree of prejudice. The greatest prej- 
udice is expressed against Negroes and 
Turks. The stereotyped picture of the 
Negro is very clear-cut while that of the 
Turk is the vaguest of any of the ten 
groups included in the study. 

4. A list of 84 traits given as the typi- 
cal characteristics of the ten nationali- 
ties by a group of students was rated by 
another group of students on the basis 
of their desirability in associates. From 
these ratings scores were assigned to the 
ten nationalities, the relative weight of 
which agreed closely with the preferen- 
tial ranking. Racial prejudice is thus a 
generalized set of stereotypes of a high 
degree of consistency which includes 
emotional responses to race names, a be- 
lief in typical characteristics associated 
with race names, and an evaluation of 
such typical traits. 


4 . 

SCIENCE AND LINGUISTICS By Benjamin Lee Whorj 


Every normal person in the world, past 
infancy in years, can and does talk. By 
virtue of that fact, every person — civi- 
lized or uncivilized — carries through life 
certain naive but deeply rooted ideas 
about talking and its relation to think- 
ing. Because of their firm connection with 
speech habits that have become uncon- 
scious and automatic, these notions tend 
to be rather intolerant of opposition. 
They are by no means entirely personal 


and haphazard; their basis is definitely 
systematic, so that we are justified in 
calling them a system of natural logic— 
a term that seems to me preferable to 
the term common sense, often used for 
the same thing. 

According to natural logic, the fact 
that every person has talked fluently 
since infancy makes every man his own 
authority on the process by which he 
formulates and communicates. He has 


From Technology Reoiew, 1940, XLIV, 229-231, 247, 248. B^eprinted by permission of the pub- 
lisher. 
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Fig. 1. Languages dissect nature differently. The different isolates of meaning (thoughts) 
used by English and Shawnee in reporting the same experience, that of cleaning a gun by 
numing the ramrod through it. The pronouns “I” and “it” are not shown by symbols, as 
they have the same meaning in each case. In Shawnee “ni-” equals “I”; “-a” equals “it.” 


merely to consult a common substratum 
of logic or reason which he and everyone 
else are supposed to possess. Natural 
logic says that talking is merely an in- 
cidental process concerned strictly with 
communication, not with formulation of 
ideas. Talking, or the use of language, is 
supposed only to “express” what is es- 
sentially already formulated nonlinguis- 
tically. Formulation is an independent 
process, called thought or thinking, and 
is supposed to be largely indifferent to 
the nature of particular languages. Lan- 
guages have grammars, which are 
assumed to be merely norms of conven- 
tional and social correctness, but the use 
of language is supposed to be guided not 
so much by them as by correct, rational, 
or intelligent thinking. 

Thought, in this view, does not depend 
on grammar but on laws of logic or rea- 
son which are supposed to be the same 
for all observers of the universe — to repi- 
resent a rationale in the universe that 
can be “found” independently by all 
intelligent observers, whether they speak 
Chinese or Choctaw. In our own culture, 
the formulations of mathematics and of 
formal logic have acquired the reputation 
of dealing with this order of things, i.e., 
with the realm and laws of pure thought. 
Natural logic holds that different lan- 


guages are essentially parallel methods 
for expressing this one-and-the-same 
rationale of thought and, hence, differ 
really in but minor ways which may seem 
important only because they are seen at 
dose range. It holds that mathematics, 
symbolic logic, philosophy, and so on, 
are systems contrasted with language 
which deal directly with this realm of 
thought, not that they are themselves 
specialized extensions of language. The 
attitude of natural logic is well diown 
in an old quip about a German gram- 
marian who devoted his whole life to the 
study of the dative case. From the point 
of view of natural logic, the dative case 
and grammar in general are an extremely 
minor issue. A different attitude is said 
to have been held by the ancient Arabi- 
ans: Two princes, so the story goes, 
quarreled over the honor of putting on 
the shoes of the most learned grammarian 
of the realm; whereupon their father, the 
caliph, is said to have remarked that it 
was the glory of his kingdom that great 
grammarians were honored even above 
kings. 

The familiar saying that the exception 
proves the rule contains a good deal of 
wisdom, though from the standpoint of 
formal logic it became an absurdity as 
soon as “prove” no longer meant “put 
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on trial.” The old saw began to be pro- 
found psychology from the time it ceased 
to have standing in logic. What it might 
well suggest to us today is that if a rule 
has absolutely no exceptions, it is not 
recognized as a rule or as anything else; 
it is then part of the background of ex- 
perience of which we tend to remain 
unconscious. Never having experienced 
anything in contrast to it, we cannot 
isolate it and formulate it as a rule until 
we so enlarge our experience and expand 
our base of reference that we encounter 
an interruption of its regularity. The sit- 
uation is somewhat analogous to that of 
not missing the water tiU the well runs 
dry, or not realizing that we need air till 
we are choking. 

For instance, if a race of people had the 
physiological defect of being able to see 
only the color blue, they would hardly 
be able to formulate the rule that they 
saw only blue. The term blue would con- "l 
vey no meaning to them, their language 
would lack color terms, and their words 
denoting their various sensations of blue 
would answer to, and translate, our 
words light, dark, white, black, and so 
on, not our word blue. In order to formu- 
late the rule or norm of seeing only blue, 
they would need e.xceptional moments in 
which they saw other colors. The phe- 
nomenon of gravitation forms a rule 
without exceptions; needless to say, the 
untutored person is utterly unaware of 
any law of gravitation, for it would never 
enter his head to conceive of a universe 
in which bodies behaved othei-wise than 
they do at the earth’s surface. Like the 
color blue with our hypothetical race, 
the law of gravitation is a part of the un- 
tutored individual’s background, not 
something he isolates from that back- 
ground. The law could not be formulated 
until bodies that always fell were seen in 
terms of a wider astronomical world in 
which bodies moved in orbits or went 
this way and that. 

Similarly, whenever we turn our heads, 
the image of the scene passes across our 


retinas exactly as it would if the scene 
turned around us. But this effect is back- 
ground, and we do not recognize it; we 
do not see a room turn around us but are 
conscious only of having turned our 
heads in a stationary room. If we ob- 
serve critically while turning the head or 
eyes quickly, we shall see no motion, it 
is true, yet a blurring of the scene be- 
tween two clear views. Normally we are 
quite unconscious of this continual blur- 
ring but seem to be looking about in an 
unblurred world. Whenever we walk 
past a tree or house, its image on the 
retina changes just as if the tree or house 
were turning on an axis; yet we do not 
see trees or houses turn as we travel 
about at ordinary speeds. Sometimes ill- 
fitting glasses will reveal queer move- 
ments in the scene as we look about, but 
normally we do not see the relative mo- 
tion of the environment when we move; 
') our psychic make-up is somehow ad- 
justed to disregard whole realms of phe- 
nomena that are so all-pervasive as to be 
irrelevant to our daily lives and needs. 

Natural logic contains two fallacies; 
First, it does not see that the phenomena 
of a language are to its own speakeis 
largely of a background character and so 
are outside the critical consciousness and 
control of the speaker who is expounding 
. natural logic. Hence, when anyone, as a 
natural logician, is talking about reason, 
logic, and the laws of correct thinking, he 
is apt to be simply marching in step with 
purely grammatical facts that have some- 
what of a background character in his 
own language or family of languages but 
are by no means universal in all lan- 
guages and in no sense a common sub- 
stratum of reason. Second, natural logic 
confuses agreement about subject mat- 
ter, attained through use of language, 
with knowledge of the linguistic process 
by which agreement is attained; i.e., with 
the province of the despised (and to its 
notion superfluous) grammarian. Two 
fluent speakers, of English let us say, 
quickly reach a point of assent about the 
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Fig. 2. Languages classify items of experience differently The class corresponding to one 
word and one thought in language \ mav be regarded by language B as two or more classes 
coi responding to two or more words and thoughts 

subject matter of their speech, they Imguist, to give him his more modern 
agree about what their language refers name as a scientist. The word linguist in 
to. One of them, A, can give directions common, and especially newspaper, par- 
that will be carried out by the other, B, lance means something entirely differ- 
to A’s complete satisfaction. Because ent, namely, a person who can quickly 
they thus understand each other so per- attain agreement about subject matter 
fectly, A and B, as natural logicians, with different people speaking a number 
suppose they must of course know how of different languages Such a person is 
it is aU done. They think, e g , that it is better termed a polyglot or a multilin- 
simply a matter of choosing words to ex- gual. Scientific linguists have long under- 
press thoughts. If you ask A to explain stood that ability to speak a language 
how he got B’s agreement so readily, he fluently does not necessarily confer a 
will simply repeat to you, with more or linguistic knowledge of it — i.e., under- 
less elaboration or abbreviation, what he standing of its background phenomena 
said to B. He has no notion of the process and its systematic processes and struc- 
involved. The amazingly complex system ture — any more than ability to play a 
of linguistic patterns and classifications good game of billiards confers or requires 
which A and B must have in common any knowledge of the laws of mechanics 
before they can adjust to each other at that operate upon the billiard table, 
all, is all background to A and B. The situation here is not unlike that 

These background phenomena are the in any other field of science. All real sci- 
province of the grammarian — or of the entists have their eyes primarily on back- 
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ground phenomena that cut very little 
ice, as such, in our daily lives; and yet 
their studies have a way of bringing out 
a close relation between these unsus- 
pected realms of fact and such decidedly 
foreground activities as transporting 
goods, preparing food, treating the sick, 
or growing potatoes, which in time may 
become very much modified simply be- 
cause of pure scientific investigation in 
no way concerned with these brute mat- 
ters themselves. Linguistics is in quite 
similar case; the background phenomena 
with which it deals are involved in all our 
foreground activities of talking and of 
reaching agreement, in all reasoning and 
arguing of cases, in aU law, arbitration, 
conciliation, contracts, treaties, public 
opinion, weighing of scientific theories, 
formulation of scientific results. When- 
ever agreement or assent is arrived at in 
human affairs, and whether or not math- 
ematics or other specialized symbolisms* 
are made part of the procedure, this agree- 
ment is reached by linguistic processes, or 
else it is not reached. 

As we have seen, an overt knowledge 
of the linguistic processes by which agree- 
ment is attained is not necessary to 
reaching some sort of agreement, but it 
is certainly no bar thereto; the more 
complicated and difficult the matter, the 
more such knowledge is a distinct aid, 
till the point may be reached — I suspect 
the modern world has about arrived at 
it — when the knowledge becomes not 
only an aid but a necessity. The situa- 
tion may be likened to that of naviga- 
-tion. Every boat that sails is in the lap 
of planetary forces; yet a boy can pilot 
his small craft around a harbor without 
benefit of geography, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, or international politics. To the 
captain of an ocean liner, however, some 
knowledge of all these subjects is essen- 
tial. 

When linguists became able to examine 
critically and scientifically a large num- 
ber of languages of widely different pat- 
terns, their base of reference was ex- 


panded; they experienced an interruption 
of phenomena hitherto held universal, 
and a whole new order of significances 
came into their ken. It was found that 
the background linguistic system (in 
other words, the grammar) of each lan- 
guage is not merely a reproducing in- 
strument for voicing ideas but rather is 
itself the shaper of ideas, the program 
and guide for the individual’s mental 
activity, for his analysis of impressions, 
for his synthesis of his mental stock in 
trade. Formulation of ideas is not an in- 
dependent process, strictly rational in 
the old sense, but is part of a particular 
grammar and differs, from slightly to 
greatly, as between different grammars 
We dissect nature along lines laid down 
by our native languages. The categories 
and types that we isolate from the world 
of phenomena we do not find there be- 
cause they stare every observer in the 
face; on die contrary, the world is pre- 
sented in a kaleidoscopic flux of impres- 
sions which has to be organized by our 
minds — and this means largely by the 
linguistic systems in our minds. We cut 
nature up, organize it into concepts, and 
ascribe significances as we do, largely 
because we are parties to an agreement 
to organize it in this way — an agreement 
that holds throughout our speech com- 
munity and is codified in the patterns 
of our language. The agreement is, of 
course, an implicit and unstated one, 
but its terms are absolutely obligatory; we 
cannot talk at all except by subscribing 
to the organization and classification of 
data which the agreement decrees. 

The fact is very significant for modern 
science, for it means that no individual 
is free to describe nature with absolute 
impartiality but is constrained to certain 
modes of interpretation even while he 
thinks himself most free. The person 
most nearly free in such respects would 
be a linguist familiar with very many 
widely different linguistic systems, hs 
yet even no linguist is in any such posi- 
tion. We are thus introduced to a new 
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Fig. 3. Contrast between a “temporal” language (English) and a “timeless” language 
(Hopi). What arc to English differences of time are to Ilopi differences in the kind of validity. 

principle of relativity, which holds that Thus this group of languages satisfies the 
' all observers are not led by the same special case of the clause beginning “un- 
' physical evidence to the same picture of less” in the statement of lie linguistic 
the universe, unless their linguistic back- relativity principle at the end of the pre- 
grounds are similar, or can in some way ceding paragraph. From this condition 
be calibrated. follows the unanimity of description of 

This rather startling conclusion is not the world in the community of modern 
so apparent if we compare only our mod- scientists. But it must be emphasized 
ern European languages, with perhaps that “all modern Indo-European -speak- 
Latin and Greek thrown in for good ing observers" is not the same thing as 
measure. Among these tongues there is "all observers.” That modem Chinese 
a unanimity of major pattern which at or Turkish scientists describe the world 
first seems to bear out natural logic. But in the same terms as Western scientists 
this unanimity exists only because these means, of course, only that they have 
tongues are all Indo-European dialects taken over bodily the entire Western 
cut to the same basic plan, being histor- system of rationalizations, not that they 
icaUy transmitted from what was long have corroborated that system from their 
ago one speech community; because the native posts of observation, 
modem dialects have long shared in When Semitic, Chinese, Tibetan, or 
building up a common culture; and be- African languages are contrasted with 
cause much of this culture, on the more our own, the divergence in analysis of 
intellectual side, is derived from the lin- the world becomes more apparent; and 
guistic backgrounds of Latin and Greek, when we bring in the native languages of 
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the Americas, where speech communi- 
ties for many millenniums have gone 
their ways independently of each other 
and of the Old World, the fact that lan- 
guages dissect nature in many different 
ways becomes patent. The relativity of 
all conceptual systems, ours included, 
and their dependence upon language 
stand revealed. That American Indians 
speaking only their native tongues are 
never called upon to act as scientific ob- 
servers is in no wise to the point. To ex- 
clude the evidence which their languages 
offer as to what the human mind can do 
is like expecting botanists to study noth- 
ing but food plants and hothouse roses 
and then tell us what the plant world is 
like! 

Let us consider a few examples. In 
English we divide most of our words into 
two classes, which have different gram- 
matical and logical properties. Class 1 
we call nouns, e.g., “house,” “man”; 
Class 2, verbs, e.g., “hit,” “run.” Many 
words of one class can act secondarily as 
of the other class, e.g., “a hit,” “a run,” 
or “to man” the boat, but on the pri- 
mary level the division between the 
classes is absolute. Our language thus 
gives us a bipolar division of nature. But 
nature hcrseU is not thus polarized. If it 
be said that strike, turn, run, are verbs 
because they denote temporary or short- 
lasting events, i.e., actions, why then is 
fist a noun? It also is a temporary event. 
Why are lightning, spark, wave, eddy, 
pulsation, flame, storm, phase, cycle, 
spasm, noise, emotion, nouns? They are 
temporary events. If man and house are 
nouns because they are long-lasting and 
stable events, i.e., things, what then are 
keep, adhere, extend, project, continue, 
persist, grow, dwell, and so on, doing 
among the verbs? If it be objected that 
possess, adhere, are verbs because they 
are stable relationships rather than stable 
percepts, why then should equilibrium, 
pressure, current, peace, group, nation, 
society, tribe, sister, or any kinship term, 
be among the nouns? It will be found 


that an “event” to w means “what our 
language classes as a verb” or something 
analogized therefrom. And it will be 
found that it is not possible to define 
event, thing, object, relationship, and so 
on, from nature, but that to define them 
always involves a circuitous return to 
the grammatical categories of the de- 
finer’s language. 

In the Hopi language, lightning, wave, 
flame, meteor, puff of smoke, pulsation, 
are verbs — events of necessarily brief 
duration cannot be anything but verbs. 
Cloud and storm are at about the lower 
limit of duration for nouns. Hopi, you 
see, actually has a classification of events 
(or linguistic isolates) by duration 1 ) 7 ) 0 , 
something strange to our modes of 
thought. On the other hand, in Nootka, 
a language of Vancouver Island, all 
words seem to us to be verbs, but really 
there are no Classes 1 and 2; we have, as 
it were, a monistic view of nature that 
gives us only one class of word for all 
kinds of events. “A house occurs” or 
“it houses” is the way of saying “house,” 
exactly like “a flame occurs” or “it 
burns.” These terms seem to us like 
verbs because they are inflected for dura- 
tional and temporal nuances, so that the 
suffixes of the word for house event make 
it mean long-lasting house, temporary 
house, future house, house that used to 
be, what started out to be a house, and 
so on. 

Hopi has a noun that covers every 
thing or being that flies, with the excep- 
tion of birds, which class is denoted by 
another noun. The former noun may be 
said to denote the classFC — B, i.e., flying 
class minus bird. The Hopi actually call 
insect, airplane, and aviator all by the 
same word, and feel no difficulty about 
it. The situation, of course, decides any 
possible confusion among very disparate 
members of a broad linguistic class, such 
as this class FC— B. This class seems to 
us too large, and inclusive, but so would 
our class “snow” to an Eskimo. We have 
the same word for falling snow, snow on 
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the ground, snow packed hard like ice, 
slushy snow, wind-driven flying snow — 
whatever the situation may be. To an 
Eskimo, this all-inclusive word would be 
almost unthinkable; he would say that 
falling snow, slushy snow, and so on, are 
sensuously and operationally different, 
different things to contend with; he uses 
different words for them and for other 
kinds of snow. The Aztecs go even farther 
than we in the opposite direction, with 
cold, ice, and snow aU represented by the 
same basic word with different termina- 
tions; ice is the noun form; cold, the ad- 
jectival form; and for snow, “ice mist.” 

What surprises most is to find that 
various grand generalizations of the 
Western world, such as time, velocity, 
and matter, are not essential to the con- 
struction of a consistent picture of the 
universe. The psychic experiences that 
we class under these headings are, of 
course, not destroyed; rather, categories 
derived from other kinds of e.xperiences 
take over the rulership of the cosmology 
and seem to function just as well. Hopi 
may be called a timeless language. It 
recognizes psychological time, which is 
much like Bergson’s “duration,” but this 
“time” is quite unlike the mathematical 
time, T, used by our physicists. Among 
the peculiar properties of Hopi time are 
that it varies with each observer, does 
not permit of simultaneity, and has zero 
dimensions; i.e., it cannot be given a 
number greater than one. The Hopi do 
not say, “I stayed five days,” but “I 
left on the fifth day.” A word referring 
to this kind of time, like the word day, 
can have no plural. The puzzle picture 
(Fig. 3), will give mental exercise to any- 
one who would like to figure out how the 
Hopi verb gets along without tenses. 
Actually, the only practical use of our 
tenses, in one-verb sentences, is to dis- 
tinguish among five typical situations, 
which are symbolized in the picture. The 
timeless Hopi verb does not distinguish 
between the present, past, and future of 
the event itself but must always indicate 


what type of validity the speaker intends 
the statement to have: (a) report of an 
event (situations 1, 2, 3 in the picture); 
(6) expectation of an event (situation 4) ; 
(c) generalization or law about events 
(situation 5). Situation 1, where the 
speaker and listener are in contact with 
the same objective field, is divided by 
our language into the two conditions, la 
and lb, which it calls present and past, 
respectively. This division is unnecessary 
for a language which assures one that the 
statement is a report. 

Hopi grammar, by means of its forms 
called aspects and modes, also makes it 
easy to distinguish between momentary, 
'continued, and repeated occurrences, 
and to indicate the actual sequence of 
reported events. Thus the universe can 
be described without recourse to a con- 
cept of dimensional time. How would a 
physics constructed along these lines 
'work, with no T (time) in its equations? 
Perfectly, as far as I can see, though of 
course it would require different ideology 
and perhaps different mathematics. Of 
course V (velocity) would have to go too. 
The Hopi language has no word really 
equivalent to our “speed” or “rapid.” 
lii^at translates these terms is usually a 
word meaning intense or very, accom- 
panying any verb of motion. Here is a 
clew to the nature of our new ph 3 ^ics. 
We may have to introduce a new term /, 
intensity. Every thing and event will 
have an I, whether we regard the thing 
or event as moving or as just enduring or 
being. Perhaps the I of an electric charge 
will turn out to be its voltage, or poten- 
tial. We shall use clocks to measure some 
intensities, or, rather, some relative inten- 
sities, for the absolute intensity of any- 
thing win be meaningless. Our old friend 
acceleration will stiU be there but doubt- 
less under a new name. We shall perhaps 
call it V, meaning not velocity but vari- 
ation. Perhaps all growths and accumu- 
lations will be regarded as F’s. We should 
not have the concept of rate in the tem- 
poral sense, since, like velocity, rate in- 
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traduces a mathematical and linguistic 
time. Of course we know that all meas- 
urements are ratios, but the measure- 
ments of intensities made by comparison 
with the standard intensity of a clock or 
a planet we do not treat as ratios, any 
more than we so treat a distance made 
by comparison with a yardstick. 

A scientist from another culture that 
used time and velocity would have great 
difficulty in getting us to understand 
these concepts. We should talk about 
the intensity of a chemical reaction; he 
would speak of its velocity or its rate, 
which words we should at first think were 
simply words for intensity in his lan- 
guage. Likewise, he at first would think 
that intensity was simply our own word 
for velocity. At first we should agree, 
later we should begin to disagree, and it 
might dawn upon both sides that differ- 
ent systems of rationalization were being 
used. He would find it very hard to make* 
us understand what he really meant by 
velocity of a chemical reaction. We 
should have no words that would fit. He 
would try to explain it by likening it to 
a running horse, to the difference be- 
tween a good horse and a lazy horse. We 
should try to show him, with a superior 
laugh, that his analogy also was a matter 
of different intensities, aside from which 
there was little similarity between a horse 
and a chemical reaction in a beaker. We 
should point out that a running horse is 
moving relative to the ground, whereas 
the material in the beaker is at rest. 

One significant contribution to science 
from the linguistic point of view may be 
the greater development of our sense of 
perspective. We shall no longer be able 


to see a few recent dialects of the Indo- 
European family, and the rationalizing 
techniques elaborated from their pat- 
terns, as the apex of the evolution of the 
human mind; nor their present wide 
spread as due to any survival from fitness 
or to anything but a few events of his- 
tory — events that could be called fortu- 
nate only from the parochial point of 
view of the favored parties. They, and 
our own thought processes with them, 
can no longer be envisioned as spanning 
the gamut of reason and knowledge but 
only as one constellation in a galactic 
expanse. A fair realization of the incred- 
ible degree of diversity of linguistic sys- 
tem that ranges over the globe leaves one 
with an inescapable feeling that the 
human spirit is inconceivably old; that 
the few thousand years of history cov- 
ered by our written records are no more 
than the thickness of a pencil mark on 
the scale that measures our past experi- 
ence on this planet; that the events of 
these recent millenniums spell nothing 
in any evolutionary wise, that the race 
has taken no sudden spurt, achieved no 
commanding synthesis during recent mil- 
lenniums, but has only played a little 
with a few of the linguistic formulations 
and views of nature bequeathed from an 
inexpressibly longer past. Yet neither 
this feeling nor the sense of precarious 
dependence of all we know upon lin- 
guistic tools which themselves are largely 
unknown need be discouraging to science 
but should, rather, foster that humility 
which accompanies the true scientific 
spirit, and thus forbid that arrogance of 
the mind which hinders real scientific 
curiosity and detachment. 
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A LINGUISTIC APPROACH TO A SYSTEM OF VALUES 

By D. Demetracopoulou Lee 


The Trobriand Islanders about whom 
this study is concerned have been studied 
intensively by Professor Bronislaw Mal- 
inowski, who has published his results in 
several monographs. This essay is based 
entirely on his writings.^ It does not add 
any material to what Professor Malinow- 
ski has presented. It tries, rather, to 
formulate what is not explicitly stated; — ■ 
the logical and ethical implications of the 
customary behavior of the Trobrianders. 
If at times I venture to disagree with 
Professor Malinowski’s own deductions, 
it is only because, in presenting the ma- 
terial with such a wealth of pertinent de- 
tail and emotional association, he has 
made it possible for his readers to draw 
conclusions as valid as his own. 

The Trobriand Islands lie to the east 
of New Guinea. They are in water where 
marine life abounds. The land is fertile. 
The bush is full of plants producing edi- 
ble fruit. The islands are sparsely enough 
populated, so that hunger becomes a 
menace only in the rare years of drought. 
Yet here we find a society of people who 
work hard, though nature does not com- 
pel them to do so. The men rise early in 
the morning, to go to the fields, of their 
own will, so as to cultivate yams which 
they will not consume; or to go to work 
at overhauling or budding canoes which 
shall serve to take them on dangerous 
voyages to bring back ornaments which 


cannot be used for their own adornment, 
and which can be possessed for only a 
few months. The men are honest in their 
dealings, they observe the taboos and ful- 
fill their many obligations. Yet there is 
no direct political or social control over 
their activities. Our task is to discover 
whence comes the direction, control and 
motivation of Trobriand conduct. Our 
study will be an inquiry into the prob- 
lems of value and stapdards of evalua- 
tion; it will investigate motive, activity 
and result. This involves a prior examina- 
tion of questions of logical relationship. 

It is inevitable that in a study of this 
^ind I should run the risk of being 
blinded by the prejudices inherent in my 
own culture and system of thought. To 
minimize this danger, I have read in- 
tensively, every year for the last four 
years, Malinowski’s two most complete 
books on the Trobriand social life, trying 
to steep myself in the Trobriand way of 
thinking. I waited tifi I saw Trobriand 
social behavior, language and overt 
statement as different aspects of one 
underlying system. Still, I offer my find- 
ings diffidently, as the conclusions of one 
who has penetrated only to the best of 
an outsider’s ability. 

An analysis of Trobiand behavior and 
language^ shows that the Trobriander, 
by custom, focuses his interest on the 
thing or act in itself, not on its relation- 


From D. D. Lee, “A Primitive System of Values,” Philosophy of Sciettce, 1940, VET, 355-365. 
Keprinted by permission of the author and the Williams & Wilkins Co., publishers. 

1 1 have used principally the following books; Argonattls of the Western Pacific; The Sexual Life of 
the Savages; Cord Gardens and their Magic; — this last chiefly for linguistic material As Malinowski 
did most of his field work in Kiriwana, my study deals mostly with this district. Some of the other 
monographs published by Malinowski on the Trobriand Islands are: Sex and Repression in Savage 
Society; Myth in Primitive Psychology; The Father in Primitive Psychology; Crime and Custom in Savage 
Society; The Foundations of Faith and Morals. 

’ In this section I run counter to the stated opinion of Malinowski, according to whom linguistic 
form contains no valid clew to cultural concept. 
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ships. His world appears to be a mosaic 
composed of elements which are self- 
contained as well as disparate. He him- 
self remains apart, likewise, and refrains 
from passing judgment on this world. 
Unlike the more subjective European 
languages, his speech rarely contains 
comparisons; he offers no motive for acts, 
he deduces no causal connection from a 
sequence, he does not justify activity in 
terms extraneous to itself.® 

The Trobriander has no linguistic 
mechanism for expressing a relationship 
between events or acts. 'Culturally, cau- 
sation and teleology are either ignored or 
nonexistent. By this I mean, not that the 
individual Trobriander cannot under- 
stand causality, but that in his culture, 
the sequence of events does not auto- 
matically faU into the mold of causal or 
telic relationship. The texts which Mal- 
inowski has published contain no word 
such as because, no e.xpressions such as 
so as to, to this end. Malinowski, con- 
strained by tbe pattern of English speech, 
uses because, cause and reason in trans- 
lation. But that which he renders as be- 
cause is merely for in the Trobriand 
language. The word which he translates 
as cau.se or reason means the lowest part 
of the trunk. Now a trunk is that which 
precedes the branches, spatially and tem- 
porally, and from which the branches 
take rise; but we can hardly maintain 
that the trunk is the cause of the 
branches, or the reason for the branches. 
The word in question, u’ula, is used meta- 
phorically, as elsewhere in this region, to 
refer to the organizer of a ceremony, as 
well as to the indispensable first section 
of a magical formula. Underlying these 


meanings must be a concept of a basis 
or of a necessary precedence.® 
Malinowski also uses the term cause- 
to-be; but what he so translates is liter- 
ally make-into, to accomplish rather than 
to cause; i.e., it does not imply a rela- 
tionship between two situations, but 
merely one complete activity, in which 
cause and effect are not separated. Other- 
wise, the Trobriander expresses subse- 
quence rather than result; two situations 
which are unrelated except temporally. 
Both these types of situation, the accom- 
plishing activity and the uninterpreted 
sequence of two events, are illustrated 
in the following excerpt, in which a Tro- 
briander describes taytu (yam) magic; 
“We plant taytu, already it lies m the 
ground. Later on it hears magic above; 
already it sprouts. . . . The garden magi- 
cian goes alone and charms. He (then) 
remains, he reposes, on the third day he 
will go and recite magic, he will make- 
emerge the taytu.” ® The garden magi- 
cian describes his own procedure as fol- 
lows: “At harvest there is plenty of taytu. 
I perform my vilamalia magic, the taytu 
is strong and good, I charm over the 
kaykapola (young coconut leaves). The 
next garden crops will be strong and 
plentiful.” ® Again, pure sequence of 
events is given in the following descrip- 
tion: “We charm, he-might '-be-quick 
. . . he-might-abound, we-might-rogo/i.” 
(We would charm, the palms would ripen 
quickly, the nuts would become abun- 
^nt and we could make a sagali.) We 
are free to see in this either causation or 
teleology, interpreting according to our 
own bias. The following passage, similar 
in form, is given by Malinowski in terms 


’ I give below the grounds on which I base these statements. I make them on the basis of Malinovr- 
ski’s word-for-word translations, not his free translations. 

* In opposing this to the meaning of the English because, I am referring to the concept of cause as 
held by the man in the street, not to the analyses and theories of our philosophers. 

^ All but the very last phrase is Malinowski’s free translation of the passage. The last phrase I 
^ took from his literal trandation, to avoid the causal terminology which he employs in his free trans- 
lation. The future, as also the present, is Malinowski’s rendition of an apparently tenseless form. 

® Literally is strong. 

' The might does not indicate probability, but is merely an arbitrary and convenient way of render- 
ing an obscure non-temporal particle. 
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of teleology: “Okwala, he-might-grow 
truly, he-might-ripen.” (The okwala rite 
is made so that the tayhi might really 
grow, so that it might ripen.) Such a con- 
ception of sequence, invariable yet unin- 
terpreted, is illustrated in the answer of 
a Trobriander who was asked what would 
happen if a man broke the rule of exog- 
amy. He said that an insect would grow 
in the body of the offender. Malinowski 
wanted to know exactly how this would 
happen. The informant said it was like 
maggots in a corpse; the corpse just 
makes them. In the same way the insect 
is made in the body of the exogamy- 
breaker. Under given conditions, mag- 
gots invariably follow death; yet we 
would not maintain that death causes 
maggots. This cultural stress on simple 
sequence rather than causal relationship 
may account for the Trobriander’s ritual 
ignorance of physiological paternity.® 
One of Malinowski’s informants told 
him the following: “Pig, dog, they- 
might ’-copulate, they-become-pregnant, 
they-give-birth.” When it was pointed 
out to him that this showed a causal re- 
lationship between copulation and preg- 
nancy, thus implying the e.xistence of 
physiological paternity, he denied this 
relationship, saying that copulation sim- 
ply had to precede pregnancy. 

The lack of a teleological view of ac- 
tivity influences Trobriander behavidr 
profoundly, and will occupy us in the 
next section. Here I shall merely illus- 
trate it briefly. There is the Trobriander’s 
attitude toward the pearl-trader, for ex- 
ample. When the traders first arrived at 
the Trobriand Islands, they could get 
no one to work for them, since the na- 
tives would not work for love, and had 
no ready-made pattern for working 
merely for results, i.e. for pay. Only when 
diving-for-pay was made to resemble, 
though only superficially, the native pat- 
tern of reciprocal obligations, could the 
pearl-trade flourish to any extent. Again, 


the Trobriander cannot comprehend the 
white man’s proclivity to drink so as to 
get drunk; nor the white man’s concep- 
tion of food as nourishment, as a means 
toward the maintenance of life; to the 
Trobriander eating is merely a pleasant 
activity. This lack of interest in extrane- 
ous ends is clearly apparent in the an- 
swers given to Malinowski’s questions 
about results. When he asked the Tro- 
brianders whether the breaking of a cer- 
tain taboo would be baneful to their suc- 
cess in a certain undertaking, the reply 
was that they were afraid of breaking it, 
that it was ordained of old; not a direct 
reply to the question, which probably 
had no meaning for them. When they 
were asked what would be the result if 
certain spells were to be omitted, or cer- 
tain duties shirked, the answers showed 
disagreement among themselves, and 
lack of clarity. In fact, Malinowski states 
repeatedly that questions about results 
brought confused answers. This does not 
mean that a Trobriander never acts to- 
ward a definite end; only that Trobriand 
culture has no convention for motivating 
action in terms of ends. This can be best 
understood in contrast to our own cul- 
tural convention, according to which, 
linguistically, we identify the end with 
the cause of action (“Why do you 
teach?” “Because I have to earn a liv- 
ing.”), and is considered customarily to 
be the main or only motive for the action, 
though actually it often is not (actually, 
I teach primarily because I enjoy teach- 
ing and the academic life). Only reflec- 
tion makes the individual see beyond the 
conventional motive. So with the Tro- 
brianders; a causal relationship is un- 
doubtedly seen in isolated cases, and 
activities are probably individually moti- 
vated by the thought of the desired con- 
sequences. But since the culture provides 
no convention, the Trobrianders could 
not produce automatically the correct 
answer for Malinowski. Each man had 


I am indebted to Dr. Grace de Laguna for drawing my attention to this point. 
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to think out his own answer; hence the 
confusion and disagreement. 

The absence of a cause-and-effect pat- 
tern of thought appears in the lack of a 
sense of history. On the one hand, the 
Trobriander uses no clear temporal cate- 
gories in his speech. What Malinowski 
calls a future, is used to indicate the past, 
the present and the future, as well as 
the potential, event. The particle—/ 
serves to point to the past, to indicate 
the present emphatically and definitely, 
and to show accomplishment. Boge, 
which Malinowski renders as already, 
also stands for the present. Sequence may 
be stressed, but not in relation to speci- 
fied time. Though sequence within a sen- 
tence is usually an index to sequence of 
occurrence in time, the sentence often 
reverses this sequence, putting the pres- 
ent before the past. This is illustrated 
in the following phrases: “Coconut, 
areca-nut he-fruit, no he-might-flower,” 
when, obviously, the flowering is ex- 
pected to come before the fruit; and, 
“This-here (old part of taro) he-might- 
rot-away, already he-stand-up new- 
sprout, already he-rot-away old-taro.” 
It is the modal or aspectual, not the 
temporal, phase of the event, I believe, 
which is really brought forward. Poten- 
tiality, achievement, completion, defi- 
niteness, emphasis are indicated at most; 
and the event remains self-contained and 
essentially unrelated. 

On the other hand, as Malinowski 
points out, the Trobriander has no con- 
ception of progressive change, no idea of 
one event leading up to another. Chrono- 
logical sequence is unimportant. The past 
is not an ordered series, but rather a 
chaotic repository of unrelated events, 
which, at best, are remembered as anec- 
dotes. It is true that there is a more sys- 
tematic interest in myths and that these 
describe past conditions; but, for the 
Trobriander, what is outstanding about 
mythical conditions is not the fact that 
they are past so much as that they be- 
long to a different and disparate order 


of things. When Malinowski explained 
about aeroplanes and showed photo- 
graphs of them he was asked whether 
this was HI i’ll (mythological). There is 
the world of present reality, and the 
world of lili’u. This is an entirely sepa- 
rate world, yet in this lie the roots of the 
Trobriander’s being. At first there were 
no people, then, unexplainedly, the an- 
cestors of the Trobrianders emerged 
from the earth, complete with magic and 
present-day customs. There is no at- 
tempt to trace chronologically the con- 
nection of the mythical past with present 
reality. In fact, there is no interest in 
relating the two worlds. There is a feel- 
ing that the mythical world, whether 
past or contemporaneous, can be bridged 
over to this world through magic, which 
is an interworld activity, so to speal 
This attitude became evident as a result 
of Malinowski’s questioning and inter- 
pretation; but it is doubtful whether the 
Trobriander, if left to himself, sees or 
formulates this relationship between his 
two worlds. 

The absence of devices for the expres- 
sion of causality and the means-and-end 
relationship is not an isolated fact in the 
Trobriander language. In fact, the Tro- 
briand sentence is a series of self-suffi- 
cient words with almost no morphological 
mechanism to relate one to the other 
The only relational device xvhich occurs 
is a type of possessive, with a strong sub- 
stantive flavor. Otherwise the words are 
self-contained. Pronominal particles which 
indicate either the subject or the object 
are incorporated in the verb. There is 
nothing morphological in the sentence to 
indicate the relation of noun to noun. oi 
verb to verb, or noun to verb. Even posi- 
tion in the sentence is not used for this 
purpose. For example, there is nothing, 
either in morphology or in sentence posi- 
tion, to tell the hearer whether the man 
bit the dog, or the dog the man. In this, 
again, j^see a degree of aloofness on the 
part of the Trobriander, and an implica- 
tion of the self-sufficiency of each object 
» 
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of knowledge; an interest in the essential 
rather than the accidental or relational. 
I am not maintaining here that the Tro- 
brianders recognize no relationship or 
attribute whatsoever. Obviously, if such 
were the case, I should be forced to hold 
that they have no language, since all 
words are, at base, attributive and clas- 
sificatoiy. But I want to make the point 
that the name which the Trobrianders 
give to an object applies directly to the 
nature of the thing, and only incidentally 
to its attributes. The Trobriander does 
not analyze the nature of things, to dis- 
solve it into attributes or relationships; 
he does not direct his interest toward 
transcending the object in any way what- 
ever.® His attitude toward events, his- 
torical and mythological, points to this 
conclusion; so does his reason for the 
keeping of a taboo ; — it was ordained of old. 
It is not the pressure of authority which 
motivates the observance of the taboo, 
but the nature itself of the taboo. The 
observance of the taboo is an end in itself. 

Things as well as events are viewed 
aloofly, as complete and disparate. Ob- 
jects are good not because they are of 
use, but because of an element which 
went into the making of them; because 
they contain goodness. According to 
Malinowski, even magical potency is 
such an ingredient element. It is con- 
veyed from the spell into the substances 
which are to be affected. If these sub- 
stances are not to be used immediately, 
they have to be wrapped and tied and 
covered; in this way, the magic power is 
imprisoned within them. Goodness, I 
believe, is a component of the vaygu’a, a 
certain class of objects which are of no 
utility but of supreme value. Whenever 
a malignant spirit, in the shape of a 
snake or land-crab, is found near or in 
the village, such vaygu’a are put before 
it, not as a peace offering, but to impart 


to the spirit some of the goodness con- 
tained within them and so make it benev- 
olent. When a man is dying or dead, his 
body is surrounded and covered with 
vaygu’a which are afterwards removed. 
Also a certain class of yams, j'ams re- 
ceived or to be given as a gift, contain 
goodness. These are so full of goodness 
that every year, though gift yams form 
easily half the yam supply of the Tro- 
brianders, the magician works spells over 
them, so that men should lose all inter- 
est in consuming them. This magic takes 
away people’s appetites, or makes 
them develop an abnormal yearning for 
the uncultivated products of the bush; 
while the gift yams are “anchored” to 
the yam house, and rot unconsumed 
through the year. At every opportunity, 
both the vaygu’a and the gift yams are 
handled and otherwise touched, giving 
pleasure and satisfaction through their 
goodness. 

Thus it appears that the Good is not 
a relational attribute, but an ingredient 
part of delimited substance, of each good- 
thing. To the Trobriand speaker, a man 
is not a good gardener or a poor gardener; 
he is a garden- wielder or a garden-weary- 
man. These are simply different varieties 
of gardener. The words good and bad, as 
attributes, are of rare occurrence in Tro- 
briand speech. In fact, in the language 
of the Trobrianders, pure adjectival con- 
cepts do not exist; an adjective must 
always incorporate a nominal particle 
which indicates the class of substantives 
to which it refers, and which thus makes 
the concept primarily substantival. This 
is true also of such adjectival concepts 
as this and that and of numbers. Only 
when counting baskets of yams can a 
Trobriander use a number with no sub- 
stantival element; but even here, through 
the very lack of such an element, a spe- 
cific class of objects is implied. 


* The fact that this type of language is found over a far-flung area does not, I believe, invalidate 
my thesis. Conventions of thought are also to be found spread over a wide region. 

“ Since I express myself in the English language, I am forced, here and hereafter, to make use of 
expressions which might imply causal relationship. 
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“I-"'- 'he Trehr5aT.'Jer= are Irstereited 
' : "• ; in tie pank-jlar ef in:- 

'' ; ' t.' ' 4 t,ait:e=!, it that they are 

r.e’ - tei aistraciing and coreparr.g 
- Ti'tt. kj ^he Trohrland 
•:., :>-e "4’'y ntetar.her= — one object 
, j ‘ ‘ .*ed :' ,r another— b-l c.rtl’e^ are 
r I.' . k tie f-ee tranih'ion of reetafihor, 
M , 'O', n or.'r o jt the qnaiity -/.hfch. 
Vj- ti T->: >_x.s gien rise ‘o ft. and then 
■i ";0 ‘ a '•/.a; pre^'n*- the phrase a= a 
-'robe. 'J hit i= nece== -nr hjecnttse he is 
v.ri'ir.g for a cui'ure '.'.hich is preemi- 
nernh. ir ter*’ -’’ed in 'irei Parities and clas- 
-itif a'iorj. For e'.arrple. th-^ phrase Trhich 
th'' I robriand'-r render' ir.erebr a^ •‘thou 
yrJu'^ Mal'nov.ski translates as, 

“reahe ihy.elf lU'rk a, the \'kuz.ala.” 

fn <ho ^^^jooch of the Trobrianders as 
qootorl by Maiinov. d;i, only t'.vo terms 
of fompfiri-on occur, and there rarely. 
'Jhee are nujkavala, whore generic 
rneaning apprears to be lo br of a hpe' 
z nil, and i-ltnoli which apparently 
mean, to he dvliml from. There is no 
grammatical device like our own adjcc- 
li'.al tjflixes for the eAi,)ressIon of relative 
df gree, as -er and -cA; terms like rdalke, 
iom[mr(itive, equal , uormnl, aterage, are 
lacking. It is inevitable that ilalinowski 
should translate many jjhrases by means 
of bngliih tomparati\es, if only to make 
the phrare comprehensible to his readers; 
but such (ran-ilalioiis obscure the issue 
which occujjies us, and make it difEcult 
to le)) whether the T’robriander means to 
e;{jjress f omparison or not. There are cer- 
tain statements in the te.xt which may 
obviously sfrell ctjmparison to the non- 
Trobriander. We find expressions such 
as follows: “Thy fullness is that of the 
waybitu ^ilant. T'hy foliage is that of the 
ynkwa'oma creeiicr.” Other phrases seem 
to tonlain an element which we express 
through the comparative stage in Eng- 
lish. For example: “The renown of 
Kerawa is small, my own renown flares 


up." Shcrild ~e take this : j — ean. in 
essence: “^ly own renewn :s than 

that cf Kerewa"? And agein v-;- nn,i; 
"The tnmf: of they nr. tree is .t .t hree— 
it is the body c: my :z-/.u which L large. 
Tie trunk of the pandar.us is net large- 
it is the body of my rr; t:i which is large.” 
We are tempted to trcn^late this as: The 
body of my taytii is larger than the trunk, 
etc. But then to our co-nstemation, tie 
charm continues: •■This b not thine eve, 
thine eye is tie morning star." Tie sk.le 
and phrasing are the same. It is a conven- 
tional form of c-.apressicn and recurs in 
other tecti: also. I quote a literal transla- 
tion of a similar phrase: “Xo thy flight, 
thy flight parrot; no thy nibbling, thy 
nibbling rat." This phrase Malinowslais 
constrained by English convention to 
translate as follows: “Thy growth be as 
the flight of the green parrot, the boring 
of thy roots as the nibbling of rats,” 
Obviously, the phrase, though so similar 
lo the one given above, cannot. like that 
phrase, be translated in terms of our 
grammatical comparative. Should we 
follow the e.xample of ilalinowski and 
translate it through a simile, I believe 
that we should be reading our own mean- 
ing into the Trobriander’s e.xpression. I 
bc'lieve that, for the Trobriander, even 
when juxtaposed in his thinking or speak- 
ing, objects remain unaltered, complete 
and disparate, ^^^lat to us is the ultimate 
comparison, the superlative, is to him, I 
believe, the ultimate disparity. — “lly 
renown stands alone,” he boasts; “my 
name is the only one.” 

We discover, then, in the Trobriander 
language, a sentence composed of essen- 
tially disparate and unrelated words. 
We find that, in his speech, the Tro- 
briander rarely compares, does not ex- 
press causality or the telic relationship, 
feels no conventional urge to go beyond 
the fact into its implications or relation- 
ships. 
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SUGGESTIBILITY AND LEVELS OF DIFFICULTY 

By Thomas E. Coffin 


Continuing the investigation of situa- 
tional conditions of suggestion, the fol- 
lowing experiment is concerned with the 
factor of complexity or difficulty of the 
situation to which the subject is required 
to respond./In wh at manner will sug- 
g estibility vary when individuals are 
f aced with tasks of graded difficulty? / 
Further, the subjective “difficulty” of a 
task may well be dependent upon the 
amount of pertinent knowledge or infor- 
mation possessed by the individual. Will 
we find varying degrees of suggestibility 
among subjects with different levels of 
knowledge or training in regard to the 
task? 

Method 

The materials of this experiment con- 
sisted of sixteen problems in mathe- 
matics. The field of mathematics was 
chosen as affording tasks of graded diffi- 
culty; it had the further advantage that 
the amount of pertinent information or 
training in this area could be roughly 
graded according to the number of years 
a subject had studied mathematics in 
high school and college. 

The problems were chosen, for the 
most part, from a textbook in college 
mathematics. Simpler problems were 
taken from the earlier chapters and more 


advanced problems from succeeding 
chapters. To conceal the purpose of the 
experiment, these problems were mime- 
ographed in booklet form, under the title 
“Richardson Number Facility Test.” 
This was presented to the subjects as a 
“mathematical aptitude test,” whose 
authorship was attributed to the mathe- 
matics department of another institution. 

The suggestions were introduced in the 
form of “hints” penciled in the spaces 
provided for working out the problems. 
It was “explained” to the subjects that 
the test had been found to require more 
time for completion than had been an- 
ticipated, so the authors had reduced the 
labor necessary by giving hints as to the 
answers or by indicating the first steps in 
procedure. The hints were inserted in 
pencil in order to suggest their addition 
as an afterthought and to render plau- 
sible the statement as to their origin and 
purpose. Later questioning of the sub- 
jects revealed that they accepted with- 
out suspicion this explanation of the 
hints. Most of the hints given suggested 
incorrect procedures. However, to estab- 
lish confidence in the suggestions, two 
of the problems in the first two groups 
(problems 1 and 2, group I; problems 3 
and 4, group II) were given “correct” 
hints. 


From T. E. Coffin, “Some Conditions of Suggestion and Suggestibility: a Study of Certain Atti- 
tudinal and Situational Factors Influencing the Process of Suggestion,” Psychological Monographs, 
1941, LIU, No. 4. Reprinted by permission of the author and the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Inc. 
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Tlie test was given to a preliminary 
group of 26 subjects. On the basis of their 
results a few minor changes were made in 
the formulation of the suggestions, to 
permit of clearer distinction between 
“suggestion” responses and “nonsug- 
gestion” responses. To increase the 
“diSiculty” of the task, it was found 
advisable to reduce the time-limit from 
one hour to thirty minutes. 

Subjects 

To obtain subjects with varying 
amounts of information and training, 
the test was given to classes in elemen- 
tary psychology and to the mathematics 
class in differential and integral calculus. 
From these two sources we obtained 
groups with a wide range in amount of 
mathematical training. 

For purposes of classification, the sub- 
jects were grouped according to the num-^ 
ber of years of mathematics studied. One 
year of high school mathematics was 
considered as equivalent to one-half year 
of college mathematics. Thus, if a stu- 
dent stated that he had taken four years 
of high school mathematics and two 
years of college mathematics, his “total 
years of mathematics” would be four 
years. In defining “elementary mathe- 
matics” and “advanced mathematics,” 
three or more years of college mathe- 
matics (or the equivalent) were consid- 
ered “advanced” and less than three 
years, “elementary.” 

Scoring of the Test 

AH papers were scored by two senior 
majors in mathematics, with the assist- 
ance of the Chairman of the Department 
of Mathematics at Hofstra College.* 
Working independently, these judges 
classified each response as “suggestion” 
or “nonsuggestion.” 

The instructions for the test directed 


the subjects to show on their papers all 
work done on each problem; 

Do not do the work in your head and just 
write the answer. There is space provided 
with each problem on which to do all youi 
figuring. And please do not erase work you 
have put down; cross it out, if you wish. 

From the work shown on the papers, the 
judges were able in most cases to decide 
whether the student had proceeded ac- 
cording to the method suggested or had 
rejected the suggestion in favor of his 
own procedure. The basis for classifica- 
tion was, therefore, the correspondence 
between the subject’s procedure and that 
suggested by the “hint.” “Correctness” 
of the answer itself was disregarded. 
However, since most of the suggested 
procedures were misleading, answers ob- 
tained by following the suggested method 
were usually incorrect. For example, in 
the problems involving algebra, incor- 
rect equations were penciled in. If the 
subject accepted the equations and pro- 
ceeded to solve them as given, his re- 
sponse was considered “suggestion.” If, 
on the other hand, he rejected the sug- 
gested equations and set up his own 
equations for solution, the response was 
considered “nonsuggestion,” regardless 
of whether his final answer was correct 
or incorrect. 

In compiling the results, account was 
taken of the agreement of the judges and 
of the adequacy of the evidence displayed 
in the “figuring” accompanying each 
answer. Where the derivation of the sub- 
ject’s paperwork was not clear or where 
all judges did not agree as to the appro- 
priate classification of a response, the 
problem was considered as “unclassi- 
fied.” Cases in which the evidence was 
clear and all judges agreed as to the 
proper classification were placed in the 
categories “suggestion” or “nonsugges- 
tion.” 


' The writer wishes to express his appreciation to Misses Grace Mojzis and Edna Chickray and to 
Mr. C. 1C. Stevens, Assistant Professor in Mathematics, for their gracious and valuable assistanceu 
the preparation and scoring of this test. 
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Suggestibility and Difeicdlty 
OF Task 

Our first question concerns the rela- 
tion of suggestibility to the dlfliculty of 
I he task . The problems contained in the 
test were obviously of varying degrees of 
difficulty, and it was at first hoped that 
they could be ranked in these terms by 
expert judges. Accordingly, the problems 
were presented to two professors of math- 
ematics. After ranking the problems, 
these judges expressed the opinion that 
their own rank-orders might not corre- 
spond to the order of difficulty experi- 
enced by our undergraduate subjects. 
Moreover, to the instructors, the prob- 
lems were of such a simple order that 
they were not confident of their discrim- 
inations. 

Therefore, it was thought that a more 
valid and defensible procedure would be 
to get measures of difficulty from a pop- 
ulation comparable to that tested in the 
experiment. By presenting the same 
problems, without the suggestions, and 
determining the number of students able 
to solve each problem, we could obtain a 
valid measure of their difficulty to stu- 
dents of given levels of mathematical 
training. The new form of the test, con- 
taining the same problems, was identical 
with the original except for the omission 
of the suggestions. It was given to com- 
parable groups of students, in two sec- 
tions of the elementary psychology 
course and in one section of the calculus 
course. As with the subjects of the sug- 
gestion experiment, the students were 
divided into an “elementary mathe- 
matics” group (less than three years of 
college mathematics) and an “advanced 
mathematics” group (three or more 
years of college mathematics, or the 
equivalent). The total number of “con- 
trol” subjects was 71, 47 elementary and 
24 advanced mathematics students. 


These proportions are roughly compar- 
able with those in the suggestion experi- 
ment, in which there were 49 subjects, 
29 elementary and 20 advanced mathe- 
matics students. 

The papers of the control subjects 
were graded by the regular undergradu- 
ate reader in the department of mathe- 
matics. Two records of the scores were 
made: first, the number of students who 
gave the correct answer for each prob- 
lem; secondly, the “grade” made on 
each problem. As in scoring ordinary ex- 
amination papers, the reader assigned 
partial credit for problems correctly 
begun but uncompleted, or incorrectly 
completed because of a minor arithmetic 
error.^ Since “difficulty” is not an all-or- 
none phenomenon, it was thought that 
the relative “grades” on the problems 
provided a more valid measure of diffi- 
culty than the absolute scorings. Hence 
the measure employed in computing cor- 
relations was that obtained by averaging 
the percentage-score (100 percent = en- 
tirely correct, 0-percent = complete fail- 
ure) of all students for each problem. As 
was expected, the order of difficulty of 
the problems was somewhat different in 
the elementary and advanced groups. 
The rank-difference correlation of these 
scores was .87. In comparing suggestibil- 
ity-scores with difficulty-scores, account 
is taken of this difference by comparing 
“elementary mathematics” scores with 
each other and " advanced mathematics” 
scores with each other. 

To discover the relation between sug- 
gestibility and difficulty of the task, the 
difficulty-scores were correlated with the 
suggestibility-scores. The suggestibility- 
scores represent the percentage of sub- 
jects in each group whose answers, to a 
given problem, were classified as “sug- 
gestion.” Since, for different problems, 
variable numbers of answers were “un- 
classifiable,” the unclassified answers 


* For the elementary mathematics groups, the rank-orders of the problems scored in these two ways 
corresponded exactly. For the advanced mathematics group the rank-orders of two problems were 
displaced by one point. 



TABLE 1 

Difficulty and SuccESTiBiLiTy of Each Problem 


Problems 

£lem. group 

Adv. 

group 

Total 

group 

Group 

No. 

D 

S 

D 

S 

D 

S 

I . . . 

1 

91 

75.9 

96 


1 

93 

51.0 


2 

64 

72.4 

74 


67 

64.0 


3 

87 

0.0 

92 

5.3 

89 

2.1 


4 

77 

100.0 

75 

89.5 

' 76 

96.0 

II . . . 

1 

91 

39.3 

91 

5.3 

93 

2S.0 


2 

98 

10.3 



99 

24.5 


3 

72 

48.3 

83 


76 

53.0 


4 

38 

27.6 

72 

5.6 

50 

19.1 

Ill . . . 

1 

83 

6.9 

96 

10.0 

87 

8.2 


2 

0 

96.4 

4 

90.0 

1 

93.7 


3 

49 

75.0 

79 

35.0 

59 

58.4 


4 

63 

71.4 

96 

33.3 

74 

52.0 

IV . . . 

1 

18 

79.2 

63 

15.0 

33 

50.0 



52 

50.0 

86 

10.0 

63 

32.6 



11 


53 

35.0 

25 

57.0 



4 


18 

63.6 

8 

76.0 

Rho, D & S = 

.56 

.47 

.53 


(In the D columns are shown mean “grade” received on each problem. The S columns 
show the mean percentage of einswers classified as due to suggestion.) 


TABLE 2 

Relationship between Suggestibility and Difficulty of Problems 


Group 

Level of Suggestibility 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

Elemanlary 





Percentage suggestibility 

11.2 

52.2 

76.6 

90.3 

Percentage correct answers 

76.5 

69.5 

54.0 

25.0 

Advanced 





Percentage suggestibility 

6.5 

15.8 

41.2 

75.8 

Percentage correct answers 

88.9 

85.2 

76.4 

45.5 

Total 





Percentage suggestibility 

12.5 

39.6 

59.0 

82.4 

Percentage correct answers 

81.2 

70.5 

55.1 

38.1 


O'-' 
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were omitted in computing these per- 
centages. Suggestibility-scores therefore 
indicate the pioportimi of classifiable re- 
sponses judged to be the result of suggestion. 

Table 1 gives a record of the difficulty- 
score and the suggestibility-score for 
each problem and for each group of sub- 
jects. Since the difficulty-scores are ex- 
pressed in terms of the mean percentages 
of correct answers, the more closely the 
value approaches 100 percent, the less 
the difficulty; the more closely the score 
approaches 0 percent, the greater the 
difficulty (i.e., the smaller the number of 
correct answers). 

The rank-difference correlations of 
these orders are consistently positive, but 
of only moderate value. For the elemen- 
tary mathematics groups, the correlation 
between difficulty and suggestibility is 
.56, P.E. = .07. For the advanced math- 
ematics groups, the correlation is .47, 
P.E. = .11. For the entire group, elemen- 
tary and advanced mathematics to- 
gether, rho = .53, P.E. = .06. The sug- 
gestibility-scores on the preliminary 
experiment were also correlated with the 
difficulty-scores of the entire group, 
which had approximately the same dis- 
tribution of elemental and advanced 
mathematics students as did the pre- 
liminary group. This correlation is of the 
same order as the others, rho = .49, 
P.E. = .10. 

The relation of suggestibility to diffi- 
culty of the problem is also brought out 
in Table 2. The sixteen problems were 
divided into four “levels of suggestibil- 
ity,” by taking the four problems with 
the highest suggestibility scores as' most 
suggestible (group 1), the four of next 
highest score as second in suggestibility 
(group 2), etc. The difficulty-scores of 
the corresponding problems were aver- 
aged, and these averages are presented in 
Table 2, together with the average sug- 
gestibility-scores of each group of prob- 
lems. The results are given separately for 
the elementary and advanced groups, 
and for the total group as a whole. 


Percent Correct 



0 20 40 60 80 100 


Percent Suggestion 

Fig. 1. Difficulty and suggestibility, low- 
ing relationship between difficulty (percent- 
age correct answers by control groups) and 
suggestibility of problems for elementary 
mathematics, advanced mathematics, and 
total group. 

It will be seen that, for the elementary 
group, the control subjects were able to 
give three times as many correct answers 
to the four problems which were least 
suggestible as for the four problems most 
suggestible. For the advanced group, 
nearly twice as high a percentage of cor- 
rect answers was given for the least sug- 
gestible problems as for the most sug- 
gestible problems. For the entire group, 
the problems producing least suggestion 
were again twice as likely to be correctly 
answered by the control students. Li 
each case, with increasing percentage of 
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TABLE 3 

Relation between Suggestibility and Training 


Years of mathematics 

No. 

No. suggn. 

%sgn. 


MM 

9.1 

62.8 

1.5-2.25 


7.4 

48.8 

2.5-3.25 


6.3 

40.3 

3.5-4.75 


5.2 

33.2 


5 

5.4 

35.6 


TABLE 4 

Acceptances of Suggestion 
BY Elementary and Advanced Mathematics Groups 


Group 

Number of 
subjects 

Number of problems 

Nonsuggn. 

Suggn. 

Unclassified 

Elementary mathematics 

29 

180 

252 

32 

Advanced mathematics 


203 

104 

13 

Totals 

49 

383 

356 

45 


suggestion-responses goes increasing dif- 
ficulty of the problems. This relationship 
is shown graphically in Figure 1. 

Thus we may say th at there is a tend - 
ency for suggestibility on problems t o 
i ncrease with the difficulty of the prob - 
lems. T hough this relationship is by no 
means perfect, it appears consistently 
and to approximately the same degree 
with groups who have studied little 
mathematics, with groups who are ad- 
vanced in mathematics, with the two 
groups taken together, and even with the 
group given a preliminary test under 
slightly different conditions.’ 

Training and Suggestibility 

The second phase of this investigation 
concerns the relation between suggesti- 
bility and informa tion or training rwill 
we find that subjects of varying degrees 


of training in mathematics display cor- 
responding degrees of suggestibility to 
the “hints” accompanying the problems? 

The subjects were divided into groups 
according to the number of years of col- 
lege mathematics they had studied. The 
range of years of mathematics studied 
was from 0.5 to 7.5, and it was found that 
a class-interval of one year of mathe- 
matics yielded groups most nearly equal 
in number of cases. However, owing to 
the small number of subjects in the upper 
brackets, the last two intervals were 
broadened, to encompass a more nearly 
significant number of cases. 

Table 3 presents the five groups, of 
different levels of training, and the mean 
number and percentage of their answers 
which were judged to be the product of 
suggestion. It will be seen that with the 
exception of the most advanced group, 


’ The relationship might have been yet closer, had it been possible to make the “hints” all of equal 
plausibility. Of course, one step in this direction would be to make them constant in form. Even bar- 
ring the difficulty of doing this for various types of problems, however, it is likely that this procedure 
would invite discovery and therefore reduce completely their effectiveness. 
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TABLE S 

Suggestibility and Nonsdggestibiijty 
AMONG Individual Subjects 


Group 

Suggestible 

Nonsuggestible 


No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

Elementary math 

19 

6S.S 

10 

34.5 

Advanced math 

2 

10.0 

18 

90.0 


both the number and. percentage of sug- 
gestion-responses decreases with increas- 
ing years of training. The group which 
has studied less than one and one half 
years of mathematics accepted approxi- 
mately twice as many suggestions as did 
the groups which have studied three and 
one half or more years of mathematics.^ 
This relationship is shown graphically in 
Figure 2. 

Since it was difficult to find a division 
of the group which yielded enough cate- 
gories, with even distribution of cases in 
each, to permit of correlation by the 
rank-difference method, resort was had 
to the method of tetrachoric correlation. 
The subjects were divided into two major 
groups, elementary (less than three years 
of college mathematics) and advanced 
(three or more years of mathematics). 
The total number of suggestion and non- 
suggestion responses were computed for 
each group, as shown in Table 4. We find 
that, out of 432 answers, the elementary 
mathematics group made 252, or 58.5 
percent suggestion-responses. For the 
advanced mathematics group, only 104 
out of 307, or 33.9 percent, were sugges- 
tion-responses. The tetrachoric correla- 
tion of the proportions in Table 4 is 
ri = .39, indicating a rather moderate 
tendency for resistance to suggestion to 
be associated with relatively advanced 
training in mathematics. 



Fig. 2. Suggestibilily and training, show- 
ing the relationship between years of math- 
ematics studied and percentage of answers 
judged the product ol suggestion. 

The same tendency is evident if we 
classify the individual subjects them- 
selves as suggestible or nonsuggestible, 
according to the majority of their re- 
sponses. Table 5 indicates the number 
and percentage of subjects in each group 
who returned a majority of suggestion- 
responses or of nonsuggestion responses. 
IVhile, in the elementary mathematics 
group, nearly twice as many subjects 
were suggestible (19) as were nonsug- 


* There is a slight increase in suggestibility with the S.S-7.S group over the group of 3.5-4.7S 
years of mathematics. This may be due in part to the smaller number of cases in the more advanced 
group (5 as against 11 subjects). However, this result is alw affected by certain differences in motiva- 
tion, as will be pointed out below. 
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gestible (10), in the advanced mathe- 
matics group nine times as many were 
nonsuggestible (18) as were suggestible 
( 2 ). 

These results are in general agreement 
with those obtained from the preliminary 
experiment. With the twenty-two ele- 
mentary mathematics subjects in the 
preliminary investigation, 55.4 percent 


of the responses were influenced hy sug- 
gestion, while the four advanced mathe- 
matics subjects returned only 37.5 per- 
cent suggestion responses. Of the indi- 
viduals themselves 63.7 percent of the 
elementary mathematics group were sug- 
gestible in a majority of their responses, 
and 25 percent of the advanced mathe- 
matics group were thus suggestible. 


2 . 


AN EXPERIMENT ON THE OPERATION OF PRESTIGE 
SUGGESTION By Helen Block Lewis 


Problem and Procedure 

This study is an attempt to analyze some 
of the principles which govern the opera- 
tion of authoritative standards, or “pres- 
tige influences” in the field of political 
judgment. 

This central problem in social psychol- 
ogy has been the subject of many experi- 
mental investigations, most of which 
have confined themselves to quantitative 
demonstrations that “propaganda” or 
“suggestion” can be effective, causing 
“shifts” of this or that many percent 
when it is written or oral,’- “logical” or 
“emotional”-’® or when it is accom- 
panied by “prestige.” ^ The dy- 


namics of these “shifts” have remained 
relatively untouched. How does an in- 
dividual change his judgment under the 
influence of authoritative propaganda? 
Does the insistence of an authority estab- 
lish an unconscious “emotional condi- 
tioning” so that, as F. H. AUport “ sug- 
gests, the individual uncritically and 
unresistingly succumbs to the new idea? 
How then does the individual resist prop- 
aganda? Allport, in keeping with the 
generally mechanistic hypotheses which 
his book illustrates, suggests that this is 
a “special trait of the personality.” A 
special class of persons are “hegativis- 
tic.” ® Put in other terms, the acceptors 
of suggestion are “suggestible” persons. 


Adapted by the author from data more fully reported in “ Studies in the Principles of Judgments 
and Attitudes: IV. The Operation of ‘Prestige Suggestion,' ” Journal of Social Psychology, 1941, XIV, 
229-256, with permission of the publisher. 

^ F. Knower, “ Experimental Studies of Changes in Attitudes,” Part 1,7. Soc. Psychol., 1935, VI, 
315-317; Part II, 7. Abnor. &• Soc. Psychol., 1936, XXX, 522-532; Part III, 7. Appl. Psychol., 1936, 
XX, 114^127. 

® A. D. Annis and N. C. ileier, “The Induction of Opinions through Suggestion by Means of 
‘ Planted Contents’,” 7. Soc. Psychol., 1934, V, 65-81. 

® F. Knower, op. cii. 

^ M. Saadi and P. R. Farnsworth, “The Degree of Acceptance of Dogmatic Statements and Prefer- 
ence for Their Supposed Makers,” 7. Abnor. &• Soc. Psychol., 1934, XXIX, 143-150. 

' M. Sherif, “A Study of Some Social Factors in Perception,” Arch, of Psychol., 1935, No. 187. 

® M. Sherif, The Psychology of Social Norms (New York: Harper & Bros., 1936). 

’’ II. J. Wegrocki, “The Effect of Prestige Su^estibility on Emotional Attitudes,” 7. Soc. Psychol., 
1934, V, 384-394. 

® F. H. .Allport, Social Psychology (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924). 

® Thus Barry (H. Barry, Jr., “A Test for Negativism and Compliance,” 7. Abnor. 6* Soc. Psychol., 
1931, XXV, 373-381), for example, in a study following Moore’s work, tells us that “negativistic" 
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while the rejectors of it are “nonsuggest- 
ible.” But Allport offers us no empirical 
evidence for his dichotomy any more 
than he has empirical evidence that un- 
conscious, or uncritical, or semihypnotic 
submission is at the basis of the process 
of judgment change. 

An alternative hypothesis might be 
formulated as follows: when changes in 
judgment occur, it is normally because 
the material to be judged is seen in a new 
light and has consequently changed its 
meaning. It follows from this hypothesis 
that changes in judgment cannot occur 
when the perceptual field of judgment is 
unambiguous and stable. “Prestige in- 
fluences,” “authoritative standards,”and 
“suggestions” operate when the material 
to be judged is susceptible of more than 
one meaning. In such cases, the introduc- 
tion of these factors can (although by no 
means always docs) result in a restruc- 
turing of the material so that another and 
perhaps quite contrary judgment is de- 
manded'. 

This formulation of the problem of 
judgment change stems out of the gen- 
eral approach of the Gestalt psycholo- 
gists to problems of perception and learn- 
ing. The hypothesis to be tested in this 
study was developed under the stimulus 
of Professor Max Wertheimer’s seminars. 
(S. E. Asch explicitly stated this formu- 
lation of how judgments change in his 
paper on ego and group standards in 
judgment,*" which was part of a series of 
papers on judgment.**' *“ If judgment of 
an object or idea is considered to be an 
organized response to the organization 
present in the object itself — changes in 
judgment should occur not arbitrarily. 


not as a result of the random evocation 
of this or that conditioned response, but 
as a result of appropriate response to 
changes in the organization of the ob- 
ject to be judged. 

Let us illustrate this hypothesis with 
a simple case: The judgment that “it is 
raining today” will be maintained (if 
true) even if one is told that the Weather 
Bureau expert says it is not. On the other 
hand, my judgment that “from all signs 
it will rain tomorrow” is quite likely to 
change in the face of the contrary pre- 
diction of the Weather Man, particu- 
larly if he is kind enough to tell me all 
the good meteorological reasons why he 
thinks so. In this case, the prestige of 
the Weather Bureau does not operate 
to create a mysterious sense of submis- 
sion on my part. Rather the additional 
aspects of the situation which the 
Weather Bureau either shows me or 
allows me to infer, in addition to the per- 
fectly reasonable respect I have for 
superior information, may demand a 
change in my judgment, or at least con- 
vince me that a change of my prediction 
is wise. In any case, and this is the crux 
of our hypothesis, my change of judg- 
ment, when analyzed, need not turn out 
to be uncritical or unreasoning. 

Some of the studies in the field of pres- 
tige suggestion offer at least indirect sup- 
port for our hypothesis. The study of 
Annis and Meier,*’ for example, in which 
subjects were dosed with propaganda 
abou t an unknown political figure, showed 
that the suggestions were extremely effec- 
tive in causing large shifts of opinion. 
Propaganda is effective, in other words, 
provided it has a clear field of ignorance 


persons are “critical,” “irritable,” and “derogatory” of others . . . and call their instructors by first 
names! 

“ S. E. Asch, “Studies in the Principles of Judgments and Attitudes: II. Determination of Judg- 
ments by Group and Ego Standards,” J. Sac. Psychol., 1940, XII, 433-465. 

“ S. E. Asch, H. Block and if. Ilertzman, “Studies in the Principles of Judgments and Attitudes: 
I. Two Basic Principles of Judgment,” J. Psychol., 1938, V, 219-251. 

*“ H. B. Lewis, “ Studies in the Principles of Judgments and Attitudes: II. The Influence of Political 
Attitude on the Organization and Stability of Judgments,” J. Sac. Psychol., 1940, XI, 121-146. 

13 Annis ^ nh 
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in which to operate. Kulp’s study “ 
showed, further, that authoritative sug- 
gestion must somehow be consonant with 
the subject’s frame of reference to be 
eHective. More direct evidence was ob- 
tained from unpublished e.xperiments 
performed in the Brooklyn College lab- 
oratory by S. E. Asch,“ in which the 
reasons were sought for the kind of shift 
in rating of verbal passages which Sherif “ 
and Lorge induced. The simple tech- 
nique of questioning subjects revealed 
that entirely different meaning could ac- 
crue to an identical verbal statement as 
a function of the putative authorship of 
the statement. With different meanings 
came, naturally, different ratings. 

The experiments to be reported here 
will offer additional evidence that the 
easy changes of opinion so frequently re- 
ported in the literature of social psy- 
chology are in great measure dependent 
upon the vague, often tricky character* 
of the materials with which this litera- 
ture has dealt. Since this study is the 
product of several experiments con- 
ducted over a two-year period, the main 
outlines of general procedure will be de- 
scribed before details are offered. 

A sizable group of Brooklyn College 
students was asked to rank 10 political 
slogans, chiefly of contemporary signifi- 
cance, for five characteristics; “com- 
peUingness to action,” “social signifi- 
cance,” “personal inspiration,” “author’s 
intelligence,” and “approval.” The slo- 
gans were: 

A. Give me liberty or give me dealhi 

B. America first! 

C. No peace willioul honor! 

D. Balance the budget! 

E. United we stand, divided we fall! 

F. Preparedttess for peace! 


G. Share the wealth! 

H. Workers of the world, unite! 

I. Down with all imperialist warsl 

J. Atnerica for Americans! 


Each subject was asked to state, anony- 
mously if he preferred, his political party 
preference. Mean rankings of each slogan 
for each characteristic were calculated 
for the total group and according to the 
stated political party preference of the 
subjects. These mean rankings, trans- 
lated into simple rank-order, were known 
as the Control rankings. Some time later, 
four other groups of similar subjects, 
known as the Experimental groups, were 
presented with a prepared test sheet con- 
taining a ranking of the same slogans for 
“author’s intelligence” purporting to 
have been made by an important na- 
tional political figure. The subjects were 
asked to rank the slogans for the remain- 
ing characteristics and, again, asked to 
state political party preference. In each 
of the four Experimental groups, the pre- 
sented ranking for author’s intelligence 
bore a definite relationship to the Con- 
trol ranking for “author’s intelligence” 
evolved by the first group of subjects.*® 
For E.xperimental Group A , the ranking 
presented was correlated -j-1.00 with the 
Control ranking, i.e., was an exact dupli- 
cate of it, and was presented as the 
opinion of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. For Experimental Group B, the pre- 
sented ranking was correlated —1.00 
with the Control ranking, i.e., was e.v 
actly the reverse of it, and was also 
ascribed to President Roosevelt. Experi- 
mental Group C received a standard pur- 
porting to be the opinion of ex-President 
Hoover, but this time correlating -fhOO 
with the Control ranking. Experimental 
Group D received a negatively correlat- 


®*D. H. Kulp, “Prestige as Measured by Single Experience Changes and Their Permanency,” 
J. Ediic. Res., 1934, XXVII, 663-672. 

“ S. E. Asch. Unpublished experiments. . 

“ M. Sherif, The Psychology of Social Norms, op. cit. ^ 

I. Lorge, “Prestige, Suggestion, Attitudes,” J. Soc. Psychol., 1936, VII, 386-402. 

“ The rankings for this characteristic (“ author’s intelligence”) were found in this and preceding 
studies to correlate highly with rankings for other characteristics. (See footnotes 11 and 12.) 
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Sample Test Sheet” 

In a recent informal discussion with Washington newspapermen about politics, President 
Roosevelt is reported to have made a ranking of the ten slogans listed below for “author’s 
intelligence.” Mr. Roosevelt reportedly estimated the amount of intelligence each slogan 
represented on the part of its author. This intelligence ranking is reproduced below. 

You are asked to rank the same slogans for several other characteristics: 

I. Compellingncss to Action. Rank this set of 10 slogans in the order in which you think they 
can arouse other people into activity or action. Place the number 1 beside the slogan 
you think most activating or compelling. 2 alongside the next most compelling, 3 next, 
and so on down to the slogan you think least compelling, which should receive the rank 
of 10. 

IT. Social Significance. Next rank the slogans for their social significance, i.e., in the order 
of their importance in the current problems of 20th century U.S.A. 

III. Personal Inspiration. Now rank the slogans in the order in which they could or do 
inspire you to action. 

IV. Approval. Lastly, rank the slogans in the order in which you approve of the sentiment 
expressed. That is, rank them in the order in which you believe each expresses a correct 
idea, one of which you approve. 


Slogan 


Characteristic 

Intelligence 

(Roos.) I II III IV 


A. GIVE ME LIBERTY OR GIVE ME* DEATH! ... 9 

B. AMERICA FIRST! 2 

C. NO PEACE WITHOUT HONOR! 4 

D. BALANCE THE BUDGET! 5 

E. UNITED WE STAND, DIVIDED WE FALL! ... 10 

F. PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE! 6 

G. SHARE THE WEALTH! 3 

H. WORKERS OF THE WORLD, UNITE! 7 

■ I. DOWN WITH ALL IMPERIALIST WARS! .... 8 

J. AMERICA FOR AMERICANS! 1 


POLITICAL PARTY PREFERENCE “ 


“ Subjects could sign their names if they wished. 

ing standard (—1.00) also carrying the 
authority of ex-President Hoover. A 
sample test sheet for the four Experi- 
mental groups is presented. 

The technique used may be summa- 
rized in the following terms: Two groups 
of subjects (Experimental Groups A and 
C) received suggestions presumably in 
consonance with their own notions, but 
in one case (Group A) carrying the au- 
thority of an admired and respected 
popular leader, in the other case 
(Group C), carrying the authority of an 


unpopular figure. Two other groups of 
subjects (Groups B and D) received sug- 
gestions presumably in conflict with their 
own opinions, but in one case the sugges- 
tions carried the authority of the re- 
spected leader (Group B); in the other 
case, it carried the authority of the 
political opposition (Group D). There 
were 145 subjects in the Control group, 
and approximately 90 subjects in each 
of the four Experimental groups. 

Each subject in the Experimental 
groups was asked at the conclusion of 


“This represents the test sheet of Group B: Roosevelt, — 1.00, Negative Standard. 
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Summary Table of Procedure 


Date 

N 

Group or individual 

Condition 

Sept., ’.?8 

145 

Group: Control T I 

Control; no standard presented 

Dec., ’38 

106 

Group; Group A 

Roosevelt, -i-1.00, Positive standard 

Dec., ’38 

87 

Group: Group B 

\ 

Roosevelt, —1.00. (Data lost before com- 
plete calculations.) Negative standard 

Dec., ’38 

97 

Group: Group C 

Hoover, -|-1.00, Positive standard 

Dec., ’38 

84 

Group: Group D 

Hoover, —1.00, Negative standard 

Sept , "39 

93 

Group; Control II 

Control; no standard presented 

Dec . '39 

91 

Group: Group B' 

Roosevelt, —1.00, Negative standard 

Dec., '39 

55 

Group: Control-Repeat 

No standard presented, repeat rankings 
requested 

Dec., '38- 


Individual Communists 

Browder, —0.50, Negative standard 

Dec., ’39 

20 

from Control I 


Dec., ’38- 


Individual Democrats 

Roosevelt, —1.00, Negative standard 

Jan., ’40 

20 

1 

from Control I and 
Control II 



his rankings to answer the following 
questions in writing: 1. “What did you 
think of Mr. Roosevelt’s (Hoover’s) 
ranking?” “Did you agree?” “disa- 
gree?” “Why?” 2. “Do you think you 
were influenced by Mr. Roosevelt’s 
(Hoover’s) ranking?” 3. “Were any of 
the slogans ambiguous? ” Or (alternative 
form of this question); “Which of the 
slogans did you find it hardest to judge?” 
4. “Any other comments?” 

In addition to these four Experimental 
groups, 55 subjects of the Control group 
were re-tested with the same set of slo- 
gans ranked by them two or three months 
previously. This group is known as the 
Control-Repeat group, and its rankings 
serve the obvious need for a check on the 
stability of judgments when no “influ- 
ences” are present. 

Results 

1. Treatment of Data. As in the Con- 
trol group, mean rankings of each slogan 
for each characteristic were calculated 
both for the total Experimental groups, 
and by political party subgroups. These 


mean rankings were placed in rank-order 
, and compared with the corresponding 
mean rankings obtained under Control 
conditions. Thus, the mean rankings 
made by Democrats when no standard 
was present served as Control for the 
rankings made by Democrats under E.x- 
perimental conditions. Spearman rank- 
difference correlations were found to be 
the most convenient and economical 
measure of the amount of difference be- 
tween Control and Experimental condi- 
tions. The higher the correlation, of 
course, the less the shift of rankings un- 
der E.xperimental conditions. 

The political subgroups used were as 
follows; Democrats, who were usually a 
slight plurality of the total group; Non- 
partisans, those who either gave no polit- 
ical party preference or answered the 
question with the word “none”; and a 
group of “radicals,” composed of Ameri- 
can Labor Party, Socialist, and Com- 
munist adherents.^ 

2. Shifts in Ranking tmder the Influ- 
ence of Political Authority. A comparison 
of mean rankings obtained from Groups 


“Legitimate objection may be raised to these groupings. For example, “Democrats” probably 
(to judge from inspection of their rankings) comprised “New Deal” adherents and “old-guard” 
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A, B,C, and D with the mean rankings 
made by the Control groups shows 
clearly that u)ider all experimental condi- 
tions mean rankings rcmam substantially 
unchanged! All the correlations between 
Control and Experimental rankings are 
positive and most of them are very high. 
(The higher the correlations, it will be 
remembered, the greater the similarity 
between the two sets of judgments.) The 
average correlation is +.78. 

A second result is the fact that both 
“positive” suggestions, whether from 
Roosevelt or Hoover, show less resulting 
change than both “negative” sugges- 
tions. The lowest set of correlations, i.e., 
the greatest amount of change in mean 
ranking, is obtained when the “nega- 
tive” standard is ascribed to Roosevelt. 
This difference, however, between the 
agreement obtained under Roosevelt 
— 1.00 conditions, and the agreement 
obtained under Roosevelt +1.00 condi- 
tions is small, and is far outweighed by 
the general tendency of all e.xperimental 
groups to agree with the control ranking. 

3. Shifts in Ranking, by Political Party 
Grouping. Again, as in the case of the 
total groups, the most striking tendency 
in the data is the relative stability of 
the rankings. The least change is found 
in the “radical” group, the greatest 
change among the “liberals.” As in the 
case of the total groups, the two “nega- 
tive” suggestions cause somewhat more 
shifting than the two “positive” stand- 
ards. 

Two most important facts emerge 
from a review of the results presented 
thus far: (a) The arbitrary standards or 
suggestions, whether “positive” or 
“negative,” whether sanctioned by a 
popular or an unpopulkr political figure, 
have had much less effect upon the polit- 


ical judgments of our subjects than a 
naive acceptance of the psychological 
literature on “prestige” suggestion 
would have led us to expect. These polit- 
ical judgments were not altered to the 
extent that Sherif’s or Lorge’s experi- 
ments encountered. On the contrary, 
standards in conflict with their own 
were actually rejected by our subjects. 
(b) “Radicals” seemed less susceptible 
to such shifts of ranking as did occur; 
“liberals” were most affected, particu- 
larly by a “negative” suggestion from 
Roosevelt. -The difference between these 
political groups was small, however — a 
trend rather than a distinct difference. 

How are these results to be explained? 
What are the dynamics of shifts in judg- 
ment when they do occur? What is the 
explanation for such differences in 
amount of shift between “radicals” and 
“liberals” as we did find? 

Analysis of Ikdi\tdual Responses 

It was to throw light on these problems 
that analysis of individual responses was 
undertaken. Let us consider, first, some 
typical answers to the simple questions 
asked of all the subjects who participated 
in the group experiments. For the ma- 
jority of subjects who received a test 
sheet containing Roosevelt’s “negative” 
ranking (Group B), this ranking was in 
some measure contrary to their own 
notions. To these subjects, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s performance w'as decidedly mysti- 
fying. They disagreed with his ranking, 
thought he was “mixed,” or that he 
“should not have attempted to rank the 
slogans for ‘author’s intelligence,’” or 
that he was “inconsistent.” A great 
many subjects tried to find a reason for 
the mystery. Surveying the subjects’ at- 
tempts to make sense out of the queer 


adherents. Further, the grouping of ALP’ers together mth Socialists and Communists would certainly 
be indefensible if completely homogeneous groups of subjects were necessary for these experiments. The 
groupings were arranged for two reasons: to increase the number of cases in each group; and to distin- 
guish between “liberals,” i.e.. Democrats, who believe in the maintenance of capitalism, and “radi- 
cals,” i.e., Communists, Socialists and ALP’ers, who believe that capital and labor have opposing in- 
terests. 
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opinions of their respected leader, one is 
impressed by the tremendous wealth of 
varied meaning which these slogans can 
have. Following are some direct quota- 
tions from the answers to questions: 

Dem., Roos. -1.00. “Roosevelt must 
have meant a bad, antisocial kind of inteUi- 
gence when he ranked America jor Americam 
first.” 

Still another subject makes the same 
point very neatly when he writes: 

A.L.P., Roos. —1.00. “Mr. Roosevelt’s 
rankings of the slogans was intelligent since 
he merely considered the intelligence of the 
author in putting across a point (I think) 
and not the intelligence of the point put 
across.” 

Another subject solves the problem by 
supposing that Roosevelt was trying to 
be “objective”: 

A.L.P., Roos. —1.00. “Roosevelt’s rank- 
ing shows remarkable objectivity and ability 
to look at things impersonally. I disagree 
with it.” 

Only rarely does one encounter a com- 
plete expression of blind faith such as 
this subject displays: 

Dem., Roos. —100. “I think his rankings 
influenced mine because I, like so many 
others, have also adopted (his) qualities of 
faith, hope and courage for the piloting of the 
nation through the most serious and eco- 
nomic (sic') history.” 

A rather amusing solution of the prob- 
lem comes from this subject who writes: 

A.L.P., Roos. —1.00. “Roosevelt’s rank- 
ing seems to me to be slightly off. Perhaps 
it was before he became social-conscious.” 

A most striking tendency running 
through the answers was the subjects’ 
implicit or sometimes explicit assump- 
tion that there was a right answer, which 
many of them believed Roosevelt had 


missed, either wholly or in part. For 
others, the discrepancy between their 
own judgment and Roosevelt’s could 
be explained by the possibility that there 
were really two right a7iswcrs, depending 
on the point of view from which the 
slogans were judged. Thus, for one sub- 
ject, Roosevelt “failed to distinguish 
between demagogy and truth,” while for 
another, Roosevelt deliberately set out 
to judge demagogy — “the slogans were 
demagogically clever, but a stupid boor 
could also compose them.” That Roose- 
velt’s ranking was for the most part 
thought to be wrong is evidenced by the 
relative stability of the rankings even in 
the Democratic group. That sometimes 
the subject could see how Roosevelt 
might be correct (if Roosevelt meant to 
rank demagogy, of perhaps because he 
knew people better than the subject, or 
because he was thinking of something 
else than the subject) and how, conse- 
quently. another ranking of the slogans 
might be correct, is reflected in the shifts 
which did occur. The “prestige” of 
Roosevelt operates here, but only indi- 
rectly, only in the sense that the same 
subject will be more likely (and with 
good reason !) to consider, reconsider and 
reinterpret the strange ranking of Roose- 
velt than the strange ranking of John 
Doe. 

The same general principles emerge 
when we survey the answers to questions 
obtained from the group operating under 
a positive standard with Roosevelt’s 
sanction. In this case, the great majority 
of our subjects agreed with Roosevelt’s 
ranking, a fact which is apparent, of 
course, in the statistical results. Several 
protocols are illuminating with respect 
to the nature of this agreement and the 
“influence” of it. 

Dem., Roos. -t-1.00. “It seems to me that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s rankings are fairly intelli- 


The questions were answered after rankings had been made. No hint was given that they would 
be asked until all subjects had signified that they had completed their rankings. The back of the test 
sheet was used by the subjects in recording their answers, but no changes in ranking were permitted. 
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gent on the whole. Perhaps 1 am influenced 
by Mr. Roosevelt’s ratings since I usually 
agree with his policies; however, his rating 
shows good common sense, therefore I see no 
reason not to be influenced by his ratings.” 

Dem., Roos. + 1 .00. “ Generally I approve 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s ranking. I confess, how- 
ever, to be other\vise prejudiced in favor of 
Mr. Roosevelt, but it is because I have so 
often agreed with and admired him. ... I 
don’t believe I was influenced, since I didn’t 
refer to Mr. Roosevelt’s rankings while 
making my own, but had I looked, I believe 
I should have brought myself around to his 
way of thinking.” 

A.L.P., Roos. -f-l.OO. . the fact that 
Mr. Roosevelt ranked them in a certain 
order served to strengthen my rankings if 
they did agree with his.” 

There were, of course, some disagree- 
ments, but again accompanied by an 
attempt to find a reasonable answer to 
the problem created by an unexpected 
difference of opinion. So one subject 
writes: 

Dem., Roos. -|-1.00. “I know his informal 
discussions are just means of obtaining the 
public’s reactions to varying topics.” 

Nor was the process of judging any 
different when Mr. Hoover was the au- 
thority in the situation. The majority of 
the group who W'ere presented with a 
standard correlating positively with their 
own, agreed with Mr. Hoover’s ranking. 
This included the Communists as well as 
other left-wing subjects. Some subjects 
attempted to find a solution for the 
problem of an unexpected agreement be- 
tween themselves and Mr. Hoover. Thus 
one subject writes: 

Soc., Hoov. -t-1.00. “I agree mostly. I 
think Mr. Hoover’s ranking is that of a 
typical hypocrite and liar. I’m sure he 
wouldn’t want to stand united with people 
like me. Neither is he against all imperialist 
wars!” 

Another subject writes: 

Dem., Hoov. -t-1.00. “Strangely enough, 
I found myself in agreement W'ith several of 


Mr. Hoover’s rankings. I was really sur- 
prised, and in some cases quite pleased with 
our Republican ex-President. ... I expected 
Mr. Hoover to choose Give me liberty or give 
me death at the beginning. To me it is a 
hand-tailored slogan for chubby old Herb.” 

Only an occasional subject indicated 
that Mr. Hoover’s name might be a prej- 
udicing factor, and one of the subjects, 
admitting the prejudice, still agreed with 
Mr. Hoover. As this subject put it: 

Dem., Hoov. -|-1.00. “I have a strong 
prejudice against the overstuffed baloney 
who was our last President, so my rating 
would uncontrollably be opposed to his. 
Still, in this case, I agree with him.” 

Hoover’s negatively correlating stand- 
"fird evoked general disagreement, even 
from the few lonely Republicans who 
sometimes found their way into our 
groups. As for the possible influence 
which Mr. Hoover’s rankings might have 
had, one subject put it forcefully, when 
he wrote: 

Nonpart., Hoov. —1.00. “Mr. Hoover 
could influence the American Manufacturer’s 
Association, and I’m not a member.” 

An Individu.vl Experiment 

The clearest insight into the nature of 
the subject’s responses to “prestige sug- 
gestion” in this experiment, was ob- 
tained, however, from a modest program 
of individual experimentation in progress 
during the entire period of group experi- 
ments. The same technique was used as 
that described for the Experimental 
groups, but under conditions of individ- 
ual rather than group experimentation. 
A few Communists in the Control groups 
selected at random were recalled individ- 
ually about two months after they had 
made their initial ranking, and pre- 
sented with a test sheet containing a 
ranking of the slogans for “author’s in- 
telligence” purporting to have been made 
by Earl Browder, General Secretary of 
the Communist Party of the U. S. A. 
This ranking was, in each case, correlated 
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— 0.50 with the ranking which each sub- 
ject had actually made in the Control 
series. Thus the subject, in this proce- 
dure, was confronted with a partial re- 
versal of his own actual ranking, carrjdng 
the authority of his acknowledged politi- 
cal leader. The subject’s task was, as in 
the group experiment, to rank the re- 
maining slogans. An identical procedure 
was likewise followed with a small num- 
ber of Democrats, who were given a 
conflicting standard (—1.00) purporting 
to be Presidenl Roosevelt’s. 

At the conclusion of the rankings, a 
fairly extensive interview was obtained 
with each subject. The following ques- 
tions were asked during the course of the 
interview: “Have j’our rankings changed 
since last time? ” “ Do you remember the 
rankingsj’ou made last time?” “WTiich?” 
“What did you think of Mr. Browder’s 
(Roosevelt’s) ranking?” “Do you think 
you were influenced by it?” “Were any 
slogans ambiguous?” “IVhich?” 

When these questions had been an- 
swered, the experimenter produced the 
subject’s original rankings (Control) and 
went over both sets of rankings witli the 
subject, noting changes and asking for 
explanations. 

Most of the Communists refused to be- 
lieve that the given ranking correctly 
represented Mr. Browder’s complete 
opinions. Some few subjects suspected a 
hoax. Thus one girl said, indignantly, 
“Do you really expect me to believe that 
these are Browder’s rankings? ” The ma- 
jority of subjects were more naive, but 
attempted to explain the discrepancy 
reasonably. So, one subject said: “If 
Mr. Browder said that, he must have 
been misquoted by the newspapermen 
who reported him.” Or, as another sub- 
ject phrased it: “Browder should not 
have made rankings for intelligence. The 
intelligence of the author is irrelevant to 
the slogan.” 

Still another phrasing runs: “I can’t 
account for these rankings at all. Unless 
he had a different conception entirely. 


. . .” Or, “He did it, of course, in answer 
to a stupid question.” “I don’t think he 
really said tliis, but maybe he was think- 
ing of slogans clever enough to confuse 
the people.” 

Certain shifts of ranking, of course, 
occurred. But the way in which they oc- 
curred is the crucial point. What hap- 
pened was a reinterpretation of the slo- 
gan’s meaning so that another judgment 
of it was possible — as correct, in the sub- 
ject’s eyes, as the first judgment. The 
authoritative standard placed the slogan 
in a new context for the subject — and 
it became possible for him to reorganize 
his entire series of rankings. For example, 
the slogan America first! was ranked by 
one Communist verj' low in social sig- 
nificance and approval (i.e., 9, 10) on the 
first test. Browder’s ranking was, of 
course, much higher. On re-test, the sub- 
ject changed the ranking with the follow- 
ing explanation : Formerly the slogan had 
meant a “jingoistic phrase.” Now it 
meant that “America is our primary 
problem,” and it was therefore ranked 
high. Its still possible chauvinistic im- 
plications, however, kept the slogan 
ranked low in inspiration. As this sub- 
ject put it, “the slogans gathered a new 
meaning from a reappraisal,” although 
the subject did think it “unjust to pre- 
sent them to me out of context.” 

There were numerous other instances 
of the same phenomenon: Balance the 
budget! had meant, on the first test, 
“abolish relief,” and was ranked low. 
Now it meant: “lower war appropria- 
tions, [higher] undistributed surplus 
taxes, more relief money — in short, bal- 
ance the human budget.” “This slogan,” 
said the subject, “might mean what I 
want it to mean.” 

No peace without honor! recalled for one 
subject the propaganda used by certain 
groups before our entrance into the First 
World War. On re-test (Nov. 1938), the 
subject said: “People are beginning to 
feel that way since Munich.” So the slo- 
gan Preparedness for peace! was ranked 
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low by several subjects in their first judg- 
ment. On the second occasion, it was 
ranked higher, not simply because Earl 
Browder said so, but because Browder’s 
rankings set the subject to wondering 
whether the slogan could not mean “pre- 
pare against Fascist aggression.” The 
important point to emphasize here is that 
in view of the ambiguous nature of a 
slogan without context, both interpreta- 
tions of it were equally possible. In other 
words, the subject did not blindly change 
his mind. On the contrary, the context, 
the point of view from which the slogans 
were viewed, changed — actually the slo- 
gan changed its very meaning — so that, 
in consequence, another judgment of it 
was made. Mr. Browder’s influence was 
in the nature of a doubt-producing 
agency — doubt whether the subject’s in- 
terpretation of the slogan was the only 
one possible. “Browder’s statement 
threw a different light on the issue,” one 
subject said. And since the doubt did 
arise, and since presumably Mr. Browder 
might reasonably be supposed in certain 
instances to judge better, and since, as a 
result, the subject saw the possibility of an- 
other interpretation, the rankings some- 
times were shifted. 

The behavior of the Democrats under 
Roosevelt’s contrary “influence” shows 
the same principles. In their case, how- 
ever, more of the subjects seemed to find 
more of the slogans ambiguous. We quote 
the protocol of one subject as an example 
of the type of response frequently found 
among Democrats; “In fact I felt it was 
difficult to rank all the slogans. They’re 
so general, not concrete enough and in- 
fluenced greatly, I think, by one’s social 
and political and economic background. 
I found I wasn’t too sure of anything.” 

It may also be noted that this subject 
changed his judgment of the slogan 
America for Americans! an occurrence 
never found among Communists. He de- 
scribed this slogan as most imclear, a 


description in which he was joined by 
five of his fellow-Democrats. Whereas 
among the Communists tlie possibilities 
for reinterpretation lay mainly in slogans 
like Preparedness for peace! and No peace 
without honor!, for the Democrats, all the 
slogans, including America for Ameri- 
cans! sometimes became ambiguous un- 
der the influence of the negative stand- 
ards. The trend of the difference between 
Conimunists and Democrats cannot be 
accounted for, then, by supposing that 
Democrats are more readily and blindly 
susceptible to the effects of “prestige 
suggestion.” Rather, the difference be- 
tween Communists and Democrats is 
simply a difference in the frequency with 
which the slogans could change their 
meaning. This quantitative difference 
seemed to be a reflection of the clarity 
of the subjects’ opinions. The Commu- 
nists seemed to know something more of 
•the authorship and contemporary uses to 
which the slogans were put. 

Discussion of Results 

The results of this experiment have 
offered confirmation of the h)q3othesis 
put forward at the beginning of this 
paper. Let us recapitulate our findings 
by fitting them into a generalized, sche- 
matic account of the process by which 
our subjects’ judgments changed in the 
presence of an authoritative standard. 

Opinions usually have certain rami- 
fications into other beliefs. Beliefs are not 
held in isolation, but are organized into 
interdependent patterns, frequently ex- 
tending over wide areas of ideas. My 
opinion of a political event is part of a 
widely ramifying pattern of beliefs con- 
cerning other political, social and eco- 
nomic events. The matrix of beliefs from 
which a single opinion stems, or, in other 
words, the background of understanding 
from which a belief springs, may be called 
the “frame of reference” of that opin- 
ion.“ (Frequently, as in the case of these 


“ H. J. Wegrocki, op. cit. 
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experiments, the 'ingle opinion is ex- 
tracted from the matrix of allied Ijeliefs 
to form a verx' artihcial kind of unitj 

Now the frame of reference in which a 
belief is held may be clear and unequivo- 
cal — the body of beliefs, in other words, 
fully understood —or it may be hazy and 
uncertain. For many of our subjects, the 
opinions requested of them by our tech- 
nique were of necessity derived from a 
most ambiguous background of under- 
standing. 

The “prestige’’ of a suggestion fimc- 
tions to provide context for the new ma- 
terial which confronts the individual. 
The same statement made by Roosevelt 
and Hoover obviouslj' meant different 
things to our subjects, from what they 
knew of the philosophies and actions of 
both men. It is clear that the name 
“Roosevelt” attached to a statement 
did not ordinarily create a dimming of 
the Democrats’ “critical faculties,” a> 
sense of submission of his beliefs to 
Roosevelt's, since conflicting suggestions 
coming from Roosevelt were rejected by 
most of our subjects. 

On the contrarj', the name “Roose- 
velt” attached to a statement often en- 
dowed it, by a highly rational process, 
with a meaning congruent with the 
known background of Roosevelt’s his- 
tory. This process is beautifully illus- 
trated in our results. Roosevelt's “nega- 
tive’’ ranking was achtally made to mean 
{by many of our subjects) something con- 
gruent with Roosevelt’s known views. Or 
else, the subjects wrote and said, Roose- 
velt must have been thinking of “the 
intelligence of the author putting across 
a point, and not the intelligence of the 
point put across.” 

Confronted with Roosevelt’s “sugges- 
tion,” the individual whose general polit- 
ical attitude was like Roosevelt’s was 
apt to treat the suggestion with respect. 
The same individual would not be as 
ready to give respect to an identical 
statement from Hoover, not simply be- 
cause Roosevelt had more “prestige” 


than Hoover, but because the known 
background of Hoover’s career created a 
quite different context front which the 
statement might derive a different mean- 
ing. In both cases, however, the Lontcnl 
of the statement was more important 
than its authorship: Both “negative” 
suggestions, whether Roosevelt's or 
Hoover’s, operated in similar ways in 
our experiments, and the results from 
both “positive’’ suggestions were also 
alike. 

If the suggestion (the meaning of 
which depends both on actual content 
and authorship) can, as it did in our ex- 
pieriments, cause a shifting of the particu- 
lar opinion from one context to another, 
cause a reorganization of the subject’s 
understanding, a re-patterning of his be- 
liefs, and if the new pattern thus created 
seems at least as clear and correct as the 
old, then a “change of opinion’ may take 
place, or rather a new opinion may evoke, 
Browder’s ranking of the slogan, .Vo 
peace without honor!, seemed as good to 
our Communist subject as her own, once 
the slogan was interpreted as referring 
to the Munich Treaty of 1938. If the 
new pattern seems more correct than the 
old, a new opinion will almost certainly 
result. 

Possibilities for the reorganization of 
beliefs depend upon two conditions: 
(a) The first of these is the objective 
nature of the material which is being 
judged — its evident truth or falsity, 
clarity or unclarity. Some of our opin- 
ions, the truth of which has been proven 
by varieties of experience, cannot be 
“ changed ” by suggestions. Objectively 
unclear and doubtful “facts,” on the 
other hand, can readily be seen in a new 
light, (b) The second condition upon 
which the possibility of reorganization of 
beliefs rests is the nature of the frame of 
reference from which the subject views 
the situation. Certain beliefs are tangen- 
tial and of secondary importance in the 
frame of reference of a particular individ- 
ual; others, central or focal. (Twoindivid- 
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uals may actually hold the same beliefs, 
but in such different frames of reference 
that the similarity of their ideas is only 
verbal.) Beliefs which are crucial or focal 
points in our understanding of events, 
axial points of our frames of reference 
will not easily be changed by suggestion. 
A Communist, for example, will most 
probably not change his belief that there 
are classes in a capitalist society, if Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, and Stalin could all be 
made to “suggest” the contrary. Periph- 
eral beliefs, which can be held as readily 
in one frame of reference as another, can 
be readily re-patterned. These were the 
beliefs which showed the shifts of ranking 
obtained in our experiments. 

Su m mary 

1. All our subjects kept their rankings 
of political slogans relatively unchanged 
under the influence of either conflicting 
or agreeing standards. 

2. Conflicting standards were “re- 
jected” whether their imputed source 
was a popular or unpopular political 
figure. 


3. Differences in shift among the polit- 
ical subgroups were small; “radicals” 
shifted their judgments least, “liberals,” 
most. 

4. Attempts were made by our sub- 
jects to provide for themselves reason- 
able explanations for the conflicting sug- 
gestions purporting to be Roosevelt’s and 
for the “positive” suggestions purport- 
ing to be Hoover’s. In other words, the 
authoritativeness of a standard or sug- 
gestion, i.e., its effectiveness, requires, as 
a minimum condition, the presence of 
some point of integration between it and 
the subject’s opinions. 

5. The “prestige” of a suggestion, the 
source of it, functioned to provide con- 
text for the statement. It was often in 
terms of this context that the statement 
had its meaning. 

6. When it was effective, the sugges- 
tion usually operated to redefine an am- 
'biguous situation. The subjects did not 
simply “change their minds.” Rather, 
the slogans they were judging appeared 
in a new light, acquired a new meaning, 
and thus demanded a new judgment. 


3 . 

IMITATION AND INDEPENDENT LEARNING 

By Neal E. Miller and ’John Dollard 


According to the preceding analysis, one 
of the important variables determining 
whether or not a stage of imitative be- 
havior will facilitate the learning of in- 
dependent behavior is the degree to which 
the subject is e.xposed to the relevant en- 
vironmental cues during imitative be- 
havior. Thus, the more the act of imita- 
tion helps to direct the imitator’s 
attention toward those of the environ- 
mental cues which are relevant and so 
makes them distinctive while the cor- 


rect response is being performed, the more 
likely Uie 'imitator is to become able to 
perform independently, in the absence 
of the model. And conversely, the more 
the act of imitation directs the imitator’s 
attention away from the relevant envi- 
ronmental cues, the less likely the im- 
itator is to learn the cue-response con- 
nections which wiU enable him to per- 
form independently, in the absence of 
the leader. The purpose of the following 
experiment was to test these predictions. 


From Neal E. Miller and John Dollard, Socid Learning and hnitalion (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941). Reprinted by permission of the authors and the publisher. 
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In order to test for the effect of direct- 
ing attention toward or away from rel- 
evant cues in the environment, two situa- 
tions were compared. One of these situa- 
tions was set up so that the subjects who 
imitated were vividly exposed to the 
relevant cue, whereas the subjects who 
did not imitate were not exposed to this 
cue. After responding in this situation, 
one would expect the imitators to have 
progressed further toward learning to 
perform the correct response independ- 
ently than the nonimitators. The second 
situation, employed for control compari- 
son, was the same as the first in every 
respect except that the response of imita- 
tion did not expose the subjects to the 
relevant environmental cue, while the 
response of nonimitation did vividly ex- 
pose the subjects to this cue. After trials 
in this situation, one would expect dif- 
ferent results; The subjects who had not 
imitated should have progressed further* 
toward learning how to perform the cor- 
rect response independently. Since the 
degree to which imitation directs the 
subject’s attention toward the relevant 
environmental cue is the only factor in 
which these two conditions are different, 
positive results would confirm the the- 
oretical expectation that this factor is 
important. 

The subjects used in this experiment 
were the same forty first-grade students 
who had just finished Experiment 6. 
Half of them had learned to imitate and 
half of them had learned to nonimitate 
in going to one of two boxes for candy. 
In the present experiment, the imitators 
and nonimitators were each divided into 
two subgroups. For purposes of reference, 
the first pair of these subgroups, ten 
imitators and ten nonimitators, to be 
used in the first situation, may be 
designated as Section I, and the second 
pair of subgroups, ten imitators and ten 
nonimitators, to be used in the second 


situation, maj' be designated as Sec- 
tion II. 

The physical setup of this experiment 
was, in general, quite similar to that em- 
ployed in Experiment 5. The starting 
point of the subjects was marked on the 
floor. Ten feet from the starting point 
and ten feet apart two chairs were placed 
on the corners of the base of an imaginar)- 
equilateral triangle, of which the starting 
point was the apex. On each chair was a 
box with a hinged lid. These were similar 
in every respect to those employed in 
Experiment 5, except that each had a 
quarter-inch hole drilled through the 
center of the lid. This hole was one and 
one half inches from the front of the lid 
and slanted down toward the center of 
the back at a forty-five-degree angle. 
Into either of the boxes could be placed 
a small portable flashlight lantern.* 

The problem for the subjects in Sec- 
tion I was to learn that candy was always 
to be found in the box containing the 
light. The flashlight lantern was placed 
in the bottom of the front of the box 
with its lens facing up. The candy was 
placed directly on top of the lens. The 
lid was closed, and a small beam of light , 
was unobtrusively visible shining out 
through the quarter-inch hole in the top . 
as the relevant environmental cue. 

On the first trial, the leader was given 
his turn first. He always xvent to the box 
containing the light and the candy. When 
opening it, he was careful to stand so 
that the additional light, which other- 
wise would have been visible with the lid 
of the box up, was shielded from the sub- 
ject. After the leader had his turn, the 
dependent subject was given his turn. 
On these turns, each imitator, because 
of his previous training, went to the same 
box as the leader. Upon lifting the lid of 
the box, each imitator was vividly ex- 
posed to the cue of the light while reach- 
ing for the candy. The nonimitators, on 


* A two-cell flashlight lantern with a lens two and one-eighth inches in diameter; trade name, 
Niagara Junior Guide No. 12. 
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the other hand, went to the other box. 
Upon lifting its lid, they were not ex- 
posed to the light and did not get candy. 
For both groups of subjects, the first 
trial contained only one turn. This was 
necessary in order to prevent the non- 
imitators from correcting their response 
and being exposed, in the same way as 
the imitators, to the light as a very dis- 
tinctive and vivid cue. 

On the second trial, the light and 
candy were shifted to the box in the 
other position in order to determine what 
independent learning had occurred as a 
result of the first trial. The subjects were 
given this second trial without any 
leader. 

Because the light was the only cue that 
was shifted when the reward was shifted, 
the presence of light in one box and ab- 
sence of light in the other box was the 
relevant cue. Other cues, such as the 
position of the boxes, were irrelevant in 
that they were not correlated with the 
reward. In this case, the presence of the 
light in the correct box was more striking 
and distinctive as a cue than the absence 
of a light in the other box because lights 
are not to be found in most boxes of this 
kind, and because the difference in il- 
lumination between the light in the one 
box and its background was greater than 
■the difference in illumination between 
the shadow in the other box and its 
background.* 

Since the response of the imitators, 
opening the lid of the correct box, vividly 
exposed them to the light as a distinctive 
relevant cue at just the moment that 
they were reaching for the candy, one 
would expect the goal response of reach- 
ing for the candy to be attached to this 
cue. On the test trial, one would expect 
this response to generalize to the situa- 
tion in which only a little light was shin- 
ing through the hole in the top of the 
box. This generalization would be ex- 
pected to be facilitated by previous ex- 


periences in which feeble lights seepmg 
out through holes have been associated 
with bright lights behind obstacles such 
as doors and by the complex verbal re- 
sponses learned during such experiences. 
Therefore, on this test trial, one would 
expect the imitators, who were vividly 
exposed to the correct cue, the light, as 
a result of having followed the leader, to 
be more likely to respond to the light in 
the absence of the leader and hence to 
make a correct choice. Conversely, one 
would expect the nonimitators, who, as a 
result of not following the leader, had 
not been vividly exposed to the light as 
the correct cue, to be less likely to suc- 
ceed. 

In order to demonstrate that any such 
success was the result of being exposed 
to the correct cue. Section II was used as 
a control group. The problem for these 
subjects was to learn that candy was al- 
•ways to be found in the box opposite to 
the one containing the light. In all other 
respects the procedure was the same. On 
the first trial, the leader had his turn 
first. He always went to the box opposite 
to the one containing the light. After he 
had had his turn of going to the correct 
box and getting his candy, the dependent 
subject was given his turn. On these 
turns, the imitators, because of their 
previous training, went to the same box 
as the leader. Upon lifting the lid of the 
box they got candy but were not e.xposed 
to the relevant cue, the light. The non- 
imitators on the other hand, because of 
their previously learned tendency, went 
to the opposite box from the leader. This 
trial was, of course, an error. But upon 
lifting the lid of this box they were viv- 
idly exposed to the relevant cue, the 
light. Thus the extinction resulting from 
nonreward was attached to the response 
of going toward a light. Since the sub- 
jects were already sophisticated and 
knew that eliminating an error was a 
step toward candy, it is probable that, 


* Contrast with background is a factor which has been emphasized by Gestalt psychologists. 
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in addition to the effects of experimental 
extinction, the effects of turning away 
from the light were strengthened by the 
acquired reward value of eliminating an 
error. 

On the second trial, the light was 
shifted to the other box. The problem 
stiff was to find the candy, which was in 
the box without the light. In order to test 
what independent learning had occurred 
as a result of the first trial, the subjects 
were given a second trial without a 
leader. On this trial, one would expect 
the nonimitators, who had been vividly 
exposed to the relevant cue while turning 
away from the box not containing the 
candy, to tend to respond to this relevant 
cue again. The imitators, not having 
been exposed to the relevant cue, would 
be expected to respond on the basis of 
position or other irrelevant cues which 
would lead them to make errors. Thus 
the nonimitators should make more cor- 
rect responses on the trial without a 
leader than would the imitators. 

The results confirm the deductions. 
When the conditions were arranged so 
that imitation facilitated and nonimita- 
tion hindered the subject from exposing 
himself to the relevant cue, the imitators 


did better than the nonimitators in the 
test for independent learning. On the 
other hand, when tlie conditions were 
arranged so that imitation hindered and 
nonimitation facilitated the subject in 
exposing himself to the relevant cue, the 
imitators did more poorly than the non- 
imitators in the test for independent 
learning. Under the first set of condi- 
tions, 90 percent of the imitators and 
only 40 percent of the nonimitators made 
correct responses when tested for inde- 
pendent learning. A difference of this 
magnitude would be expected by chan* 
only approximately one time in a hun- 
dred. Under the second conditions, 30 
percent of the imitators and 100 percent 
of the nonimitators made correct re- 
sponses when tested for independent 
learning. A difference of this magnitude 
would be expected by chance less than 
one time in a thousand. Thus, it is con- 
clusively demonstrated that the degree 
to which responses of imitation or non- 
imitation facilitate or hinder exposure to 
Uie relevant cue is a crucial factor in de- 
termining the extent to which they will 
facilitate or hinder the course of learning 
to respond independently. 


4 . 

VARIATIONS IN SYMPATHETIC BEHAVIOR ON THE 
PLAYGROUND By Lois Barclay Murphy 


Our culture produces a variety of sym- 
pathetic responses among children in the 
nursery school; in any group these will 
be distributed among individual children 
in different proportions, depending upon 
characteristics of the group structure and 
of the children as individuals. In analyz- 
ing group structure, we found that chil- 
dren who received many sympathetic 


responses also received in certain cases 
many unsympathetic ones; and in an- 
alyzing individual differences, we found 
that children who gave large numbers of 
sympathetic responses frequently also 
gave large numbers of unsympathetic re- 
sponses. Furthermore, ranks on sympa- 
thetic responses differed somewhat from 
one measure to another. We may grant 


From Lois B. Murphy, Social Behavior and Child Personality (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1937). Copyright, 1937, by Columbia University Press. Reprinted by permission of the 
author and the publisher. 
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the limitations of the measure directly, 
and the fact that these limitations arc 
probably responsible for pari of this dif- 
ference. Furthermore, children who had 
high scores in sympathy records some- 
times showed considerable unsympa- 
thetic behavior and frequently had high 
scores in aggression. The agreement of 
raters with one another that a child is 
outstandingly sympathetic does not 
prove that a child who is found to be 
outstandingly sympathetic will actually 
be sympathetic on every occasion that 
sympathy is called for, or even on most 
occasions that sympathy is called for; 
nor does the agreement of combined rat- 
ings with objective observational records; 
nor the internal consistency of a large 
series of items of sympathetic behavior. 
A child may be extremely sympathetic 
one day in one group, and very aggressive 
the next day with a different combination 
of children. Our records show a wide 
variety of combinations of behavior — 
some children (Janet, Kenneth, Heidi) 
were relatively free from aggression of 
any sort, while others (Alfred, Julius, 
Patrick, Reinhardt, Philomena) were not 
merely aggressive but mean on occasion. 
We are suggesting here that while the 
statistical material presented in the last 
two chapters leads to clear conclusions 
so long as we are willing to work on a 
superficial descriptive level, it also raises 
important questions which cannot be 
answered by the use of statistical pro- 
cedures now available. Attempting to 
answer these questions by further anal- 
ysis of relationships in “qualitative” 
terms may help to clarify the problem. 
The concept, “analysis of relationships,” 
as used from now on, will refer not to 
statistical measurement of association of 
two variables, but to observation of the 
coexistence of two variables, or a sequen- 
tial relation between two or more vari- 
ables, in described situations. 

In a culture so complex as this, similar 
behavior may appear with quite different 
meanings, depending upon the total ori- 


entation of the child. The varieties of 
meaning, which apparently simple overt 
items of behavior may have to a child, 
can be seen from a brief analysis of con- 
texts of behavior. For example, “stares 
at crying child” occurs under the follow- 
ing circumstances: 

(1) A child busy at work hears a cry 
and looks up, stares a moment, then con- 
tinues his work without further atten- 
tion; 

(2) A child at work hears a cry, looks 
up, stares, returns to work, stares again, 
with apparently definite interest in the 
crj-ing child; 

(3) A child who is unoccupied, and is 
merely standing near the wall, stares at 
the rest of the children ; his attention may 
be caught by the most vivid stimulus, 
which might be a crying child; or, since 
he is somewhat uncomfortable himself, 
his “threshold may be lowered” for re- 

* sponse to crying, so that the response is 
more prolonged; 

(4) A child who is either occupied or 
unoccupied may stare, at the first sound 
of a cry, and this may be followed by a 
further verbal, individual, or active re- 
sponse to the crying child; 

(5) A child who ordinarily ignores an- 
other child’s cry completely, stares if the 
cry comes from a new child, or a familiar 
child in a new situation, or if he suspects 
that something similar may happen to 
himself; 

(6) The stare is sometimes accom- 
panied by an anxious expression, if the 
child who is crying is in a friendly rela- 
tion; by a sneer or look of secret triumph, 
if the child is in a competitive relation; 
by a look of blank curiosity, if the child 
is a stranger; by a look of puzzled won- 
dering, when the watcher appears not to 
understand the situation he is watching. 

In other words, a stare appears in a 
context of sympathy or curiosity; it is 
sometimes the only overt sign of intense 
inner feeling, or the predecessor of en- 
ergetic, active response; or sometimes it 
is merely a casual reaction of the mo- 
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ment. The criteria by which all these 
possibilities are judged are too subtle to 
be susceptible of “objective” measure- 
ment in our present state of research in 
tliis field. All observer, who has been 
with a group of children for a consider- 
able length of time, will have definite 
insight regarding these various kinds of 
“stares,” and will be aware of differences 
in the context of an item of response of 
this sort, which someone unacquainted 
with the group would not perceive. 

Similarly, the “defense of a child who 
is attacked” occurs in a variety of emo- 
tional backgrounds: 

(1) A child who is seldom spontane- 
ously aggressive occasionally “punishes” 
a child attacking another child (for in- 
stance, Janet, who had a consistently low 
score in aggressiveness by all measure- 
ments, pounded Lucinda when she 
pushed Davis off a wagon) ; 

(2) A child who seldom attacks an- * 
other spontaneously makes a habit of 
hitting or “spanking ” children who have 
attacked another child; 

(3) A child who is frequently aggres- 
sive finds defense the most natural 
method of expressing sympathy. 

In cases like the first, a child who 
avoids physical combat in general (as 
children sensitive to pain and physical 
contact frequently do) sometimes re- 
sorts to it under special provocation, 
which may be either social in direction 
or self-defensive. In the second instance, 
a child may have a considerable tendency 
toward aggression, which is effectively 
restrained by home taboos so far as 
spontaneous attack is concerned; some- 
times in these situations, the opportunity 
for physical punishment, as a legitimate 
outlet of aggression, comes as a release 
from severe repression. In cases like the 
third, where a child’s thresholds are low 
for any aggression response, both spon- 
taneous hits and defenses of others come 
easily, and probably have little difference 
in value for the children. 

“Tells teacher that a child is crying” 


IS also bound up with a varied group of 
contexts: 

(1) A child who talks more easily than 
he manipulates the world may habitually 
use tills metliod of helping, for lack of 
other resources; 

(2) A child who is dependent on adults 
and is inhibited in the nursery-school 
situation from talking to them, may take 
advantage of an opportunity (which is 
afforded by another child’s need or dis- 
tress) to talk to the teacher without pro- 
voking disapproval; 

(3) A child who usually responds to a 
distress situation in a practical way, sub- 
stitutes verbal responses of this sort when 
he is baffled by a different situation. 

Here again sympathy is frequently in- 
volved in a tangle of social and self mo- 
tives; only long e.xperience with the 
child, in a variety of situations, could 
permit interpretation of the total sig- 
nificance of an item of behavior such as 
one of these. 

In the varieties of significance attached 
to similar overt behaviors just discussed, 
habitual attitudes of different children 
must be understood before interpretation 
is possible. A temporary context of feel- 
ing is often important, also, to e.\plain 
behavior that is rare for the individual or 
for the group. It was very unusual in any 
of the nursery-school groups for children 
to cry out loud when another child cried. 
But this did happen occasionally, when 
a child’s readiness was great because of 
newness in the group or disturbance of 
some other sort. 

Jan. 2Q, ip34 

Reinhardt had been knocked down by 
Patrick. He ran to a teacher, sobbing 
heavily. Annabelle, a new child in the 
group, left the swing, went over to 
Reinhardt and the teacher; as she 
stood there her face took on a sad ex- 
pression, her lip quivered, and she 
burst into tears. The teacher and Rein- 
hardt comforted her and assured her 
that Reinhardt was all right. Then she 
went back to play. 
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While concern with self-needs usually 
predominated over response to others, 
there were occasions when a child would 
stop crying, to pay attention to some 
oilier child’s claims. Doubtless the 
strength of appeal of the object com- 
peting for attention, and the intensity of 
the child’s emotion, would determine 
whether or not such a shift would take 
place. In the following instance, the di- 
rection of interest of the group may have 
been an important factor in the shift. 

AprU 4, 1934 

Davis cried in the elevator, not wanting 
to go with the group to hear music. 
PhUomena and Beulah (the only ones in 
the elevator) looked. 

Beulah said, “ See Philomena’s nice new 
suit.” 

Philomena approached Beulah and said, 
“I have a sore finger”; she showed her 
the finger. 

Beulah looked at Philomena’s finger. 

Davis looked at the finger and stopped 
crying. 

Here the security value of joming in 
the group by looking with the others at 
Philomena’s finger prevailed over the 
drive to get attention by crying; or the 
discomfort Davis himself had suffered 
lowered his threshold for response to that 
of Philomena; or the interest value of 
Philomena’s sore finger in itself com- 
peted successfully with the attention 
value of his own plight, just as the atten- 
tion value of an auto accident may com- 
pete successfully with that of hunger in 
many adults, without necessarily involv- 
ing much sympathy. 

Children like Sturgis and Janet, who 
were almost invariably sympathetic to 
other children’s wishes and distress so 
long as no conflict with their own needs 
was involved, would, however, defend 
their own play arrangements or property 
when another child interfered with these. 
In one incident, two-year-old Joy^ce 
riiowed a desire for a train of blocks with 
which Sturgis was playing. Joyce was a 
“baby” who usually got a sympathetic 


response from most members of the 
group, and Sturgis was a rather nonag- 
gressive child, who was apt to respond 
sympathetically if he responded at all. 
In this iirstancc, however, he is absorbed 
with the train, and pulls it away from 
Joyce. The chief respect in which ho ap- 
pears more responsive tlian a more ego- 
centric child would be in this situation 
appears when he suggests, “You get an- 
other one,” instead of hitting her for 
attempting to take his train. Few adults 
could do more than Sturgis did in this 
situation, and when we say he was “usu- 
ally sympathetic,” we mean that he was 
sympathetic if being so was not too 
costly. 

In the case of Julius and Allen, a sense 
of guilt for either intentional or uninten- 
tional hurt to another child resulted in 
flight from the situation; in Julius’ case 
this was verj’ unusual, for ordinarily he 
•was first to the rescue. 

March 16, 1Q33 

Alfred, Merea, and Marian were in the 
sand box. 

Alfred poured sand on Aferea’s head, 
threw sand in Marian’s face. 

Marian cried. 

Alfred looked around, ran oil to Uic block 
house. 

lie shut the door to the block house, 
shutting himself in. 

He came out, ran to Marian, looked at her 
face carefully. 

Teacher said, “When saml gets into 
Marian’s eyes, it hurts. Sand is to play 
with.” 

Alfred looked and then gently brushed off 
Alarian’s lace. 

Alfred is the little boy whose nurse was 
so aggressive; evidently he expected 
sharp attack from an adult as punish- 
ment. He first escaped from the scene, 
then, reassured by the teacher’s very 
mild comment, made recompense after- 
ward. 

In certoin cases, pressure of the group 
appeared to be partly responsible for a 
child’s response to the distress of another 
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child. In one instance, two other children 
approached to look, after Peter took 
away Daniel’s block; a teacher also 
watched. It seems likely that Peter’s 
restitution of the block was a response 
to these elements in the situation, quite 
as much as to Daniel’s screaming pro- 
test. 

Frustration in an initial friendly ap- 
proach was frequently followed by ag- 
gressiveness among the youngest chil- 
dren. In the following instance, the 
observer felt that Denison’s first ap- 
proach was genuinely friendly, but when 
it was balked, he became violent. 

May 8, IQ34 

Joyce was resting. 

Denison approached her with his hands 
out toward her. 

He looked at the teacher and said, “Joyce, 
wake up? ” 

Teacher said, “She’s still resting.’’ 

Denison picked up some sand and threw, 
it at Joyce. 

Teacher said, “It will get in her eyes.” 

He kissed Joyce. 

Teacher took him away. 

This shift from a mild, friendly, or af- 
fectionate approach to a sadistic one is 
rather common, and recognition of this 
is very important for an understanding 
of the fundamental ambivalence of ag- 
gressive drives. The mother who gets a 
dog for her son who teases the neighbor’s 
younger boy too much, and the teacher 
who asks her behavior-problem, spit- 
ball firing pupil to take responsibility for 
the blackboards or the turtles, recognize 
this double potentiality in what both the 
mother and the teacher would call a 
“need for an outlet.” Yet it is implicitly 
ignored when we think and speak in 
terms of aggressive “traits,” as though 
they were inherently destructive. 

It was unconunon, in the case of sev- 
eral children, for a child to persist in the 
attempt to make a social contact with 
one child after it had been rejected; usu- 
ally the child who was seeking response 
would approach another child. In some 


cases, however, one method of approach 
was substituted for another. 

May 8, 1034 

When resting, Denison pulled Joyce’s 
hand. 

She puUed it away. 

Denison then patted her back. 

Joyce said, “Don’t.” 

The teacher took Joyce to the other mat 

In other cases, and this was particularly 
characteristic of Julius in Group H, the 
child seemed perplexed at the rejection, 
and tried to find out why it had occurred, 
reiterating his innocence of aggressive 
intent. On more than one occasion, Julius 
was found actively hugging a child, usu- 
ally a smaller one; when he kept on hug- 
ging, even after the child begged or cried 
to be let alone, and the teacher inter- 
fered, Julius would say, “But I’m just 
loving him.” It is true that Julius’ ag- 
gressive loving was frequently lacking in 
any insight into the feelings of the child 
he wanted to love, just as is the loving 
of many adults. But it may be a fair 
question to ask whether this responsive- 
ness did not provide better soil for the 
growth of social insight and cooperation 
than the centripetal self-centered ways 
of less active children. 

One of the most interesting illustra- 
tions of the possibility of a quick shift of 
attitude and expression in reaction to a 
shift in ego-status, appeared in a sad 
drama of hurt egos, where Janet’s usual 
consistent friendliness and sympathy 
turned to aggressive retaliation, after she 
felt she had been intentionally injured 
by Heidi, one of her closest friends. 

May 24, 1934 

Heidi threw a block on Janet’s leg (per- 
haps accidentally). 

Janet frowned, then cried. 

Heidi laughed. 

Lucinda frowned. 

Janet said, “Heidi, you hurt me.” 

Heidi continued to laugh. 

Janet said, “How would you like it if 1 
threw that block on your knee, huh, 
huh?” 
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Heidi thought Janet was fooling and con- 
tinued to laugh. 

Janet threw Heidi onto the blocks. 

Heidi said, “Stop it,” and cried. 

Janet laughed. 

Patrick said, “What’s the matter?” 

Lucinda looked anxiously in Heidi’s face. 

Heidi and Janet cried Qanet, sympathetic 
crying). 

Janet tickled Heidi and waved her hands 
in her face, trying to divert Heidi’s 
attention. 

Heidi said, “Stop that.” 

Lucinda said, “Let’s go down the slide.” 

Janet walked away reluctantly with 
Lucinda. 

Patrick said, “What’s the matter, Heidi?” 

Heidi said, “Janet pushed me down.” 

Julius watched, worried. 

Seth said, “What’s the matter?” 

Heidi said, “Janet pushed me down.” 

Seth said, “Teacher, Heidi got hurt.” 

Patrick patted Heidi’s head and followed 
her. 

Joyce approached and stared. 

Patrick said, “Janet, did you push Heidi 
down, did you, Janet?” 

Lucinda said, “Yes, she did.” 

Janet said, “Well, she hurt me first. She 
hurt my knee.” 

Joyce said, “Why you crying, Heidi, why 
you crying?” 

Patrick said, “Get away, Joyce.” Then, 
“Let her alone,” and patted Heidi’s 
face and head. 

Joyce said, “Why is Heidi crying?” 

Lucinda and Joyce watched from far off. 

Joyce’s nurse wiped Heidi’s face. 

Julius approached and watched while the 
nurse wiped her face. 

Reinhardt approached with a ball (no 
attention to crying). 

Julius pulled the ball from Remhardt 
(Julius wanted it for Heidi?). 

Reinhardt pulled. 

Heidi said, “It was Reinhardt’s, Julius.” 

Julius released the ball and said, “Why 
did you throw the blocks at Janet?” 

Heidi said, “ ’Cause I wanted to.” 

Julius said, “You mustn’t.” 

Heidi said, “Janet knocked me down.” 


Julius said, “Well, you mustn’t." 

Heidi ran to Janet and Lucinda, and they 
continued playing with blocks. 

Janet was a child with a very high 
score on observation and on teachers’ 
ratings for sympathetic behavior. Her 
aggression scores were low. Heidi was a 
friend, a gentle and younger child whom 
she had often protected and helped. Yet 
in this situation, Heidi’s persistent mis- 
understanding of Janet’s physical injury 
and Janet’s resulting hurt feelings were 
followed by retaliation on Janet’s part, 
and laughter at the injury she had done 
to Heidi. There is a moment of attempted 
recompense through a gesture toward 
distraction of Heidi, which is not carried 
through when Janet’s companion sug- 
gests a new activity. Shortly after, in 
answer to comment, Janet justifies her- 
self on the ground that the initial aggres- 
sion was Heidi’s. The whole situation is 
resolved when Janet’s good feeling is re- 
instated by other children’s acceptance 
of the basis of her retaliation, and Heidi’s 
ego is comforted after a great deal of at- 
tention from Patrick, Seth, Julius, and 
Joyce, so that Janet, Heidi, and Lucinda 
finally go off to play together. 

In the instances just cited, sympa- 
thetic responses, which ordinarily appear 
in certain situations, are inhibited when 
the ego of the potentially responsive 
child is threatened. Variation in the se- 
curity of the child is, in fact, one of the 
most important sources of fluctuation in 
sympathetic response, and results in dif- 
ferent shifts from one child to another.^ 
For instance, Anthony, a somewhat fear- 
ful child, is more sympathetic when he is 
insecure, and less so when he is secure 
and happy in his group; Julius is less 
sympathetic, more aggressive arid de- 
fensive, when he is insecure, while his 
normal ratio of responses during a well- 
adjusted, happy period includes high 


^ Margaret Mead comments that among the cultures she has studied, the Mundugumor are neva 
symS^ StXn they are miserable. This would be true of most personaUUes organ^ed 

around ego-values instead of positive social feeling. 
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sympathetic behavior scores; Arthur is 
more sympathetic during the early period 
of his records, when he is insecure, but 
later, when he develops more aggressive 
outlets, he becomes more aggressive and 
less sympathetic than when he was in- 
secure. 

The shift from sympathetic to unsym- 
pathetic orientation toward one’s neigh- 
bor is tied up, then, with fundamental 
patterns of personality of the individual 
The core of the matter lies in the indi- 
vidual’s attitudes of group dependence, 
as compared with group dominance: the 
individual who temporarily, or over a 
long period of time, is in a position of 
seeking approval of the group he con- 
fronts, is apt to have lowered thresholds 
for sympathetic responses to members of 
that group; while the individual who is, 
through dominance or lack of interest, in 
no such relation to the group, may show 
no such tendency. The individual who* 
has been relatively sure of his dominance, 
on the other hand, may only fight harder 
in self-defense when his security is tem- 
porarily or for the first time threatened; 
a longer period of insecurity might, nev- 
ertheless, shift his orientation to one of 
attempting to win friendly or sympa- 
thetic response through giving it. 

This formulation suggests an explana- 
tion, then, of the apparently opposite 
tendencies shown by children like An- 
thony and Julius, one of whom sympa- 
thizes more when he is less secure, while 
the other sympathizes less in this situa- 
tion. For Anthony was in a position of 
courting the favor of his group and was 
more sensitive to their needs, both be- 
cause of his tendency to project his own 
anxieties and because of his wish to 
please them; when his place was more 
certain, both the projections and the 
need to be aware of the responses of other 
children at every point disappeared. 
Julius, on the other hand, was accepted 
in his group; the basis of his sympathetic 
response was simply a generous, undif- 
ferentiated responsiveness to others. 


When his status was threatened, his at- 
tention and drive was weighted on the 
ego side; he fought to regain his domi- 
nance, and temporarily appeared more 
unsympathetic. Even the shifting pat- 
tern of Arthur’s behavior becomes clear, 
seen in these terms: during the early 
period of the observations, Arthur was 
dependent both on parents and on the 
group to which he belonged. His own in- 
security resulted in low thresholds for 
concern over others and response to the 
needs of others. Subsequently, when 
Arthur became dominant over his 
younger sister, and acquired aggressive 
techniques that helped to cope with the 
rest of the world, he tended to fight his 
way out, as did Julius when his ego was 
threatened, by teasing, arguing, or pro- 
testing. During the second period, Arthur 
was generously sympathetic to his sister 
when she was hurt and he was safe; when 
he was worried, she was the first target 
of his aggression. Records made subse- 
quently by other observers showed that 
Holden, who appeared to be very sym- 
pathetic for his age in this group situa- 
tion, later became extremely aggressive, 
as he fought for status in another group. 

It may be relevant here to discuss a 
particular kind of ego-expression which 
appeared conspicuously in certain chil- 
dren in the form of “teasing.” Teasing 
usually consisted of verbal threats or in- 
cipient aggressions — ^gestures of hitting, 
spanking, punching, and so on, which 
were intended by the giver to be taken 
seriously by the receiver, although the 
giver had no intention of following them 
through to a point 'of serious injury. Be- 
cause the receiver of these aggressions 
could not claim serious injury, the ag- 
gressor felt protected in his annoyances, 
and the excuse, “I’m only teasing,” ap- 
peared to be considered by the teasing 
child an adequate justification of the act. 

Prolonged and repeated teasing, how- 
ever, did not occur among the busier 
children; children like Holden, Julius, 
and Heinrich, who were active and ag- 
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gressive when defense of others or self 
was called for, and who were interested 
in the nursery-school equipment and ac- 
tivities, seldom teased. The teasing came 
from Patrick, Reinhardt, Seth, and 
Daniel. 

The characteristics these children had 
in common were preference for activities 
which were not a dependable part of the 
nursery-school routine, such as listening 
to music and dancing or singing with 
music (martial time, in the case of Pat- 
rick, Reinhardt, and Daniel) ; a tendency 
to be fearful (especially Patrick, Seth, 
and Daniel) ; and lack of stable, easy rela- 
tions with other children (which may 
have been connected with their failure to 
share the interests in materials, and in 
larger-muscle activities of the other chil- 
dren in the nursery school). In other 
words, in our competitive society, teas- 
mg appears at times as the aggressive 
outlet of a frustrated and somewhat 
fearful child, who is not too completely 
blocked to attempt an overt contact with 
his social world. 

Being teased frequently resulted in 
teasing someone else, particularly among 
the group just described. Children who 
could fight off or laugh off teasing, seldom 
took it out on younger children as Seth, 
Reinhardt, and Patrick did. 

April ig, ig34 

Seth ran away with a pole. 

Joyce said, .“Don’t!” 

Adult spoke to Joyce. 

Seth said, “Here, Joyce, here.” 

Joyce approached and said, “Mine!” 

Seth ran off, saying, “Here it is.” 

He returned. Joyce approached. 

Seth ran away again. Then approached, 
gave it to Joyce and went off and 
watched her. 

Joyce said, “I have his stick,” and laid it 
down. 

Seth picked it up and went off with it. 

Joyce said, “That’s mine.” 

Seth went off. 

Joyce pranced around and fell down. 

Seth laughed, 

Joyce got up. 


Seth approached with a stick, continued 
to tease her with it, and ran off when 
she came near. 

Seth said, “I’ll find one for you.” He 
looked around. 

Teacher said to Seth, “Would you and 
Joyce like a ball? ” 

Seth said, “Well, maybe.” He put the 
stick in the summer house. 

Joyce approached to take it. 

Seth snatched it. 

The teacher helped Joyce and Seth play 
ball. She went off. 

Seth went off and got a small ball. 

Joyce watched Seth play with the ball. 

The interplay between one child’s 
work and another’s activity sometimes 
resulted in the use of imaginative pat- 
terns by the first to rationalize his own 
activity. In the following episode, Rein- 
hardt does not want to be interrupted 
and, although he accepts Seth’s wish and 
responds to it, he makes Seth wait for 
ihe completion of his own imaginative 
pattern, i.e., the jumping board becomes 
an engine, and obviously engines do not 
stop at just any time for anybody. 

April II, 1934 . ^ . 

Seth tried to get on the jumpmg board. 

Reinhardt was jumping on it. 

Seth said, “Stop!” 

Reinhardt said, “The train’s going; it 
will stop in just a minute.” 

Seth said, “When will it stop?” 

Reinhardt jumped again and then 
stopped. 

The real need is accepted and fitted into 
the imaginative pattern, but it is kept 
subordinate to the imaginative pattern, 
and must wait for its satisfaction upon the 
completion of the imaginative pattern. 

In the case of Lucinda, the imaginative 
activity is used to rationalize a flat re- 
jection of the other child’s request: 


March 5 , ig34 , . i. j 

Lucinda and Gwen bounced on board 

(a train). 

Gwen said, “Stop— stop— I want to get 


.off.” 

Lucinda said, “ 
is in a tunnel. 


No, you can’t. The train 

)l 
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These episodes illustrate a variety of 
ways in which self-oriented attitudes — 
guilt, or a strong interest of one’s own at 
the moment, or deflation of one’s own 
ego — may hold in abeyance sympathetic 
responses which emerge at times when 
the child is free from these feelings. The 
relation between the child’s ego-status in 
the situation at the moment and his long- 
time drives appears to be the most 
important factor influencing variations 
in the child’s behavior from one situation 
to another. In this respect the young 
child’s behavior is like that of people at 
any age level; insecurity makes either for 
egocentric, defensive behavior or for a 
specious solicitude which is no more de- 
sirable than the defensiveness. “Train- 
ing” in social behavior at any age level 
is not likely to be sound when it is im- 
posed upon the foundation of an insecure 
personality. 

Other variations in behavior may be 
understood from inspection of sequential 
records of individual children over longer 
and shorter periods. The development of 
a friendship in a child who has been on 
the periphery of the group may intro- 
duce sympathetic responses where they 
were absent before this friendship. Saul 
was not a child who showed very frequent 
active sympathetic responses to other 
children. Neither had he had very satis- 
factory relations with other children in 
the group during the first half of the year. 
But shortly after Gwen came, these two 
developed a friendship, which lasted for 
a couple of months, and which was a 
stepping stone to more constructive and 
varied social responses for both children. 
During this period, when Gwen was hurt, 
Saul responded to his friend with vivid 
comfort: 

Feb. 15, 1934 

Gwen and Saul had been playing to- 
gether on the jumping board. 

Gwen ran up the incline and was bumped 
by another child. 

Saul approached, “Did he hit you on the 
head?” 


Gwen’s answer was not heard. 

Saul said, “I’U rub it for you, Gwen.” 
Saul felt around Gwen’s head and rubbed 
it (the way the teacher often rubbed a 
bump). 


In this case, behavior which Saul had 
never shown before was released by 
the response to his new friend. It is pos- 
sible that both psychological and neuro- 
logical considerations would have to be 
invoked for a complete explanation of 
Saul’s response; that is, rubbing a bump 
is one of many patterns of response that 
may be found in an experience of friend- 
ship — it is one of the things you can do 
for a friend (if you are four years old), 
and also the positive emotional elements, 
present in a friendly affectionate relation, 
may be said to “lower the threshold” for 
other responses such as sympathy. Or, 
conversely, as we have already suggested, 
the insecurity involved in lack of friends 
may raise the thresholds for sympathy, 
which appears spontaneously when that 
insecurity vanishes in a new friend- 
ship. 

In the following sequence, an interest- 
ing development of motive can be seen; 
Seth unwittingly contributes to Joyce’s 
fall and shows some sign of concern over 
her pain. This experience “lowers the 
threshold” for his awareness of her com- 
fort, so that when she gets another bump 
within ten minutes he notices it, although 
he is at some distance. His response to 
her then culminates in what might 
be considered compensatory sympathy, 
expressed in his gentle swinging of her 
while they exchange smiles. 


March 2, 1934 
10:20 

Seth was swinging. Lucinda was pushing 
him. 

Joyce ran in front of the swing. 

Seth bumped Joyce. 

Joyce fell down at the edge of the sidewalk 
in the dirt, on her face; she cried and 
sobbed. 

A teacher approached. 

Seth said, “I was swinging.” 
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Lucinda said, “Seth wanted me to push 
him high.” 

The teacher said, “You have to watch all 
the time. Joyce should have looked 
where she wa-s going, ton.” 

Seth watched soberly (guilty?) while the 
teacher picked Joyce up and brushed 
her off. 

Seth and Lucinda approached the water 
table, then went back to the swing. 

The teacher said, “It really wasn’t any- 
body’s fault; she got in the way of the 
swing.” 

March 2 
10:32 

Joyce bumped her hand on the waste box 
(after drinking water). 

Joyce cried. 

Heinrich watched soberly. 

Seth watched from the swing about 
twenty feet away, and exclaimed, 
“Oh, Joyce got hurt again.” 

Lucinda, pushing Seth, watched, but said 
nothing. 

March 2 
10:35 

Seth pushed Joyce gently in the swing. 
Joyce smiled. 

Seth smiled at Joyce. 

An expression of identification of a less 
stable sort appears in the following epi- 
sode: 

March ij 

Julius “shot” Saul with his toy gun. 

Saul cried. 

Julius said, “I shot him.” 

Julius ran off, then came back, shot again. 
Saul cried. 

Patrick watched, comforted Saul, and 
said “Let’s break his neck, too, Saul.” 
Saul said, “Let’s break his neck, too.” 
Patrick said, “Then I’ll kill him, too.” 
Saul said, “Yes, ’cause he’s a naughty 
boy.” 

Both rode off talking. 

Saul said, “Let’s send him to the butcher 
store, O.K.?” 

Here Patrick's response to Saul takes the 
form of a retributive fantasy, in which 
he and the victim cooperate in retaliation 
upon the aggressor. 


The variety of motives a given child 
may show may appear either in se- 
quence, or in conjunction, resulting in 
“mixed emotions” in response to a par- 
ticular situation. In the following situa- 
tion, Wallis’ apparently considerate 
warning of Jude turns out to be a pre- 
caution against damage to his own 
property: 

Feb. 14, ig34 

Jude approached Wallis, who was playing 
with a train; he had to step over the 
train to get by. 

Wallis said, “Don’t fall; — and don’t 
knock it down.” 

The fact that he was usually very con- 
siderate of other children gives weight 
to the conclusion that the intention of 
protecting the other child and that of 
protecting his own property were both 
present, however, 

» 

Summary 

In the two preceding chapters, we re- 
viewed the statistical evidence for dif- 
ferences in the amount of sympathetic 
behavior in two groups of children stud- 
ied for over a year, and in the amount of 
sympathetic behavior shown by individ- 
ual children in each group. In this chap- 
ter we have presented evidence to show 
that even where high scores give unim- 
peachable evidence of a “sympathetic 
trait,” the behavior which constitutes 
this trait is dependent upon the func- 
tional relation of the child to each situa- 
tion, and that when shifts in status give a 
basis for a changed interpretation of the 
situation in which the child finds himself, 
changed behavior occurs. A significant 
proportion of the variations in a child’s 
behavior which we have discussed are re- 
lated to the child’s security, as affected 
by competitive relations with other chil- 
dren, disapproval by adults, or guilt and 
self-accusation in relation to injury to 
another child. Variations of this sort are 
functional, and do not imply that other 
aspects of the child’s beha-wor, more 
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dependent upon the structure of the may prove to be stable characteristics of 
organism, such as tempo, gesture habits, individual organisms, in contrast with 
amount of large-muscle and small-muscle social traits which are functional emer- 
activity, rhythm, or coordination, would gents from the total situation of child-in- 
be so variable. Such aspects of behavior group, in a particular cultural setting. 
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1 . 

^FRUSTRATION AND AGGRESSION 

A. The Frustration-Aggression Hypothesis By Neal E. 
Miller^ with the collaboration of Robert R. Sears, 0. H. 
Mowrer, Leonard IV. Doob, and John Bollard 


The frustration-aggression hypothesis is 
an attempt to state a relationship be- 
lieved to be important in many different 
fields of research. It is intended to sug- 
gest to the student of human nature that 

( when he sees aggression he should turn a 
suspicious eye on possibilities that the 
organism or group is confronted with 
frustration; Jand that when he views in- 
terference with individual or group 
habits, he should be on the lookout for, 
among other things, aggression. This 
hypothesis is induced from common- 
sense observation, from clinical case his- 
tories, from a few e.xperimental investi- 
gations, from sociological studies and 
from the results of anthropological field 
work. The systematic formulation of this 
hypothesis enables one to call sharp 
attention to certain common character- 
istics in a number of obsen^ations from 
all of these historically distinct fields of 
knowledge and thus to take one modest 
first step toward the unification of these 
fields. 

\/^rustration produces instigations to a 
number of different types of response, 
one of which is an instigation to some 
form of aggression. 

Instigation to aggression may occupy 


any one of a number of positions in 
the hierarchy of instigations aroused by 
a specific situation which is frustrating. 
If the instigation to aggression is the 
stongest member of this hierarchy, then 
acts of aggression will be the first re- 
sponse to occur. If the instigations to 
other responses incompatible with ag- 
gression are stronger than the instigation 
to aggression, then these other responses 
will occur at first and prevent, at least 
temporarily, the occurrence of acts of 
aggression. This opens up two further 
possibilities. If these other responses lead 
to a reduction in the instigation to the 
originally frustrated response, then the 
strength of the instigation to aggression 
is also reduced so that acts of aggression 
may not occur at all in the situation in 
question. If, on the other hand, the first 
responses do not lead to a reduction in 
the original instigation, then the instiga- 
tions to them will tend to become weak- 
ened through e.\tinction so that the next 
most dominant responses, which may 
or may not be aggression, will tend to 
occur. From this analysis it follows that 
the more successive responses of non- 
aggression are extinguished by continued 
frustration, the greater is the probability 


From Psycholog^al Review, 1941, XLVIII, 337-340. Reprinted by permission of the authors and the 
American Psychological Association, Inc. 
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that the instigation to aggression e\en- 
tuallj vill become dominant so that 
some response of aggression actuallv will 
occur WTiether or not the successn e ex- 
tinction of responses of nonaggression 
must incMtablj lead to the dominance 
of the instigation to aggression depends, 
as was clear! V stated in later pages of 
the book upon quantitativ e assumptions 
be\ond the scope of our present knowl- 
edge * ^ 

Frustration produces instigation to 
aggression but this is not the only tvpie 
of instigation that it may produce Re- 
sponses incompatible v ith aggression 
ma\, if sufficiently instigated, prevent 
the actual occurrence of acts of aggres- 
sion In our societv punishment of acts of 
aggression is a frequent source of mstiga- 
tion to acts incompatible with aggression 

^Tien the occurrence of acts of aggres- 
sion IS prevented bj more strongly m- 
stigated incompatible responses, how iS* 
the existence of instigation to aggression 
to be determmed’ If onl> the more direct 
and overt acts of aggression have been 
inhibited, as is apt to be the case because 
such acts are the most likely to be pun- 
ished, then the instigation to aggression 
may be detected b> observing either m- 
direct or less overt acts of aggression 
If even such acts of aggression are inhib- 
ited, then a different procedure must be 


emploved Two such procedures are at 
least theoretical!} possible One is to re 
duce the competing instigations, such as 
fear of punishment, and observe whether 
or not acts of aggression then occur The 
other IS to confront the subject v ith an 
additional frustration which previous e\ 
penments hav e demonstrated w ould bi 
itself be too weak to arouse an instigation 
strong enough to ov erride the competing 
responses mhibiting the aggression in 
question If the instigation from this 
additional frustration now results in an 
act of aggression, then it must ha\e 
gained its strength to do so bv summat 
mg with an alreadv present but inhibited 
instigation to aggression The presence 
of the ongmally inhibited instigation to 
aggression would be demonstrated b\ 
the effects of such summation Thus the 
fact that an instigation mav be inhibited 
does not eliminate all possibilitv of e\ 
perimentally demonstrating its presence 
At this point two important and re 
lated qualifications of the hypothesis 
may be repeated for emphasis though 
they have already been stated m the 
book It is not certain how earl} in the 
infancy of the indiv idual the frustration 
aggression hvpo thesis is applicable and 
no assumptions are made as to whether 
the frustration aggression relationship b 
of innate or of learned origin 


B. Definitions and Principles By ’John Dollard, Leonod 

JV. Doob, Neal E. Miller, 0. H. Moo/rer and Robert R 
Sears 


Normally a series of acts ripples 
through without interruption, but inter- 
ference may occur through punishment 
incident to the goal seeking activities or 


through inaccessibility of the goal itself 
The interference may be slight as when 
a mosquito hums near a person absorbed 
in thought, or great, as when an individ 

Yale University Press, 1939) 


From J Dollard and others, Fr« sira/ton and Aggression (New Haven 
Reprinted by permission of the authors and the pubhsher 


^ J DolUrdandothers, and (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1939) p “W 

‘ The notions used here are similar to those employed by Professor Hull in describing trial and 
rror learning See C L Hull, “Simple Trial and Error Learmng — An Empirical Investigation,’ 
f Comp Psychol , 1939, XXVII, 233-258 
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ual suffers the effects of kidney disease. 

It is, nevertheless, the same form of inter- 
ference that induces the frustration. 
Such expressions as “to disappoint a 
person,” “to let someone down,” “to 
cause pain to someone,” and “to block 
somebody in carrying out an act” indi- 
cate that one person is imposing a frus- 
tration on another. 

Neither the nature nor the origin of the 
interrupted behavior sequence need be 
considered here. It is essential only that 
it can be identified as in the process of 
occurring and that the mode of inter- 
ference be specified. The goal-response 
may involve gross overt activity such as 
the manipulation of a physical object or 
it may involve but little overt activity 
as in the case of receiving congratula- 
tions for work well done. And it is irrele- 
vant whether thumb sucking in an 
eighteen-months-old child occurs as an 
unlearned response, or whether the ph)^ 
ical integrations necessary to it have 
been learned in other stimulus contexts. 
To have the object-manipulation or the 
receiving of congratulations or the thumb 
sucking blocked, however, constitutes a 
frustration. The instigations remain and 
the adequate goal-responses are inter- 
, dieted. In order to say that a frustration 
exists, then, one must be able to specify 
two things: (1) that the organism could 
have been expected to perform certain 
acts, and (2) that these acts have been 
prevented from occurring. 

' A si/iisiitute response is any action 
which reduces to some degree the 
strength of the instigation, the goal-re- 
sponse to which was prevented from 
occurring. It has, therefore, one property 
of the goal-response itself: it too can 
reduce the strength of instigation. This 


reduction may occur as a result of a 
quantitatively reduced goal-response, as 
when a child is given an opportunity to 
enjoy some praise for turning a somersault 
instead of much praise for a handspring. 
Or the reduction of instigation may re- _ 
suit from the occurrence of a goal-response 
to some more or less discrete element of 
the total instigation, as when a person 
lights a cigarette or drinks a glass of 
water whUe awaiting a delayed luncheon. 

As may be supposed, substitute re- 
sponses occur with great frequency in the 
face of frustrations of aU kinds. Eating 
raisin pie when there is no mince, read- 
ing romantic stories when real romance 
is unavailable, producing amateur the- 
atricals when having a professional career 
has been prevented are characteristic 
substitutions. Some responses of this 
kind are even so apparent that they ap- 
proach caricatures and are recognized 
• by all adults in our culture — the childless 
woman who pampers her lap dog, the 
jilted lover who marries his ex-fiancee’s 
sister, the smoker who, renouncing his 
practice, chews gum. These examples 
may give denotative definition to the 
concept of substitute response.* 

Substitute responses, moreover, can be 
either less or more effective as terminat- 
ing and reinforcing agents than the orig- 
inal response. To the extent that they 
are equally or more effective, they put an 
end to the frustrations preceding them 
' and to the aggression produced by these 
frustrations. 

Any sequence of behavior, the goal- 
response to which is the injury of the 
person toward whom it is directed, is 
called aggressimi. According to the hy- 
pothesis, this is the primary and charac- 
teristic reaction to frustration. 


■ action may be distinguished from Milntc response operationally. Since a sutetitate 
resDonse reduc^ the to the original (frustrated) goal-response, removal of the mterference 

w^^usSell^sSn wiU be followed by a reduced 
other hand, reduces only the 

sponse at its normal strength and rate. 
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Many of the common forms of aggres- 
sion can be instantly recognized by al- 
most any observer who belongs to West- 
ern society. Acts of physical violence are 
perhaps the most obvious. Phantasies of 
“getting even” with galling superiors or 
rivals, calculated forays against frustrat- 
ing persons (whether the weapon is a 
business deal, a gun, a malicious rumor, 
or a verbal castigation is of little mo- 
ment), and generalized destructive or 
remonstrative outbursts like lynchings, 
strikes, and certain reformist campaigns 
are clearly forms of aggression as well. 
It hardly needs special emphasis that 
tremendously complex learned skills, 
such as the use of the boomerang and 
machine gun, may occur in these aggres- 
sive behavior sequences. 

Aggression is not always manifested in 
overt movements but may exist as the 
content of a phantasy or dream or even 
a well-thought-out plan of revenge. It 
may be directed at the object which is 
perceived as causing the frustration or 
it may be displaced to some altogether 
innocent source or even toward the self, 
as in masochism, martyrdom, and sui- 
cide. The target of aggression quite as 
readily may be inanimate as animate, 
provided that the acts would be expected 
to produce injury were the object ani- 
mate. In fact, the aggression may be un- 
directed toward any object — a man 
swears after striking his thumb with a 
hammer — when the action would cause 
pain if it were directed toward a person. 
Such nouns as anger, resentment, hatred, 
hostility, animus, exasperation, irrita- 
tion, and annoyance carry something of 
the meaning of the concept. Verbs such 
as destroy, damage, torment, retaliate, 
hurt, blow up, humiliate, insult, 
threaten, and intimidate refer to actions 
of an aggressive nature.* 

Although the frustration-aggression 
hypothesis assumes a universal causal 


relation between frustration and aggres- 
sion, it is important to note that the two 
concepts have been defined indepejtdently 
as well as dependetUly. The dependent 
definition of aggression is that response 
which follows frustration, reduces only the 
secondary, frustration- produced instiga- 
tion, and leaves the strength of the original 
instigation unaffected. Frustration is in- 
dependently defined as that condition 
which exists when a goal-response suffers 
interference. Aggression is independently 
defined as an act whose goal-response is 
injury- to an organism (or organism- 
surrogate). 

Summary 

1. The strength of instigation to ag- 
gression varies directly with the amount 
of frustration. Variation in the amount 
of frustration is a function of three fac- 
tors: (a) strength of instigation to the 
frustrated response; (b) degree of inter- 
ference with the frustrated response; and 
(c) the number of response sequences 
frustrated. 

2. The inhibition of any act of aggres- 
sion varies directly with the strength of 
the punishment anticipated for the ex- 
pression of that act. Punishment in- 
cludes injury to loved objects and failure 
to carry out an instigated act as well as 
the usual situations which produce pain. 

3. In general it may be said that, with 
the strength of frustration held constant, 
the greater the anticipation of punish- 
ment for a given act of aggression, the 
less apt that act is to occur; and secondly, 
with anticipation of punishment held 
constant, the greater the strength of the 
frustration, the more apt aggression is 
to occur. 

4. The strongest instigation aroused 
by a frustration is to acts of aggression 
directed against the agent perceived to 
be the source of the frustration, and 
progressively weaker instigations are 


* Aggressive behavior, like all other forms sf behavior, is frequently forced into culturally defined 
patterns. Some of these are prohibited, some are permitt^, and some are actually rewarded by social 
approval. 
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aroused to progressively less direct acts 
of aggression. 

5. The inhibition of acts of direct ag- 
gression is an additional frustration 
which instigates aggression against the 
agent perceived to be responsible for 
this inhibition and increases the instiga- 
tion to other forms of aggression. There 
is, consequently, a strong tendency for 
inhibited aggression to be displaced to 
different objects and expressed in modi- 
fied forms. Socially approved modifica- 
tions are called sublimations. 

6. Since self-punishment is necessarily 
involved, aggression turned against the 
self must overcome a certain amount of 
inhibition and therefore tends not to 
occur unless other forms of expression 
are even more strongly inhibited. If the 
amount of inhibition of various acts of 
aggression is held relatively constant, the 


tendency to self-aggression is stronger 
both when the individual believes him- 
self, rather than an external agent, to be 
responsible for the original frustration 
and when direct aggression is restrained by 
the self rather than by an external agent. 

7. The expression of any act of aggres- 
sion is a catharsis that reduces the in- 
stigation to all other acts of aggression. 
From this and the principle of displace- 
ment it follows that, with the level of 
original frustration held constant, there 
should be an inverse relatiqnship between 
the expression of various forms of ag- 
gression. 

8. It is the functional unity represented 
by the phenomena of catharsis and dis- 
placement that justifies attaching the 
label of aggression to the variety of re- 
sponses considered in this theoretical 
presentation. 


C. Adult Reactions in a Frustrating Situation By 
Robert R. Sears, Carl 1. Hovland, and Neal E. -Miller 


In the present study six subjects were 
subjected to 24 hours of sleep depriva- 
tion. They were Yale students registered 
with the University Personnel Bureau 
and were paid by the hour for their ser- 
vices. The investigation was purely ex- 
ploratory. 

Schedule. The six subjects reported 
at the laboratory on a Thursday morning 
and were given a number of tests as con- 
trols for other measures taken the follow- 
ing morning after 24 hours of sleep dep*- 
rivation. This Thursday morning test 
period is referred to below as Control I. 
The S’s were permitted to attend classes 
during the day (Thursday) and returned 
to the laboratory at 7 : 30 p.m. They 
were kept under close observation from 
then until 8 : 00 Friday morning, when 
they were released. During the sleepless 
night the subjects stayed in two large 

From “Minor Studies of Aggression: I. 

1940, IX, 277-281. Reprinted by permission 


adjoining seminar rooms except for occa- 
sional brief trips across the hall to the 
toilet. At least two observers were in the 
room at all times. The 5’s returned for 
further control measures (Control II) on 
Saturday morning. 

Frustrations Imposed. The object of 
the experiment was to provide as much 
frustration as possible. The 5’s were per- 
mitted to spend the evening studying or 
reading quietly and were told that when 
they got bored with their work one of the 
E’s would arrive with several games and 
some decks of cards. 5’s were permitted 
to smoke until midnight, but thereafter 
they were rather curtly informed that 
g r pn Vin g was altogether taboo. The E’s 
continued to smoke in their presence. At 
3 : 00 A.M. the E who was supposed to 
bring the games about midnight ap- 
peared, but he had “forgotten” the 


Measurement of Aggressive Behavior ” Journal of Psychology, 
of the authors and the publisher. 
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games and cards. A period of enforced 
silence was required in the midst of an 
interesting discussion. The 5’s became 
very hungry by midnight and requested 
food. They were promised that a hot 
breakfast would be provided at 5 :00 a.u., 
but the E who went out at that time to 
get the food failed to return. At 6 : 00 a.m. 
the remaining £’s “decided” not to wait 
for him and concluded the experiment 
by presenting the tests. 

Aggressive Behavior. These various 
frustrations proved more than adequate 
for producing aggression and seemed to 
be amazingly effective in spite of their 
transparency. The rationale of the ex- 
periment, as given to the 5’s at their first 
meeting, was as a study of the effect of 
loss of sleep on reflex and motor activi- 
ties. The experiment was explained and 
discussed with each S individually after 
he had completed the second control 
session and it was discovered that none ’ 
of the subjects had suspected the true 
purpose. All were very much surprised 
and quite interested. They discussed the 
effects of the various frustrations quite 
freely and agreed that the failure of the 
E to provide games and to provide break- 
fast on time were the two most exasperat- 
ing occurrences. The loss of sleep itself 
they considered to have served as a good 
background for these experiences because 
it weakened their morale and made them 
more susceptible to these other irrita- 
tions. It was the general belief of both 5”s 
and £’s that the coming of day decreased 
to some extent the frustration and that a 
greater amount of aggression was pres- 
ent at 3 : 00 or 4 : 00 o’clock than at the 
time when the e.xperimental measures 
were taken (6 : 00-8 : 00 o’clock). 

The aggression which all subjects 
ihowed was directed largely at the E’s. 
The conditions of the experiment appar- 
:ntly encouraged the formation of an 
‘in-group” among the ^’s and although 
Dn one or two occasions there were out- 
oreaks of aggression within the group, 
most such aggression was in the form of 


sodallvacce ptab^ okes and wise-cracks 
atone another. Aggression toward the 
E’s was manifested by quite overt re- 
marks, many of them in the form of ac- 
cusatory questions asked in a hard, 
unfriendly tone. 

Various episodes and comments can 
be cited as examples of the aggression 
produced by the treatment. Most con- 
vincing, perhaps, is a stenographic record 
of some of the conversation carried on 
by the 5’s. 

3:30 A.M. Two observers arrived. Group 
of four 5’s in one room sitting and talking. 
“Can vie eat? ” (£; “No.’’) “Oh, gosh, are we 
subjected to that, too?" “ Yotdre up pretty late, 
aren’t you, doc?” “Don’t you think you’ll be 
missing your sleep? ” 

3:40 A.M. An E ostentatiously lit a 
cigarette. Group of five 5’s sitting together. 
“Where’s this partial entertainment you 
offered us? llow about some stories?” {E told 
dull joke; no laughter.) “We discussed can- 
nibalism earlier in the evening.” {E: “Would 
you eat human flesh? ”) “ We may yet tonight.” 
(Meaningful look at one of the £’s; much 
snickering among 5’s.) 

3:50 A.M. “What would happen if vie 
would walk out?” “I suppose you'd blackmail 
us.” “I bet it would wreck your experiment if 
we did. Let’s leave.” 

5:13 A.M. “Are all psychologists mad?” 
“They’re all queer. I’ve been watching ’em 
for a couple of hours.” “Everything in this 
experiment was done 60 years ago — every- 
thing.” “It’s kid stuff.” 

5:30 A.M. (One 5 addressed an E as 
“Doctor.”) “Don’t call him Doctor; you must 
be a freshnan.” (Mumbling agreement from 
other 5’s.) 

One rather startling piece of aggression 
which occurred during the latter part of 
the night is reproduced as Figure 1. 
These figures were desultory pencil 
sketches made by the subject who had 
been most out-spokenly aggressive 
throughout the night. When they were 
finished, he passed them around to the 
other 5’s. The latter were much amused 
and laughed heartily. One 5 asked the 
artist what the pictures represented, and 
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the reply was “Psychologists.” In this 
connection it is interesting to recall 
Patrick and Gilbert’s report * that a 
sleep-deprived “subject, standing with 
eyes open, reflectively gazing at a piece 
of apparatus upon which there were some 
pieces of rope, suddenly reported that he 
had had a dream about a man being 
hung.” 

The general attitude of the 5’s toward 
the £’s was one of hostility and com-j 
plaint. The only direct aggression dis- ' 
played, however, was in the form of jok- ^ 
ing references to the dullness of the , 
experiment and the uncooperativeness of i 
the experimenters. No serious attempts . 
were made to get away from the experi- 
ment or to modify its conditions. 

A word should be added concerning 
the difficulty of manipulating such an 
experiment. Quite aside from the obvi- ~ 
ous difficulty resulting from the unco- 
operativeness of the subjects there is the 
problem for the experimenter of manag- 
ing his own aggressions. The cultural 
demands on the subjects for politeness 
and restraint in a social situation involv- 
ing professors can serve as such an in- 
hibiting factor that no aggression will be 
overtly manifested if the experimenter 
inadvertently reacts toward the S's ag- 
gression with even the smallest indication 
of counter-aggression. On the other hand, 
the experimenter must endure recog- 
nizable attacks, at least at a verbal level, 



-TH> JftlS «f 4F»crieM 

Fig. 1. Spontaneous drawings made by a 
sleep-deprived subject. 


from a source from which he has never 
previously been forced to accept such 
treatment. His own aggression is inevi- 
tably aroused. If he permits any sug- 
gestion of this to be disclosed to the sub- 
jects, however, he immediately loses all 
opportunity of observing the signs of 
overt aggression. 


^ yD, The Hostile Act 

In Frustration and Aggression ^ the sit- 
uations in which frustration occurs al- 
ways call for aggression, in terms of an 
attack on a frustrating agent. If no frus- 
trating agent is present, then some object 


By David M. Levy 


must be created for the purpose of re- 
lieving aggressive tendencies that arise 
in the frustrating situations. The need 
varies according to the tolerance to frus- 
tration. If the tolerance is poor, then 


From PsycMogical Review, 1941, javm. 356-361. Reprinted by permission of the author and 
the American Psychological Association, Inc. 


1 G. T. W. Patrick and J. A. Gilbert, “On the Effgets of Loss of Sleep,” Psychol. Rev., 1896, HI, 
'^^DoUard and others. Frustration and Aggression (Xew Haven: Yale Umversity Press, 1939). 
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some aggressor must be fabricated. A 
thwarted individual would then displace 
the aggression onto a system or onto any 
group representing a constellation of 
ideas that evoked hostility, no matter 
how mild, in the previous e.vperience of 
the individual. This is all a familiar type 
of psychodjTiamics, namely the release of 
tensions arising from frustration and the 
use of an available object for its expression. 
To say, however, that aggression arises 
as a result of any frustrating e.xperience 
is a generalization that requires scrutiny. 

There are any number of frustrations 
that do not evoke aggressive response in 
the sense of discharging hostility against 
a social object or its surrogates. There 
are, for example, a number of e.xperiments 
in which animals are frustrated and in 
which such aggression does not occur. 
In my own work on the sucking behavior 
of dogs, an e.xperimcnt was made in 
which two puppies were given adequate • 
milk from the bottle, but fed so quickly 
that their sucking needs were never satis- 
fied. In contrast to the two “control” 
puppies who were given adequate satis- 
factions both of feeding and of sucking, 
the e.xpcrimental animals showed no 
problem in aggression that could be 
directly traced to the sucking frustration. 
The result was rather a type of perverted 
sucking. They sucked each other, their 
own paws, objects, and later on, after 
eating, they licked the plate intermina- 
bly. In terms of general personality 
description, one of the experimental pup-' 
pies could be described as more aggres- 
sive than the controls, the other less so. 
But these differences, it could be shown, 
were modes of reaction that occurred in 
the beginning of the experiment and were 
probably reinforced by the particular 
difficulty of the situation. I do not wish 
to elaborate this point, except to say that 
the puppy who was originally aggressive 
became more so, in certain respects, 
after the sucking dfficulty was estab- 
lished, whereas the other puppy became 
more submissive. 


In chickens in which pecking frustra- 
tions were produced, there was also no 
evidence of increased aggression. In the 
experiment 100 chicks were fed from 
troughs in the usual way, but prevented 
from pecking off the ground by covering 
it with a raised wire mesh. The control 
group of 100 in the adjoining half of the 
same chicken house were fed from 
troughs, but not prevented from pecking 
from the ground. The chickens on the 
wire pecked each other’s feathers but, as 
the experiment revealed, the pecking was 
not due to increased aggression but to 
increased pecking needs. This same type 
of situation has been shown for other 
animals and for human infants also. The 
sucking frustrations in infancy cause 
finger sucking or sucking of other ob- 
jects, as in the case of the experimental 
puppies, rather than increased aggres- 
sion. There is no proof that the so-called 
weaning traumas of infancy cause more 
aggression or even more phantasies of 
hostility and the like than in other chil 
dren. The same may be said of all those 
frustrations that have to do with bowel 
and bladder control. 

A distinction may be made between 
the type of aggression described, espe- 
cially in regard to sucking habits, anc 
the situations of the type described b) 
Dr. Dollard and his colleagues. The 
former may be called physiologic, the 
latter social types of frustration. How 
ever. Dr. Dollard has included the type 
of physiologic frustration I have men 
tinned as typically provocative of aggres 
sion. His generalization could be easil) 
amended. It is a question, however, a 
to whether numerous situations in whicl 
the individual does not deal directly witl 
frustration ‘readily translatable inti 
terms of an aggressor, typically stimu 
late the aggressive rejoinder, for example 
frustrations arising out of one’s own in 
ability to solve a mathematical problen 
and the like. The fact that tension ma; 
arise in any such instance, and that thi 
tension is released by some motor action 
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whether tapping a pencil or pacing the I 
floor, does not mean it is an aggressive | 
act in a social sense. Furthermore, acts * 
that typically call for aggressive be- 
havioi in ceitain individuals may affect 
others differently. To say that in such 
cases the aggression should follow but is 
repressed would require considerable 
study. Aggression is one of the waj's of , 
responding to frustration in a social sit- 
uation. Presumably it varies in the 
strength of its impulse and its execution 
in different individuals. In the phanta- 
sies that occur during frustration, or in 
the choice of behavior to satisfy the par- 
ticular tensions that arise, various possi- 
bilities occur. To state that only one 
possibility, namely the aggressive act, is 
the logical response to frustration, all 
others being forms of extemporizing, 
needs further proof. 

The response of a child to the new 
baby is a very good example of a frus- 
trating situation commonly evoking ag- 
gressive behavior in the form of an 
assault on the baby or mother, or both. 
However, though this pattern is seen 
most frequently, there are instances in 
which it does not occur. For example, a 
child may respond to the coming of the 
baby with, primarily, a desire to possess 
it, to have it for one’s own. This is not 
an aggressive response in the form of an 
assault on a social object, yet the reac- 
tion may be a very strong one. The new 
baby may call forth a very strong mater- j 
nal protective attitude, especially when 
the prior child is a girl, say, eight or ten 
years older than the newborn. In this 
situation there is a frustrating experi- 
ence highly reduced as compared with 
one in which the age difference is only 
two or four years. Nevertheless, such 
situations may reveal frustration and 
yet show a maternal response as a pri- 
mary determinant. It may be argued 
that the maternal response represents 
jealousy of the mother and hence a con- 
cealed aggression against her. That is to 
say, one may always argue in favor of 


the theory of aggression as against any 
other form of behavior in a similar situ- 
ation. As yet, we have no definite proof 
that that is always the case. 

In regard to sibling rivalry, however, 
the aggressive response to the new baby 
is so typical that it is safe to say it is a 
common feature of family life. As seen 
in ‘control situations’ the aggressive act 
in its various forms is depicted so clearly 
that the dynamic process is worth de- 
scribmg. In the control situation dolls 
are used representing the baby at the 
mother’s breast and an older child who 
stands for the patient. If it is a boy the 
question used to set off the behavior is: 
“And then the brother sees the new baby 
at the mother’s breast. He never saw him 
before. What does he do?” 

In reviewing the patterns of over 100 
S-R experiments of children ranging 
from two to thirteen years, it is most use- 
ful to conceive of the act as an ongoing 
social process, a dynamic unit of be- 
havior, with various influences brought 
to bear upon it in every phase. The com- 
pleted primitive performance is an act 
in which the child attacks the baby doll 
and destroys it by biting it, tearing it 
with his fingers, or crushing it with his 
feet. If the experiment is repeated, there 
is, in most of the instances at ages three, 
four and five, a fulfillment of hostile 
activity of this type. In others there are 
varying approaches to this end-point, 
easily observed and measured. In the be- 
ginning of the act when, presumably, the 
impulse to attack is felt, one observes 
varying forms of inhibitions to the im- 
pulse, so that the act does not come out. 
These may be in the form of pauses, of 
saying, “I don’t know what to do,” of 
attempting to change the play into some 
other form, to play with other objects, 
or even to get out of the playroom. Some- 
times the first act is to slap the doll 
standing for the subject. When a three- 
yeajr-old girl was asked, “Why did you 
do that?” she said, “Because she was 
bad. She wanted to hit the baby.” This 
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type of response indicates that the hos- 
tile impulse had to be dealt with before 
the act occurred, that the impulse itself 
was judged to be bad, that the thought 
of the act had to be dealt with by punish- 
ment as though it were already fulfilled. 
The inhibition of the impulse may take 
the form of assumed stupidity like, “I 
don’t know what you mean. I don’t know 
what you want.” Such inferences are 
based on the fact that without any ex- 
planation, merely by saying “ Go ahead” 
and repeating the e.xperiment, the hostile 
act in such cases follows. 

Without elaborating the meaning of 
the various kinds of inhibitions that take 
place before the act overtly occurs, it 
may be sufficient to say that we are deal- 
ing with repressions and, I believe, the 
equivalent of superego injunctions; that 
is to say, the child is in its impulse to 
act identifying itself with the attitude of 
a prohibiting parent. • 

Once the act goes into execution we 
see a number of efforts to deflect its aim 
so that the object of hostility will not be 
reached. At this point a common form 
of inhibition is a blocking of the act, as, 
for example, a slapping movement made 
at the doll which is held back. Another 
common form is displacement, whereby 
an object close to the doll is hit and the 
doll itself avoided. This may be seen also 
in the form of nonspecific aggression, in 
which the child shoots at the ceiling, or 
at various objects in a direction en- 
tirely different from that of the baby 
doll. 

So far we may say of the modifpng 
influences that occur when the impulse 
to act is felt, the inhibiting influences 
tend to block the act when they occur at 
its initial point (the impulse) and, once 
the act goes into execution, to reduce it 
to a gesture or shunt it off. 

Even when the object is directly hit, 
modifications of the attack at the target 
appear. For example, the hit may chajige 
into a touch. Instead of being struck at, 


the baby is just removed, or dropped, 
At this point, too, the attack may be 
disguised. The child takes the baby away 
and says, “It has to go to the hospital 
for an operation,” and the like. As, pre- 
sumably, the behavior of the child is re- 
leased, the attack on the baby becomes 
free of all modifying forms and the object 
is destroyed in the manner described. 

Even when the baby doll is attacked 
freely and crushed, the act is not neces- 
sarily completed. We are aware at this 
phase of a number of activities that prove 
its incompleteness. For e.xample, a child 
after attacking the baby and crushing it, 
begins to defend itself for its behavior. 
The child says, “It was a bad baby.” 
Another child says at this point, “\Ve 
don’t need two babies in one house." 
Commonly at this stage the doll stand- 
ing for the brother or sister is attacked, 
usually with the same method used on 
the baby. Another common pattern is 
seen in attempts to restore the baby, to 
make it come to life again, to fix it up, 
to deny what happened, and say, “The 
baby fell apart. Now it’s all together 
again.” One child at this stage said it 
was all a dream, it didn’t happen. We 
see in these various performances that 
take place in the completion of the hos- 
tile attack on the baby, restoring behav- 
ior, self-retaliatory behavior, attempts 
at self-justification, and attempts to 
wash out the act by attributing to it the 
aspect of a dream or just play. In several 
cases children had a kind of war dance 
after achieving their purpose. In line 
with other patterns it would be interest- 
ing to speculate on this type of war dance 
as a way of warding off anxiety described 
in psychoanalytic literature. 

Through these control situation experi- 
ments we see depicted the type of aggres- 
sion of which Dr. Dollard and his col- 
leagues have written in clear form, 
influenced in every stage of their study 
by the emotional problems of the in- 
dividual. 
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The Frustration-Aggression Hypothesis and Culture 
By Gregory Bateson 

I have been asked to examine the which culture, though not mentioned ex- 
framework of Frustration and Aggres- plicitly, is at least admitted by implica- 
sion ^ from a specific point of view — that tion. Before we say therefore that the 
which comes from the experience of hypothesis makes no allowance for- cul- 
studying contrasting cultures — and for ture we must see how much latitude the 
lack of space I shall confine myself rigidly formulations really allow us. 
to this point of view, at the risk of the In the first place, culture is invoked by 
reader assuming that I regard “culture” implication when the whole hypothesis 
as the answer to all our problems. is stated to refer specifically to observed 

The greatest virtue of the book is that human behavior. This must necessarily 
it is an attempt to simplify a great gamut mean ‘cultural behavior’ since we know 
of phenomena into a very condensed of no human behavior which is not modi- 
series of propositions. It attempts a fied in terms of the social milieu in which 
formal picture, shaven as bare as possible the subject lives, 
with Occam’s Razor. This simplification There are a few exceptions to this 
has this important virtue that while it sweeping statement — spinal reflexes and 
malfpg the book easy to criticize, it also intra-uterine reactions and perhaps some 
compels the critic to state his objections of the reactions of the newborn, but of 
in terms of the simple formulations, 'these it may be said that we do not know 
Every such criticism must of necessity enough about them to say that they are 
be constructive. subject to cultural modification— nor can 

When we approach such a system of we at present apply the frustration- 
propositions, it is of no use to say some- aggression hypothesis to these reactions. 
thing like this, “Your picture is in black I think it very important that these reac- 
and white, you make no mention of color tions should be investigated but for the 
and I, the critic, am only interested in present, at any rate, we do not know 
color.” whether (for example) the temper tan- 

Rather, I think we should approach trum of a newborn baby is an instance of 
the formulations with the question “Can ‘aggression’ as operationally defeed 
the sort of things which I, a student of a series of actions having as their rem- 
culture, want to say, be said in terms of forcing goal-reaction ‘injury to some 
these given abstractions?” Let us, if we other organism or organism surrogate, 
possibly can, avoid complicating the So, lacking more knowledge, we must 
formulations, multiplying the entiUes leave aside these exceptions to the sweep- 
beyond necessity. “g statement that all human behavior is 

It is true that the cultural matrix is not modified in relation to a cultural or social 
specifically mentioned in the basic defini- matrix, and assume that the rustra- 
tions of the elements in the frustration- tion-aggression hypothesis refere simply 
aggression sequence. The definitions are to sequences of culturally inodified a,cts. 
constructed almost as if the individual The second point in the formulations, 
existed in vacuo. But, as a matter of fact, which implies Aat culture was in the 
there are two places in the system in minds of the authors, is the defimtion of 

From Psychological Reoiew, 1941, XLVIH, 350-355. Reprinted by permission of the author and the 
American Psychological Association, Inc. 

ij. Bollard and others. Frustration and Aggr^^sion (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939). 
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aggression which I have just quoted — 
the reinforcement by injury to some other 
organism or organism surrogate. And in 
general it is assumed in later chapters of 
the book that the aggression will be di- 
rected in the first instance against the 
agent who did the frustrating. 

Thus we see that the hj'pothesis is es- 
sentially a statement about series of cul- 
tural behaviors in interpersonal coMexts, 
and it is evident that the authors regard 
it as such though they are willing to re- 
gard such behavior as an animistic as- 
sault on a typewriter which will not work, 
a murderous daydream, or a lonely su- 
icide, as extensions from their central 
theme. 

Let me now try to take this central 
thesis into two strange cultures and 
briefly state whether the thesis can be 
made to fit. If we look at the latmul of 
New Guinea, we find that the thesis fits 
them perfectly, so that I need not waste 
much time on the details of their be- 
havior. The latmul, when engaged in 
some series of activities which will bring 
a future satisfaction, wiU constantly look 
forward to that satisfaction as a means 
of diminishing the pains of present effort. 
And when they reach the satisfaction, 
they wiU heighten its value by looking 
back to the pains which went into the 
achievement. If they are interrupted, 
they will exhibit definitely aggressive be- 
havior. The thesis fits them, but they 
have added one wrinkle which is not pro- 
vided for in the formulation — they have 
invested aggression with pleasure. For 
the latmul, aggression must be regarded 
as a self-rewarding action series, self- 
reinforcing regardless of whether it ends 
in injury to some other person. 

And they go further than this — they 
habitually convert their conative efforts 
into imaginary aggression. The man who 
is cutting down a tree will excite himself 
to greater efforts by seeing himself as en- 
gaged in active assault upon the tretf — 
or the child driving out the mosquitoes 
will smirch them wilh violent cevii"! 


abuse. On the whole, however, I think it 
would be fair to say that the thesis fits 
the latmul at least as clearly as it does 
Europe. 

But when we try to apply the same 
thesis in Bali, we get into difficulties, 
since it is hard to find a series of acts with 
a clearly defined reinforcing goal re- 
sponse. It is not that the Balinese be- 
havior disagrees with the thesis, but 
rather that the contexts in which we 
might look for the thesis can hardly be 
said to occur in Bali. The latmul and we 
ourselves see life as divided into se- 
quences of neutral or unpleasant conative 
acts ending in satisfactions, but the 
Balinese do not see life like this. They 
are a busy, active people — but they are 
infinitely willing to suffer interruption. 
We never at any time saw a Balinese 
aimoyed because he was interrupted in 
the course of some series of acts. They 
seem to take a very definite pleasure in 
mere activity in the present — in the very 
instant — either enjoying their own busy- 
ness or else ignoring what they are 
doing, letting their muscles run on auto- 
matically with the activity while their 
attention is given to some unreal world, 
singing the songs from the last opera 
which was performed in the village. 

Now it is the assumption of the theory 
that the typical seriation of acts, punc- 
tuated by climaxes of satisfaction, is bas- 
ically^ human and ought to occur in all 
cultures, and therefore we must refer to 
the Balinese children. 

We find that by and large the thesis 
can be applied to the children although 
it cannot clearly — at least not often— be 
applied to the adults. The children, how- 
ever, can be frustrated and have temper 
tantrums when they are frustrated. 

The problem remains as to how the 
children are modified so as to render them 
unfrustratable in these terms. The prob- 
lem is something like this; “How is a 
certain structuralization of sequences of 
acts taught to the child?” “How does it 
Ip^rn to lifp as romnosed of smooth 
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series of enjoyable acts rather than as 
separate sequences of acts where each 
sequence leads up to some satisfying 
climax?” 

I can offer a partial answer to this 
question, but to state this answer I must 
modify the formulations of the frustra- 
tion-aggression h3rpothesis. The h3rpoth- 
esis invokes two types of switching from 
one sequence to another. The first type is 
called ‘substitution’ and here the rein- 
forcing act is comparable to that of the 
original series. Substitution is defined in 
terms of partial satisfaction of the origi- 
nal instigators. The second type is the 
switch to aggression about which it is as- 
sumed that the reinforcing goal is fun- 
damentally different from that of the 
original interrupted sequence. 

In order to phrase the phenomena of 
Balinese conditioning, I shall have to as- 
sume that there is only one t}q)e of 
switching — that, in fact, the aggression 
sequence (the temper tantrum) is funda- 
mentally only another case of substitute 
response. 

So far, I have only simplified the form- 
ulations by reducing the number of en- 
tities, but I must add one complication. 
In order to bring the aggression sequence 
under the heading of ‘substitution’ I 
must assume that human acts are prima- 
rily and essentially inter-personal acts. I 
would say that the common element be- 


tween eating the ice cream cone and hit- 
ting the mother is that both are events in 
a behavior sequence involving the child 
and the mother. I would .say that the re- 
ceiving and perhaps the eating of the ice 
cream is for the child a pleasant small 
love climax in his relationship with his 
mother, while the temper tantrum is a 
hate climax in tlje same relationship. 
Either way, he gets his climax, and there 
is this much to be said for equating the 
two phenomena, that among male pri- 
mates and men we find a pretty strong 
tendency to confuse love making with 
aggression. 

Now in the Balinese mother-child re- 
lationship, we find that the mother con-'^ 
stantly enjoys titillating the child’s emo- 
tions — giving it a taste of behavior 
sequences which the child might expect 
to end in climax. The mother enjoys the 
.sequence but the climax does not occur. 
At the moment when the child either 
flings his arms around her neck or bursts 
into tears, the mother’s attention seems 
to have wandered; she is in a brown 
study or she is speaking to somebody else. 

In this way, I believe the Balinese 
child is driven not to expect or look for 
climax in his acts, but to take his pleas- 
ure where his mother took it — in prelim- 
inary steps with no defined goal — and to 
live in the immediate present not in some 
distant goal. 


F. Hostility and Fear in Social Life By John Bollard 


This paper wiU discuss what is com- 
monly termed “race prejudice.” Close 
analysis of the word reveals at least two 
distinct situations in which it is used: one 
where irrational antagonism is vented 


against other people, and the other where 
rational, that is intelligible, hostility is 
aroused in defense of a given status or 
economic order.^ The events which com- 
mon speech indicates as “race prejudice” 


From Socml Forces, 1938, XVII, 15-25. Reprinted by permission of the author and the Williams & 
Wilkins Company, publishers. 

1 Faris indicates a distinction that is apparentiy analogous in saying that prejudice attitudes are 
“impermeable to experience.’’ The same imperviousness is characteristic of irrational aggression. See 
Ellsworth Faris, Tlf tirp nf TTnnmn Nature {New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937), p. 323. 
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may perhaps better be denoted in other 
terms.2 The first necessity will be to ex- 
amine the conditions under which ani- 
mals may make hostile responses in social 
life and to see “race prejudice” in this 
context. Prejudice reactions cannot be 
separated from the responses of the 
organism to its total environment and 
can only be seen adequately when the 
nature of the process of socialization is 
held clearly in mind. We will begin, 
therefore, with a series of paragraphs 
indicating the societal context in which 
aggression is generated and the types of 
controls placed on hostility by our moral 
order. 

Society is seen here as a group of co- 
operating animals, producing goods and 
services and continuing by procreation 
within the group.® The mode of life 
of a society is de&ed by a culture which 
is for any one generation an arbitrary^ 
inheritance of problem solutions.^ Since 
aggressive responses of constituent mem- 
bers are a problem to every society, the 
culture includes patterned ways of deal- 
ing with these responses. A society 
maintains group unity by positive ties 
between its members based on services 
mutually rendered, by suppressing in- 
group aggression and by defensive-ag- 
gressive operations against other animal 
groups.® Relatively self-contained soci- 
eties were easier to define in former days 
when western European techniques of 
production had not yet tended to bring 
the whole world into a specialized and 
interdependent economic unit. It still 
seems worth while, however, to speak 
of such a thing as an “American society,” 
albeit it is only relatively an independent 
economic and procreative unit. 


Animals are added to a society one by 
one and trained individually. Social pat- 
terns are transmitted by persons who be- 
come the targets of positive and negative 
feeling from the child as the result of 
facilitating and frustrating behavior on 
their parts. Each child develops a posi- 
tive feeling for its own group members 
and indirectly for all their traits, such as 
language, smell, appearance and custom, 
Since renunciations are invariably im- 
posed on the incoming animal, it develops 
also hostile attitudes toward these train- 
ers and toward in-group members and 
symbols; these attitudes include animos- 
ity toward parents and siblings and a 
negative (as well as positive) feeling tone 
toward the mores, including religion and 
authoritarian institutions generally. A 
correct understanding of this process is 
indispensable to a proper evaluation of 
in-group and out-group feeling and hence 
to related phenomena, such as “race 
prejudice.” 

The hostility of an animal toward its 
in-group is a constant threat to the 
solidarity of the group and therefore to 
the continuation of economic coopera- 
tion, common defensive operations, and 
the sharing of a common culture. Such 
hostility in the individual animal is 
therefore met with a united hostile front 
by all other members of the group and is, 
if necessary, forcibly suppressed. Tech- 
niques for accomplishing this suppres- 
sion range from withdrawal of privilege 
to a disobedient child to the operations 
of the criminal law. Supernatural sanc- 
tions are frequently invoked, as in the 
taboo, to inhibit countermores tendencies. 

Thus the animal coming into the group 
(by birth) finds that hostile moves to- 


® Dr. .V. H. Maslow of Brooklyn College has aided me in clearing up my mind on this score by point- 
ing out the “accretive” nature of the term “race prejudice" and suggesting that, on analysis, it 
would dissolve into a number of disparate concepts. 

“ W. G Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science of Society (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1932), 
Vol: I, pp. 6-7. 

* An excellent illustration of this view is gipen by Dr. C. S. Ford. See his “A Sample Comparative 
Analysis of Material Culture” in G. P. Murdock (ed.). Studies in the Science of Society (New Haven. 
Yale University Press, 1937), pp. 225-246. 

‘ W. G. Sunmer, Folkways (Boston : Ginn & Co., 1906), p. 12. 
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ward in-group members are either hope- 
less, as in the case of the small child 
against adults, or dangerous, as in the 
case of a deserter from an army, and they 
are for the most part abandoned as overt 
modes of response. Alexander ® has cor- 
rectly said that the control of aggressive 
behavior is one of the chief problems of 
social life. Sumner ' has also perceived 
the underlying fact of hostility between 
members of society and expressed it in 
his concept of “antagonistic coopera- 
tion.” Socialization of the child should be 
conceived of in one aspect as a battle- 
ground between the rejection responses ® 
of the child and the demands of the exist- 
ing moral order into which the child is 
bom. Our child psychology is at present 
so far unrealistic as drastically to under- 
estimate the strength, character and per- 
severance of these responses. Common 
experience as well as my own studies of 
socialization in two children (unpub- 
lished) indicate the frustrating character 
of the limitations imposed on the naive 
and early acquired reaction tendencies of 
the child, the aggression which arises in 
the animal as a result of these frustrations 
and the social opposition to this aggres- 
sion which is immediately evident. It is 
in part the underestimation of these 
tendencies which makes “ race prejudice” 
seem so m)rsterious. Neither child nor 
adult individual may be seen as a 
smoothly compacted group of attitudes, 
perfectly defined by the traditional social 
order. Rather each person is a record of a 
battle; he has a rugged history in which 
frustration, hostility and fear have all 
played roles. There is further, in our 
social psychology, an underestimation of 
the frustrating character of in-group life 


for its adult participants.® These frustra- 
tions also arouse antagonism against 
the cherished in-grouper, an antagonism 
which is not extinguished by the fact 
that it is not permitted an expression 
corresponding to its intensity. 

Each animal inducted into the social 
group finally learns to check hostility 
toward in-groupers either by self-control 
or repression. It is this fact which gives 
acculturated animals such a well accom- 
modated “look” to the outside eye, so 
that the supeiicial student will hardly 
suspect the dynamic nature of the history 
of the animal or the tension created 
within its personality by the necessity 
for suppressing aggressive responses. The 
fact that animals can repress aggression, 
as well as other tendencies, is one of their 
most valuable organic capacities from the 
standpoint of adjustment in society. In- 
dividuals unable to perform this task 
liave to be killed as murderers or rapers 
or isolated as criminals or mental devi- 
ants. Repression takes place either 
through fear of loss of favor of a valuable 
group member, such as a parent, or 
through fear of punishment. 

Repressed aggressive tendencies are 
therefore a standard feature of the life of 
every well socialized animal. In mature 
animals the aggression is constantly pro- 
voked from at least two sources: first, 
through continuing demands for satisfac- 
tions which had to be tabooed in the 
course of socialization; such (neurotic) 
wishes are exemplified by the desire in- 
continently to master all other people 
who come within one’s ken or to gain con- 
trol of others by exhibiting constant de- 
pendence on them and exciting pity. 
Second, aggression is aroused through 


* Franz Alexander, “Psychoanalysis and Social Disorganization,” Am. J . Soc. 1937; XLII, 806. 

’ Op. cit., p. 16. 

* Sherman’s work indicates that aggressive responses in the newborn are a segment of rejection 
responses to stimuli. See hlandell Sherman, “A Proposed Theory of the Development of Emotional 
Responses in Infants,” J. Comp Psychol , 1928, VIII,, 385-395. 

* E. S. Bogardus shows awareness of this feature of social life. See his Immigration and Race Atti- 
tudes (Boston; D. C. Heath & Co., 1928), pp. 21-22. 

“ S. Freud, Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis (London: 1923), p. 248. 
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rivalry over the securing of desired goals 
or values such as high status, sex part- 
ners, or satisfactions incident to a stand- 
ard of living. It is these rivalries, of 
course, which arouse the aggressions 
noted by Sumner and which fund the an- 
tagonism described in his “antagonistic 
cooperation.” The extent of such frus- 
trations is concealed in many people by a 
sour-grapes attitude which leads them to 
afi&rm grudgingly that they do not want 
what is actually inaccessible. Deprivation 
is nevertheless perceived whether it is 
formally acknowledged or not and from 
deprivation arise the hostilities toward 
in-group competitors, hostilities which 
can never be permitted an expression 
proportionate to their intensity. As I*^ 
have elsewhere indicated, it is the under- 
estimation of these two sources of dep- 
rivation and antagonism which makes 
such phenomena as “race prejudice” 
seem baffling. 

The renunciation of aggressive modes 
of response to in-groupers is not absolute. 
Each society standardizes its own per- 
missive patterns and differs from the next 
in the degree to which hostility may be 
expressed. In our own society, we are 
allowed, for example, a limited right to 
compete for direct goals as by business 
manipulations, courtship, or Sport. We 
may, also, kill in war-time, defensively, 
of course; and we have limited rights to 
derogate others, such as children by 
adults, women by men, those who can- 
not get work by those who cannot give 
it, and some politicians by other politi- 
cians. Those who have carried repression 
too far, by the way, are not able to make 
use of these opportunities to compete, 
and they appear as our neurotic persons. 

It seems to be a matter of fact that so- 
cially permitted aggression is only rarely 
adequate to drain off the tensions excited 


by the limiting conditions of socialization 
in adult life. As a result, in-group mem- 
bers seem to live in a constant readiness 
for aggressive responses and are set to 
take advantage of any break in the bar- 
rier of social suppression, as for e.xample, 
when after an economic depression, a 
guiltless and helpless President is howled, 
and aggressively voted, out of public life. 

Aggressive responses are apparently 
powerfully excited by fear. Fear of 
punishment arouses hostile feelings to- 
ward the punishing person and, if strong 
enough, can lead to direct attack even 
under circumstances where the response 
is hop)eless as a mode of defense. This is 
the case of the turning worm and the 
trapped animal. Intensive studies of in- 
dividuals have repeatedly demonstrated 
the existence of the following mechanism: 
first, wishes to injure other people or 
the accomplishment of such injury; sec- 
ond, a fear of retaliation based on what 
has been done or intended; third, the ap- 
pearance of new aggression against the 
wronged object. This vicious circle phe- 
nomenon is an example of psychological 
interaction and can lead to apparently 
reasonless hostile behavior toward those 
who are guilty only of being the objects 
of our hostility. The “image” of the 
ferocious out-grouper, unboundedly hos- 
tile toward us, is undoubtedly built up by 
this process as well as by the reality of 
damage incurred from such out-groupers. 

“Race prejudice” appears as a mixed 
phenomenon in the context outlined 
above. It is apparently one of the pat- 
terned circumstances under w'hich an 
animal may kill, injure, exploit, master, 
scorn, or derogate another animal or 
group of animals.”® In examining these 
circumstances we will ask ourselves three 
questions: What type of aggression is man- 
ifested in a variety of events commonly 


“ John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937), 
p. 442. 

“ The presence of aggressive responses in race prejudice has been referred to regularly in one way 
and another by writers in the field. See, for example, W. I. Thomas, “The Psychology of Race Preju- 
dice," Am. J. Soc., 1904, IX, 609-11; E. B. Reuter, The American Race Problem fNew York: T. Y. 
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described by the term? How is social per- 
mission for aggressive behavior obtained? 
How are these animals or groups of ani- 
mals identified which may be hated with 
impunity from in-group control? 

Under the mixed designation “race 
prejudice” at least two types of aggres- 
sive responses can be indicated. The first 
is direct aggression. Here, the animal or 
group imposing the frustration and in- 
citing the aggressive response is identi- 
fied, and the aggressive responses are or 
can be efficient in controlling the frus- 
trating group. The competition in South- 
ern-town for “white man’s” jobs is a 
case in point. Real animosity is mani- 
fested against the competing Negro 
workers, and political and other measures 
are taken to limit the frustrating compe- 
tition of such Negroes.^ Invasion of 
southern Negroes into northern employ- 
ment and residence areas, as in East 
St. Louis and Chicago, has produced' 
similar direct aggressive responses, in- 
cluding riotous attacks.'* Real competi- 
tion and frustration lead to real insecu- 
rity and out of this insecurity stems the 
aggression which is designed to restore a 
balanced situation. Actually in the case 
of “white man’s” jobs, the Negro is 
pushed out of a “place” which he has 
formerly occupied and a new and nar- 
rower definition of his field of operations 
is created. 

The second type of aggression which^ 
appears under the heading “race preju-* 
dice” we will call displaced. In this easel 


the inciting cause of the aggressive re- 
sponse is not the object attacked but 
some in-grouper who can not be attacked 
because of his value or the danger con- 
nected with fighting him. The aggressive 
response has been restrained or repressed, 
and it finds a substitute object. Such 
aggression seems to be the dynamic com- 
ponent of prejudice where the prejudiced 
individual has had no contact with the 
object of derogation. The assumption 
of displaced aggression seems necessary 
for the cases indicated by Bogardus and 
Horowitz where groups who could have 
had no possible direct reason for it, show 
animosity. It is Freud’s “ indispensable 
work on the individual human being in 
our society which has made the knowl- 
edge of this mechanism available. 

It appears that in the case of direct 
aggression there is always some displaced 
aggression accompanjung it and adding 
additional force to the rational attack.*’* 
Justifiable aggressive responses seem to 
break the way for irrational and unjusti- 
fiable hostilities. This fact is illustrated 
in any war and probably accounts for the 
damnable character of the image of the 
enemy who is hated, and therefore feared, 
with disproportionate intensity. The 
image of the incredibly hostile and 
amoral out-grouper is built up out of our 
own real antagonism plus our displaced 
aggression against him; these heightened 
aggressive responses raise through fear 
of retaliation the vision of the unbear- 
ably hostile enemy.'* 


VnTOi.ll Tn 10971 n 388- H A Miller Races, Nations and Classes (Philadelphia; J. B. Lippmeott 

<« . p- m *• 

kience of Sociology (2d ed.; Chicago ; University of Chicago, 19-4), p. 623. 

“ScaJ°CoL?ssion^ Relations, The Negro in Chicago (Chicago; University of Chicago 

KTsi^fnlu^ If. at., p. 161; E. L. Horowitz, “The Development of Attitudes Toward the 
^legro,” Arch. Psychol., 1936, No. 194, 34-35.. 

H. D. LassweU, ProfagasOa Technique in tin WorU War (New York; Alfred A. Knopf, 
1927), pp. 77-101. 
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In the case of repressed aggression, the 
covert responses which may accompany 
such aggressive tensions are worth not- 
ing. In dreams and fantasy, which are 
mildly expressive acts, the sullen in- 
grouper may reveal his hostilities. Hostile 
talk in the form of gossip frequently pro- 
vides a permitted revenge within in- 
group life. AU of these forms of aggression 
have satisfaction value and tend to re- 
duce aggressive tension even though ever 
so slightly.^® When, however, displaced 
aggression is permitted to overemphasize 
an attack which has a reality basis it finds 
its most easing release. This is the case, 
for instance, when it is just a Jew and not 
some other competitor who beats one 
out in a ticket line, smashes into one’s 
automobile, or is the effective rival in 
love or status situations. The normal re- 
sentment toward an in-grouper is de- 
cisively overstressed. Probably also in 
the case of direct aggression toward an 
out-grouper, the aggressive response is 
more fully actualized because of the lack 
of tender ties and inhibitions toward him. 
This fact would tend to make prejudice 
responses more vehement even without 
the admixture of displaced aggression. 

A second factor in our analysis is the 
problem of how social permission to be 
aggressive is achieved. We must recall 
the continuous struggle of the in-group 
to maintain a unified, cooperative life and 
to suppress disruptive manifestations of 
hostility. External taboos are internal- 
ized in the form of conscience, and these 
taboos must be escaped whenever aggres- 
sive tendencies are to be indulged. There 
are two situations which make such ex- 
pression feasible, and one of them is 
group rivalry.*" 


When there is an actual threat to the 
dominance of the in-group, socially legit- 
imated hostilities may appear.*^ This 
actual threat produces conflict, the inter- 
fering or invading group is identified, 
and the mores ratify defensive measures 
against the invader. An alternative form 
of rivalry is the attempt of a sub-group to 
change its defined status. This maneuver 
also may call out aggression which will 
be socially approved. The first case is 
exemplified by the hostile feelings of 
California farmers toward Japanese im- 
migrants. “Anyone understands” why 
this type of conflict should lead to physi- 
cal reprisals, local measures of limitation, 
and antagonistic feelings toward Japan- 
ese.— The attempt of Negroes to change 
their caste status and participate on 
equal terms in American life would un- 
doubtedly be greeted by a similar hostil 
ity; this phenomenon is most manifest at 
* the present time in the South when the 
Negroes attempt to claim prerogatives 
which have not been traditionally as- 
signed to them. Rivalry or conflict oc 
curs, then, over the attempt of an alien 
or nonprivileged group to claim a share 
in specific goals or values whether they 
be economic, prestige or sexual. The in 
group accepts rivalry manifestations as 
legitimate modes of keeping the outsider 
in his place and of maintaining the un 
diluted superiority of the prior occu 
pants. In the case of group rivalry, wp 
may note that the object drawing hostil 
ity is clearly identified and that this 
process is one of social conflict.*® Such 
conflict processes appear to validate ag- 
gressive expression on the part of indi- 
viduals otherwise bound. 

Sheer traditional patterning, without 


S. Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933), p. 140. 

“ Kimliall Young has stressed the factor of economic competition. See his Social Psychology (New 
York: F. .S. Crofts & Co., 1930), p. 474. 

Brown has a creative discussion of “habitat dominance” which should be related to Sumner’s 
conception of the in-group, ^ee Fred Brown, “A Sociopsychological Analysis of Race Prejudice,’ 
J. Abnar. c- Soc. Psychol., 1932, XXVII, 365-367. 

^ J. F. Steiner, The Japanese Invasion (Chicago: A. C. McCIorg & Co., 1917), pp. 68-92. 
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active group rivalry, may also denote a 
despised group and permit unfriendly 
manifestations toward its members. This 
is the case where people are anti-Semitic 
who have never known any Jews or who 
“would not like to associate with Ne- 
groes,” while having no direct conception 
of what such association would mean. 
Such traditional patterning in reference 
to Negroes may be brought about 
through books which young children 
read which present “Little Black 
Sambo” in a ridiculous light, or through 
characters in radio sketches which show 
the Negro as a clown or a superstitious 
coward. The same thing may happen 
with reference to Jews, even by terms in 
common speech, as when people say “I 
tried to jew him down.” Such experi- 
ences accumulate into patterned con- 
ceptions of Negroes and Jews and seem 
to offer these figures to living individuals 
as suitable objects of scorn and targets ' 
of hostility. The pattern itself is inherited 
socially and constitutes a break in the 
dikes built against individual aggressive- 
ness. Such images of Jews and Negroes 
are created in a way similar to the “out- 
group image” that has been discussed 
earlier, although they are, of course, less 
highly charged. In the case of current 
German stereotypes, the image of the 
Jew, however, closely approximates that 
of the perennial out-grouper, as the 
Stiirmer cartoons of Jews show. We 
must realize, nevertheless, that these ex- 
periences with “social patterns” are 
actual experiences, even though they do 
not involve direct contact with the ob- 
ject of the prejudice. We can say only 
that they do seem to permit hostility to 
foe mobilized against certain groups of 
people. It is probably also true that in- 
herited patterns are records of ancient 
rivalries and exist as the detritus of 
former group conflicts. In the case of 
current American antagonism against 


the image of the “Turk,” one has no dif- 
ficulty in surmising that the historical 
conflicts between Mohammedanism and 
Christianity have given rise to this im- 
age, and that the threatening conception 
of the Turk has been stiU more recently 
reinforced by the war-time propaganda 
against Turkey. 

Either rivalry or traditional patterning 
creates a stereo tj-ped imaged in the 
minds of current members of society of a 
class of individuals who may be more or 
less painlessly detested. These images 
usually denote men who are to some de- 
gree released from the moral order which 
binds us and who are feared because 
“anything” may be expected of them; 
because they do not accept our mores, 
they are also regarded as inhuman beings 
to whom “anything” may be done. It is 
an effect of this stereotyping to produce 
the categorical treatment which is given 
those against whom prejudice is felt; in- 
dividual discriminations tend to drop out 
and the differential treatment accorded 
to in-groupers is omitted. Within our own 
group we judge people according to their 
deserts and not according to standard 
classifications, but not so with the group 
against whom prejudiced stereotypes 
exist. 

Our third consideration inquires into 
the means of identifying the object of 
“race prejudice.” It is highly impor- 
tant to be able to tell an out-grouper on 
sight so that one may not fall into the 
error of treating an in-group member 
with unseemly aggression. In-group ta- 
boos must be preserved and hence stig- 
mata must be found which clearly desig- 
nate those-to-be-hated-with-impunity. 

The pariah must give his warning cry if 
the Brahman is to preserve his purity 
from debasing contact. It has been 
widely noted that aggression may follow 
various lines of physical and cultural 
demarcation. Some of these, I hope the 


« Paris discusses this collective V the term “visibility.” 5ee his Amerv 

» This factor is vigorously indicated by Donald Young 
can Minorily Peoples (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1932), p. 588. 
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most important, will be indicated here. 
Among the most secure marks or signs 
which will expose a group to prejudice 
demarcations are race marks. These are 
physical stigmata such as hair form, skin 
color, eye fold, lip form, and the like. 
They are easy to identify and offer less 
possibility of confusing in-group and out- 
group members. Prejudice reactions 
based on these signs can be maintained 
for long periods of time, since it is simple 
to keep the out-group at arm’s length by 
prohibiting sex contact or defining mixed 
bloods as belonging to the outcast group. 
Frequently also a language, family struc- 
ture, religion, standard of living, and 
work habits accompany these physical 
stigmata and make clear the reason for 
rivalry, as in the case of the Japanese in 
California. Since intermarriage tends to 
introduce such out-groupers into the 
circle of family relations and therefore 
into in-group contact, it is necessary to 
forbid marriage or sex contact if domi- 
nance is to be maintained by the superior 
group. Around the question of sex con- 
tact with “racial inferiors” center also 
rivalries and hostilities which are dis- 
placed from the in-group field. 

Nations are also social units in terms of 
which hostile reactions can be expressed. 
Aggression seems to flow toward the bor- 
ders of a nation with special readiness. 
It would seem that this group is the in- 
group which is especially designated by 
Sumner’s use of the term. The word 
“nation” also corresponds closely with 
our use of the term “society” as a more 
or less self-contained, procreative group 
often symbolized in our day and age by 
tariff walls, passports, and the use of a 
common form of money. Franco-German 
rivalry has been in recent times a com- 
mon symbol of such national rivalry, and 
there seems a special predisposition in 
these two groups (based on repeated con- 
flict) to view one another as potential 
frustrators and to “hate” the enemy ac; 

* 1938. 

“ R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, op. cit., pp. 


cordingly. Both real rivalry resulting 
from expected attack and displaced 
aggression serve to vitalize the evil image 
of the other nation. Language, member- 
ship in another state, and various tradi- 
tional beliefs and aspirations identify the 
out-grouper. It should be noted that 
these marks, as compared with race 
marks, are transitory although they are 
exceedingly durable if viewed from any 
short-time perspective. 

Nationality serves to distinguish still a 
further kind of out-group. This is the 
case where we have a differentiated mem- 
ber group existing in a nation, as just 
defined. The Irish in Britain, the Poles in 
old Russia, or the Jews in modern* Ger- 
many meet these stipulations. Such 
groups are often marked out by language, 
sometimes by religion, sometimes by 
peculiarities of custom or costume, and 
usually by divergent group memories and 

• aspirations. Hostilities flow across na- 
tionality lines also — both in the scorn, 
derogation and limitation of competition 
by the superior group and in the resent- 
ment and self-affirmation of the minori- 
ties. If we caU the Jews “Kikes,” they 
also have a derogatory name for us, i.e., 
Goyim. If there is the pressure in our so- 
ciety to exclude Jews from recognition 
and appropriate social reward, they arc, 
perforce, banded into a minority in 
which the members render mutual assist- 
ance to one another. This latter manifes- 
tation shocks many persons who do not 
need the pattern of anti-Semitism, or who 
need it only a little as a means of express- 
ing their aggression, and such short- 
sighted individuals may come to believe 
that this in-group feeling among Jews is 
the cause and not a result of the antag- 
onistic feeling against them. 

Caste stratification is a form of social 
grouping along which prejudice reactions 
also- form. I cannot agree with other 
workers ^ who think of the possibility of 
a caste system so firmly stabilized that no 

623-4; Fans, op. cU., p. 320. 
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aggressive manifestations are needed to 
sustain it. What has been correctly 
analyzed seems to be that high, overt, 
physical aggression is not needed to 
maintain caste relations, but it contempt, 
loathing, scorn, and patronizing attitude 
are included as manifestations of hostO- 
ity, I believe we must consider that caste 
permits of systematic resentment at least 
toward lower caste groups by their mas- 
ters. Caste marks may include specializa- 
tion of work, barriers to legitimate sexual 
congress, or unalterable lower status ac- 
companied by a degree of social isolation. 
Sometimes race signs accompany caste, 
as in the Negro caste in America and to a 
certain degree the Hindu caste system, 
i.e., the lighter the color the higher in 
general the caste.®^ In Hindu caste, also, 
arbitrary physical signs accompany high 
caste membership, i.e., the marks on the 
Brahman forehead. 

Class marks too are forms of differen- 
tiation around which group hostilities 
may cluster. Such marks include stand- 
ard of living, education, occupation, ab- 
sence or presence of tendencies toward 
social mobility, location of residence, ab- 
sence or presence of capital in large or 
small amounts, influence of distinguished 
ancestry and family, and the like. These 
factors can divide people crudely into 
class divisions. Stereotyped beliefs often 
exist as to members of other classes than 
one’s own. For instance, middle-class 
and lower-class people sometimes believe 
that all upper-class people hold their 
position by virtue of superior competitive 
achievement, that upper-class people are 
happy and free of anxiety, since money 
brings these values, or that upper-class 
people are generally wasteful and not 
worth their social salt. The latter belief, 
for example, would tend to increase class 
antagonism and to direct both rational 
and displaced hostility toward upper- 
class people. Upper-class individuals, on 
the other hand, may come to believe that 

Personally conunxinicated by Dr. K. T. Bel 


unemployed lower-class people do not 
want to work, that they are lazy, that 
they are on relief because they have re- 
fused to save their money, or that they 
are a poor biological stock which has 
been defeated in the race for social pre- 
eminence. The latter belief, for instance, 
would justify severe measures toward un- 
employed lower-class people such as 
those initiated in New Jersey last year 
when State relief was abruptly aban- 
doned, certainly a hostile maneuver 
based on an incorrect perception of the 
realities of life for the unemployed. Class 
antagonism seems to be intrinsic to our 
society through the necessity of compet- 
ing for an arbitrarily limited social in- 
come. Possibly such antagonisms are 
inevitable between the leaders and the 
led in any society; they will certainly be 
greater the tighter is the economy and 
the greater is the competition for income 
' and status. Along class lines both direct 
and displaced aggression may flow; those 
who picture our industrial leaders as 
monsters of greed and selfishness are un- 
doubtedly creating a stereotyped image 
which is engorged with displaced aggres- 
sion, in addition to the direct aggression 
earned by their failure to lead our econ- 
omy along more productive ways. 

Slave marks also indicate a group dif- 
ferentiation which invites aggressive ex- 
pression. These signs include an absence 
of “rights” on the part of the slaves, that 
is, of equivalence before the mores. 
Slaves have a categorical low status, can, 
like lower-caste members, be arbitrarily 
and aggressively treated, can be com- 
pelled to work, can be limited from inter- 
marriage with the dominant group and 
may receive a small share of social re- 
wards and status for their work. Race 
marks often accompany slave status, as 
in the case of our American Negro slaves, 
and occasionally class marks, such as 
relegation to menial occupations. Aggres- 
sion on the part of slaves which would 

men of The Institute of Human Relations, Yale 
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tend to change their status is vigorously 
combated and exists under constant 
threat of suppression should it appear. 

The physical and group differentia- 
tions just cited permit both rational and 
irrational aggression to be manifested; 
only in some cases can these manifesta- 
tions be properly known as “race preju- 
dice.” “Race prejudice” seems, then, but 
a footnote to the wider consideration of 
the circumstances under which aggres- 
sion may be expressed within a society. 
We will now turn to a series of concrete 
situations and use our analysis of the 
conditions of social hostility to study 
these situations. 

I 

First to be examined will be the case of 
the employing group in Little Steel 
against the Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee of the CIO. The direct ag- 
gression mobilized in this conflict was 
undoubtedly high and expressed by the 
employees in striking, picketing, denun- 
ciations of their opponents, attempts to 
prevent strikebreakers from entering a 
plant, and the use of the “Sit-down.” 
Employers, in turn, engaged in attempts 
to evict “Sit-down” strikers, denuncia- 
tions of strike leaders and techniques, 
arousal of public sentiment against the 
strikers, injunctions against “Sit-down- 
ers,” the use of professional strike- 
breakers, and, in some cases, the invoca- 
tion of aid from the State with its troops 
and police to break up picketing. Forces 
were occasionally joined in riotous mani- 
festations where physical fighting broke 
out. Undoubtedly irrational aggression 
was present on both sides. Those who 
referred to Lewis and other labor leaders 
as “Reds” were plainly venting irrational 
hostility on them; on the other hand, 
“the bosses” and “economic royalists” 
were decidedly partisan definitions of the 
hard-pressed employers and plant man- 
agers who had to “make profits” or 
get out. 

The airare'sivP eYT)rf“'‘'ion<5 alr*‘'’Hv r»^ 


ferred to are obviously not manifested 
because of social tradition but, on the 
contrary, as a result of inevitable rivalries 
between class groups in our society. Ag- 
gressions by the laboring group were un- 
doubtedly mobilized due to insecurity 
states caused by past unemployment and 
wage cuts. 

Identification takes place by means of 
class marks. The status of employer, 
manager, or minor administrative per- 
sonnel identified one group; that of or- 
ganized worker with his union card, 
slogans and views identified the other. 

II 

The Jews in America present a con- 
trasting picture falling within the bounds 
of what is commonly called “race preju- 
dice.” Toward Jews both direct and 
displaced aggression is expressed. That 
there is displaced aggression is proved by 
the increased resentment which is felt 
when any affront is dealt out by a Jew. 
The nudge which would remind another 
passenger on a subway that he is stepping 
on one’s foot may become a push if the 
offender is a Jew. The difference between 
the nudge and the push measures the in- 
creased hostility that may be expressed 
toward Jews. 

Both ordinary rivalry and permissive 
tradition conspire to bring about hostile 
reactions toward Jews. In the first place, 
Jews compete in all three of our class 
groups and their competition is keenly 
felt; special skills acquired in the course 
of their severe competition for existence 
in western European society have made 
them particularly apt at the tasks of an 
interdependent and specialized economic 
organization. As traders, bankers, pro- 
fessionals, and intellectual people they 
are able to be very effective rivals foi 
posts of highest skill, income and dis- 
tinction. Because of their chronic mar- 
ginal status in western European society, 
they have also become exceptionally mo- 
bile, feeling that only the highest posts 
and nooitinn- nf rnntrril will °ivp them 
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even a minimum of security. They have 
been willing, therefore, by and large to 
make exceptional sacrifices to achieve 
pre-eminence, and Utese sacrifices are the 
measure of tlicir special effectiveness as 
rivals. There is also, of course, the per- 
missive tradition for anti-Semitism based 
on religious grounds. The animosity rep- 
resented in anti-Semitism is keenly felt 
in such terms as “Kike” and “Sheeny,” 
and it is not impossible that the term 
“Christ-killer” may become more famil- 
iar to us in this generation than it has 
been in recent times. It would seem that 
a rise in anti-Semitism in America is 
likely because of a steadily shrinking op- 
portunity to earn a living for great num- 
bers of non-Jewish Americans. If the 
Negroes do not suffice to provide a scape- 
goat for irrational antagonism, as they 
have so often in times past, the turn of 
the Jews may come. It is possible, of 
course, that a war or series of wars may 
avert this situation and direct toward an 
out-group image both the rational and. 
the displaced aggression which is rising 
against those who seem to be responsible 
for current straitened conditions of life. 

The Jews have maintained to some de- 
gree a physical type and are sometimes 
identifiable by racial signs. However, 
more common stigmata are those of lan- 
guage and religion. As already noted, 
Jews often identify themselves by in- 
group loyalties when they are not espe- 
cially designated as objects of prejudice. 

Ill 

Quite a different problem is presented 
by the case of American Negro slaves of 
older time. We have already noted that 
Park believed race prejudice to be vir- 
tually nonexistent under the slave sys- 
tem. In terms of our concepts we would 
conclude that there was some, although a 
minimum of physical coercion. The slaves 
were actually controlled in part by a 
policing organization which made certain 
that they did not leave their owners or 
foregather for antisocial agitation. Even 


if die whipping of slaves was exceedingly 
rare, as was apparently the case, there 
was always the Uireat of physical punish- 
ment in the background, and the possi- 
bility even of death for the antisocial 
Negro. Whether or not we may say that 
there was “race prejudice” there cer- 
tainly was some measure of direct ag- 
gression applied to the slaves. Displaced 
aggression seems also to have been pres- 
ent although again in a low degree. There 
was the humiliating name “nigger,” 
some derogation through obvious patron- 
age and stressing of absolute superiority 
on the part of whites and in addition, 
frequently, the attribution of inhuman or 
brutish qualities to the slaves. These 
more subtle items must still be judged 
as aggression since they tended to dam- 
age the self-esteem of individual Negroes 
and to make Negroes seem in a class 
apart from the order of human beings. 
Even the occasional favorable compari- 
son of Negroes with lower-class whites 
only stressed the implication of white 
superiority, since it was found so surpris- 
ing that an individual Negro could turn 
out to be more acceptable than a white 
man. We should note here that the slave 
order is accompanied by a high degree of 
positive rapport based, of course, on the 
absolute submission and dependence of 
Negroes. Affection on the part of the 
white man necessarily went out to the 
serviceable, loyal, and self-sacrificing 
Negro whose works were so great and 
demands so little. Under these circum- 
stances a minimum of force served to 
keep the status terraces intact. 

Such hostility as e.xisted toward Ne- 
groes of course was permitted and ratified 
by the traditional social order. It was 
occasionally incited directly by slave re- 
volts, but these were sufficiently infre- 
quent and ineffectual not to play a great 
role. The threat of status change in the 
future may be seen as a form of antici- 
pated rivalry which justified the policing 
and punishing techniques employed. The 
whole state of affairs, on the basis of 
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which social permission for slavery and 
aggression toward and derogation of 
slaves existed, was handed down from a 
state of group conflict and may be seen 
as a feature of rivalry between western 
European and African societies. Here 
as elsewhere “social permission” is the 
resultant of actual conflict in the past. 

The Negro was, of course, identified 
by his race marks as well as status marks. 
Among the latter would be habituation 
to menial work, imperfect acquisition of 
American language, morals and customs, 
and psychological attitudes characteristic 
of a servile group. 

IV 

A final case will be that of a group of 
Germans who invaded a small American 
industrial town in the early twentieth 
century. Local whites largely drawn 
from the surrounding farms manifested 
considerable direct aggression toward the 
newcomers. Scornful and derogatory 
opinions were expressed about these Ger- 
nians, and the native whites had a satis- 
fying sense of superiority toward them. 
They were viewed as strangers and their 
actions suspiciously observed. There was 
also undoubtedly some displaced hostil- 
ity. Some of the dissatisfactions which 
were experienced with the employment 
system in the town no doubt issued in 
aggression which was displaced on the 
foreigners. 

The chief element in the permission to 
be aggressive against the Germans was 
rivalry for jobs and status in the local 
woodenware plants. The native whites 
felt definitely crowded for their jobs by 
the entering German groups and in case 
of bad times had a chance to blame the 
Germans who by their presence pro- 
vided more competitors for the scarcer 
jobs. There seemed to be no traditional 
pattern of prejudice against Germans 
unless the skeletal suspicion of aU out- 


groupers (always present) be invoked in 
this place. 

The Germans, of course, were clearly 
recognizable by their nationality marks. 
They spoke German and attended Ger- 
man Catholic churches: they lived in a 
single region of the town at first and 
were more or less isolated from the native 
Americans, and their language was 
thought to be funny and was frequently 
parodied by the English-speaking adults 
and children in the town. Some of their 
food preferences, such as their sauerkraut 
and sausage, were objects of ridicule. 

Such marks of identification are transi- 
tory as compared with race marks, for 
instance, but they stiU do tend to be 
maintained by the consolidating influ- 
ence of the language group; singing and 
athletic societies in this little town testify 
to this day to the presence of a German 
cultural stream in the area. 

In a previous discussion of “race prej- 
udice ” I have offered a theory some- 
what similar to the one above except that 
in the first case I was able to sec only the 
irrational or displaced aggressive com- 
ponents of the reaction. Criticism from 
other students has compelled me to see 
the role of actual rivalry in prejudice re- 
actions and to attempt to do it more 
justice. 

At the end, we might ask how such a 
theory of the role of hostility and fear 
in social life can be tested. One might 
indicate the following ways: first, “com- 
mon experience” which we have by vir- 
tue of the fact that we are participating 
in a society, are a part of its interactive 
mechanism and ourselves have felt the 
surges of affect which are here described. 
In case reference is made to such experi- 
ence, however, the events must be specifi- 
cally recorded. Second, special studies al- 
ready made in the field are of great aid. 
Horowitz’ work as well as the observa- 


“ op. cit., pp. 439-444. 
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tions of Bogardus indicate that no mere 
rational theory of aggressive responses 
will serve our purpose. Third, the best 
source of confirmation must inevitably be 
the detailed, recorded life history, for it 
is only with the aid of such documents 


that one can judge disproportionate ag- 
gression accurately and distinguish 
sharply between direct and displaced 
hostility. The latter studies await a gen- 
eration of social psychologists better 
trained and more patient than our own. 



Deprivatiorij Threat, and Frustration 


By A. H. Maslow 


It is easy in the discussing of frustra- 
tion to fall into the error of segmenting 
the human being. That is to say, there 
is stiU a tendency to speak of the mouth 
or stomach being frustrated, or of a need 
being frustrated. We must keep in mind 
constantly the truism that only a whole 
human being is frustrated, never a part 
of a human being. 

With this in mind, an important dis- 
tinction becomes apparent, namely the 
difference between deprivation and 
threat to the personality. The usual 
definitions of frustration are in terms 
simply of not getting what one desires, 
of interference with a wish or with a 
gratification. Such a definition fails to 
make the distinction between a depriva- 
tion which is unimportant to the organ- 
ism (easily substituted for, with few 
serious aftereffects), and, on the other 
hand, a deprivation which is at the same 
time a threat to the personality, that 
is, to the life goals of the individual, to 
his defensive s)^tem, to his self-esteem, 
or to his feeling of security. It is our con- 
tention that only a threatening depriva- 
tion has the multitude of effects (usually 
undesirable) which are commonly at- 
tributed to frustration in general. 

A goal-object may have two meaning 
for the individual. First it has its intrinsic 
meaning, and secondly, it may have also 
a secondary, symbolic value. Thus a 
certain child deprived of an ice cream 
cone which he wanted may have lost 
simply an ice cream cone. A second 


child, however, deprived of an ice cream 
cone, may have lost not only a sensory 
gratification, but may also feel deprived 
of the love of his mother because she re^ 
fused to buy it for him. For the second 
boy the ice cream cone not only has an 
intrinsic value, but may also be the car- 
rier of psychological values. Being de- 
prived merely of ice cream qua ice cream 
probably means very little for a healthy 
individual, and it is questionable whether 
,it should even be called by the same 
’name, i.e., frustration, which character- 
izes other more threatening deprivations. 
It is only when a goal object represents 
love, prestige, respect, or achievement 
that being deprived of it will have the 
bad effects ordinarily attributed to frus- 
tration in general. 

It is possible to demonstrate very 
clearly this twofold meaning of an object 
in certain groups of animals and in cer- 
tain situations. For instance, it has been 
shown that when two monkeys are in a 
dominance-subordination relationship a 
piece of food is (1) an appeaser of hunger 
and also (2) a symbol of dominance 
status. Thus if the subordinate animal 
attempts to pick up food, he will at once 
be attacked by the dominant animal. 
If, however, he can deprive the food of 
its symbolic dominance value, then his 
dominator allows him to eat it. This he 
can do very easily by a gesture of obei- 
sance, i.e., presentation as he approaches 
the food; this is as if to say, “ I want this 
food only to still hunger, I do not want 


From PsychologUol 1941, paVni, 364.366. Reprinted by permission of the author and the 

American Psychological Association, Inc. 
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to challenge your dominance. I readily 
concede your dominance.” In the same 
way we may take a criticism from a 
friend in two different ways. Ordinarily 
the average person will respond by feel- 
ing attacked and threatened (which is 
fair enough because so frequently criti- 
cism is an attack). He therefore bristles 
and becomes angry in response. But if 
he is assured that this criticism is not an 
attack or a rejection of himself, he will 
then not only listen to the criticism, but 
possibly even be grateful for it. Thus, if 
he has already had thousands of proofs 
that his friend loves him and respects 
him, the criticism represents only criti- 
cism; it does not also represent an attack 
or threat. 

Neglect of this distinction has created 
a great deal of unnecessary turmoil in 
psychoanalytic circles. An ever-recurring 
question is: Does sexual deprivation in- 
evitably give rise to aU or any of the* 
many effects of frustration, e.g., aggres- 
sion, sublimation, etc. It is now well 
known that many cases are found in 
which celibacy has no psychopathological 
effects. In many other cases, however, it 
has many bad effects. What factor de- 
termines which shall be the result? 
Clinical work with nonneurotic people 
gives the clear answer that sexual dep- 
rivation becomes pathogenic in a severe 
sense only when it is felt by the individ- 
ual to represent rejection by the opposite 
sex, inferiority, lack of worth, lack of 
respect, or isolation. Sexual deprivation 
can be borne with relative ease by indi- 
viduals for whom it has no such impli- 
cations. (Of course, there will probably 


be what Rosen zweig calls need-persistive 
reactions, but these are not necessarily 
pathological.) 

The unavoidable deprivations in child- 
hood are also ordinarily thought of as 
frustrating. Weaning, elimination con- 
trol, learning to walk, in fact every new 
level of adjustment, is conceived to be 
achieved by forceable pushing of the 
child. Here, too, the differentiation be- 
tween mere deprivation and threat to 
the personality enjoins caution upon us. 
Observations of children who are com- 
pletely assured of the love and respect 
of their parents have shown that dep- 
rivation can sometimes be borne with 
astonishing ease. There are few fmstra- 
tion effects if these deprivations are not 
conceived by the child to be threatening 
to his fundamental personality, to his 
main life goals, or needs. 

From this point of view, it follows that 
the phenomenon of threatening frustra- 
tion is closely allied to other threat situ- 
ations much more than it is to mere 
deprivation. The classic effects of frus- 
tration are also found frequently to be a 
consequence of other types of threat- 
traumatization, conflict, rejection, severe 
illness, actual physical threat, imminence 
of death, humiliation, isolation, or loss 
of prestige. 

This leads us to our final hypothesis, 
that perhaps frustration as a single con- 
cept is less useful than the two concepts 
which crosscut it, (1) deprivation, and 
(2) threat to the personality. Depriva- 
tion implies much less than is ordinarily 
implied by the concept of frustration; 
threat implies much more. 
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EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF FRUSTRATION IN YOUNG 
CHILDREN By Roger G. Barker, Tamara Dembo, Kurt 
Lewin, and M. Erik Wright 


Frustration occurs when an episode of 
behavior is interrupted before its com- 
pletion, i.e., before the goal appropriate 
to the motivating state of the individual 
is reached. It is well established that 
frustration has widely ramifying effects 
upon behavior; the behaving person is 
not like a rolling billiard ball that re- 
mains motionless when its movement is 
stopped. However, what these effects are 
and how they are produced have not 
yet been determined. To frustration has 
been attributed most of what is valued 
and deplored in individual and group be- 
havior: delinquency, neurosis, war, art, 
character, religion. This, however, is 
speculation. It is of greatest importance 
that these questions be removed from 
the realm of speculation, that the condi- 
tions of frustration be conceptualized, 
that its degree and effects be measured 
and that systematic experimental studies 
he made. It is with these problems that 
the studies here reported are concerned. 
They constitute an effort to measure the 
degree of frustration and its effects upon 
intellectual and emotional behavior and 
social interaction. 

This has been done by comparing the 
behavior of children in a nonfrustrating 
play situation with their behavior in a 
frustrating play situation. Children were 
observed on two occasions: first, in a 
standardized playroom under conditions 
of unrestricted free play; second, in the 
same room with the same toys, but with 
a number of more attractive, but inac- 


cessible, toys present. The latter were 
provided by replacing a wall of the orig- 
inal room with a wire-net partition 
through which the subjects could easily 
see the fine toys but through which they 
could not move. The subjects were chil- 
dren who attended the preschool labora- 
tories of the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station. They ranged in age from 
2 to 6 years. 

Two series of experiments were per- 
formed. In the first series, by Barker, 
Dembo, and Lewin, 30 children were 
studied individually with the objective 
,of determining some of the effects of 
frustration on intellectual and emotional 
behavior. In the second series, by 
Wright, 78 entirely different children 
were taken in pairs with the main em- 
phasis upon the effects of frustration on 
social behavior. The second series of 
e.\periments served, also, as a check upon 
the first so far as effects on intelligence 
and emotion were concerned. 

The Nonf rustrating Situation. On the 
floor of the experimental room in the 
nonfrustrating play situation there were 
three squares of paper, each 24 by 24 
inches. A set of standardized play ma- 
terials was placed on each square. 
After entering the experimental room 
with the child or pair of children, the 
c.\perimenter demonstrated the toys and 
gave complete freedom to play. The 
child (or children) was left to play for a 
30-minute period. During this time the 
experimenter, as if occupied with his own 


Prepared by the authors from data more fully reported in (1) R. G. Barker T. Dembo, and 
K. Lewin, “Frustration and Regression: An Experiment with Young Children, ’ Umversiiy o/ Icma 
Studies in Child Welfare, 1941, XVIII, No. 1; (2) M. E. Wright, “Construcbvene^ o^lay as 
Affected by Group Organization and Frustration,” C/laracter and Ferm«a/i/y, 1942, XI, 40-49; and 
(3) M. E. Wright, “The Influence of Frustration upon the Social Relations of Young Children, tbtd,, 
1943, XII, 111-122. 
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work, sat at his table in the corner and 
made records of the behavior occurring. 

The Frustrating Situation. Three parts 
of the frustration experiment can be dis- 
tinguished in the temporal order of their 
occurrence: the prefrustration period, 
the frustration period and the post- 
frustration period. 

In the prefrustration period the divid- 
ing partition was lifted so that the room 
was twice the size it had been in the non- 
frustrating situation. The squares were in 
their places, but all toys except the cray- 
ons and paper had been incorporated into 
an elaborate and attractive set of to 3 rs 
in the part of the room that had been 
behind the partition. In all cases the 
children showed great interest in the new 
toys and at once started to investigate 
them. Each child was left entirely free 
to explore and play as he wished. If, 
after several minutes, the child had 
played i^dth only a limited number of 
toys, the experimenter demonstrated the 
others. The experimenter returned to his 
place and waited until the child had be- 
come thoroughly involved in play; this 
took from 5 to 15 minutes. The prefrus- 
tration period was designed to develop 
highly desirable goals for the child which 
he could later be prevented from reach- 
ing. This was a prerequisite to creating 
frustration. 

The transition from prefrustration to 
frustration was made in the following 
way. The experimenter collected in a 
basket aU the play materials which had 
been used in the nonfrustrating free-play 
session and distributed them, as before, 
on the squares of paper. He then ap- 
proached the child and said, “Now let’s 
play at the other end,” pointing to the 
“old” part of the room. The child went 
or was led and the experimenter lowered 
the wire partition and fastened it by 
means of a large padlock. The part of 
the room containing the new toys was 
now physically inaccessible, but it was 
visible through the wire-net partition. 
With thf lowering of th*" r^rtitinn th® 


frustration period began. This part of 
the experiment was conducted exactly 
as was the nonfrustrating session. The 
experimenter wrote at his table, leaving 
the child completely free to play or not 
as he desired. The child’s questions were 
answered, but the experimenter remained 
aloof from the situation in as natural a 
manner as possible. 

Thirty minutes after the lowering of 
the partition, the experimenter sug- 
gested that it was time to leave. After 
the experimenter had made sure that the 
child was willing to leave, the partition 
was lifted. Usually the child was pleas- 
antly surprised and, forgetting his de- 
sire to leave, joyfully hurried over to 
the fine toys. If the child did not return 
spontaneously, the e.xperimenter sug- 
gested his doing so. The lifting of the 
partition at the end of the frustration 
period was designed to satisfy the desire 
of the child to play with the toys and to 
obviate any undesirable after-effects. The 
child was allowed to play until he was 
ready to leave. 

Both the nonfrustrating and fmstrat- 
ing situations produced two general kinds 
of behavior: occupation with accessible 
goals, and activities in the direction of 
inaccessible goals. We shall call the first 
free activities and the second barrier and 
escape behavior. Playing with the avail- 
able toys, turning on the light, and talk- 
ing with each other or with the experi- 
menter are examples of free activities. 
Trying to leave the experimental situa- 
tion and attempting to reach the inac- 
cessible toys behind the barrier or talking 
about them are examples of barrier and 
escape behavior. 

A subject could be involved in more 
than one activity simultaneously, e.g., 
he might ask to have the barrier raised 
while swinging the fish line. In these 
cases we speak of overlapping situations- 
A type of overlapping situation of special 
importance occurred when play and non- 
play activities took place simultaneously. 
W» h^v** called thi" s‘’'av'lory play. Pt^ 
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mary play, on the other hand, occurred 
when the subject seemed to give play his 
complete attention. 

Sample Record. A part of a record is 
given below to acquaint the reader with 
the sequence and content of the course 
of events. This is the type of material 
with which we had to work. 

Subject #22 is a girl fifty-three months 
old. Her I.Q. is 122. Each unit of action is 
numbered consecutively. At the end of each 
unit the length in seconds and the construc- 
tiveness rating are given. Constructiveness 
rating is discussed in the section immedi- 
ately following. 

Nonfruslraiing Situation 

1. Subject: “Here,” to the experimenter, 
“you make me something from this clay.” 
She takes the clay to Square 1 and asks, 
“Where are the other things?” (Referring to 
toys present in another experiment.) “I 
want you to play with me.” The experi- 
menter continues recording. (45; 2) 

2. Subject throws clay onto Square 2. 
“This is an elephant.” Then, finding a small 
peg on the floor, “Look what I found. I’ll 
put it at his eyes.” Looks at it, Wakes ele- 
phant sit up. (70; 6) 

3. Subject starts to draw. “I’m going to 
draw a picture. Do you know what I’m 
going to draw? That will be a house. That is 
where you go in.” (45; 7) 

4. Someone moves in another room. 
Subject; “Who is that?” (10) 

5. Subject goes to Square 1, shakes phone, 
and examines it. Manipulates phone, pre- 
tends conversation but does not use words. 
“How do . . .” are the only words that ex- 
perimenter can distinguish. (30; 5) 

6. Subject sits on chair and looks around. 
“I guess I’ll sit here and iron.” Repeats, 
then says gaily, “See me iron.” (45; 5) 

Frustrating Situation 

1. Subject watches experimenter lower 
the partition. She asks, “I will not play on 
the other side again?” Experimenter an- 
swers, “You can play here now.” Subject 
faces the experimenter for about 15 second 
with hands behind her neck. (25) 

2. Subject looks around. (5) 

3. Subject goes to Square 3 and ex- 
amines sailboat and fish pole. (15; 2) 
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4. Subject stands at Square 3 and looks 
at barrier. (5) 

5. Turning to the play material on 
Square 3, Subject takes the fish line and 
dangles it about sailboat. (20; 2) 

6. Subject goes to the barrier and reaches 
through the meshes of the screen. (5) 

7. Subject turns around, looks at the 
experimenter, laughs as she does so. (IS) 

8. Subject goes to Square 3, takes the 
fish pole, and returns to the barrier. She asks, 
“When are we going to play on that side?” 
E.xperimcnter docs not answer. Then, in 
putting the fish pole through the barrier. 
Subject says, “ I guess I’U just put this clear 
back.” She laughs and says, “ Out it comes 1 ” 
Takes pole out again. (35; 2) 

9. Subject walks to experimenter’s table. 

( 10 ) 

10. Subject goes to Square 2 and ma- 
nipulates clay. (10; 2) 

11. From Square 2 she looks at the objects 
behind the barrier and says, “I do like the 
balloon.” Then she asks, “Who put that 
house there? ” Experimenter answers, “ Some 
of my friends.” (35) 

Constnictiveness of Play. Fromthisex- 
ample, the reader will gain an impression 
of the richness of the play which oc- 
curred. It is possible to use such mani- 
fold material for many purposes. In the 
first c-xperiments we were most inter- 
ested in phases of the play related to the 
intellectual aspects of the child’s be- 
havior. For this purpose we made an 
analysis of the play activities on the basis 
of their constructiveness. One can dis- 
tinguish variations in the type of play 
on a continuum ranging from rather 
primitive, simple, little-structured activ- 
ities to elaborate, imaginative, highly 
developed play. We speak in the former 
case of low constructiveness; in the lat- 
ter, of high construcliveness. In our first 
experiment, constructiveness was rated 
on a 7-point scale (2 to 8) devised to be 
applicable to play with all the toys. Ex- 
amples of its use are given in the preced- 
ing sample record. The mean construc- 
tiveness of play for an experimental ses- 
sion was determined by assigning the 
proper scale value to each play unit, mul- 
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Fig. 1. The relation between mean constructiveness of play and mental age in the non- 
frustrating and the frustrating play situations. (1) The mean constructivencss of primary 
and secondary play in the nonfrustrating situation is indicated by circles. (2) The mean 
c'onstructiveness of play in the frustrating situation is indicated by crosses. (3) Change 
in the constructivencss of play from the nonfrustrating to the frustrating situation is 
designated by solid lines when constructiveness decreases in frustration, and by broken 
lines when it increases. The absence of a cross indicates no change in constructiveness 


tiplying by the duration of the unit, 
summing these values for the whole rec- 
ord, and dividing by the total time of 
play during the session. The mean con- 
structiveness ratings had an estimated 
reliability coefficient of .88. Their vafid- 
ity as an indicator of intellectual level is 


indicated by a correlation with mental 
age of .73. 

Results 

Average Constructiveness of Play in 
the Nonfrustrating and Frustrating Situa- 
tions. The mean constructiveness of the 
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play of each child in the nonfrustrating 
and frustrating situations is shown in the 
correlation chart. These data include all 
play, both primary and secondary. The 
mean constructiveness of play in the 
nonfrustrating situation is 4.99 and in 
the frustrating situation 3.94. The mean 
regression in constructiveness of play is 
4.39 times its standard error. Stated in 
terms of mental-age equivalents, i.e., in 
terms of the regression of constructive- 
ness upon mental age, the mean regres- 
sion amounts to 17.3 months of mental 
age. Twenty-two of the subjects re- 
gressed in the constructiveness of their 
play, three did not change, and with five 
subjects the constructiveness of play in- 
creased in frustration. 

These data establish rather definitely 
the fact that a frustrating situation of 
the kind considered here reduces, on the 
average, the constructiveness of play be- 
low the level upon which it normally 
occurs in a nonfrustrating, free-play sit- 
uation. Further analysis showed that re- 
gression in the constructiveness of play 
occurred when only primary play and 
only play units of the same length in the 
nonfrustrating and frustrating situations 
were compared. 

These results indicate that frustration 
not only affects actions involved in 
achieving inaccessible goals, such as at- 
tempts to find roundabout routes or 
aggression against physical or social bar- 
riers, but that it may also affect behavior 
not directly frustrated or involved in 
overcoming the frustration. The findings 
show the importance of the total situa- 
tion for promoting or hindering a child’s 
creative achievement, and they suggest 
that the level of intellectual functioning 
is dependent upon the immediately exist- 
ing situation. 

Measurement of Strength of Frustra- 
tion. The technical arrangements of the 
experiment were planned to create frus- 
tration and nonfrustration. Inevitably, 
these results were not secured in all 
cases, inasmuch as we had control over 


only the immediate, experimental situa- 
tion and not over the expectations and 
attitudes which the children brought to 
the experiment. In some instances frus- 
tration occurred in the nonfrustration 
situation and in others there was no 
frustration in the frustration situation. 
In addition, aU degrees of strength of 
frustration occurred. Thus far in the 
analysis we have proceeded as if the 
technical arrangements had functioned 
with all subjects as was intended. The 
data have been classified according to 
the intention of the experimenters rather 
than according to the psychological real- 
ities of the situations for the subjects. 
We turn now to an analysis of some 
quantitative differences in the dynamic 
properties of the existing psychological 
situations. 

We have taken as a measure of 
strength of frustration the proportion of 
•the total experimental period occupied 
by barrier and escape behavior. Inas- 
much as we are here concerned with the 
changes in strength of frustration from 
the nonfrustration to the frustration sit- 
uations, we have limited ourselves to a 
consideration of the diference in the 
amount of time occupied with barrier 
and escape actions in the two settings. 
Using this difference as a measure of in- 
crease in frustration, it turned out that 
20 subjects were relatively strongly frus- 
trated and 10 subjects relatively weakly 
frustrated. 

Considering these two groups of sub- 
jects, we find that there is a highly sig- 
nificant reduction in the constructive- 
ness of play in the case of the strongly 
frustrated subjects amounting to 
1.46 + .15 constructiveness points when 
both primary and secondary play are 
considered, and 1.11 + .15 constructive- 
ness points when primary play alone is 
included. The first is equivalent to a re- 
gression of twenty-four months’ mental 
a^e, the latter to a regression of nineteen 
months’ mental age. With the weakly 
frustrated subjects, on the other hand. 
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there is a small and not statistically sig- 
nificant reduction in constructiveness, 
amounting to 0.23 constructiveness 
points for primar}* and secondary play 
and 0.12 points for primary play. All 
subjects showing an increase in construc- 
tiveness of play in frustration faU in the 
weakly frustrated group. 

From these results it is clear that re- 
gression in level of intellectual function- 
ing is determined by djTiamic situational 
factors that are subject to measurement. 

Emotion. Pari passu with the shift in 
constructiveness of play there occurred 
a change in emotional e.vpression. In 
frustration there was a marked decrease 
in the happiness of the mood (e.g., less 
laughing, smiling and gleeful singing), 
there was an increase in motor restless- 
ness and hj'pertension (e.g., more loud 
singing and talking, restless actions, stut- 
tering, and thumb sucking); and there 
was an increase in aggressiveness (e.g., 
more hitting, kicking, breaking, and de- 
stroying). The changes were greater with 
the strongly frustrated than with the 
weakly frustrated subjects. 

Social Interaction in the Nonfrustrat- 
ing and Frustrating Situation. In order to 
describe the changes in social interaction 
from nonfrustration to frustration, it 
was first necessary to distinguish various 
tj'pes of social behavior. Five main cate- 
gories of social interaction w’ere differ- 
entiated: Cooperative actions included 
those in which both children strove to- 
wards a common goal and helped each 
other to achieve that goal. Social parallel 
behavior covered activities in which both 
children, separately, pursued almost the 
same goals but watched each other 
closely. Sociable actions were those in 
which the goal seemed to be mainte- 
nance of the social contact itself. Social 
matter-of-fact interactions were imper- 
sonal contacts made primarily for in- 
formation about ownership or other 
property rights. Conflict actions occurred 
when children were aggressive towards 
each other; acts of aggression ranged in 


intensity from verbal teasing to physical 
violence. 

The most typical form of social inter- 
action in the nonfrustration situation 
was friendly in character; 67.2 percent 
of all social interaction was spent either 
in cooperative or sociable behavior. How- 
ever, 14.9 percent of the time was spent 
in inter-child conflict. 

There were two important shifts in 
social behavior from nonfrustration to 
frustration: Cooperative behavior in- 
creased from 38.2 percent to 50.4 percent 
of total interaction, and social conflict 
decreased from 14.9 percent to 6.9 per- 
cent. These changes are significant at the 
2 percent and 1 percent levels, respec- 
tively. There were no statistically sig- 
nificant changes in the amount of time 
spent in sociable, social parallel, or 
matter-of-fact social interactions. The 
two shifts which occurred point toward 
increased interdependence and unity un- 
der the influence of frustration. 

Strength of Friendship and Social In- 
teraction. On the basis of their behavior 
in the nursery school, 18 of the pairs of 
subjects were judged to be strong friends 
and 21 weak friends. The strong and 
weak friends resembled each other very 
closely in their social interaction in the 
nonfrustrating situation. However, the 
changes in social behavior in frustration 
were more marked for the strong friends 
than for the weak friends. Cooperative- 
ness increased and conflict decreased 
significantly for these subjects while 
they did not change significantly for the 
weak friends. When the weak and strong 
friends were compared with each other 
in the frustrating situation the strong 
friends were found to exhibit significantly 
more cooperative behavior and signifi- 
cantly less conflict behavior than the 
weak friends. 

Under the relatively calm, stable con- 
ditions with low level of emotional ten- 
sion that existed in the nonfrustrating 
situation, the social behavior of strong 
and weak friends was not observably 
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TABLE 1 

Percent of Hostile and Friendly Behavior toward the Experimenter 
Which Occurred as Social and Solitary Action 



Hostile 

Friendly 

Situation 






Social 

Solitary 

Social 

Solitary 

Nonfrustration 

99 

1 

26 

74 

Frustration 

82 

18 

51 

1 

49 


different. When the environmental sur- 
roundings became precarious, however, 
when frustration occurred, and when 
there was a heightening of emotional 
tension, the influence of the pre-existing 
friendship relation became apparent. A 
greater cohesiveness and unity tended 
to occur under stress with the strong 
friends than with the weak friends. 

In nonfrustration, the contacts with 
the experimenter were predominantly 
friendly: 80 percent of all experimenter- 
directed behavior was of this nature. A 
marked change took place in frustration. 
There was a 30 percent rise in the amount 
of hostile afction towards the experi- 
menter and a 34 percent decrease in 
friendly approaches. Although friendly 
contacts were still more frequent than 
hostile ones, the situation in frustration 
could no longer be characterized as pre- 
dominantly friendly. It will be noted 
from the tabulation above that hostile 
actions against the experimenter were 
predominantly social in character in both 
nonfrustration and frustration, while 
friendly actions were not predominantly 
social. This suggests that the children 
may have felt more powerful and able to 
cope with hostile forces when in social 
contact than when alone. This interpre- 
tation is supported by the fact that in 
nonfrustration there was a great amount 
of solitary, friendly contact with the ex- 
perimenter, while in the frustrating sit- 
uation, where the power df the experi- 
menter had become much stronger, the 
proportion of friendly, solitary actions 


toward the experimenter decreased, and 
the proportion of friendly social action 
increased. It appears that under frustra- 
tion the children needed social support 
to make even a friendly approach to the 
powerful, implicitly hostile adult. 

In general, only when the individuals 
combined did they feel strong enough to 
attack the superior adult power. We 
should expect that the stronger and more 
fohesive the group, the more capable 
they would feel of challenging the power 
of the experimenter. This interpretation 
is substantiated by the data on hostile 
actions toward the experimenter in the 
frustrating situation. The strong friends 
showed more hostile action against the 
e.xperimenter than did the weak friends 
(47 percent and 31 percent respectively) 
and the difference was even more marked 
when direct physical attack on the ex- 
perimenter was considered: 26 percent 
for the strong friends and 4 percent for 
the weak friends. Furthermore, only the 
strong friends went so far as to hit the 
experimenter with blocks, tear his rec- 
ords, throw him off his chair, scratch at 
him, etc. The weak friends stopped at 
touching the experimenter while calling 
him names. 

Discussion 

The main findings of the studies re-, 
pwrted may be summarized as follows: 
Frustration, as it operated in these ex- 
periments, resulted in an average regres- 
sion in the level of intellectual function- 
ing, in increased unhappiness, restless- 
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ness, and destructiveness, ' in increased 
intra-group unity, and in increased out- 
group aggression. The amount of intel- 
lectual regression and the amount of in- 
crease in negative emotionality were 
positively related to strength of frustra- 
tion. The degree of intra-group unity and 
of out-group aggression were positively 
related to strength of friendship. These 
findings present important and difficult 
problems for social-psychological the- 
ories. 

Theory in science has two main func- 
tions: to account for that which is known, 
and to point the way to new knowledge. 
It does this by formulating hypotheses 
as to the essential nature of the phenom- 
enon under consideration. The fruitful- 
ness of a theory lies in the unknown facts 
and relations it envisions which can then 
be tested, usually by experiments. A 
fruitful theory gives birth, as it were, to 
new knowledge which is then independ- 
ent of its theoretical ancestry. 

The main results of the present ex- 
periments were predicted on the basis of 
a theory. Originally the e.xperiments were 
designed to test the hypothesis that 
strong frustration causes tension which 
leads to emotionality and restlessness, to 
de-diSerentiation of the person, and 
hence to behavioral regression. These re- 
sults were obtained. It is probable that 
not only the changes in the constructive- 
ness of play, but also the greater cohe- 
siveness of the strong friends under frus- 
tration can be ml;erpreted as regression. 


In the nonfrustrating situation the sodal 
interactions oi the strong and the weak 
friends did not differ, but under the ten- 
sions created by frustration the previ- 
ously existing, fundamental structure of 
interpersonal relations was revealed. De- 
differentiation of the person from diffus- 
ing tension would be expected to reduce 
the variety and complexity of both in- 
tellectual and social behavior and leave 
the strongest structures intact. In the 
case of the strong friends, this basic 
structure was one that led to a friendly, 
cooperative interrelation. 

However, the experiments suggest that 
other factors probably enter also. In the 
frustrating situation, the subject’s future 
time perspective and security were shat- 
tered by the superior power of the ex- 
perimenter. This could easily have two 
results: first, to interfere with long-range 
planning, and this would certainly result 
in lowered constructiveness of play; sec- 
ond, to lead to a mobilization of power 
by the subject directed at increasing his 
security. Counter-aggression on the part 
of the subjects was clear in the shift to- 
wards hostility in their relations with 
the experimenter. It seems likely that 
the greater cohesiveness occurring in the 
frustrating situation is one aspect of the 
efforts of the subjects to increase their 
power vis-A-vis the experimenter. This is 
particularly likely in view of the pre- 
dominantly social character of all hostile 
actions against the experimenter, and the 
greater hostility of the strong friends. 
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A STUDY OF CHILDREN’S REACTIONS TO FAILURE 
AND AN EXPERIMENTAL ATTEMPT TO MODIFY 
THEM By Mary E. Keister and Ruth UpdegraJJ 


Psychologists and educators believe that 
it is important for an individual to re- 
spond adequately in situations involving 
failure or great difficulty. After his first 
attempt meets failure, the individual’s 
subsequent, possibly characteristic, reac- 
tion is related not only to his emotional 
adjustment but also to his ability to learn 
and to profit by experience. 

It is natural for a young child to be 
confronted with many situations which 
are not readily resolved. Moreover, in his 
attempts to meet and overcome difficul- 
ties as they arise lie the child’s oppor- 
tunities to learn. In general, mental 
hygienists and educators have considered 
it desirable for a child to attack a 
difficult problem with composure, to try 
out one possibility after iinother in an 
attempt to reach a solution. It is usuaEy 
considered that he is not meeting the 
situation desirably if he retreats from the 
problem, if he rationalizes, if he leans 
heavily on an adult for assistance, if he 
attacks the problem with such emotional 
accompaniments as crying, sulking, and 
tantrums. 

Even the most casual observation of 
young children reveals wide differences 
in such responses. In the face of a diffi- 
cult situation, some children make at- 
tempts at their own solution, intently 
and without emotion. There are others, 
however, who under many circum- 
stances, immediately ask for the help of 
an adult or another child; some retreat 
from the scene of action when they dis- 
cover difficulty; some cry or become 
angry; some rationalize. 


Given, then, a variability from child 
to child (and in some cases the occurrence 
of modes of behavior which are undesir- 
able from the standpoint of the future as 
well as of the present), the problem be- 
comes one of discovering the existence 
of an undesirable pattern and of modi- 
fying that pattern if possible. Such was 
lie problem of this study, the purpose 
of which may be summarized as follows: 

1. To devise tests by means of whidi 
one may discover what responses a child 
of preschool age gives when faced with 
failure. 

2. To select a group of children evi- 
dencing undesirable modes of response. 

3. To attempt to modify, by special 
help or individual training, the responses 
of the children in this group. 

Mental hygienists have employed the 
concept of failure in two ways. They have 
used it in connection with a situation 
which is ultimately impossible for the in- 
dividual to overcome because of his own 
incapacity; under such circumstances it 
is important for him to realize this fact 
and adjust himself to the idea of the im- 
possibility. In the second sense, failure 
has been thought of as a step in the 
process of solving a problem, as in- 
volved in the individual’s working his 
way out of a difficulty. It is with behavior 
of the latter type that this study is con- 
cerned. Failure, as defined here, is the 
child’s lack of immediate success follow- 
ing an attempt to contend with a situa- 
tion, the situation being one in which he 
sees some relation to himself as an instru- 
ment of his own success or failure. 


From ChtM Devdopment, 1937, Vui, 241-248. Reprinted by permission of the authors and the 
publisher. A more detailed account of this study may be found in Ruth fJpdegrafi, Mary Elizabeth 
Keister, Louise Heiliger, and others, "Studies in Preschool Education, I,’’ UnivefsUy of Iowa Studies 
in CkOd Wdfare, 1937, XIII, No. 4. 
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al5Cj t.oi.trju; o: no'.r. id ar.-i o£ the 
’iini'cd'y 'jf vj*- li-i.-.:; ".-rt; liddr.g, Ac- 
ccrrJ'g’.y. yr^.r^- r.'£ce :'jr present- 

13.2 failure ir. F:i7jcr:3:c3ta! situations. 
The dedslor. "Jra- r-tace to cenfront the 
cr.;14 vdth one '.it.atic.''. sorr.tTrhat in ifce 
fonr. of a pwzk. '^dth ar other tvhich 
cl-ja!ier.ged hi- physical -.trength, and 
f.'ith a third v.hich offered social ob- 
stacle::. .\rcorg the criteria for setting 
up the experiments ttere die fo31o7.'!ng: 

1. They must be possible of accom- 
piishmeat and t ct of such diriiculty that 
the child rh/es not succeed immediately. 

2. They mu -t pro-dde ’situations 7/hicfa . 
are natu.-al, in th'- y;r,se that the difficul- 
ties are not obviou'h or forcibly imposed. 

3. The average child should hie able to 
see for himself that he lias failed and to 
see in the situation some relation to him- 
self as an instrument of his success or 
failure. 

As a result of preliminary study, two 
test situations were believed adequate 
for use. The first, the puzzle box test, 
confronted the .subject with a small, 
lidded, colored box, 0 by 7 by 1^ inches. 
'Fhe box being opened, it was found to 
have a false bottom within inch from 
the top. On this lay ten small, colored 
figures, of irregular shape, J inch thick, 
representing various objects of interest 
to children, such as a sailboat and an en- 
gine. Because of their form they fitted 
rather clo.sely into the available space. 
The experimenter then removed the fig- 
ures and gave the test instructions which 
invited the child to put the blocks into 
the box so that the lid could go down 
again. In sfiitc of the fact that there were 
several ways in which the blocks could 
be fitted into the srtace, ihe t.-xit- was 


TABLE t 

ifiuj: XoiEEa OF MciTte- D~i\: 
V.euvh: Kx^fokses Occtfjf;^ L' ims 
Pc'zziLE Box Te-st X = ^ 


Befiavior 

Mean 

stana- 
ard de- 
viation 

Xo overt attempt . . . 

•? 2 

3.2 

Attempts to solve alone . 

ii.i 

4.2 

Asks another to solve . 

1.2 

2.3 

-Asks help 

1.5 

2.1 

Destructive behavior . . 

.1 

.5 

Rationalizes 

1.2 

1.8 

Diterest 

10.2 

4.7 

Xo emotional manifesta- 



lions 

1.6 

2.9 

Indifference 

.2 

1.4 

Smiles 

.2 

.9 

Laughs 

.1 

.2 

Sulks 

.2 

.6 

Cries 

.3 

1.2 

'Whines 

.s 

20 

Yells 

Motor manifestations of 

.1 

.4 

anger 

.04 

.3 


* Mean. length of experimental period: 13.3 
minutes. 


quite a difficult one to complete in the 
fifteen minutes allowed. There was no 
question of its being an interesting one 
to children. 

The weighted box test consisted of a 
five-sided box, weighted at the ends and 
through the middle with from 60 to 
90 pounds of Iron weights. These weights 
were adjustable. The box was placed in 
the middle of a room upside down over a 
group of attractive toys. When the sub- 
ject entered, the box was raised slightly, 
then lowered. Instructions indicated that 
the toys could be played with if the box 
could be lifted in order to obtain them. 
Ten minutes was the time allowed. 

The same scheme for recording behav- 
ior, a system of controlled observation 
with time divisions of minutes, was used 
for both tests. The type of behavior ob- 
served is indir^.ted in the tables. 
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The subjects in this study, 82 children 
(38 boys and 44 girls) aged three to six 
years, were enrolled in the preschool 
laboratories of the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station. The mean intelligence 
quotient was 122. Because the tests evi- 
denced no statistically significant age 
differences, marked individual differ- 
ences being apparent at all ages, the data 
have not been classified into age groups. 
Comparative frequency of various types 
of responses in the two tests is indicated 
in Tables 1 and 2. In each test the most 
frequent response of the group as a whole 
was “attempts to solve alone” although 
“interest” ran a close second. That re- 
quests for either partial of complete help 
and rationalizations were more common 
than disgruntled emotional responses 
proved to be the case. 

Inasmuch as it was the purpose of 
these tests to differentiate between those 
subjects giving undesirable or immature 
responses and those responding more de- 
sirably, the extent to which this end was 
achieved was first to be determined. To 
describe the process briefly, certain ob- 
jective criteria were set up in terms of 
test behavior. Five kinds of behavior oc- 
curring for at least a minimum amount 
of time were listed and definitely stated 
quantitatively. If a child’s behavior fell 
into two or more of these classifications 
on either or both tests, he was judged to 
have given an immature response. In 
brief, these five types were as follows: 
(1) giving up attempts to solve the puz- 
zle box in less than five minutes or to 
solve the weighted box in less than two 
minutes, (2) requesting help during more 
than one half the total time of the test, 

(3) manifesting destructive behavior, 

(4) making more than two rationaliza- 
tions, (5) evidencing exaggerated emo- 
tional responses. 

Anal 3 fsis of the test records showed a 
total.of fifteen children (18 percent) who 
fell into the immature group. 

The diagnostic value of the tests is 
illustrated by contrasting frequencies of 


TABLE 2 

Mean Number of Minutes During 
Which Responses Occurred During 
Weighted Box Test (N = 74) 


Behavior 

Mean 

Stand- 
ard de- 
viation 

No overt attempt . . . 

3.4 

2.8 

Attempts to solve alone . 

5.7 

2.7 

Asks another to solve . . 

.4 

3.6 

Asks help 

1.1 

1.9 

Rationalizes 

1.0 

1.5 

Interest ........ 

5.7 

3.2 

No emotional manifesta- 
tions 

2.1 

2.6 

Indifference 

.1 

.9 

Smiles 

.3 

.8 

Laughs 

.1 

.4 

Sulks 

.2 

1.0 

Cries 

.3 

.9 

Whines 

.7 

1.7 


“Mean length of experimental period: 9.1 
minutes. 


behavior as shown in Tables 3 and 4, in 
which it is apparent that real differences 
do exist between the groups as classified 
by this means. 

The next step in the study was the 
training program. In this, twelve out of 
the fifteen children participated. 

The basic philosophy underlying the 
training assumed that children can learn 
to meet difficulty in a controlled manner 
and acceptably if they know from ex- 
perience what type of behavior is most 
likely to bring success or satisfaction. It 
was the aim of the training program'to 
raise the responses of the immature group 
nearer to the level of desirability. Spe- 
cifically, in the training an attempt was 
made to teach the child to persist longer 
in the face of difficult tasks (which were, 
however, not impossible ones), to teach 
him to depend less upon an adult for 
help, and to attack a problem and see it 
through with some composure. 

The method of training consisted in 
introducing the child to a series of prob- 
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Fig. 1. Responses of trained group on puzzle box test before and after training. 


lems which grew progressively more dif- 
ficult as the program of training pro-, 
ceeded. The problem situations reflected 
the following criteria: 

1. The tasks should be graded in diffi- 
culty so that the child experiences suc- 
cess in the earlier ones and gradually 
works up to problems which are difficult 
for him. 

2. The later tasks must be of such dif- 
ficulty that the child does not succeed 
immediately but is forced to persevere, 
to continue to try if he is to attain 
success. 

3. The child must be able to see bis 
progress and previous successes. 

In describing the two training situa- 
tions briefly^ it may be said that they 
were similar in type but differed in the 
specific materials used. For the first, four 
picture-puzzle books were prepared, each 
one in the series more difficult than the 
one preceding and each one of gradu- 
ated difficulty from beginning to end. 
For these, interesting, colorful and ap- 
propriate story books were cut up. The 
pictures were mounted on 4-ply wood. 


varnished, cut into puzzles, and the book 
was rebound on loose rings. The e.\peri- 
menter read the story to the child. As 
she reached a part illustrated by one of 
the pictures, she stopped for him to put 
the puzzle together before continuing the 
story. After the first picture was com- 
pleted she covered it with cellophane, sc 
that both she and the child could refer 
to it later, and resumed the story unti 
the next picture. Each book containec 
four to six pictures. 

In the second situation a “block boy’ 
was built. Copied from a drawn patten 
Bung on the wall, he was to be made o 
colored blocks placed upon each other sc 
that having attained first feet, then legs 
then trunk 'and arms, then head, hi 
stood approximately three feet high, i 
somewhat precarious figure and a fre 
quently exasperatingly unsteady one 
Usually several attempts were necessar 
in order to complete him. After a sue 
cessful production his builder had th 
task of devising a hat from a wide variet 
of materials provided. 

The entire program of training wa 

be obtained from the low 


' Detailed descriptions of all the materials used in this study may 
Child Welfare Research Station, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Fig. 2, Responses of trained and untrained groups on puzzle box test. 


handled by one person. Training periods 
varied in length from eight to thirty- 
three minutes, depending largely upon 
the difficulty of the tasks and the child’s 
behavior. To subject the twelve children 
to all of the training took approximately 
six weeks. 

Behavior during the training program 
underwent a gradual improvement as is 
shown by both objective and subjective 
estimate. In order to study post-training 
behavior objectively, two approaches 
were utilized; first, retests by means of a 
similar but not identical puzzle box were 
given the trained subjects (Fig. 1); sec- 
ond, also retested were an equal dumber 
of children, not in the trained group, who 
during the initial tests had shown some 
undesirable behavior (Fig. 2). 

It is evident from a study of Figure 1 
that the behavior of the children after 
training was remarkably different from 
their behavior prior to training. Differ- 
ences in the three items attempts to solve 
alone, interest, and cries are statistically 
significant. Excepting in the case of the 
item asks help, the remaining differences 
closely approximate significance. The dif- 
ferences were in form of the response 
given in the retest and indicate that a 


reasonable improvement was effected in 
the trained group. The exaggerated emo- 
tional responses of sulking and crying 
dropped out entirely in this group. 

Figure 2 concerns responses of the 
trained and the compared nontrained 
group before and after training. The two 
groups differed in the responses no overt 
attempt, attempts to solve alone, interest, 
stdks, and cries. All of the differences were 
in favor of the trained subjects in spite 
of the fact that previous to training the 
difference lay in the opposite direction. 

The results of this study, hopeful as 
they are, must be interpreted in the 
light of the specific conditions. The entire 
program was carried out by the experi- 
menter, who also gave the retests. Fur- 
ther study, at present underway, must 
determine the extent to which the more 
desirable behavior occurs in other situa- 
tions and with other persons. There is 
evidence that behavior of children in 
difficulties has been similar in two test 
situations; it would be valuable to make 
observations in other situations and un- 
der circumstances of a more social na- 
ture. Probably the most important con- 
tribution of the present study is its indi- 
cation of the marked effect of this train- 
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Mean and Standard Deviation of Responses in Minutes for Two Groups 
OF Subjects on Puzzle Box Test 


1 

Group sliowing undesir- 

Remainder of 

Behavior 

able or immature response 

total i 

group 


(N = 

= IS) 

(N = 

= 54) 


Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

No overt attempt 

6.0 


1.6 

2.3 

Attempts to solve alone 

8.5 


13.0 

3.0 

.\sks another to solve 

3.6 


.8 

1.6 

.\sks help 

2.5 


1.5 

2.1 

Destructive behavior 

.6 




Rationalizes 

2.8 

2.5 

1.0 

1.4 

Interest 

6.0 

3.8 

12.4 

3.9 

No emotional manifestations . . . 

2.5 

2.4 

1.7 

3.2 

Sulks 

.8 

1.3 



Cries 


2.4 



Whines 


2.9 

.5 

l.S 

Yells 


.8 



Motor manifestations of anger . . . 


.5 




TABLE 4 


Mean and Standard Delation of Responses in Minutes for Two Groups 
OF Subjects on Weighted Box Test 


Behavior 

Group showing undesir- 
able or immature response 
(N = 15) 

Remainder of 
total group 
(N = 50) 


Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

No overt attempt 


2.9 

3.4 

2.4 

Attempts to solve alone 


2.9 

6.5 

2.3 

Asks another to solve 


1.6 

.3 

.9 

Asks help • . 


2.3 

.9 

1.7 

Rationalizes 


1.2 

.8 

l.S 

Interest 


3.0 

6.8 

2.9 

Sulks 

1.0 

2.0 



Cries 

1.0 

1.6 

.1 

.4 

Whines 

2.3 

2.3 

.3 

1.2 


ing program. After training, children 
tried longer, manifested more interest in 
solving problems themselves, and com- 
pletely eliminated emotional behaviof. 
Evidently this improvement was not a 


function of age or other training. Of par- 
ticular interest to teachers and psychol- 
ogists may be the fact that the program 
of training was neither arduous nor time- 
consuming. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL ANALYSIS OF SOME GROUP 
EFFECTS By John F. Dashiell 


Introduction. A striking contemporary 
development in the field of social psy- 
chology is the envisagement of its phe- 
nomena in terms of the stimulus-response 
concept, so familiar and fundamental in 
the psychology of the individual, and in 
terms of stimuli and responses as inter- 
relations between the individuals com- 
posing the social whole or wholes. Formu- 
lated in this more precise manner, prob- 
lems of social psychology become more 
directly subject to experimental attack, 
and so the causal or influencing factors 
become more identifiable and measur- 
able. 

Experimental procedures have for the 
most part been directed to the problem 
of the effects upon one individual’s eflfi- 
ciency of other people in the immediate 
environment. This general problem, how- 
ever, turns out to be complex; and the 
attention of different investigators has 
turned to various aspects thereof. 

One aspect of this general problem 
takes the form: What is the effect upon 
an individual’s work of the presence of 
quiet auditors or spectators? Travis* 


found that of 22 individuals trained 
singly in a hand-eye pursuit coordination 
test, 18 made a higher average of ten 
consecutive scores when tested before an 
audience than when alone. Gates,® using 
as tests coordination, color naming, anal- 
ogies, and naming words, found no reli- 
able differences between groups tested 
before 1 observer, before 4 to 6, and 
before 30 to 40; but, using as evidence 
the direction of small differences, she ob- 
served that performance was in general 
poorest under the last-named condition, 
especially for the better individuals. 

Another aspect of the general problem 
may be put : What is the effect upon an 
individual’s work of overt vocal attitudes 
on the part of other persons? Cason ® 
showed that the vividness of students’ 
voluntary imagery as reported by them 
was increased or decreased by corre- 
sponding suggestions from an instructor 
in 45 cases out of 50. Gates and Riss- 
land ‘ found that encouraging or dis- 
couraging comments had a helpful effect 
upon scores in a motor coordination and 
a color-naming lest, a slight advantage 


From Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1930, XXV, 190-199. Reprinted by permission ot 
the author and the American Psychological Association, Inc. 


* Lee E. Travis, “The Effect of a Small Audience upon Eye-Hand Coordination,” J. Abnor. fir 
Soc. Psychol., 1925, XX, 142-146. 

® G. S. Gates, “The Effect of an Audience upon Performance,” ibid., 1924, XVIII, 334r-344. 

’ Hulsey Cason, “Influence of Suggestion on Imagery in a Group Situation,” ibid., 1925, XX, 294- 
299. 

*G. S. Gates and L. Q. Rissland, “The Effect of Encouragement and of Discouragement upon 
Performance,” J. Educ Psychol., 1923, XIV, 21-26. 
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lying with the former; but they found 
these differences slight. This was in line 
with the general type of results obtained 
by earlier investigators (Brand, Jones, 
Strong, Bell, Small, Binet, Pearce, and 
others). Laird® observed that “razzing” 
by fraternity brothers-to-be tended to 
produce poorer records made by initiates 
on four motor tests, but not uniformly 
for all tests nor for all initiates. 

A third phase of the general problem 
is: What is the effect upon an individ- 
ual’s performance of the presence of a 
coworking but noncompetitive group? 
Some earlier investigators — Mayer,® 
Schmidt, and Meumann — had each 
found a definite facilitating effect on the 
work of school children when done in the 
presence of coworkers compared with 
that done alone. Allport,^ working with 
adults, and using free chain-association, 
argumentation, letter cancellation, mul- 
tiplication, attention to a reversible per- 
spective, and judgments of odors, found 
that when working in a group the indi- 
vidual tends to show greater speed (from 
93 percent to 57 percent of the individ- 
uals in the different tests) but poorer 
quality of work. By instructions to his 
groups he reduced the rivalry motive to 
its lowest possible point. Weston and 
English ® found 8 out of 10 adults to 
make higher scores on intelligence test 


materials when working in a group than 
when alone; but Farnsworth failed to 
obtain these results with a larger num- 
ber of subjects and more detailed control 
of technique, although he noted im- 
proved work in the group on the more 
difficult test items. Sengupta and Sinha 
found 5 subjects to do faster work in 
cancellation of letters when working to- 
gether. Travis found that stutterers 
showed an effect of coworkers upon in- 
dividual achievement in free chain-asso- 
ciation of an opposite character (loss) 
from that shown by Allport’s nonstut- 
tcrers. 

A fourth aspect of the general problem 
may be formulated: What is the effect 
upon an individual’s performance of the 
presence of competitors working in e.x- 
plicit rivalry? Triplett i- in an early study 
set 40 children to turning fishing reels at 
maximum speed, singly and in competing 
pairs; and he found that under the latter 
condition 20 were stimulated favorably, 
10 unfavorably, and 10 little affected. 
Moede found that when working in 
rivalry, the individual boy tended to ap- 
proach the speed of his competitors, the 
faster boys showing retardation and the 
slower, facilitation; and that when the 
whole number (17) was divided into fast 
and slow groups, both groups speeded 
up. When Whittemore “ had 12 coDege 


* D. .V. Laird, “ Changes in Motor Control and Individual Variations under the Influence of ‘ Razz- 
ing,’ ” J. Exper. Psychol., 1923, VI, 236-246. 

® August Mayer, “Ueber Einzel- under Gesamtleistung des SchuUdndes,” Arck.f. d. Ges. Psychol, 
1903, 1, 276Hil6. 

’ F. H. -Vllport, “The Influence of the Group upon Association and Thought,” J. Exper. Psydd , 
1920, III, 139-182, and F. H. Allport, Social P.sychology (Boston: Houghton Mififlin Co., 1924), Ch 11. 

* S. B. Weston and H. B. English, “The Influence of the Group on Psychological Test Scores," 
Am. J. Psychol., 1926, XXXVII, 600-601. 

* P. R. Farnsworth, “ Concerning So-called Group Effects,” J. Genet. Psychol., 1928, XXXV, 587- 
S94. 

“ N. N. Sengupta and C. P. N. Sinha, “Mental Work in Isolation and in Group,” Indian J . Psy- 
chol., 1926, I, 106^110. (Abstract in Psychol. Abstr., I, No. 292.) 

UL. E. Travis, “The Influence of the Group upon the Stutterer’s Speed in Free Association," 
J. Abnor. &• Soc. Psychol., 1928, XXIII, 45-51. 

“Norman Triplett, “The Dynamogenic Factors in Facemaking and Competition,” Ant. J- 
Psychol., 1897, IX, 507-532. 

“ W. Moede, “Einzel- und Gruppenarbeit,” Prakt. Psychol., 1920-21, II, 71-81, 108-llS. (Refer- 
ence from Allport.) t. ^ 

“I. C. Wlflttemore, “The Influence of Competition on Performance: An Experimental Study, 
J. Abnor. 6* Soc. Psychol., 19’4 XTX, 236-253. 
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students do typing with rubber stamps, 
working in groups but under two kinds of 
instruction, “to compete” and “not to 
compete,” every individual did faster 
but poorer work when competing. Hur- 
lock“ divided 78 school children into 
two groups which were instructed to 
compete with each other as groups, while 
working on addition tests; and she ob- 
served striking improvement in the 
work of these groups as compared with 
that of a control group, the improvement 
holding both for speed and for quality of 
work. 

Problem. It was the aim of the present 
experiments to study several of these 
different phases of the general problem 
concerning the effect of other people 
upon an individual’s work, at one and 
the same time. In each of the investiga- 
tions referred to above, the general t 3 q)e 
of procedure was to compare with the 
typical “control” situation, individual- 
working-alone, some one social or “ex- 
perimental” situation, individual-work- 
ing-in-rivalry-with-others or -before-an- 
audience or -in-presence-of-coworking- 
group, etc. In the present case it was 
thought that by testing out several dif- 
ferent situations with the same human 
subjects in the course of the same ex- 
perimental program, more direct com- 
parisons could be made between one 
social situation and another affecting in- 
dividual efiSciency, and relative evalua- 
tions approached. 

More specifically, it was first desired 
to make intercomparisons between the 
individual’s achievements when working 
alone (A), when working together with 
a coworking but noncompetitive group 
(T), when striving to excel others of the 
group as his rivals (R), and when work- 
ing under the close observation of spec- 
tators (O). This was the project in the 
first experimental series. Later it was 


desired to examine the situation “alone” 
to see whether a difference in details of 
experimental procedure, as noted in the 
literature, might not produce a differ- 
ence in the “aloneness” of this situation. 
This, if present, would be revealed as a 
difference in the individual’s efficiency 
when working alone but simultaneously 
with others and with a time signal ar- 
rangement connected with theirs (AS), 
and when working alone at a different 
time and with one’s own independent 
time signals (AD). 

General Procedure. As the subject 
matter upon which the individuals were 
to work and by which their efficiency 
might be measured, selection was made 
of the following tests: Multiplication of 
two-place by two-place numbers," 36 ex- 
amples to a sheet; mixed relations or 
analogies, 45 examples to a sheet; and 
free serial word-associations. Material 
for the multiplication and the mixed 
relations tests was mimeographed, and 
for the serial association tests a blank 
page was furnished. All sheets for afi 
tests had explicit instructions and sample 
items mimeographed upon the back, 
which were read over in every case before 
the sheet was turned up for work at tlie 
“go ” signal; and were also read aloud by 
the experimenter on the first occasion. 
Five alternative sets of all materials 
were provided. To equalize the difficulty 
of the alternative multiplication tests 
much the same digits in the successive 
examples were used in composing the 
different sheets, with various simple but 
sufficiently altering changes adopted; 
transposition of digits within each two- 
place number, exchange of digits between 
multiplicand and multiplier, alternation 
of the order of the problems, etc. The 
materials for the mixed relations test 
were taken directly from the standard- 
ized list of Pintner and Renshaw,'® in 


“ E. B. Hurlock, “The Use of Group Rivalry as an Incentive,” J. Abnor. & Soc. Psychol., 1927, 
XXII, 278-290. 

“R. Pintner and S. Renshaw, “A Standardization and Weighting of Two Hundred Analogies,’’ 
J. App. Psychol., 1920, IV, 263-273. 
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order from easiest to hardest; and equali- 
zation of alternative sheets was sought 
by copying from that list in rotation. 

Instructions to the subjects were of 
the usual type, they being urged to 
work “as accurately and as fast as you 
can.” The items of the multiplication 
and the mixed relations tests were to be 
taken in a definite order with no skipping. 
In the serial association test the subject 
was to speak words silently, using “any 
words that come to you, only they must 
not make phrases or sentences”; and he 
was to jot down the first two or three 
letters of every second word as it came. 

In each situation the test series in- 
cluded a 4-minute working interval on 
the multiplication test, a -l^minute in- 
terval bn the mixed relations test, and 
three 1-minute intervals in close succes- 
sion on the serial association test. 

To check extraneous factors the usual 
precautions were adopted. With differ- 
ent sections of the whole group the situa- 
tions were taken in different orders, the 
three tests were attacked in different 
orders, and the alternative mimeo- 
graphed test forms were used in different 
orders, each of these variations being 
independent of the others. Also a pre- 
liminary series was run to acquaint the 
subjects with the character of their tasks. 

The subjects used were college under- 
graduates, mostly of sophomore grade, 
who were members of beginning classes 
in psychology. Their active cooperation 
was secured by crediting their work on 
this research against their laboratory 
requirements in those courses. 

Results of First Series. In the winter 
quarter of 1929, 38 students served as 
subjects and in the spring quarter of 
1929, 55 students served, each group 
being divided into laboratory sections 
of about 15 members each and meeting 
at different scheduled times. 

In the alone (A) situation, the individ- 
uals worked in separate rooms through- 
out two floors of the building, their time 
signals being by buzzers locally placed 


and plugged in on a wiring system cen- 
trally controlled by the e.xperimenter. In 
the together (T) situation, they were 
seated about two large tables, and were 
explicitly and repeatedly told not to 
compete as their results would never be 
compared with each others’. The rivalry 
(R) situation was the same except that 
they were bidden now to compete in 
view of a later comparison of their 
scores. In the under-observation (0) 
situation, the students were seated 3 to 
a small table, one working while the 
other two watched him closely and at- 
tentively, gazing at his face, hand and 
pencil, etc. (but not looking at his test 
material in case they had not yet served 
their turn as subject). In situations T, 
R, and O, a buzzer same as that used 
in A was employed to sound time sig- 
nals. 

Results with the two groups of sub- 
jects are presented in Table 1. The fig- 
ures furnished do not represent absolute 
scores but relative values of the scores 
made in the different situations. The 
papers of each subject were ranked as 
best or highest, second, third, and poor- 
est or lowest, with respect to the four 
different situations under which they 
were done; then the total number of indi- 
viduals who made a certain rank of score 
in a given situation is shown by a number 
in the table. (E.g., with the Wintergroup, 
and considering speed in multiplication, 
8 individuals did their fastest work in 
situation A, 3 did their second fastest 
work in A, 16 their third fastest in A, 
and 11 their slowest in A; while 5 did 
their fastest in T, 8 their fastest in R, 
and 18 their fastest in O.) In determin- 
ing total ranking, split ranks did not al- 
ways total whole numbers, and fractions 
in the totals have been disregarded in the 
table, hence certain slight inequalities in 
grand totals of rows or columns. 

The ranking method was considered 
sufficiently refined for present purposes, 
in view of the complexity of the situa- 
tions used even under attempt at expen- 
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TABLE 1 


Winter, 1929 
Mtdliplication: Speed 



Highest 

Second 

Third 

Lowest 

A 

8 

3 

16 

11 

T 

5 

6 

11 

16 

R 

8 

18 

• 5 

8 

0 

18 

11 

6 

3 


Spring, 1929 
Mulliplicalion: Speed 



Highest 

Second 

Third 

T.owest 

A 

12 

10 

12 

28 

T 

4 

14 

15 

18 

R 

17 

16 

9 

9 

O 

20 

15 

14 

6 


Multiplication: Accuracy 



Highest 

Second 

Third 

Lowest 

A 

13 

11 

9 

5 

T 

7 

13 

12 

6 

R 

11 

7 

7 

13 

0 

7 

7 

11 

13 


Mixed Relations: Speed 



Highest 

Second 

Third 

Lowest 

A 

9 

7 

13 

9 

T 

6 

7 

13 

12 

R 

5 

12 

7 

14 

0 

1« 

13 

4 

3 


Mixed Relations; Accuracy 



Highest Second 

Third 

Lowest 

A 

9 

8 

11 

10 

T 

12 

14 

6 

6 

R 

9 

10 

10 

10 

0 

8 

6 

12 

11 


Serial Associations: Speed 



Highest Second 

Third 

Lowest 

A 

4 

11 

12 

11 

T 

5 

8 

IS 

10 ' 

R 

7 

8 

9 

14 

O 

22 

11 

2 

3 

mental control, and 

in light of the fact 


that this method has shown suggestive 
results in other investigations mentioned 
in the Introduction where more precise 
statistical treatments brought little to 
light. 


Mulliplicalion: Accuracy 



Highest 

Second 

Third 

Lowest 

A 

16 

12 

11 

14 

T 

11 

16 

11 

15 

R 

IS 

13 

15 

IS 

0 

14 

12 

14 

10 


Mixed Relations: Speed 



Highest 

Second 

Third 

Lowest 

A 

8 

11 

21 

12 

T 

5 

5 

9 

35 

R 

15 

23 

13 

6 

O 

28 

15 

11 

1 


Mixed Relations: Accuracy 


Highest 

Second 

Third 

Lowest 

A 

17 

15 

14 

8 

T 

18 

11 

10 

15 

R 

11 

19 

12 

12 

O 

9 

10 

16 

19 


Serial Associations: Speed 


Highest Second 

Third 

Lowest 

A 

3 

9 

29 

14 

T 

0 

4 

17 

33 

R 

21 ' 

26 

6 

2 

O 

31 

16 

3 

5 


Inspection of the total rankings in 
Table 1 brings out a few general trends. 
Speed in multiplication is shown to be 
facilitated most in situations 0 and R, 
especially the former. Accuracy in mul- 
tiplication seems to be slightly higher in 


” Generally speaking, the various studies of group effects have tended to show tittle or nothing 
when the data of test results are handled in the conventional statistical procedure. When the test 
scores of the individuals examined are treated to show, e g , their mean and their average deviation, 
often little comes to light. Yet when the individuals are counted in terms of how many show one or 
another difference within his own test results, certain directions among these small differences may 
become marked. Consider, for instance, the fact that in one of the studies of Travis (footnote 1) he 
found the differences between group averages of the ten scores made by all individuals before an 
audience and of the ten best scores made alone to be “statistically unreliable,” yet 18 out of the 22 
individuals, or 81.8 percent, had higher individual score averages in the former. 
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TABLE 2 




Summer, 1929 


CoNsmERiNG Only AD vs. AS 


Midtiplication: Speed 


Multiplication: Speed 


Highest Second 

Lowest 

Higher 

Lower 

AD 

2 3 

10 

AD 4 

12 

AS 

6 7 

3 

AS 12 

4 

T 

8 5 

3 




MulHplication: Accuracy 

Multiplication: Accuracy 


Highest Second 

Lowest 

Higher 

Lower 

AD 

9 6 

1 

AD 10 

6 

AS 

4 9 

3 

AS 6 

10 

T 

4 2 

10 




Mixed Relations: Speed 


Mixed Rdations: Speed 


Highest Second 

Lowest 

Higher 

Lower 

AD 

2 4 

10 

AD 4 

12 

AS 

7 4 

5 

AS 12 

4 

T 

7 7 

2 




Mixed Relations: Accuracy 

Mixed Rdations: Accuracy 


Highest Second 

Lowest 

Higher 

Lower 

AD 

8 7 

2 . 

AD 9 

6 

AS 

6 3 

7 

AS 6 

9 

T 

2 6 

7 




Serial Associations: Speed 

Serial Associations: Speed 


Highest Second 

Lowest 

Higher 

Lower 

AD 

3 6 

7 

AD 9 

7 

AS 

3 4 

9 

AS 7 

9 

T 

10 6 

0 




A. Speed in mixed relations is definitely 
highest in O. Accuracy in mixed rela- 
tions is, by a small difference, lowest in 
O, with a tendency to highest in A and in 
T. Speed in serial association is clearly 
highest in O, with R probably second. 
Other comparisons of some interest are 
suggested, but the differences are slight. 

More generally, the facilitation of 
speed when work is done merely in the 
presence of a coworking group over that 
done in isolation, as observed by some 
investigators, is not clearly indicated 
here. \^at would seem, from our results, 
to be important phases of a social situa- 
tion as increasing an individual’s speed 
are the presence of some of the competi- 


tive attitude or else of some of the being- 
observed attitude. 

Results of Second Series.^® The ques- 
tion arose, may not the so-called “alone” 
situations of different investigators really 
be different in character? More specifi- 
cally, is the “alone” situation in which 
the subjects are working in different 
rooms but simultaneously and with sig- 
nals controlled from one common center, 
calculated to set up something of the 
same attitude in the individual as does 
the physical presence of others? To de- 
termine this point, an experimental series 
was run in the summer of 1929. 

Sixteen students served as subjects, 
divided into two equal sections. 


“ For the conduct of this series of experiments the writer is indebted to Dr. Lee M. Brooks 
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Three situations were used. The 
“alone” situation as used in the First 
Series was again employed — simultane- 
ous work with identical signals (AS). But 
now a new “alone” situation was ar- 
ranged in which each subject presented 
himself at the laboratory at his own in- 
dividually appointed time, received his 
test materials from the experimenter 
with a reminder of his general instruc- 
tions, and retired to a private room where 
his signals were given him by an auto- 
matic “interval timer” (modified alarm 
clock) in the setting and regulation of 
which be bad been previously practiced, 
thu^ working at a different time from the 
other subjects (AD). For a third situa- 
tion the coworking group (T) was again 
arranged, the signals being given some- 
times by buzzer as in AS, sometimes by 
interval timer as in AD. 

Results are presented in Table 2, fig- 
ures being used with the same general 
signification as in Table 1. Upon inspec- 
tion of the table it appears that speed 
is clearly greatest for more individ- 
uals in the T situation so far as serial 
eissociations are concerned, but not 
clearly greater than in the AS situation 
in the other two tests; and that speed is 
slowest in the AD situation in the latter 
two tests. It further appears that accu- 
racy in work is greatest, in the more 
cases, in the AD situation and is least in 
the T situation. 

The middle position of the AS scores, 
as respects both speed and accuracy, 
fortifies our previous supposition that an 
“ alone ” situation in which the individual 
is working in the knowledge that others 
are working simultaneously with him, 
on exactly the same tasks, and with one 
signal-control, lacks some of being a 
truly solitary situation and is likely to 
set up social attitudes in the individual. 

To make more distinct the differences 
between the so-called “alone” situation 
just mentioned, and the “alone” situa- 
tion from which the elements of simul- 
taneity and identical central control 


have been eliminated, comparisons were 
made of the scores made in the AD and 
AS situations only, and shown on the 
right-hand side of Table 2. The differ- 
ences become clearer than when scores 
in the T situation were included in the 
rankings, inasmuch as ties between AD 
and T scores and ties between AS and T 
scores, resulting in split ranks, tended to 
obscure true differences between AD 
and AS scores. 

General Discussion. Our study bears 
upon three of the four part-problems 
concerning group effects on the individ- 
ual stated in the Introduction. 

As to whether the presence of quiet 
spectators or audience has influence, our 
results clearly point to a facilitating 
effect upon speed at the expense of accu- 
racy. 

On the question of the effect of the 
presence of coworkers, the data here do 
not clearly bear out the most usual find- 
ings of a facilitation of speed with a 
favorable or an unfavorable effect upon 
accuracy. 

As to the effect of rivalry, the answer 
here returned is that this attitude does 
have an effect distinct from that of the 
mere presence of others, either as co- 
workers on the one hand, or as spectators 
on the other. 

Further, it is shown that when work- 
ing apparently in solitude the individual 
may have social attitudes set up in vary- 
ing degrees; and it may be inferred that 
discrepancies in res\ilts by different in- 
vestigators may be in part due to differ- 
ence in the solitary situation provided. 

Through all these problems run indi- 
cations of the need for more and more 
analytic research. The role of negative 
adaptation to distractions; that of con- 
ditioning to incidental (social) stimuli; 
differences in the personal make-up of 
the group, such as prestige, age, degree 
of familiarity to the individual; differ- 
ences in the subjects used; in the psy- 
chological functions measured — these are 
but a few. 
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2 . 

A COMPARISON OF INDIVIDUALS AND SMALL GROUPS 
IN THE RATIONAL SOLUTION OF COMPLEX PROB- 
LEMS By Marjorie E. Shaw 


The work done before 1920 in the field 
of group activity as compared with in- 
dividual activity has been summarized 
adequately by Allport.* Since then other 
studies have been made, principally by 
G. B. Watson,- Bechterew and Lange,® 
South,* and Belaev.® Many of these 
studies deal primarily with groups 
wherein individuals are interested in the 
same stimulus but there is little or no 
direct social intercourse and stimulation. 
The work of these individuals is con- 
trasted with that done by isolated indi- 
viduals. 

•The present study aimed to present 
individuals with an actual problematic 
situation which would call for real think- 
ing to arrive at a proper solution. The 
problems selected (given in detail below) 
involve a number of steps all of which 
must be correct in order that the right 
answer may be found. The problems were 
to be given to single individuals and to 
small groups of cooperating individuals, 
in order that the abilities of these two 


might be compared. The problems were 
such as to make it practically impossible 
for one individual in the group to get a 
correct answer instantaneously by a sud- 
den insight into the situation. Rather, 
they allow all to participate in arriving 
at a solution; they call for interchange of 
ideas and for acceptance or criticism and 
rejection of any idea put forth. At least 
some of the previous studies have dealt 
more with the performance of certain 
rather elementary tasks such as word- 
building, vowel cancellation, multiplica- 
tion, turning fishing reels, etc., which 
have allowed but little constructive co- 
operation wherein ideas may be accepted 
or rejected either in whole or in part. 

The problems used here are still quite 
far from the usual type of problematic 
situation met in real life. They are prob- 
lems admitting of only one answer; there 
is only one type of best solution. They 
arouse none, or very little, of the emo- 
tional bias with which persons character- 
istically approach life situations. It can 


From American Journal of Psychology, 1932, XLIV, 491-504. Reprinted by permission of the 
author and the American Psychological Association, Inc. 


* F. H. Allport, Social Psychology (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924), ch. 11. 

* G. B. Watson, “ Do Groups Think More Efliciently than Individuals?”, J. Abnor. Cr Soc. Psychd., 
1928, XXIII, 328-336. 

“ W. Bechterew and A. Lange, “Die Ergebnisse des Experiments auf dem Gebicte dcr kollektiven 
Reflexologie,” Zeit. f. angeu. Psychol., 1924, XXIV, 305-344. 

^E. B. South, “Some Psychological Aspects of Committee Work,” J. Appl. Psychol., 1927, XI, 
348-368, 437-461. 

® B. V. Bclaev, abstract received from the author, entitled “The Problem of the Collective andits 
Internal Structure.” Other references are: W. A. Barton, Jr., “Group Activity Versus Individual 
Activity in Developing Ability to Solve Problems in First-Year Algebra,” J. Edttc. Admin. & Super- 
vis., 1926, XII, 512-518; H. E. Burtt,“ Sex Differences in the Effect of Discussion,” J. Exper.Psychd., 
1920, III, 390-395; M. P. Follett, Creative Experience (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1924); 
K. Gordon, “Group Judgments in the Field of Lifted Weights,” J. Exper. Psychol., 1924, VII, 39^ 
400; K. Gordon, “A Study of Esthetic Judgments,” ibid., 1923, VI, 36-42; E. C. Lindeman, Sockl 
Discovery (New York: New Republic, 1924); A. D. Sheffield, Creative Disctission (New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1927) : and T. W. Thie, “Testing the Efficiency of the Group Method,” English J ., 1925, 
XIV, 134^137 
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be seen at once, then, that not all of the 
results obtained are directly applicable 
to any or all group situations. 

Method and Procedxjre 

Subjects. The 5s in this experiment 
were the students in the class in Social 
Psychology at Columbia University. 
This group is a rather highly selected one, 
in view of the fact that almost aU are 
graduate students, a large percentage of 
them working for advanced degrees. The 
experiment was divided into halves; 
3 problems were used in the first half 
and 3 in the second half given 2 weeks 
later. In the first half there were 2 groups 
of 4 women each and 3 groups of 4 men 
each. There were 9 men and 12 women 
working on the problems individually in 
the same room. In the second half of the 
experiment there were 2 groups of 4 men 
each and 3 groups of 4 women each; and 
10 men and 7 women worked as separate 
individuals in the same room. Thus data 
were received from an equal number of 
groups of men and women, i.e., 5 groups 
of each. It will be seen from the above 
that a group was never composed of the 
two sexes, but in all cases of either 4 
women or 4 men. It was believed that 
this arrangement would, in general, make 
for better cooperation and more smoothly 
running groups. The grouping was not 
made for any purpose of sex comparisons; 
no such comparisons are made in this 
study. 

Problems, (a) First Half of Experi- 
ment. The directions used in the first 
half of the experiment were as follows: 

(1) Materials for this problem are in the 
envelope marked “Problems I and II.” 
Use disks HI, H2, H3, Wl, W2, W3. (For 
the present disregard the symbols on the 
reverse side.) Side 1 of the card. On the 
A-side of a river are three wives (Wl, W2, 
W3) and their husbands (HI, H2, H3). All 
the men but none of the women can row. 
Get them across to the B-side of the river 
by means of a boat carrying only three at 
one time. No man will allow his wife to be 


in the presence of another man unless he is 
also there. 

(2) Materials for this problem are in the 
envelope marked “Problems I and II.” Use 
disks marked Ml, M2, M3, Cl, C2, RC. 
(Reverse side of the disks just used.) Side 1 
of the card. Three Missionaries (Ml, M2, 
M3) and three Cannibals (Cl, C2, RC) are 
on the A-side of a river. Get them across to 
the B-side by means of a boat which holds 
only two at one time. All the Missionaries 
and one Cannibal (RC) can row. Never 
under any circumstances or at any time 
may the Missionaries be outnumbered by 
the Cannibals. (Except, of course, when 
there are no Missionaries present.) 

(3) Materials for this problem are in the 
envelope marked “Problem III.” Side 2 of 
the card. In Circle A arrange the disks in 
order of size, that is with the largest on the 
bottom, etc., ending with the smallest on 
top. Using Circle B as a transfer station, 
transfer the disks to Circle C so that they 
will be in the same order in Circle C that 
they are now in Circle A. Never place a 
larger disk on a smaller one and move only 
one disk at a time. (Number the disks for 
reference if you wish.) 

The card referred to in these problems 
contained on the one side a diagram of 
a river, for convenience in solving the 
first two problems, and on the other side 
a diagram of the three circles necessary 
to a solution of the third problem. 

(h) Second Half of Experiment. The 
directions used in the second half of the 
experiment were as follows: 

(1) Materials for the problem are in the 
envelope marked “Problem I." Put these 
words, taken from the envelope, together so 
that they form the last sentence (only one 
sentence) of the unfinished prose selection. 

In New Orleans there is a tree which 
nobody looks at without curiosity and with- 
out wondering how it came there. It reminds 
one of the warm climes of Africa and Asia. 
Indeed, with its sharp and thin foliage, sigh- 
ing mournfully under the blast of one of our 
November northern winds, it looks as sor- 
rowful as an exile. 

. (2) Materials for this problem are in the 
envelope rharked “ Problem II.” These words 
when put in the proper order form the last 
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three and one half lines of the unfinished 
sonnet below. Arrange them as nearly as 
possible in the proper order. 

A boy named Simon sojourned in a dale; 
Some said that he was simple, but I'm sure 
That he was nothing less than simon pure; 
They thought him so because forsooth, a 
whale 

He tried to catch in Mother’s water-pail. 

Ah! little boy, timid, composed, demure — 
He had imagination. Yet endure 
Defeat he could, for he of course did fail. 

But there are Simons of a larger growth. 
Who, too, in shallow waters fish for whales. 
And when they fad. 

(3) A consolidated school is to be built in 
the rural district shown in the diagram. The 
capital letters (A, B, C, etc.) indicate points 
(not towns) where pupils are to be picked 
up by two school buses. The mileage be- 
tween each point is indicated on the diagram. 
The capacity of each bus is 35 pupils and 
the driver. Find the most desirable location 
for this school and give the route each bus , 
must take. The buses may start at ANY 
point and need not necessarily start from 
the school each morning. Following are the 
number of pupils to be picked up at each 
point: 


No. 

No. 


No. 

Point Pupils 

Point Pupils 

Point 

Pupils 

A 6 

D 4 

G 

3 

B 13 

E 2 

H 

10 

C 17 

F 5 

I 

3 


The diagram for problem 3 is given 
below. It was furnished to each indi- 
vidual who was working alone and was 
drawn to the scale of 1 inch to the mile. 
Only one diagram was provided in each 
group ; it was drawn to the scale of 2 inches 
to the mile. 



In addition to the specific instructions 
given above, the following general in- 
structions appeared at the top of each 
set of problems given the separate indi- 
viduals working in the same room; 

Below are three problems. Work them as 
quickly and accurately as possible. There is 
a correct solution to each problem. Record 
your answer or state briefly how you solved 
the piroblem. When you have finished one 
problem and are ready to go on with the 
second, record the time to the nearest half- 
minute by means of the record being kept 
on the front board. Then proceed with the 
second and then the third, and record the 
time when each is finished. Work the prob- 
lems in the order listed. 

At the top of the set of problems given 
to each group of 4 individuals were the 
following instructions: 

A chairman has been appointed to ma- 
nipulate the necessary materials. Work to- 
gether as a cooperative group to solve the 
three problems given below. Work them as 
quickly and accurately as possible. There is 
a correct solution to each problem. Record 
your solution or state briefly how the prob- 
lem was solved. Each individual, including 
the chairman, should make his contributions 
to the group solution spontaneously as they 
occur to him. Indicate to the note-taker 
when you have finished one problem and 
are ready to proceed to the ne.xt; the not^ 
taker does not participate in any way as a 
member of the group in solving the prob- 
lem. 

Every individual in the group was pro- 
vided with a separate set of the prob- 
lems, but only one set of the necessary 
materials was given to each group; this 
made it more essential that all cooperate 
to solve the problems. The first indi- 
vidual in each group of 4 was appointed 
chairman to manipulate the materials 
in order to obviate the confusion and 
delay which might result if each at- 
tempted to carry out his own ideas. The 
chairman was appointed rather than 
being elected by the group to prevent un- 
necessary delay in starting to work, and 
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because in many cases the individuals 
had never before met except in the more 
formal classroom atmosphere. It was 
thought that any formal or parliamen- 
tary organization of the group might 
tend to restrict spontaneity and coopera- 
tion and thus perhaps limit the possibili- 
ties of getting the best results. 

The note-taker, referred to in the 
group instructions above, was for the 
purpose of securing more qualitative and 
quantitative facts concerning the group 
activity than the time of solving and 
answers to the problems would provide. 
In the first half of the experiment the 
note-taker was given the following in- 
structions: 

You are to act as note-taker and time 
recorder for a group of persons solving three 
problems. You are to take absolutely no 
part in the group activity. Do not indicate 
by any means your approval or disapproval 
of their activities. Record the final solution 
of the group on each problem. Record the 
time required to solve each problem. Record 
as many of the detailed suggestions made by _ 
any member of the group as it is possible 
for you to get. 

In the second half it was thought that 
the following plan might afford more 
quantitative data concerning the activity 
of the groups. 

Tally separately every suggestion made 
by any member of the group so that a record 
can be made up of the complete number of 
suggestions made in any one group. Get as 
much as is possible of each suggestion made. 
Record this in your notes. If the suggestion 
is rejected check the tally. Note whether it 
is rejected by the person who proposed it 
or by another member of the group. If the 
suggestion is accepted underscore the tally. 

There were 10 sets of notes taken and 
in only 3 cases did the note-taker have 
any knowledge either of the problem or 
of its correct solution. Thus the knowl- 
edge of whether a rejected suggestion 
was in reality an erroneous or a correct 
suggestion could have but little effect on 


the notes taken, and can be determined 
by E only from these same notes. 

Equalization of the Groups. In order 
to equate the groups, that is, to be 
reasonably sure that no one group was 
made up of four superior individuals and 
that those who worked in groups were 
on the whole neither inferior to nor su- 
perior to those working as separate in- 
dividuals, shifts were made so that the 
composition of the groups differed in the 
two halves of the experiment. Individu- 
als making up the first group were chosen 
from the class roll by placing every other 
man and woman in a group. Certain 
deviations had to be made from this gen- 
eral procedure in the case of absence from 
class, since the aim was to keep the total 
number of men working in groups and as 
separate individuals approximately equal 
for the total experiment; the same being 
true for the women. Every group was 
composed of 4 individuals because it was 
thought that a group of this size would 
cooperate to better advantage than a 
very much larger or smaller one. Also 
the limited number of available 5s mside 
it impossible to increase the number 
much and still have enough single groups 
to make the comparisons meaningful. 
Limited room accommodations also lim- 
ited the number of groups. 

Table 1 below shows the accomplish- 
ments of every 5 as he worked alone in 
the first half of the experiment. Table 2 
shows the accomplishment of the groups 
in the second half of the experiment. 
Group A' in the second half of the experi- 
ment was composed of individuals Y, G, 
I, and R of the first half of the experi- 
ment; Group B' of K, TJ, W, and an 
individual not before present; Group C' 
of M,J,A, F; Group D' of Q, L, R, C; 
and Group E' of E, T, X, B. It will be 
seen that each group contained only one 
person who had solved a problem cor- 
rectly in the first half of the experiment. 
Since the groups in the first half were 
chosen at random it was necessary to 
check the individuals in the second half 
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EFFECTS OF GROUP SITUATIONS 
TABLE 1 

Showing for Every Individual 5 and eor Every Group of 5s the Time in 
Minutes Required for a Solution and the Nature of the Solutions 
of the Problems of the First Half of the Experiment 



Problem 1 

Problem 2 

Problem 3 


Time 

Solution 

Time 

Solution 

Time 

Solution 

D 

6.5 

Incorrect 

29.0 

Incorrect 

6.0 

Inconect 

F 

4.5 

)) 

17.5 

a 

13.5 

a 

G 

3.5 

>1 

6.0 

if 

20.5 

ft 

H 

1.0 

'JJ 

3.5 

it 

10.0 

fi 

K 

2.0 

}> 

4.5 

it 

18.0 

if 

L 

1.5 

it 

2.5 

ft 

9.5 

ft 

N 

1.0 

a 

2.5 

it 

15.0 

it 

P 

7.0 

a 

5.5 

if 

15.5 

fi 

1 5 

1.5 

it 

3.0 

it 

19.0 

it 

6.0 

a 

15.0 

if 

14.5 

Unsolved 

t c 

4.5 

a 

5.5 

» 

14.0 

it 

■■S w 

6.0 

a 

18.0 

tf 

14.0 

ft 

►S J 

4.5 

a 

6.5 

t> 

5.5 

it 

X 

4.0 

if 

12.5 

it 

13.0 

a 

Y 

4.5 

a 

10.6 

» 

15.5 

it 

T 

10.5 

a 

20.0 

it 

15.0 

it 

B 

3.0 

a 

8.5 

a 

60.0 

Correct 

I 

4.5 

if 

8.5 

it 

21.0 

ti 

M 

5.0 

Correct 

8.0 ' 

" 

5.0 

Incorrect 

Q 

9.5 


9.5 

it 

5.5 

it 

U 

4.0 

if 

12.5 

if 

16.0 

Unsolved 

Av. 

4.5 


9.9 


15.5 


S.D. 

2.5 


6.7 


11.0 


A 

5.0 

Incorrect 

7.5 

Incorrect 

4.5 

Incorrect 

a B 

4.5 

Correct 

34.0 

Correct 

17.0 

Correct 

s c 

5.0 

if 

12.0 

it 

37.0 

Unsolved 

O D 

16.0 

if 

27.0 

ti 

29.0 

Correct 

E 

2.0 

Incorrect 

4.0 

Incorrect 

4.0 

Incorrect 

Av. 

6.5 


16.9 


18.3 


S.D. 

4.97 


11.6 


13.1 



to see that no group in the first half had 
been superior. From Table 2 can be seen 
the accomplishments of the individual 
5s in the second half. Group A was made 
up of individuals A', J', N', and an 5 
not used in the second half; Group B of 
M', and P' ; Group C of B\ C'^ 
X\ and an 5 not used in the second half; 
Group D of E', K', L', and Q' ; and 


Group E of D', G', I', and an 5 not used 
ih the second half. Thus it seems prob- 
able that no group was composed of 4 
superior individuals. In neither half of 
the experiment did a group contain more 
than one individual who had solved a 
problem correctly in the other half of the 
experiment, and no single individual ever 
correctly solved more than one problem. 
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Results 

Table 1 summarizes the time (in min- 
utes) required for and the nature of 
every solution presented by a group or 
by the individual* 5s in the first half of 
the experiment. It will be seen that only 
5 correct solutions out of a possible 63 
were returned by the different 5s. There 
were 8 correct solutions out pf a possible 
15 for the groups. That is, 7.9 percent of 
the solutions turned in by individual 5s 
were correct, while 53 percent of the solu- 
tions turned in by groups were correct. 
It was found that the false solutions to 
the problems could be divided into sev- 
eral different types. In Problem 1 two 
types of false solution, handed in by 13 
different individuals, made an error in 
the first move, 4 made an error in the 
third move and 1 made an error in the 
fifth. It took 7 single moves to solve the 
problem correctly. No group erred on 
the first move; one erred on the third and 
one on the fourth. Group activity would 
seem to insure not only a larger propor- 
tion of correct solutions, but also that 
even in erroneous solutions the error is 
not made so early in the solution. 

The solution to Problem 2 shows the 
same. It takes 13 single moves to arrive 
at a correct solution. Among the indi- 
vidual 5s, 3 erred on the first move, 4 on 
the second, 6 on the third, 2 on the fifth, 
2 on the sixth, 1 on the seventh, and 2 on 
the eighth. The last 3 who erred on the 
seventh and eighth did not consider 
their solutions completed as all the can- 
nibals and missionaries had not been 
transferred to the B-side of the river. It 
is interesting to note that no group got 
as near as this to a correct solution of 
this problem and then failed to reach it. 
Three groups solved the problem cor- 
rectly; both of the others erred on the 
fifth move. 

Problem 3 cannot be classified so easily 
on the basis of the first false move, since 
in all cases, except in one group, once the 
method of transfer wais hit upon success 


was assured. In the case of 7 individual 
5s no solution at all was recorded; it may 
be assumed that they were unable to 
reach one. Six individual 5s skipped 
circle B, the transfer station. Two spread 
the disks out in B until 4 had been trans- 
ferred; then the disks were piled up and 
the fifth one either transferred through 
B to C or skipped over B to C. After this 
the others were again spread out and 
then transferred to. C. Four individual 
5s slipped the disks from underneath. 
One group skipped the transfer station; 
one spread the disks out .as described 
above. No group slipped them from un- 
derneath; 2 groups contemplated this 
but abandoned it as being too simple; 
one group- abandoned spreading them 
out as also being too simple. In Group C, 
Problem 3 has been recorded as unsolved, 
but this does not fairly represent the 
group. They had successfully transferred 
4 disks into circle C and Uie fifth into 
circle B, but in manipulating to get the 
fifth disk into C they lost sight of their 
real aim and became confused. They quit 
work then, although saying that they 
“probably could figure it out if they 
stayed with it long enough.” The instruc- 
tions for this problem appear not to have 
been sufficiently clear in the prohibition 
of certain procedures. It was felt that 
too many instructions here might make 
the correct solution too obvious, al- 
though the bizarre pkn of spreading the 
disks out in the circles was never antici- 
pated. The problem had been previously 
tried out both on groups and separate 
individuals, and neither the plan of 
spreading out the disks nor that of slip- 
ping them from underneath had oc- 
curred. The instructions had, therefore, 
been assumed to be adequate. It is to be 
noted that several 5s indicated that they 
were aware of not having followed the 
directions exactly. For example, one in- 
dividual who slipped them from under- 
neath commented, “This seems too 
simple but I can’t see how it can be 
solved without moving a covered disk.” 
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ScJjtiaio 
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A 

1 

60 

- 1 

27.0 

Cosuhred j 

So 

12= 

fl i 

S' 


1 

570 

•*1 

210 

i;= 

5 

C 

L2,0 

10 

ISOjO 

IncoTiect 

35j0 

AS 

5 

Jj t 


8 

230 

Fniidved 

25.0 

1.M 

5 

F 

1 

' &0 

1 

16j0 

Inconect 

16.0 

1-15 

.5 

G 

2.0 

I 

6J0 

Unsolved 

13.0 

5-0 

S 

J. B' 

14.0 

1 

20.0 


15.0 

J5 

5 

i J 

1 60 

1 

&3.0 

Inconecl 

30.0 

6.0 

1" 


90 

2 

35.0 

Ui^dved 

12.0 

4.0 

175 

’■= V 

7-5 

1 1 

20.0 

*» 

24.0 

6.0 

175 

- ir 

1 no 

7 

420 

IhcoiTect 

18.0 

125 

125 

X' 

1 120 

3 

39.0 

Unsolved 

14.0 

4.0 

20 

F' 


9 

17.0 

St 

12.0 

125 

5 

O' 

1 50 

1 

31.0 . 

Inconect 

10.0 

4.0 

2 25 

If" 

6.5 

0 

29.0 

Unsolved 

18.0 

Unsolved 


r 

6.0 

0 

78.0 

Incorrect 

29.0 

40 

125 

N' 

10.0 

0 

26.0 

Unsolved 

10.0 

3.0 

15 

Av- 

8.2 


40.2 


18.0 

2.5 

1.06 

SD 

2.9 


33.8 


7.9 

1.9 


A' 

3.0 

0 

28.0 

Incorrect 

3.0 

.25 

3 

B' : 

12.0 

0 

45.0 

** 

10.0 

4.0 

2 25 

^ G' J 

6.0 

1 

69.0 

St 

000 

Unsolved 


I 1 

2.0 

0 

26.0 

JS 

1 

8.0 

5.0 

1.50 

C E' 

4.5 

0 

40.0 

S7 

10.0 

1.25 

.75 

Av ' 

5.5 


41.6 


80 

2.6 

1.25 

SD 

35 


15.4 


2.9 




Also, aftf r the experiment, one individual 
5 was overheard by E saving that “since 
the instructions did not say that the 
disks should not be slippwd from under- 
neath ” she solved the problem that way 
because she “could not see how else fo 
do it.” 

Tahde 2 gives the time and niimber of 
errors made by every individual S, and 
by every group of 5s on the three prob- 
lems given in the second half of the ex- 
periment. The seventh column, which is 


headed “location,” gives the number of 
miles which the proposed location is trom 
the best location. The eighth column 
gives the number of excess miles which 
the two buses travel, the shortest pos- 
sible number of miles being 12. 

It will be noted that here, as in Prob- 
lem 1, a greater percentage of the groups 
obtained a correct solution than individ- 
ual 5s. Of the solutions reported by the 
different 5s 5.7 percent were correct; and 
by the groups, 27 percent were correct 
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The incorrect solutions in this half of 
the experiment also are interesting when 
analyzed. Among the groups there were 
4 correct solutions on the first problem, 
the single error being the transposition 
of the words “time immemorial” to read 
“immemorial time.” Only 3 .Ss completed 
the sentence to read as it had in the 
original. By far the greatest number of 
errors lay in the placing of the single 
word “there,” which could be put in 7 
different places without disturbing the 
smoothness of the sentence. This error 
was made (often together with others) 
in 10 cases by individual 5s but by no 
group. Five 5s submitted solutions 
wherein the structure of the sentence 
was poor. 

None of the individual 5s solved Prob- 
lem 2 correctlyj 11 stated that they 
could not solve it and presented no solu- 
tion. The 6 other individual solutions 
varied in their degree of imperfection. 
One 5 simply composed a complete sen- 
tence to finish the sonnet. Three others 
had either 3 or 4 of the rhyme words, but 
an erroneous rhyme scheme. One person 
had the first line in accord with the orig- 
ineil and one had the last line correct. 
Others made more or less serious errors 
here. The second and third lines were 
never correctly written by any individ- 
ual. AU groups turned in a solution. The 
rhyme scheme was correct in all cases; 
the first line was correct in 3 cases and 
the last one in 4. Group B had the two 
middle lines almost correct. The meaning 
was the same as that in the original, al- 
though several words were misplaced. 
In some group and some individual solu- 
tions the words had been so arranged as 
to convey a meaning almost opposite to 
that in the original. 

Neither a group nor an individual ar- 
rived at a correct solution of the third 
problem. The average error in location 
and average excess number of miles trav- 
eled were about equivalent for the groups 
and individuals. In part, the absence of 
a correct solution may be due to the fact 


that it took a long time to solve the first 
and second problems. In many cases the 
completion of the third meant dismissal 
for the evening; thus perhaps any ap- 
parently suitable location was accepted. 
(On the other hand many persons took 
the problems home with them in order 
to complete the second and third. They 
kept time for themselves and returned 
the solutions the next week.) A compari- 
son of Tables 3 and 4 shows that among 
the groups the total number of sugges- 
tions was by far the least in the third 
problem. 

Reference to the notes kept by the 
note-takers will give more definite in- 
formation regarding the activities within 
the groups. All those in a group do not 
participate equally in the group activity. 
Such remarks or tabulations as the fol- 
lowing are found in the notes from three 
groups in all. (The note-takers numbered 
•the 5s to facilitate taking notes.) “5 1 
and 5 3 were leaders in the solution.” 
From the tabulation of suggestions given 
in the solution referred to it is found that 
5 1 made 7 suggestions and 5 3 made 14 
suggestions; while 5 2 and 5 4 made, 
respectively, 2 and 3 suggestions. Later 
in these same notes we find, “52 not 
contributing much.” In another set of 
notes: “5 3 and 54 offered no sugges- 
tions during the solution.” In the next 
problem solved by this same group 5 2 
made 16 suggestions, 5 1 made 12, 5 4 
made 8, and 5 3 made 5. From yet an- 
other set: “51 and 54 did most of the 
suggesting, 5 2 and 5 3 not working 
much.” In solving Problem 2 in the first 
half of the e.\periment the note-taker 
remarks that “5 2 and 5 3 draw their 
own diagrams and become absorbed in 
them: do almost no suggesting.” In solv- 
ing Problem 3 “5 3 made no comments 
at all, 5 2 spoke only a few words.” In 
one of the above groups an 5 who par- 
ticipated a great deal in group activity 
vpry soon assumed the task of manipu- 
lating the material in the place of the 
less active 5 who had been appointed 
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EFFECTS OF GROUP SITUATIONS 
TABLE 3 


Showing, por Every Group of 5s, the Nuaiber op Correct and Incorrect 
Suggestions and Rejections, and the Number of Rejections by 
Those Making the Suggestions and by Others of the Group 

(Problem 1, Second Half of Experiment) 


Groups 

Suggestions 

Rejections 

No. 

Correct 

Incorrect 

Correct 

Incorrect 

Maker 

Others 

A' .... 

29 

18 


3 

11 

7 

7 

B' .... 

24 

18 


1 

6 

1 

6 

C' .... 

17 

8 


0 

8 

0 

8 

D' .... 

20 

11 


2 

9 

2 

9 

E' .... 

31 

25 


2 

6 

2 

6 

Totals . . 

121 

80 

41 

8 

40 

12 

36 


chairman. Possibly one could get inter- 
esting, meaningful, and perhaps quite 
different sets of results by using in one 
set of cases groups with a chairman either 
equal or superior to the group, and in'- 
another set groups having a chairman 
inferior to the group in ability. 

In some groups quite the reverse situ- 
ation is found, and all members cooper- 
ate splendidly. Such comments as the 
following are found in the notes from 
the three groups: “All contributing beau- 
tifully,” and later, “all cooperating and 
making check suggestions.” From an- 
other, “ suggestions coming from all four 
about equally.” Another records, “the 
four members cooperate well,” and on 
another page, “splendid group work.” 

In the first half of the e-xperiment 
Groups A and E solved all problems in- 
correctly. From notes kept there was 
apparently but little criticism of the 
work in Group E. The note-taker re- 
marks, “All satisfied with the solution.” 
The members of Group A, however, 
seemed to recognize that they were not 
taking all specifications of the problem 
into consideration, but rationalized their 
procedure and turned in solutions. At 
the end of the first problem the recorde/ 
notes that “ they conclude that they have 
solved the problem, though perhaps not 


in the way the directions signify.” This 
group is one of those referred to above in 
which the members do not participate 
equally in the group activity. In Prob- 
lem 2 they finally agreed that the boat’s 
contact with the shore would not con- 
stitute a case of outnumbering by the 
cannibals! In Problem 3 they failed to 
consider circle B always as a transfer 
station, but skipped it whenever it was 
convenient to do so. 

In the other groups there is much more 
reference to the checking of errors and 
meeting the conditions of the problem. 
One group worked a solution through 
three times to be sure that they had met 
aU specifications; in the last trial they 
discovered an error which would have 
made their solution wrong. The notes on 
these groups also mention numerous ref- 
erences to the stated problem to see that 
all qualifications were being taken into 
account. 

Table 3 above deals with Problem 1 in 
the second half of the experiment. Col- 
umn 2 shows the total number of sug- 
gestions made in each group. Columns 3 
and 4 show respectively the number 
which were in reality correct and the 
number which were incorrect. Columns 
5 and 6 indicate whether those sugges- 
tions which "were rejected were respec- 
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TABLE 4 

Showing, for Every Group of 5s, the Number of Correct and Incorrect 
Suggestions and Rejections, and the Number of Rejections by 
Those Maxing the Suggestions and by Others of the Croup 

(Problem 2, Second Half of Experiment) 


Groups • 

• Suggestions 

Rejections 

No. 

Correct 

Incorrect 

Correct 



Others 

A' .... 

71 

32 

39 

10 


18 

27 

B' .... 

49 

23 

26 

9 


8 

19 

C' .... 

76 

35 

41 

9 

29 


31 

D' .... 

32 

15 

17 

2 

13 


11 

E' . . . 

37 

17 

20 

2 

14 


13 

Totals . . 

265 

122 

143 

32 

111 

40 

101 


lively correct or incorrect. Columns 7 
and 8 show the number of suggestions 
which were rejected by the individual 
making the suggestion or by another 
member of the group. 

It will be noted from Table 2 that 
there was only one error (a word trans- 
position) in any group solution. In one 
case. Group A', the suggestions rejected 
by the proposer or by another are exactly 
equal in number; in all other cases more 
were rejected by another member. Con- 
sidering all groups together, three times 
as many suggestions were rejected by 
another member of the group as by the 
proposers of the suggestions. Five times 
as many incorrect as correct suggestions 
were rejected, whereas of the total num- 
ber of suggestions made, twice as many 
were correct as incorrect. This fact may 
be considered in connection with the 
relative number of correct solutions 
among groups and among individuals. 
This quantitative check on rejections 
was not kept in the first half of the ex- 
periment, but from its results in the 
second half, together with the proportion 
of correct solutions in the first half, and 
the fact that notes on the groups pre- 
senting correct solutions emphasize the 
checking of erroneous moves, it seems as 
though group supremacy in the first half 


might have been in part due to the re- 
jection of incorrect suggestions or the 
checking of errors. Also it was found that 
no group was composed of four superior 
todividuals. All this would seem to indi- 
cate that one point of group supremacy 
is the rejection of incorrect ideas that 
escape the notice of the individual when 
working alone. Perhaps this may be the 
greatest point of group suptfemacy. 

It is impossible to say with any cer- 
tainty whether the rejected correct sug- 
gestions were rejected oftener by the 
proposer or by another member of the 
group. Only 8 correct suggestions were 
rejected, and these were all later ac- 
cepted, since the solutions were with but 
one exception absolutely correct. (In the 
solution where two words were trans- 
posed, the correct suggestion concerning 
their position was never made; this was 
a case of the acceptance and retention 
of an incorrect suggestion.) Five of the 
correct suggestions were rejected by the 
proposer and 3 by another, but with so 
small a total the difference is not sig- 
nificant. 

Tables 4 and 5 summarize the data re- 
ceived on Problems 2 and 3. Since neither 
of these problems was correctly solved in 
any case, the value of the group checking 
does not appear so clearly. But a con- 
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EFFECTS OF GROUP SITUATIONS 
TABLE 5 


Showing, for Every Group of 5s, the Number of Correct and Incorrect 
Suggestions and Rejections, and the Number of Rejections by 
Those Making the Suggestions and by Others of the Group 

(Problem 3, Second Half of Experiment) 


m 

Suggestions 

Rejections 

No. 

Correct 

Incorrect 

Correct 

Incorrect 

Maker 

Others 

A' .... 

17 

6 

11 

3 

7 

4 

6 

B' .... 

10 

3 

7 

1 

6 

0 

7 

C' .... 



(No solution attempted) 



D' .... 

10 

2 

8 

0 

5 

0 

5 

E' .... 

13 

5 

8 

2 

4 

1 

5 

Totals . . 

50 

16 

34 

6 

22 

5 

23 


sideration of these results, with an 
analysis of individual and group work 
on these two problems, brings out the 
same fact as above. For example, only 6, 
or 35 'Tc, of the individual 5s presented £u 
solution to Problem 2, as compared with 
5, or 100%, of the groups. But perhaps 
more important than this is the fact that 
only one individual solution presented 
the idea conveyed by the part of the 
sonnet quoted; the other presented an 
opposite situation. (That is, they had 
Simple Simon railing “at ill luck and 
unkind fate.”) Three groups conveyed 
the correct idea, while only 2 reversed 
the conditions. That is, only ^ of the 
individual 5s, as compared wdth ^ of the 
groups, succeeded in grasping and pre- 
senting the proper situation. It seems 
not altogether improbable that this is a 
direct result of the rej'ection of incorrect 
ideas in the group; which, it should be 
noted again, is done largely by another 
member than the proposing one (2.52 
times as many suggestions were rej'ected 
by another as by the proposer). 

We find in the case of Problem 3, first, 
that aU groups met the requirement as to 
the capacity of the buses, whereas 2 indi- 
vidual 5s placed more than 35 pupils in a 
bus (one placed 43 and the other 37 in one 
of the buses). Other than this, however, 


no superiority either of group over indi- 
vidual or of individual over group is 
shown when the two are compared as a 
whole. 

Summary 

The purpose of the present study was 
to compare the ability of individuals and 
cooperating groups of 4 persons in solv- 
ing complex problems. The problems 
involved a number of steps, all of which 
had to be correct before the right answer 
was obtained, but they are still far from 
the life-situations usually met. The 
groups were roughly equated so that no 
one group was composed of 4 superior 
individuals, but the students used were 
a highly selected group when compared 
with the population as a whole. 

Upon the basis of the data and dis- 
cussion presented in the foregoing pages 
the following conclusions seem justi- 
fied: 

(1) Groups seem assured of a much 
larger proportion of correct solutions 
than individuals do. 

(2) This seems to be due to the rejec- 
tion of incorrect suggestions and the 
checking of errors in the group. 

(3) In groups of the size here used 
more incorrect suggestions are rejected 
by another member of the group than by 
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the individual , who proposed the sug- 
gestion. 

(4) All members do not cooperate or 
participate equally in the solution of the 
problems. 


(5) In erroneous solutions (where it is 
possible to determine the e.xact point at 
which the first error was made), groups 
do not err so soon as the average indi- 
vidual does. 


3 . 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF LEADERSHIP AND 
GROUP LIFE By Ronald Lippitt and Ralph K. White 


The study here reported, conducted in 
1939 and 1940, attempted in an explora- 
tory way to discover the extent to which 
various aspects of leadership behavior 
and of total group life could be fruitfully 
studied by experimental procedures of 
controlled matching and planned varia- 
tion in conditions. The study had as its 
objectives: 

1. To study the effects on group and 
individual behavior of three experi- 
mental variations in adult leadership in 
four clubs of eleven-year-old children. 
These three styles may be roughly 
labeled as “democratic,” “authorita- 
rian” and “laissez-faire.” 

2. To study the group and individueil 
reactions to shifts from one type of 
leadership to another within the same 
group. 

• 3. To seek relationships between the 
nature and content of other group mem- 
berships, particularly the classroom and 
family, and the reactions to the experi- 
mental social climates. 

4. To explore the methodological prob- 


lems of setting up comparative “group 
test situations,” to develop adequate 
techniques of group process recording, 
and to discover the degree to which ex- 
perimental conditions could be controlled 
and manipulated within the range of 
acceptance by the group members. 

The major experimental controls may 
be described briefly as follows: 

1. Personal c/taracterisiics of group 
members. Because a large group of vol- 
unteers were available from which to 
select each of the small clubs, it was pos- 
sible to arrange for comparability of 
group members on such characteristics 
as intelligence, and on such social be- 
haviors (measured by teachers’ ratings) 
as obedience, amount of social partici- 
pation, leadership, frequency of quarrel- 
ing, amount of physical energy, etc. 

2. The interrelationship pattern of each 
dub. In each group, by the use of a socio- 
metric questionnaire in each classroom, 
it was possible to select groups which 
were very closely matched in terms of 
patterns of rejection, friendship, mutu- 


Prepared by the authors from data more fully reported in (1) Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and 
Ralph K. White, “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally Created ‘Social Cb'mates,’” 

J. Soc. Psychol., 1939, X, 271-299; (2) Ronald Lippitt, “An Experimental Study of Authoritarian 
and Democratic Group Atmospheres” in Studies in Topological and Vector Psychology, I, University of 
Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, No. 16, 1940; (3) Ronald Lippitt, “An Analysis of Group Reactions 
to Three Types of Experimentally Created Social Climates” (Unpublished doctoral diesis. State 
University of Iowa, 1940); (4) Ronald Lippitt, “Field Theory and Experiment in Social Psychology; 
Authoritarian and Democratic Group Atmospheres,” Am. J. Social., 1939, XLV, 26-49; (5) Ronald 
Lippitt, “The Morale of Youth Groups,” in Goodwin Watson (ed.). Civilian Morale (Boston: Pub- 
lished for Reynal & Hitchcock by Houghton Mifflin So., 1942); and (6) Ronald Lippitt and Ralph 

K. White, "The 'Social Climate’ of Children’s Groups,” in Roger Barker, Jacob Kounin, and Herbert 
Wright, Child Development and Behavior (New York; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943). 
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Treatment 
Club . . 
Leader 


Period i 
(7 weeks) 

Autocracy 
Sherlock Holmes 
I 


Period 2 
(7 weeks) 
Autocracy 
Sherlock Holmes 
IV 


Period 3 
(7 weeks) 
Democracy 
Sherlock Holmes 
II 


Treatment Autocracy 

Club Dick Tracy 

Leader II 


Democracy 
Dick Tracy 
III 


Autocracy 
Dick Traev 
I ' 


Treatment Democracy ' Autocracy 

Club Secret Agents Secret Agents 

Leader Ill II 


Democracy 
Secret Agents 
IV 


Treatment 
Club . . 
Leader 


Democracy 
Charlie Chan 
IV 


Democracy 
Charlie Chan 
I 


Autocracy 
Charlie Chan 
III 


ality of relationship, and leadership 
position. 

3. Physical setting and equipment. AH 
clubs met in the same clubroom setting, 
two at a time in adjacent meeting spaces, 
with a common equipment box. 

4. Activity interests. It was important 
to know the extent to which initial inter- 
est in the planned activities might be re- 
sponsible for differences in degree of 
involvement in activity during the ex- 
periment. Therefore it was ascertained in 
the beginning that all groups of boys 
were comparably interested in the range 
of craft and recreational activities in 
which they would later be engaged. 

5. Activity content. It is clear that the 
structure and content of an activity often 
exerts a powerful influence on the pat- 
terns of interdependence, cooperation, 
competition, etc. in group life. There- 
fore, it was important that activity con- 
tent should be equated in these three 
types of leadership situations. In order 
to insure this, the clubs under demo- 
cratic leadership met first in time during 
the week, and the activities which were 
selected by those clubs were automati- 
cally assigned to the parallel clubs under 
authoritarian leadership. In the laissez- 
faire situation, there were a number of 
potential activities of the same type giS 
that selected by the “democratic clubs.” 

6. The same group under different 


leadership. The experimental design also 
made it possible to have a perfect match- 
ing of club personnel on the same analy- 
sis by comparing the same club with it- 
self under three different leaders. 

E.xperi.ment.\i, Vaeevtions 

In the beginning the experimenters 
had planned for only two major varia- 
tions in adult leader behavior: an au- 
thoritarian pattern and a democratic 
pattern. Later it was decided that it 
would be more fruitful to add a third 
variation of “laissez-faire” adult be- 
havior, although with the four available 
clubs it would make the experimental 
design less rigorous. The method of sys- 
tematic rotation can be noted in the 
above chart, which refers to the earlier 
experiment (the same method was fol- 
lowed in the later e.\perimcnt). 

The three types of planned variation 
were as follows: 

1. The sequence of social climates. A 
number of the hypotheses focused upon 
the effect of a particular type of group 
history in determining the reactions of 
a group to a present pattern of leader- 
ship. The chart indicates the variety 
of group history sequences which were 
selected for exploratory study. 

2. “Leader role" and “leader person- 
ally.” There was a question as to the 
extent to which certain basic personal- 
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ity characteristics of the adult leaders 
would be important determinants in the 
individual and group behavior patterns 
which resulted. To study this variable, 
four adults with very different personal- 
ity patterns were selected as leaders and 
all of them after proper indoctrination 
took two or three different leadership 
roles with different groups during the 
course of the experiment as indicated on 
the chart. This made it possible to dis- 
cover whether certain of the leaders in- 
duced common reaction patterns which 
could be traced to their “personality” as 
contrasted to their “leadership role.” 

3. The three planned leadership roles. 
The three variations in leader role which 
were worked through in careful detail by 
the four club leaders may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

Plan for authoritarian leadership role. 
Practically all policies as regards club activi- 
ties and procedures should be determined 
by the leader. The techniques and activity 
steps should be communicated by the 
authority, one unit at a time, so that future 
steps are in the dark to a large degree. The 
adult should take considerable responsibility 
for assigning the activity tasks and com- 
panions of each group member. The domina- 
tor should keep his standards of praise and 
criticism to himself in evaluating individual 
and group activities. He should also remain 
fairly aloof from actiye group participation 
except in demonstrating. 

Plan for the democratic leadership role. 
Wherever possible, policies should be a 
matter of group decision and discussion with 
active encouragement and assistance by the 
adult leader. The leader should attempt to 
see that activity perspective emerges during 
the discussion period with the general steps 
to the group goal becoming clarified. Wher- 
ever technical advice is needed, the leader 
should try to suggest two or more alterna- 
tive procedures from which choice can be 
made by the group members. Everyone 
should be free to work with whomever he 
chooses, and the divisions of responsibility 
should be left up to the group. The leader 
should attempt to communicate in an ob- 
jective, fact-minded way the bases for his 


praise and criticism of individual and group 
activities. He should try to be a regular 
group member in spirit but not do much of 
the work (so that comparisons of group 
productivity can be made between the 
groups). 

Plan for laissez-faire leadership role. In 
this situation, the adult should play a rather 
passive role in social participation and leave 
complete freedom for group or individual 
decisions in relation to activity and group 
procedure. The leader should make clear the 
various materials which are available and 
be sure it is understood that he will supply 
information and help when asked. He 
should do a minimum of taking the initiative 
in making suggestions. He should make no 
attempt to evaluate negatively or positively 
the behavior or productions of the individ- 
uals or the group as a group, although he 
should be friendly rather than “stand-offish” 
at all times. 

The data below wiU indicate the extent 
to which these planned variations were 
carried out and the pattern of social 
stimulation which was represented by 
the leader behavior in each of the clubs. 

The Three Patterns of Leader 
Behavior 

From the great variety of observations 
recorded on the behavior of each leader 
it was possible to compute quantitative 
profiles of leader performance which 
could be compared to see the extent to 
which the three different types of leader- 
ship role were different and the degree 
to which the adults carrying out the 
same role were comparable in their be- 
havior patterns. Figure 1 illustrates some 
of the major differences in the patterns 
of behavior of the three leadership roles. 
Most of the comparisons on the graph 
meet the test of statistical significance. 
The “average leader” comparisons are 
based on four democratic, four authori- 
tarian, and two laissez-faire leader roles. 
The first three classifications of behavio'r, 
“ leader orders,” “ disrupting commands” 
and “nonconstructive criticism,” may be 
thought of as representing adult behavior 
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AUTHORITARIAN 

DEMOCRATIC 

laissez-faire 



Fig. 1. Comparison of behavior of average 
authoritarian, democratic, and laissez-faire 
leader. 


which has a limiting effect upon the 
scope and spontaneity of child activity. 
About 60 percent of all of the behavior 
of the average authoritarian leader was 
of these types as compared to 5 percent 
for the democratic and laissez-faire 
leaders. The data show that the authori- 
tarian leader usually initiated individual 
or group activity with an order, often 
disrupted on-going activity by an order 
which started things off in the new di- 
rection not spontaneously chosen, and 
fairly frequently criticized work in a 
manner which carried the meaning, “It 
is a bad job because I say it is a bad 
job” rather than, “It is a poor job be- 
cause those nails are bent over instead 
of driven in.” 

The next three behavior classifica- 
tions, “guiding suggestions,” “.extend- 
ing knowledge,” “stimulating self-guid- 
ance,” may be thought of as extending 
individual and group freedom and abOi- 


ties. We note here some of the major 
differences between the democratic and 
the laissez-faire leadership role. Whereas 
the democratic leader took the initiative 
{where he felt it was needed in making 
guiding suggestions) much more fre- 
quently than the laissez-faire leader, a 
major proportion of the latter leadership 
role was giving out information when it 
was asked for. It is clear, however, that 
the democratic leader did not take initia- 
tive for action away from the group as 
indicated by the fact that the average 
democratic leader showed a greater pro- 
portion of “stimulating self -guidance” 
than even the laissez-faire leader. The 
category of “stimulating self-guidance” 
was made up of three main items: 
“leader’s requests for child’s opinions on 
individual and group plans,” “use of 
child judgment as criterion,” and “tak- 
ing consensus of opinion.” The data indi- 
cate that the democratic leaders stimu- 
lated child independence eight times as 
often as the authoritarian leader and 
about twice as often as the laissez-faire 
leader, althcxugh the latter two types of 
adults showed about the same proportion 
of this behavior in their total pattern of 
activity. 

The classification on the graph en- 
titled, “praise and approval” is made up 
of such behavior items as “praising,” 
“giving credit,” “giving O.K.s,” etc. It 
indicates largely the functioning of the 
adult as a dispenser of social recognition. 
The authoritarian adult was significantly 
more active in this regard than either of 
the other two types of leaders. 

The extent to which the adult dis- 
cussed personal matters unrelated to the 
club situation (home, school, etc.), and 
also joked on a friendly basis with the 
club members, is indicated by the “jovial 
and confident” classification. The demo- 
cratic leader had social interactions of 
this tyqie with the group members about 
eight times as often as either the au- 
thoritarian or laissez-faire leaders. This 
is perhaps one of the best indices of the 
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extent to which the democratic leaders 
were “on the same level” as the club 
members. 

The last classification on Figure 1, 
“ matter of fact,” indicates one measure- 
ment of the extent to which the various 
social atmospheres were “fact-minded” 
as compared to “personal-minded” as 
far as the behavior of the adults was 
concerned. 

The degree to which all the adult 
leaders, delegated to assume a given 
leadership role, behaved in a comparable 
fashion on these major aspects of leader- 
ship role is indicated by the fact that, 
on aU comparisons differentiating major 
characteristics of the three roles, there 
is no overlapping of the behavior of any 
representative of one role with any repre- 
sentative of a different role. Thus it is 
possible to conclude that three clearly 
different leadership patterns were created 
with a much smaller range of individual 
differences in leader behavior within each 
pattern than between the patterns. 

Leadership Role and Personality 
Style. An examination of the behavior 
patterns of the different leadership roles 
by the same individuals (see chart on 
page 318) reveals that on the items of 
leader behavior there is no greater sim- 
ilarity between the different performance 
patterns of the same individual than 
between those of different individuals. 
If we turn to the data of the three inter- 
views with each club member in which 
at each transition stage in their club life 
they compared their leaders and talked 
very fuUy about them, we find again that 
there is no evidence of any adult person- 
alities being rated favorably or unfavor- 
ably independently of their particular 
leadership role (i.e., authoritarian, demo- 
cratic, laissez-faire). All leaders stood 
high as weU as low for one group or an- 
other and all the comments about their 
“personalities” were concerned with 
attributes of their leadership roles which 
had been measured. 

The following excerpts from interviews 


of club members who had just completed 
six months of club life which included an 
authoritarian, a laissez-faire, and a dem- 
ocratic leader (in that sequence) indicate 
rather clearly the aspects of “leadership 
personality” which were perceived as 
important. 

“R\V (democratic) was the best leader 
and DA (laissez-faire) was the poorest. RW 
has good ideas and goes right to the point of 
everything . . . and always asked us what 
to do next time the club met, which was very 
nice. . . . DA gave us no suggestions like 
RW did, and didn’t help us out at aU, 
though he was very nice to us . . . but let us 
figure things out too much. I liked RL 
(authoritarian) pretty well for that kind of 
work.” 

“RL (authoritarian) was best, and then 
RW (democratic) and DA (authoritarian). 
RL was the strictest and I like that a lot. 
DA and RW let us go ahead and fight, and 
that isn’t good, though RW didn’t do it as 
much as DA did. DA just didn’t give us 
much to do. RW was OK, but he didn’t 
have so many ideas as RL did. RW wanted 
to do what we did; RL didn’t want to go 
with us lots of times, and he decided what 
we were to do.” 

“I liked RW (democratic) best, then DA 
(laissez-faire) and then RL (authoritarian). 
RW was a good sport, works along with us 
and helps us a lot; he thinks of things just 
like we do and was just one of us — ^he never 
did try to be the boss, and wasn’t strict at 
all, but we always had plenty to do (the 
golden mean). DA didn’t do much, just sat 
and watched; there wasn’t much I didn’t 
like about him, but he didn’t help us much 
. . . not like with RW when we had regular 
meetings and that was very good. RL was 
all right mostly; he was sort of dictator like, 
and we had to do what he said pretty nearly; 
he helped us work but he was sort of bossy.” 

“I liked RW (democratic) the best and 
RL (authoritarian) the least. RW was in 
between DA and RL, I like everything about 
him. I once said I didn’t want to change 
from DA but I’m glad we changed. We 
could do what we pleased with DA but he 
wa^ too easy going, not hard enough nearly, 
but he’s a real nice person. With RL we 
always had something to do, and we did 
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get a lot of things done, but I didn't like 
anything about him; he was much too strict. 
He was not cross, but very direct.” 

“I’d take R\V (democratic) for a dub 
leader, and D.\ flaUsez-faire) was the worst. 
R\V is just the right sort of combination; 
RL (authoritarian) was just about as good 
as R\V, but he was kind of cross once in a 
while. RW had interesting things to do, he 
w'as just about right in eveiything. D.\ was 
too easy; he didn't know anything about the 
dub — didn’t know about its ways. He didn't 
understand us boys at all. ... I didn't like 
him as well as RL because he had too few 
things for us to do.” ^ 

.-Another indirect indication that in- 
dividual personality characteristics were 
not of any great significance in influenc- 
ing group life in this study might be 
inferred from the finding that the total 
patterns of group reactions of different 
clubs to the same atmosphere tend to be 
remarkably homogeneous in spite of 
differences in adult leadership. 

D.AT.t Collection .\nd .Analysis 

Before continuing to summarize the 
individual and group behaviors which 
resulted from these three variations in 
leadership role, we will indicate briefly 
the tj-pes of data collection and analysis 
in the total study. 

Eight types of club records were kept 
on each group, of which the four most 
important were kept by four different 
observers as follows. 

1. A quantitative nmning account of 
the social interactions of the five 
children and the leader, in terms of 
symbols for directive, compliant, 
and objective (fact-minded) ap- 
proaches and responses, including 
a category of purposeful refusal to 
respond to a social approach. 

2. A minute-by-minute group struc- 
ture analysis giving a record of ac- 
tivity subgroupings, the activity 


goal of each subgroup, whether the 
goal w'as initiated by the leader or 
spontaneously formed by the chil- 
dren, and rating on degree of unity 
of each subgrouping. 

3. An interpretive running account of 
strikingly significant member ac- 
tions and changes in the atmosphere 
of the group as a whole. 

4. Continuous stenographic records of 
aU conversation. 

These data were synchronized at mi- 
nute intervals so that placed side by side 
they furnished quite a complete and 
integrated picture of the on-going life of 
the group. 

Five other types of data covering the 
lives of the club members were collected, 
the three most important being: 

1. Interviews with each child by a 
friendly “non-club” person during 
each transition period from one 
kind of group atmosphere and 
leader to another. These interviews 
elicited comparisons of the various 
club leaders with one another, with 
the teacher and with parents as 
well as other data about how the 
club could be run better, who were 
the best and poorest types of club 
members, what an ideal club leader 
would be like, etc. 

2. Interviews with the parents, con- 
centrating on kinds of discipline 
used in the home, status of the child 
in the family group, personality 
ratings on the same scales used by 
the .teachers, discussion of the 
chDd’s attitude toward the club, 
school and other group activities. 

3. Talks with the teachers concerning 
the transfer to the schoolroom of 
behavior patterns acquired in the 
club and vice versa. 

The reliability of the eleven trained 
observers ranged from .78 to .95 with an 


^ Beside indicating the leadership characteristics perceived as important by the boys, the reader 
will note that one boy in this club (an army officer’s son) preferred his authoritarian leader and that 
the other four split in that two preferred their authoritarian leader second best and two liked their 
laissez-faire leader second best. 
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average reliability of .84. Another reli- 
ability computation on the coding of 
three thousand units of conversation 
into twenty-three categories of behavior 
showed a percent agreement of 86. The 
analyses of what constituted a “group 
life unit” showed reliabilities ranging 
from .90 to .98. A number of methodo- 
logical researches carried on since the 
date of this study seem to suggest that 
it is possible to get much more meaning- 
ful and reliable observation data than 
has been generally believed if much more 
time and effort are spent on a careful 
“calibration” of psychologically well- 
trained observers. 

Comparative Group Test Situations. 
The experimenters also postulated that 
a fruitful way to discover some of the 
major differences between the three 
types of group atmosphere would be to 
arrange comparable “test episodes” in 
each club. So at regular intervals the 
following situations occurred: 

(1) Leader arrives late./ 

(2) Leader called away for indeter- 
minate time. 

(3) Stranger (“janitor” or “electri- 
cian”) arrives while leader out and 
carries on critical attack of work 
of individual group member, then 
of group as a whole. 

The Fottr Restjltant Styles of 
Group Life 

Some of the major findings, summa- 
rized from stenographic records and 
other case material which are elsewhere 
reproduced, are as follows: Two distinct 
types of reaction were shown to the same 
pattern of authoritarian leadership. All 
of the data, including the documentary 
films, indicate that three of the clubs 
responded with a dependent leaning on 
the adult leader, relatively low levels of 
frustration tension, and practically no 
capacity for initiating group action, 
while the fourth club demonstrated con- 
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Fig. 2. Four patterns of group reaction to 
* the three different types of leadership. 

siderable frustration and some degree of 
channelized aggression toward the au- 
thoritarian leader. (This latter pattern 
is much more comparable to the behavior 
of the club under authoritarian leader- 
ship in a previous experimental study of 
two clubs.^) 

Figure 2 indicates the major differ- 
ences in the relations which developed 
between the group members and the 
adult leaders in the four resultant social 
.atmospheres. In both types of authori- 
tarian atmosphere the members were 
markedly more dependent upon the 
leader than in either the democratic or 
laissez-faire situations, dependence being 
somewhat greater in the more passive 
clubs. All other clubs showed a some- 
what greater feeling of discontent in 
their relations with the adult leader than 
did the members of the democratic clubs, 
members of the “aggressive autocracy” 
being outstanding in their expression of 
rebellious feelings. There is evidence 



See (2) of footnote on p. 315. 
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Fig. 3. Percent of time spent in high activity 
involvement. 

from other sources that the actual “felt 
discontent” in the “apathetic autoc- 
racies” was somewhat higher than in- 
dicated by the conversation which was 
considerably more restricted than was 
that of the democratic and laissez-faire 
club members. 

In both types of authoritarian situa- 
tions the demands for attention from the 
adult were greater than in the other 
atmospheres. It seemed clear that get- 
ting the attention of the adult repre- 
sented one of the few paths to more satis- 
factory social status in the authoritarian 
situation where all of the “central func- 
tions” of group life were in the hands of 
the dominator. 

The category “friendly, confiding” 
indicates that the members of the demo- 
cratic and laissez-faire clubs initiated 
more “personal” and friendly ap- 
proaches to tbeir adult leaders, and the 
data on “out-of-club-field conversation” 
further indicate the more spontaneous 
exchanging of confidences about other 
parts of one’s life experience in the demo- 
cratic club atmosphere. 

The data on “group-minded sugges- 


tions ” to the leader show that the mem- 
bers in the democratic atmosphere felt 
much freer and more inclined to maU 
suggestions on matters of group policy 
than in the other three group atmos- 
pheres. It is clear from other data that 
the lower level of suggestions in the 
laissez-faire situation is not because of 
any feeling of restricted freedom but be- 
cause of a lack of a cooperative working 
relationship between the adult and the 
other group members. 

The muA greater responsibility of the 
members of the laissez-faire clubs to get 
their own information is shown by the 
fact that about 37 percent of their be- 
havior toward their leader consisted of 
asking for information, as compared to 
about 15 percent in the other three club 
situations. 

The final category in Figure 2, “work- 
minded conversation,” indicates that a 
considerably larger proportion of the 
initiated approaches of the club members 
to their leaders were related to on-going 
club activity in the democratic and in 
the apathetic authoritarian situations 
than in the other two types of social 
climate. 

Resultant Relationships of Club Mem- 
bers. The relationships between the club 
members also developed along quite dif- 
ferent lines in the four social climates. 
Expressions of irritability and aggres- 
siveness toward fellow members occurred 
more frequently in both the authorita- 
rian atmospheres and the laissez-faire 
situation than in the democratic social 
climates. Unlike the relationships of high 
interpersonal tension and scapegoating 
which developed in the previous aggres- 
sive autocracy® the club in this experi- 
ment seemed to focus its aggression 
sufficiently in other channels (toward the 
leader and toward the out-group) so that 
in-group tension did not rise to a danger- 
ously high point. 

There were more requests for attention 


’ Sec (2) of footnote on p. 315. 
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and approval from fellow club members 
to each other in the democratic and 
laissez-faire situations than in the two 
authoritarian climates. It seems clear 
that the child members depended upon 
each other to a great extent for social 
recognition and were more ready to give 
recognition to each other in the demo- 
cratic and laissez-faire situations. 

It is interesting to find nearly as high 
a level of interpersonal friendliness in the 
authoritarian situations as in the demo- 
cratic and laissez-faire atmospheres. The 
underlying spirit of rebellion toward the 
leader and cooperation in out-group ag- 
gression seem to be the “ cohesive forces” 
in aggressive autocracy, while in apa- 
thetic autocracy with its much lower 
level of felt frustration, the shared sub- 
missiveness seemed to do away with 
aU incentive to competition for social 
status. 

Intermember suggestions for group ac- 
tion and group policy were significantly 
lower in both types of autocracy than 
in the laissez-faire and democratic at- 
mospheres. The dissatisfactions arising 
from any lack of feeling of real progress 
in the laissez-faire situation led to a high 
frequency of expression of ideas about 
“something we might do.” Contrary to 
the democratic situation, these sugges- 
tions seldom became reality because of 
the lack of the social techniques neces- 
sary for group decision ,and cooperative 
planning. The group achievement level,.* 
as contrasted to the “wish level,” was 
far lower in laissez-faire than in any of 
the other three atmospheres. 

Other Differences. By having the 
leaders arrive a few minutes late at regu- 
lar intervals in each club life, it was pos- 
sible to discover that in the five authori- 
tarian situations no group initiative to 
start new work or to continue with work 
already under way developed, as con- 
trasted with the democratic situations 
where leaders who arrived late found 
their groups already active in a produc- 
tive fashion. The groups under the 
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laissez-faire leaders were active but not 
productive. Figure 3 shows the percent- 
age of total club time in each of the four 
social atmospheres which was spent in 
giving major attention to some planned 
club project. For each atmosphere there 
is a comparison between the time when 
the leader was in the room, the time when 
'the leader had been called out for planned 
experimental periods, and the unit of 
time just after the leader returned. The 
data here give striking evidence of the 
extent to which work motivation was 
leader-induced in the two types of au- 
thoritarian situation. “Working time” 
dropped to a minimum with the leader 
out, and most of what was done was in 
the minutes just after the leader had left 
the room. We see that in the democratic 
atmosphere the absence or presence of 
the leader had practically no effect. The 
apparent increase in group productive 
time with the laissez-faire leader out of 
the room may or may not be a meaning- 
ful result. Two or three times it was 
noted that when the adult left, one of the 
boys exerted a more powerful leadership 
and achieved a more coordinated group 
activity than when the relatively pas- 
sive adult was present. 

The behavior of the groups under au- 
thoritarian domination after their transi- 
tion to a freer social atmosphere pro- 
vided a very interesting index of unex- 
pressed group tension. In Figure 4 it can 
be noted that both of these apathetic 
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Fig. 5. Channels of group tension release in clubs of eleven-year-old boys under different 

types of leadership. 


authoritarian clubs showed great out- 
bursts of horseplay between the members 
on the first day of their transitions to a 
laissez-faire and a democratic group situ- 
ation. This need to “blow off” disap- 
peared with more meetings in the freer 
atmosphere. , 

It will be recalled that in certain sit- 
uations all groups were subject to the 


same frustration of hostile criticism by a 
strange adult (e.g., “janitor”) while the 
adult leader was gone. Under the differ- 
ent types of leaders, the groups handled 
these frustrations differently. Members 
of the apathetic authoritarian clubs 
tended to accept individually and to in- 
ternalize the unjust criticism or, in one 
or two cases, they “blew off steam” in 
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aggressive advances toward an out-group 
(the other club meeting in the adjacent 
dubroom; see Figure 5). In the aggres- 
sive authoritarian situation, the frustra- 
tion was typically channeled in aggres- 
sion toward the out-group, although in 
several cases there was some direct reac- 
tion to the source of frustration, the hos- 
tile stranger (see Figure 5). In the demo- 
cratic atmospheres there was evidence of 
a greater readiness to unite in rejection 
of the real source of frustration, the 
stranger, and to resist out-group aggres- 
sion. Figure 5 shows an interesting case 
of a democratic club which first ex- 
pressed its aggression directly against the 
stranger, then showed a slight rise in 
intermember tension, followed by an 
aggressive outburst against a sheet of 
three-ply wood with hammer and chisels 
accompanied by a striking rise in in- 
group friendliness and a quick return to 
cooperative harmony. It was particularly 
interesting to discover that the clubs 
under democratic leaders resisted scape- 
goating as a channel of aggressive release. 

The data indicate that the democratic 
t 3 q)e of adult role resulted in the great- 
est expression of individual differences, 
and that some type of uniformity-pro- 
ducing forces brought about a slightly 
lessened individual variability in the 
laissez-faire situation, and a much re- 
duced range of individuality in the au- 
thoritarian clubs. Figure 6 gives an ex- 
ample of this analysis for the same group 
of individuals under three different 
leaders. 

Individuai. DiI'I'EKENCES and the 
Group Atmospheres 

We now come to the question of to 
what extent it is correct to report the 
data as though all individuals and all 
groups imder the same t}q)e of adult 
leadership role reacted with a high degree 
of uniformity to the induced social cli- 
mate. Before turning to the final section 
of interpretation of individual differences 
in reaction to the same social climate, it 
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Fig. 6. The effect of changed atmosphere 
upon the range of individual differences 
within the same group. 


,will be interesting to look at the various 
club lives and see the extent to which 
the personalities making up each club or 
the different social atmospheres in which 
they lived seemed to be the most de- 
termining influence in the resulting be- 
havior patterns. Two of the clubs had all 
three types of leadership. For these two 
groups it was possible by the techniques 
of analysis of variance to compare the 
effects of differences in child personnel 
and differences in aU three experimental 
treatments. All four clubs were compared 
in the same way on various items of be- 
havior for the two treatments of autoc- 
racy and democracy. It can be reported 
that in nearly all cases differences in dub 
behavior could be attributed to differ- 
ences in the induced social dimate rather 
than to constant characteristics of the 
dub personnel. One dub showed a con- 
sistent variation from the rest through 
all atmospheres in level of friencUiness 
between members, and one group showed 
a consistently lower level of social inter- 
action which was not related wholly to 
their particular club environinent. 

We have already indicated on pages 
319 and 320 that boys in the same dub 
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indicated quite different social percep- 
tions of the behavior of the same leader 
and also made differing comparative 
judgments about their preferred leaders 
after having had two of three. Although 
all but one boy preferred the democratic 
leader to the other two types, there was 
quite a split in the population as to 
whether they preferred as a second 
choice the laissez-faire or authoritarian 
type of adult. To get some clews as to the 
basis for these differences the experi- 
menters made an attempt to study the 
personality structure of each individual 
boy as it showed itself in his reactions to 
the other boys, to his adult leaders, and 
to his school and home environments. 
The records taken during the experi- 
ments constituted a type of data which 
is infrequently found in other approaches 
to personality study. The most com- 
monly used techniques for studying an 
individual include interviews, question- 
naires, Rorschachs, thematic appercep- 
tion tests, psychoanalytic free associa- 
tion, and the social' case history, consist- 
ing of interviews with parents and 
relatives, but not direct observations of 
social behavior. 

It is not felt, of course, that such rec- 
ords are more useful than Interviews, 
social case histories, or other customary 
techniques, but only that when combined 
with other techniques they are a valu- 
able pmt of the total picture and are an 
extremely useful addition to the tool- 
chest of the clinical psychologist, the 
educator, the vocational counselor, and 
others who want to understand and to 
help a particular individual. 

To show this concretely, one con- 
densed case study is summarized below. 
Like our other case studies, it is based 
primarily upon club behavior data with 
much less interview material and home 
study data than would be found in a 


first class clinical analysis, but with 
enough of tljese data to suggest how the 
club behavior data can be combined 
with other sorts in the building up of an 
integrated personality structure. 

The case chosen is one of two ex- 
tremes, not in a single trait only, but in 
the large structure of intercorrelated 
traits, which has been found to be more 
important than any other trait cluster 
in our data. This cluster includes such 
variables as not being aggressive, not de- 
manding attention, high work-minded- 
ness, contentment in the strict but 
orderly atmosphere of autocracy, dis- 
content in the free but disorderly atmos- 
phere of lafssez-faire, consistency of 
discipline in the home, and warmth of 
emotional relationship to patents.* These 
variables are statistically correlated to a 
marked degree; that is, the boys who 
show one of them usually show most of 
the others also. The reader can form his 
own judgment as to an appropriate name 
for the cluster. The boys who stand low 
in the cluster as a whole would often be 
called “bad" by the exasperated adults 
who have to deal with them, while those 
who stand high in it would be called 
“good.” Goodness, then, or conscien- 
tiousness, might be as good a name as 
any. It should be noticed, though, that 
the cluster includes some things, such as 
liking autocracy better than laissez- 
faire, which are not included in the ordi- 
■ nary connotations of the word “ conscien- 
tious.” It should be noticed too that the 
boys who stand low in the cluster — ^boys 
like Reilly® who is described here — are 
not necessarily “bad” or antagonistic to 
adult values and requirements ; they may 
be only heedless and relatively indifferent 
to those values. In groups such as ours, 
which contain only healthy “normal” 
children, with no actual delinquents, it 
would do violence to Common usage to 


* A factor-analysis of the data will be published elsewhere; its technical character makes it unsuit- 
able for this brief report. 

‘ Names and other identifying data have been changed here. 
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call any of the boys “bad.” ® For these 
and other reasons the rather cumber- 
some term “ adult- value-centeredness” 
seems more accurate than “conscien- 
tiousness” as a name for the cluster. 

Reilly 

Club Personality. Reilly was the most 
talkative, the most conspicuous, and the 
most popular member of the Charlie 
Chan club. He was also one of the most 
irritating to those of his adult leaders 
who found themselves unable to cope 
with him. It was Reilly, for instance, who 
gleefully shouted, “Let’s make wax!” at 
the beginning of the first big water battle 
with the Secret Agents; it was Reilly 
whose vociferousness, as much as Fred’s 
and Leonard’s more aggressive horse- 
play, ,led to the complete disintegration 
of the group under hisse^-faire leader- 
ship; and it was Reilly who led the “sit- 
down strike” against the autocratic 
leader, which was the one instance in 
any of the clubs of more or less organized 
rebellion against authority. 

While he was so heedless of adult 
values and adult wishes, he was at the 
same time very popular with the other 
boys. He was the best-liked boy in his 
schoolroom, as determined by a socio- 
metric questionnaire, and he had been 
elected president of his class. Yet he 
asserted his personality as vigorously in 
competition with other boys as in com- 
petition with adults. His personality 
contrasts sharply with that of Eddie, 
who was the best-liked boy in the other 
schoolroom from which our club mem- 
bers were selected. Where Eddie was 
conscientious, quiet, unassuming, and 
genuinely friendly with everyone, Reilly 
was exuberant, self-advertising, con- 


stantly bombarding the eyes and ears of 
others with his demands for attention, 
and, as the statistics showed, relatively 
low in both friendly and group-minded 
conversation. He was not actually a 
leader in the sense that he showed any 
planning or organizing ability; he was 
too impatient and too lacking in time- 
perspective for that. He was a leader 
only in the sense that he was liked, and 
also, perhaps, in the sense that his head- 
long, self-centered activity was imitated 
by others in the group. 

It is interesting to find that, unlike the 
other two boys who stood with him at 
the bottom of the total group in the 
trait-cluster of “conscientiousness,” he 
was never sullen, hostile, or maliciously 
mischievous. His scores in aggression 
were only about average, and his aggres- 
sion (}.e., criticisms of other boys and 
playful collective aggression) was never 
really hostile in character. Even toward 
adults he was competitive rather than 
hostile. He ranked highest among the 
seventeen boys ’’ in the proportion of his 
adult-contacts which had an attention- 
demanding character. Characteristically, 
he would loudly interrupt when the adult 
was talking to some other club member, 
and vociferously demand that the adult 
pay attention to him rather than to the 
other boy. The absolute frequency of 
this behavior was also very high, as 
evidenced by the fact that he also ranked 
highest, out of 17, in the absolute volume 
of his verbal contacts with the adult 
leader, in both autocracy and democ- 
racy. (The motivation behind these con- 
tacts, to be sure, was probably rather 
different in the two atmospheres. In 
autocracy it seems to have been almost 
entirely an expression of competition for 


• The Freudian concept of the “super-ego” is relevant here; a “weak super-ego” does not neces- 
sarily mean active “badness” or antisocial tendencies. It may be noticed also that the cluster found 
in our data is similar to one which seems to have been discovered independently by a number of other 
investigators. It closdy resembles Webb’s (9) “w” factor, which Thurstone renamed “conscientious- 
ness.” 

’’ All statistics are based on a population of 17 rather than 20, since there were three boys about 
whom there was not an adequate amoimt of home background information. 
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power — perhaps in order to win boy- 
admiration — while in democracy it was 
also an expression of genuine man-to- 
man friendliness.) It would seem, then, 
that his somewhat paradoxical popular- 
ity was not due to the kind of warm 
liking which drew other boys to the quiet 
and unassuming Eddie. Rather, it seems 
to have been due to the fact that he was 
so successful in getting a rather gullible 
public to accept him at his own valua- 
tion, while at the same time the absence 
of malice in his self-assertion kept it 
from arousing hostility in others. In 
spite of his competitiveness and essential 
self-centeredness, the group accorded 
him a sort of hero worship, perhaps 
largely because each of them would have 
liked to be the sort of vital and self-con- 
fident person — completely uncowed by 
adults — which he unquestionably was. 

The statistical club-behavior data and 
interview data support this impression- 
istic picture. In addition to the quanti- 
tative data already mentioned, we find 
that he had unusually high scores in 
volume of conversation (with boys as 
well as with the adult leader), and in 
percent of “out-of-field” conversation, 
which in his case represented such things 
as bragging about his father’s hardware 
store, his own chemistry set at home, 
etc. In the interviews he e.xpressed a 
preference for his laissez-faire leader as 
compared with his autocratic leader, in- 
dicating, probably, that his need for 
orderliness was less than his need for free 
self-assertion. He also showed unusual 
frankness in his avowed preference for 
the boy-valued activity of “ fighting,” as 
compared with the adult-valued activity 
of working. In describing his autocratic 
leader he said, “ We didn’t have any fun 
then — ^we didn’t have any fights.” 

Summarizing his club personality, we 
can say first that he was not noticeably 
motivated by any of the adult-sponsored 
values which were conspicuous in the 
conscientious boys — obedience, respect- 
fulness, nonaggression, order, self-con- 


trol, hard work; second, that his primary 
goal in the dub situation was apparently 
competition, or superiority in the eyes of 
the other boys; and third, that he tended 
to perceive adults, not as objects of 
obedience, respect, or hostility, but as 
equals, with whom he could compete (or 
be friendly, as he was with his demo- 
cratic leader) on very much the same 
basis as with any of the other boys. These 
more basic characteristics of his present 
personality-structure, and not the pe- 
ripheral behavior-traits of talkativeness, 
attention-demanding, etc., are what 
must be especially taken into account, 
whether our interest is the practical in- 
terest of the adult group-leader who has 
to cope with him, or the scientific inter- 
est of the clinical investigator who wants 
to trace the origins of his present person- 
ality-structure in his home background 
and the behavior of his parents. 

Home Background. His indifference to 
adult-sponsored values becomes intelli- 
gible when we discover that neither of 
his parents seems to have given him any 
incentive — neither fear of punishment 
nor hope of loving approval — to develop 
these values. His indulgent father appar- 
ently enjoyed his company (in a man-to- 
man relationship which offers a clew' to 
his warm reaction to his democratic club 
leader), but his father was extremely 
busy and apparently accepted little or no 
responsibility for his training. His mother 
’apparently disliked him, but felt helpless 
in relation to him; in the constant feud 
between them, there was neither the 
warmth which might have made him 
want to win her love by being “good,” 
nor the firmness which might have made 
him fear her restrictions when he w’as 
“bad.” These two attitudes, rejection 
and a feeling of helplessness, repeatedly 
came out in the interview with his 
mother. According to her, he is impu- 
dent, he is irresponsible, he is lazy, he is 
impatient and unable to stay long at one 
thing, he continually quarrels with his 
older brother and teases his younger 
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brother. She blurted out these criticisms 
in a weary but almost defiant way. Ac- 
cording to her, “punishment doesn’t do 
him any good. I used to lose my temper 
and whip him; I was pretty mean, I 
guess,” but he would be just as bad or 
worse afterward, so that now she doesn’t 
ever punish him. “He sasses me back, 
and I can’t stand a sassy child.” Some- 
times he argues for hours at a time; 
“maybe it’s because I’ve given in to him 
several times,” and he knows it’s a good 
way to get things. For a while he had an 
allowance, but “ he’d borrow on the next 
week’s allowance and then expected to 
get it just the same,” so the plan was 
discontinued. He now gets money for 
movies at least twice a week; if she tells 
him he can’t go, he often goes to his 
father and gets the money from him. 

Not only his indifference to adult val- 
ues, but also his desire for superiority 
and his tendency to perceive adults as 
equals now seem more intelligible. Since 
his father does not tiy to exert much 
authority, and his mother lets the au- 
thority situation become a feud in which 
he often gets the upper hand, he natu- 
rally tends to look upon adults as equals. 
Since his father’s affection is always pres- 
ent and his mother’s never is, his life is 
not geared to the winning of affection; 
the goal of superiority, first of aU in rela- 
tion to his mother and his brothers, has 
tended to take its place. And, finally, his 
exuberant vitality and absence of hos- 
tility, which were noted as major reasons 
for his popularity, now make sense in the 
light of the fact that his home life con- 
tains no major frustrations, and no re- 
pressed hostilities. Though his person- 
ality-structure may bring him trouble 
later in life, his existence at the moment 
is full of affection from his fdther, tri- 
umph over his mother, and exciting, 
successful competition with other boys. 

Interpretive Summary 

The foregoing condensed and highly 
selective research report has attempted 


to show some of the interdependencies of 
leadership role, group composition, group 
history, and membership personality 
structure in this study of four experi- 
mental clubs of preadolescent boys. 

The leader-induced social atmosphere 
of the group, together with the group his- 
tory (the preceding club atmospheres), 
established a hierarchy of channels of 
expression of response to frustration. 
Whereas the “aggressive autocracy” 
club was more ready to express its frus- 
trations in interclub wars, the “apa- 
thetic autocracies” were more prone to 
internalize the aggression, and the “dem- 
ocratic” and “laissez-faire” groups to 
react against the source of frustration. 

Passive acceptance by the group of the 
socially induced frustrations of authori- 
tarian leadership was found in some 
cases to mean a nonfrustrated acceptance 
of a dependent relationship, and in other 
cases to mean a frustrated hopelessness 
in the face of overwhelming power. When 
a transition to a freer atmosphere oc- 
curred these latter cases gave evidence 
by their “blow-off” behavior of their 
previous frustrations. 

The adult restrictiveness of the benev- 
olent authoritarian role and the environ- 
mental unstructuredness of the laissez- 
faire situation w^ere both found to inhibit 
greatly genuine “ psychological freedom ” 
as contrasted to “objective freedom.” 

The adult-leader role was found to be 
a very strong determiner of the pattern 
*of social interaction and emotional de- 
velopment of the group. Four clear-cut 
t3q)es of social atmosphere emerged, in 
spite of great member differences in 
social expectation and reaction tendency 
due to previous adult-leader (parent, 
teacher) relationships. 

It was clear that previous group his- 
'tory (i.e., preceding social climates) had 
an important effect in determining the 
social perception of leader behavior and 
reaction to it by club members. A club 
whith had passively accepted an au- 
thoritarian leader in the beginning of its 
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club history, for example, was much more 
frustrated and resistive to a second au- 
thoritarian leader after it had expe- 
rienced a democratic leader than a club 
without such a history. There seem tp 
be some suggestive implications here for 
educational practice. 

It was found in this exploratory study 
that the process of small-group life could 


be experimentally manipulated in a satis- 
factory way for scientific study and could 
be recorded adequately for meaningful 
quantitative analysis. There emerged a 
variety of meaningful clusters of corre- 
lations between member case history, 
member social perception of the group 
situation, member and group behavior, 
and leader behavior. 


4 . 

GROUP DECISION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

By Kurt Lewin 


The following experiments on group 
decision have been conducted during 
the last four years. They are not in a 
state that permits definite conclusions. 
But they show the nature of the problems 
and the main factors concerned. They 
also indicate the type of concepts to 
which the attempt to integrate cultural 
anthropology, psychology, and sociology 
into one social science may lead. 

Scientifically the question of group de- 
cision lies at the intersection of many 
basic problems of group life and individ- 
ual psychology. It concerns the relation 
of motivation to action and the effect of 
a group setting on the individual’s readi- 
ness to change or to keep certain stand- 
ards. It is related to one of the funda- 
mental problems of action -research, , 
namely, how to change group conduct so 
that it would not slide back to the old 
level within a short time. It is in this 
wider setting of social processes and social 
management that group decision should 
be viewed as one means of social change. 

• Social Channels and Social 
Perception 

The meaning and the over-all effect 
of a group decision depends upon the 
nature of the process itself, and upon the 


position of the group, within the total 
social field. In regard to these broader 
questions we v/ill consider two aspects of 
social ^e^ring, namely, steering through 
gatekeepers and the function which 
reality perception should have. 

Channels, Gates, and Gatekeepers.— 
Food Habits and Food Channels. The first 
experiment on group decision was part of 
a larger study on food habits. Its main 
objective was a comparison of different 
ethnic and economic groups in a mid- 
w^estern town. The favorite family food 
was studied, what food was considered 
essential, what main frame of reference 
and values guided the thinking of these 
groups about foods, and what authorities 
were seen as standing behind these stand- 
ards and values. Children at different 
ages were included to indicate the process 
of acculturation of the individual in re- 
gard to food. Since this study was part 
of a larger problem of changing food 
habits in line with war needs, we were 
interested in including an attempt to 
bring about some of the desired changes 
at least on a small scale. 

The data acquired give considerable 
insight into the existing attitudes and 
practices of the various groups. However, 
in this, as in many other cases, such data 


Prepared especially for this volume by the author shortly before his death. 
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about a present state of affairs do not per- 
mit many conclusions in regard to how to 
proceed best to bring about a change. 
Should one use radio, posters, lectures,^ 
or what other means and methods for 
changing efficiently group ideology and 
group action? Should one approach the 
total population of men, women, and 
children who are to change their food 
habits, or would it suffice and perhaps 
be more effective to concentrate on a 
strategic part of the population? Obvi- 
ously the housewife plays some particular 
role in food habits. What are the underly- 
ing assumptions? 

Food which comes to the family table 

* For quantitative data, see K. Lewin, “Forces 
BM. Nat. Res. Court., 1943, CVIII, 3S-6S. 


is likely to be eaten by someone in the 
family since little is thrown away. If this 
is correct, to consider methods of chang- 
ing family food habits we have first to 
ask: how does food come to the table? 

Food comes to the table through differ- 
ent channels, such as the Buying Chan- 
nel or the Gardening Channel.^ After the 
food has been bought, it might be placed 
in the icebox or put in the pantry to be 
either cooked later or prepared directly 
for the table (Fig. 1). Similarly, the food 
moves through the garden channel in a 
step-by-step fashion. 

To understand what comes on the 
table we have to know the forces which 

Behind Food Habits and Methods of Change,” 
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determine what food enters a channel. 
Whether food enters the channel to the 
family table or not is determined in the 
buying situation. The buying situation 
can be characterized as a conflict situa- 
tion. Food 1 (Fig. 1) might be attractive, 
that is, the force (/p.ef) toward eating is 
large but at the same time the food might 
be very expensive and therefore the 
opposing force against spending 

money is large too. Food 2 might be 
unattractive but cheap. In this case the 
conflict would be small. The force toward 
buying might be composed of a number 
of components, such as the buyer’s liking 
for the food, his knowledge of his family 
likes and dislikes, or his ideas about what 
food is “essential.” 

The opposing forces might be due to 
the lack of readiness to spend a certain 
amount of money, a dislike of lengthy or 
disagreeable form of preparation, unat- 
tractive taste, lack of fitness for the oc- 
casion, etc. Food is bought if the total 
force toward bujdng becomes greater 
than the opposing forces (Food 3) until 
the food basket is filled* Food of type 1 
can be called conflict food. 

It is culturally significant that the 
average conflict rating is considerably 
higher in the middle group (7.44) than in 
the high (4.35) or the low economic group 
(5.62). This conflict is probably the 
result of the greater discrepancy between 
the standards this group would like to 
keep up and their ability to do so in a 
situation of rising prices. 

In comparing the conflict rating of differ- 
ent foods for the same group, one finds that 
meat stands highest for the low group, 
whereas it is second for the middle and third 
for the high economic group. That probably 
means that the conflict between “like” and 
“expense” in the low group is most out- 
spoken for meat. The high conflict rating of 
vegetables for the high and middle economic 
group is probably an e.xpression of the fact 
that vegetables are desirable as health foed 
but not well liked and not easily prepared. 
The rates are: 


Food 

High 

group 

Middle 

group 

Low 

group 

Vegetables . . 

.89 

1.44 

.57 

Milk .... 

.70 

.89 

.33 

Meat .... 

.65 

1.28 

.95 

Butter .... 

.30 

.94 

.67 

Fruits .... 

.43 

.94 

.62 

Potatoes . . . 


.33 

.76 


The Gate. It is important to know that 
once food is bought some forces change 
its direction. Let us assume the house- 
wife has finally decided to buy the high 
conflict Food 1. The fofEe against spend- 
ing money, instead of keeping the food 
out of the channel, wiU then make the 
housewife doubly eager not to waste it. 
In other words, the force (/p.ir.if) against 
wasting money will have the same direc- 
tion as the force toward eating this food 
or will have the character of a force 
against leaving the channel. 

This example indicates that a certain 
area within a channel might function as 
a “gate”: The constellation of the forces 
before and after the gate region are 
decisively different in such a way that 
the passing or not passing of a unit 
through the whole channel depends to a 
high (^gree upon what happens in the 
gate region. This holds not only for 
food channels but also for the traveling 
of a news item through certain communi- 
cation channels in a group, for move- 
ments of goods, and the social locomotion 
of individuals in many organizations. 
A university, for instance, might be quite 
strict in its admission policy and might 
set up strong forces against the passing 
of weak candidates. Once a student is 
admitted, however, the university fre- 
quently tries to do everything in its 
power to help everyone along. Many 
business organizations follow a similar 
policy. Organizations which discriminate 
against members of a minority group fre- 
quently use the argument that they are 
not ready to accept individuals whom 
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Fig. 2. Planning, fact-finding, and execution. 


they would be unable to promote su®- 
ciently. » 

The Gatekeeper. In case a channel has a 
gate, the dominant question regarding 
the movements of materials or persons 
through the channel^ is: who is the gate- 
keeper and what is his psychology? 

The study of the high, middle, and low 
groups, as well as of a group of Czechs 
and of Negroes in a naidwestern town, 
revealed that all channels except garden- 
ing were definitely controlled by the 
housewife. 

We can conclude from this that 
changes of food habits in the family 
finally depend on changes of the psy- 
chology of the housewife in the bu3ring 
situation. Changes of the attitudes and 
desires of children and husbancfs will 
affect actual food habits only to the 
degree they affect the housewife. 

Similar considerations hold for any 
social constellation which has the charac- 
ter of a channel, a gate, and gatekeepers. 
Discrimination against minorities will 
not be changed as long as the forces are 
not changed which determine the deci- 
sions of the gatekeeper. Their decision 
depends partly on their ideology, that is, 
the system of values and beliefs which 
determines what they consider to be 
“good” or “bad,” partly on the way 
they perceive the particular situation. 
This latter point will be considered more 
closely by discussing problems of plan- 
ning. 


Pl ann ing, Fact-finding, and Execution. 
Planning usually starts with something 
like a general idea. For one reason or 
another it seems desirable to reach a 
certain objective. Exactly how to cir- 
cumscribe this objective and how to 
reach it is frequently not too clear. The 
first step, then, is to examine the idea 
tarefuUy in the light of the means avail- 
able. Frequently more fact-finding about 
the situation is required. If this first 
period of planning is successful, two 
items emerge: ai^“ over-all plan” of how 
to reach the objective and a decision in 
regard to the first step of action. Usually 
this planning has also somewhat modified 
the original idea. 

The next period is devoted to executing 
the first step of the over-all plan. In 
highly developed fields of social manage- 
ment, such as modern factory manage- 
ment or the execution of a war, this 
second step is followed by certain fact- 
findings. For example, in the bombing 
of Germany a certain factory may have 
been chosen as the first target after care- 
ful consideration of various priorities 
and of the best means and ways of deal- 
ing with this target. The attack is pressed 
home and immediately a reconnaissance 
plane follows with the one objective of 
determining as accurately and objectively 
as possible the nrew situation (Fig. 2). 

jhis reconnaissance or fact-finding has 
four functions: It should evaluate the 
action by showing whether what has 
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been achieved is above or below expecta- 
tion. It should serve as a basis for cor- 
rectly planning the next step. It should 
serve as a basis for modifying the “over- 
aU plan.” Finally, it gives the planners 
a chance to learn, that is, to gather new 
general insight, for instance, regarding 
the strength and weakness of certain 
weapons or techniques of action. 

The next step again is composed of a 
circle of planning, executing, and recon- 
naissance or fact-finding for the purpose 
of evaluating the results of the second 
step, for preparing the rational basis for 
planning the third step, and for perhaps 
modifying again the over-all plan. 

Rational social management, there- 
fore, proceeds in a spiral of steps each 
of which is composed of a circle of plan- 
ning, action, and fact-finding about the 
result of the action. 

In most social areas of management 
and self-management of groups, such as* 
conducting a conference and committee 
meeting, family life, or the improvement 
of intergroup relations within and be- 
tween nations, we are sliU lacking objec- 
tive standards of achievement. This has 
two severe effects: (1) People responsible 
for social management are frequently 
deprived of their legitimate desire for 
reconnaissance on a realistic basis. Under 
these circumstances, satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction with achievement becomes 
mainly a question of temperament. 
(2) In a field that lacks objective stand- 
ards of achievement, no learning can 
take place. If we cannot judge whether 
an action has led forward or backward, 
if we have no criteria for evaluating the 
relation between effort and achievement, 
there is nothing to prevent us from com- 
ing to the wrong conclusions and en- 
couraging the wrong work habits. Real- 
istic fact-finding and evaluation is a 
prerequisite for any learning. 


Social Channels, Social Perception, 
and Decision. The relation between social 
channels, social perception and decisions 
is methodologically and practically of 
considerable significance. 

The theory of channels and gatekeep- 
ers helps to define in a more precise way 
how ceriain “objective” sociological 
problems of locomotion of goods and 
persons intersect with certain “sub- 
jective” psychological and cultural prob- 
lems. It points to sociologically' charac- 
terized places, such as gates in social 
channels, where attitudes and decisions 
have a particularly great effect. 

The relation between group decision 
and pre- and post-action diagnosis is two- 
fold: (1) group decision depends partly 
upon how the group views the situation 
and therefore can be influenced by a 
change in this perception. (2) A correct 
perception of the result of social action 
is essential for the decision of the ne.\t 
step. The measurement of the effect of 
group decisions is in line with the need 
for objective evaluation as a prerequisite 
for making progress in social manage- 
ment and self management of groups. 

Group Decision 

Lecture Compared with Group Deci- 
sion (Red Cross Groups). A preliminary 
experiment in changing food habits ‘ 
was conducted with six Red Cross groups 
of volunteers organized for home nursing. 
■ Groups ranged in size from 13 to 17 
members. The objective was to increase 
the use of beef hearts, sweetbreads, and 
kidneys. If one considers the psychologi- 
cal forces which kept housewives from 
using these intestinals, one is tempted 
to think of rather deep-seated aversions 
requiring something like psychoanalyt- 
ical treatment. Doubtless a change in 
this respect is a much more difficult 
task than, for instance, the introduction 


® The studies on nutrition discussed in thiS article were conducted at the Child Welfare Research 
Station of the State University of Iowa for the Food Habits Committee of the National Research 
Council (Executive Secretary, Margaret Mead). 
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of a new vegetable such as escarole. 
There were, however, only 45 minutes 
available. 

In three of the groups attractive lec- 
tures were given which linked the prob- 
lem of nutrition with the war effort, 
emphasized the vitamin and mineral 
value of the three meats, giving detailed 
explanations with the aid of charts. 
Both the health and economic aspects 
were stressed. The preparation of these 
meats was discussed in detail as well as 
techniques for avoiding those character- 
istics to which aversions were oriented 
(odor, texture, appearance, etc.). Mimeo- 
graphed recipes were distributed. The 
lecturer was able to arouse the interest of 
the groups by giving hints of her own 
methods for preparing these “delicious 
dishes,” and her success with her own 
family. 

For the other three groups Mr. Alex 
Bavelas_ developed the following pro- 
cedure of group decision. Again the 
problem of nutrition was linked with 
that of the war effort and general health. 
After a few minutes, a discussion was 
started to see whether housewives could 
be induced to participate in a program 
of change without attempting any high- 
pressure salesmanship. The group dis- 
cussion about “housewives like them- 
selves” led to an elaboration of the 
obstacles which a change in general and 
particularly change toward sweetbreads, 
beef hearts, and kidneys would encounter, 
such as the dislike of the husband, the 
smell during cooking, etc. The nutrition 
expert offered the same remedies and 
recipes for preparation which were pre- 
sented in the lectures to the other groups. 
But in these groups preparation tech- 
niques were offered after the groups had 
become sufficiently involved to be in- 
terested in knowing whether certain 
obstacles could be removed. 

In the earlier part of the meeting a 
census was taken on how many women 
had served any of these foods in the past. 
At the end of the meeting, the women 
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Fig. 3. Percentage of individuals serving 
type of food never served before, after lec- 
ture and after group decision. 

were asked by a showing of hands who 
was willing to try one of these meats 
within the next week. 

, A follow-up showed that only 3 percent 
of the women who heard the lectures 
served one of the meats never served 
before, whereas after group decision 
32 percent served one of them (Fig. 3). 

If one is to understand the basis of 
this striking difference, several factors 
may have to be considered. 

1. Degree of Involvement. Lecturing is a 
procedure by which the audience is 
chiefly passive. The discussion, if con- 
ducted correctly, is likely to lead to a 
much higher degree of involvement. The 
procedure of group decision in this ex- 
periment follows a step-by-step method 
designed (a) to secure high involvement 
and (6) not to impede freedom of deci- 
sion. The problem of food changes was 
discussed in regard to “housewives like 
yourselves” rather than in regard to 
themselves. This minimized resistance to 
considering the problems and possibili- 
ties in an objective, unprejudiced manner, 
in much the same way as such resistance 
has been minimized in interviews which 
use projective techniques, or in a socio- 
drama which uses an assumed situation 
of role playing rather than a real situa- 
tion. 
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2. Motivation and Decision. The prev- 
alent theory in psychology assumes 
action to be the direct result of motiva- 
tion. I am inclined to think that we will 
have to modify this theory. We will have 
to study the particular conditions undpr 
which a motivating constellation leads 
or does not lead to a decision or to an 
equivalent process through which a 
state of “considerations’’ (indecisive- 
ness) is changed into a state where the 
individual has “made up his mind” and 
is ready for action, although he may not 
act at that moment. 

The act of decision is one of those 
transitions. A change from a situation of 
undecided conflict to decision does not 
mean merely that the forces toward one 
alternative become stronger than those 
toward the other alternative. If this 
were the case, the resultant force should 
frequently be extremely small. A decision 
rather means that the potency of one al- 
ternative has become zero or is so de- 
cidedly diminished that the other al- 
ternative and the corresponding forces 
dominate the situation. This alternative 
itself might be a compromise. After the 
decision people may feel sorry and change 
their decision. We cannot speak of a 
real decision, however, before one alter- 
native has become dominant so far as 
action is concerned. If the opposing 
forces in a conflict merely change so that 
the forces in one direction become slightly 
greater than in the other direction, a state 
of blockage or extremely inhibited action 
results rather than that clear one-sided 
action which follows a real decision. 

Lecturing may lead to a high degree of 
interest. It may affect the motivation of 
the listener. But it seldom brings about 
a definite decision on the part of the 
listener to take a certain action at a 
specific time. A lecture is not often con- 
ducive to decision. 

Evidence from everyday experience 
and from some preliminary experiments 
by Bavelas in a factory indicate that even 
group discussions, although usually lead- 


ing to a higher degree of involvement, as 
a rule do not lead to a decision. It is 
very important to emphasize this point. 
Although group discussion is in many 
respects different from lectures, it shows 
no fundamental difference on this point. 

Of course, there is a great difference in 
asking for a decision after a lecture or 
after a discussion. Since discussion in- 
volves active participation of the audi- 
ence and a chance to express motivations 
corresponding to different alternatives, 
the audience might be more ready “to 
make up its mind,” that is, to make a 
decision after a group discussion than 
after a lecture. A group discussion gives 
the leader a better indication of where the 
audience stands and what particular 
obstacles have to be overcome. 

In the experiment on hand, we are 
dealing with a group decision after dis- 
cussion. The decision, itself, takes but a 
minute or two. (It was done through 
raising of hands as an answer to the 
question: Who would like to serve 
kidney, sweetbreads, beef hearts next 
week?) The act of decision, however, 
should be viewed as a very important 
process of giving dominance to one of 
the alternatives, serving or not serving. 
It has an effect of freezing this moti- 
vational constellation for action. We 
will return to this point later. 

3. Individual versus Group. The experi- 
ment does not try to bring about a 
change of food habits by an approach 
to the individual, as such. Nor does it 
use the “mass approach” characteristic 
of radio and newspaper propaganda. 
Closer scrutiny shows that both the 
mass approach and the individual ap- 
proach place the individual in a quasi- 
private, psychologically isolated situa- 
tion with himself and his own ideas. 
Although he may, physically, be part of a 
group listening to a lecture, for example, 
he finds himself, psychologically speak- 
ing, in an “individual situation.” 

The present experiment approaches 
the individual as a member of a face-to- 
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face group. We know, for instance, from 
experiments in level of aspiration ® that 
goal setting is strongly dependent on 
group standards. Experience in leader- 
ship training and in many areas of re- 
education, such as re-education regarding 
alcoholism or delinquency,’ indicates 
that it is easier to change the ideology 
and social practice of a small group 
handled together than of single indi- 
viduals. One of the reasons why “group 
/carried changes" are more readEy 
* brought about seems to be the unwilling- 
ness of the individual to depart too far 
from group standards; he is likely to 
change only if the group changes. We 
wEl return to this problem. 

One may try to link the greater effec- 
tiveness of group decision procedures to 
the fact that the lecture reaches the in- 
dividual in a more individualistic fashion 
than group discussion. If a change of 
sentiment of the group becomes apparent 
during the discussion, the individual 
will be more ready to come along. 

It should be stressed that in our case 
the decision which follows the group 
discussion does not have the character 
of a decision in regard to a group goal; 
it is rather a decision about individual 
goals in a group setting. 

4. Expectation. The difference between 
the results of the lectures and the group 
decision may be due to the fact that 
only after group decision did the dis- 
cussion leader mention that an inquiry 
would be made later as to whether a new 
food was introduced into the family diet. 

5. Leader Personality. The difference in 
effectiveness may be due to differences 
in leader personality. The nutritionist 
and the housewife] who did the lecturing 
were persons of recognized ability, ex- 
perience, and success. Still, Mr. Bavelas, 
who led the discussion and subsequent 


decision, is an experienced group worker 
and doubtless of unusual ability in this 
field. 

To determine which of these or other 
factors are important, a number of sys- 
tematic variations have to be carried out. 
To determine, for instance, the role of 
the decision as such, one can compare the 
effect of group discussion with and with- 
out decision. To study the role of group 
involvement and the possibility of sens- 
ing the changing group sentiment, one 
could introduce decisions after both, 
lecture and discussion, and compare 
their effects. 

The following experiments represent 
partly analytical variations, partly repe- 
titions with somewhat different material. 

Lecture versus Group Decision 
(Neighborhood Groups). Dana Klisurich, 
under the direction of Marian Radke, 
conducted experiments with 6 groups of 
housewives composed of 6-9 members 
per group. She compared the effect of a 
lecture with that of group decision. The 
topic for these groups was increasing 
home consumption of miEc, in the form 
of fresh or evaporated miDc or both.® 

The procedure foEowed closely that 
described above. Again there was no 
attempt at high-pressure salesmanship. 
The group discussion proceeded in a 
step-by-step way, starting again with 
“what housewives in general might do” 
and only then leading to the individuals 
present. The lecture was kept as in- 
teresting as possible. The knowledge 
transmitted was the same for lecture and 
group decision. 

A check-up was made after two weeks 
and after four weeks. As in the previous 
experiments, group decision showed con- 
siderably greater effectiveness, both after 
two weeks and after four weeks and for 
both fresh and evaporated milk (Figs. 


’ K. Lewin, “Behavior and Development as a Function of the Total Situation” in L. Carmichael 
(ed.). Manual of Child Psychology (New York: John Wiley, 1946), pp. 791-844. 

’K. Lewin and P. Grabbe (eds.), "Problems of Re-education,” /. Soc. Issues, (August) 1945, I, 
No. 3. 

‘ M. Radke and D. Klisurich, Experiments in Changing Food Habits. Unpublished manuscript. 
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GROUP LECTURE GROUP LECTURE 

OBCI5ION DECISION 

Fig. 4. Percentage of mothers reporting an 
increase in the consumption of fresh milk. 

4 and 5). This experiment permits the 
following conclusions; 

1. It shows that the greater eflfective- 
ness of the group decision in the first 
experiment is not merely the result of 
the personality or training of the leader. 
The leader was a lively person, interested 
in people, but she did not have particular 
training in group work. She had been 
carefully advised and had had a try-out 
in the group decision procedure. As 
mentioned above, the leader in lecture 
and group decision was the same person. 

2. The experiment shows that the 
different effectiveness of the two pro- 
cedures is not limited to the foods con- 
sidered in the first experiment. 

3. It is interesting that the greater 
effectiveness of group decision was 
observable not only after one week but 
after two and four weeks. Consumption 
after group decision kept constant during 
that period. After the lecture it showed 
an insignificant increase from the second 
to the fourth week. The degree of per- 
manency is obviously a very important 
aspect of any changes in group life. 
We will come back to this point. 

4. As in the first experiment, the sub- 
jects were informed about a future check- 
up after group decision but not after the 
lecture. After the second week, however, 
both groups knew that a check-up bad 
been made and neither of them was in- 
formed that a second check-up would 
follow. 
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Fig. 5. Percentage of mothers reporting 
an increase in the consumption of evaporated 
milk. 

5. It is important to know whether 
group decision is effective only with 
tightly knit groups. It should be noticed 
that in the second experiment the groups 
were composed of housewives who either 
lived in the same neighborhood or visited 
the nutrition information service of the 
community center. They were not mem- 
bers of a club meeting regularly as were 
• the Red Cross groups in the first experi- 
ment. On the other hand, a good propor- 
tion of these housewives knew each other. 
This indicates that decision in a group 
setting seems to be effective even if the 
group is not a permanent organization. 

Individual Instruction versus Group 
Decision. For a number of years, the state 
hospital in Iowa City has given advice to 
mothers on feeding of their babies. 
Under this program, farm mothers who 
have their first child at the hospital meet 
with a nutritionist for from 20-25 min- 
yjies before discharge from the hospital to 
discuss feeding. The mother receives 
printed advice on the composition of the 
formula and is instructed in the impor- 
tance of orange juice and cod liver oil. 

There had been indication that the 
effect of this nutrition program was not 
very satisfactory. An experiment was 
carried out by Dana Klisurich under the 
direction of Marian Radke to compare 
the effectiveness of this procedure with 
that of group decision.® 

With some mothers individual instruc- 
tion was used as before. Others were 


Radke and D. Ehsurich, Kxperiments in Changing Food Halnts. Unpublished manuscript. 
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Fig. 6. Percentage of mothers following 
completely group decision or individual 
instruction in giving cod liver oil. 


divided into groups of six for instruction 
on and discussion of baby feeding. The 
manner of reaching a decision at the end 
of this group meeting was similar to that 
used in the previous experiments. The 
time for the six mothers together was the 
same as for one individual, about 25 
minutes. 

After two weeks and after four weeks, 
a check was made on the degree to which 
each mother followed the advice on cod 
liver oil and orange juice. Figures 6 and 
7 show the percentage of individuals who 
completely followed the advice. The 
group decision method proved far supe- 
rior to the individual instruction. After 
four weeks every mother who partici- 
pated in group decision followed exactly 
the prescribed diet in regard to orange 
juice. 

The following specific results might be 
mentioned: 

1. The greater effect of group decision 
in this experiment is particularly interest- 
ing. Individual instruction is a setting 
in which the individual gets more atten- 
tion from the instructor. Therefore, one 
might expect the individual to become 
more deeply involved and the instruction 
to be fitted more adequately to the need 
and sentiment of each individual. After 
all, the instructor devotes the same 
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Fig. 7. Percentage of mothers following 
completely group decision or individual 
instmetion in giving orange juice. 

amount of time to one individual as he 
does to six in group decision. The result 
can be Interpreted to mean either that 
the amount of individual involvement 
is greater in group decision or that the, 
decision in the group setting is itself the| 
decisive factor. 

2. Most of the mothers were not ac- 
quainted with each other. They returned 
to farms which were widely separated. 
Most of them had no contact with each 
other during the following four weeks. 
The previous experiment had already 
indicated that the effectiveness of group 
decision did not seem to be limited to 
well-established groups. In this experi- 
ment the absence of social relations 
among the mothers before and after the 
group meeting is even more clearcut; 

3. The data thus far do not permit 
reliable quantitative, over-all compari- 
sons. However, they point to certain 
interesting problems and possibilities. 
In comparing the various experiments 
concerning the data two weeks after 
group decision, one finds that the per- 
centage of housewives who served kid- 
neys, beef hearts or sweetbreads is rela- 
tively similar to the percentage of house- 
wives who increased the consumption of 
'fresh milk or evaporated milk or of 
mothers who followed completely the 
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diet of cod liver oil with their babies. 
The percentages lie between 32 and 50. 
The percentage in regard to orange 
juice for the baby is clearly higher, 
namely, 85 percent. These results are 
surprising in several respects. Mothers 
are usually eager to do all they can 
for their babies. This may expiain why 
a group decision in regard to orange Juice 
had such a strong effect. Why, how- 
ever, was this effect not equally strong on 
cod liver oil? Perhaps, giving the baby 
cod liver oil is hampered by the mothers’ 
own dislike of this food. Kidneys, beef 
hearts, and sweetbreads are foods for 
which the dislike seems to be particularly 
deep-seated. If the amount of dislike is 
the main resistance to change, one would 
expect probably a greater difference 
between these foods and, for instance, a 
change in regard to fresh milk. Of course, 
these meats are particularly cheap and 
the group decision leader was particularly 
qualified. 

4. The change after lectures is in all 
cases smaller than after group decision. 
However, the rank order of the percent- 
age of change after lectures follows the 
rank order after group decision, namely 
(from low to high), glandular meat, fresh 
milk, cod liver oil for the baby, evapo- 
rated milk for the family, orange juice 
for the baby. 

The constancy of this rank order may 
be interpreted to mean that one can 
ascribe to each of these foods — under 
the given circumstances and for these 
particular populations — a specific de- 
gree of “resistance to change.” The 
“force toward change” resulting from 
group decision is greater than the force 
resulting from lecture. This leads to a 
difference in the amount (or frequency) 
of change for the same food without 
changing the rank order of the various 
foods. The rank order is determined by 
the relative strength of their resistance 
to change. 

5. Comparing the second and the* 
fourth week, we notice that the level of 


consumption remains the same or in- 
creases insignificantly after group deci- 
sion and lecture regarding evaporated or 
fresh milk. A pronounced increase occurs 
after group decision and after individual 
instruction on cod liver oil and orange 
juice, that is, in all cases regarding infant 
feeding. This seems to be a perplexing 
phenomenon if one considers that no 
additional instruction or group decision 
was introduced. On the whole, one may 
be inclined to expect weakening effect of 
group decision with time and therefore a 
decrease rather than an increase of the 
curve. To understand the problems in- 
volved, it is essential to formulate the 
question of condition of social change on 
a more theoretical level. 

Quasi-stationary Social Equilibria and 
the Problem of Permanent Change. 
1. The Objective of Change. The objective 
of social change might concern the nutri- 
. tional standard of consumption, the 
economic standard of living, the type of 
group relation, the output of a factory, 
the productivity of an educational team. 
It is important that a social standard to 
be changed does not have the nature of a 
“thing” but of a "process.” A certain 
standard of consumption, for instance, 
means that a certain action — such as 
making certain decisions, buying, pre- 
paring, and canning certain food in a 
family — occurs with a certain frequency 
within a given period. Similarly, a certain 
type of group relations means that within 
a*given period certain friendly and hostile 
actions and reactions of a certain degree 
of severity occur between the members of 
two groups. Changing group relations or 
changing consumption means changing 
the level at which these multitude of 
events proceed. In other words, the 
“level” of consumption, of friendliness, 
or of productivity is to be characterized 
as the aspect of an ongoing social process. 

Any planned social change will have 
to consider a multitude of factors char- 
acteristic for the particular case. The 
change may require a more or less unique 
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a. RELATIVELY STEEP GRADIENT b. RELATIVELY FLAT GRADIENT 



combination of educational and organi- 
zational measures; it may depend upon 
quite different treatments or ideology, 
expectation and organization. Still, cer- 
tain general formal principles always 
have to be considered. 

2. The Conditions of a Stable Quasi- 
stationary Equilibrium. The study of the 
conditions for change begins appropri- 
ately with an analysis of the conditions* 
for “no change,” that is, for the state of 
equilibrium. 

From what has been just discussed, it 
is clear that by a state of “no social# 
change” we do not refer to a stationary 
but to a quasi-stationary equilibrium; 
that is, to a state comparable to that of a 
river which flows with a given velocity in 
a given direction during a certain time 
interval. A social change is comparable 
to a change in the velocity or direction 
of that river. 

A number of statements can be made 
in regard to the conditions of quasi-sta- 
tionary equilibrium. (These conditions 


tire treated more elaborately elsewhere.’) 

(A) The strength of forces which tend 
to lower that standard of social life 
should be equal and opposite to the 
strength of forces which tend to raise 
its level. The resultant of forces on the 
line of equilibrium should therefore be 
zero. 

(B) Since we have to assume that the 
strength of social forces always shows 
variations, a quasi-stationary equilib- 
rium presupposes that the forces against 
raising the standard increase with the 
amount pf raising and that the forces 
against lowering increase (or remain 
constant) with the amount of lowering. 
This type of gradient which is charac- 
teristic for a “positive central force field”® 
has to hold at least in the neighborhood 
of the present level (Fig. 8). 

(C) It is possible to change the 
strength of the opposing forces without 
changing the level of social conduct. In 
this case the tension (degree of conflict) 
increases. 


^K. Lewin, “Problems of Group Djmamics and the Integration of the Social Sciences: I Soda! 
Equilibria,” J. Bum. Rdations (in nress. 19471. 

‘Ibid. 
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3. Two Basic Methods of Changing 
Levels of Conduct. For any type of social 
management, it is of great practical im- 
portance that levels of quasi-stationary 
equilibria can be changed in either of 
two ways: by adding forces in the desired 
direction, or by diminishing opposing 
forces. If a change from the level Li to Lj 
is brought about by increasing the forces 
toward La, the secondary effects should be 
different from the case where the same 
change of level is brought about by dim- 
inishing the opposing forces. 

In both cases the equilibrium might 
change to the same new level. The 
secondary effect should, however, be 
quite different. In the first case, the proc- 
ess on the new level would be accom- 
panied by a state of relatively high 
tension; in the second case, by a state of 
relatively low tension. Since increase 
of tension above a certain degree is Ukely 
to be paralleled by higher aggressiveness^ 
higher emotionality, and lower construc- 
tiveness, it is clear that as a rule the sec- 
ond method will be preferable to the 
high pressure method. 

The group decision procedure which is 
used here attempts to avoid high pres- 
sure methods and is sensitive to resist- 
ance to change. In the experiment by 
Bavelas on changing production in fac- 
tory work (as noted below), for insteince, 
no attempt was made to set the new pro- 
duction goal by majority vote because a 
majority vote forces some group mem- 
bers to produce more than they consider 
appropriate. These individuals are likely 
to have some inner resistance. Instead a 
procedure was followed by which a goal 
was chosen on which everyone could 
agree fully. 

It is possible that the success of group 
decision and particularly the permanency 
of the effect is, in part, due to the attempt 
to bring about a favorable decision by 
removing counterforces within the in- 
dividuals rather than by applying out- 
side pressure. 

The surprising increase from the 


second to the fourth week in the number 
of mothers giving cod liver oil and orange 
juice to the baby can probabiy be ex- 
plained by such a decrease of counter- 
forces. Mothers are likely to handle 
their first baby during the first weeks of 
life somewhat cautiously and become 
more ready for action as the child grows 
stronger. 

4. Social Habits and Group Standards. 
Viewing a social stationary process as the 
result of a quasi-stationary equilibrium, 
one may expect that any added force 
will change the level of the process. The 
idea of “social habit” seems to imply 
that, in spite of the application of a force, 
the level of the social process will not 
change because of some type of “inner 
resistance” to change. To overcome this 
inner resistance, an additional force 
seems to be required, a force sufficient to 
“break the habit,” to “unfreeze” the 
custom. 

Many social habits are anchored in the 
relation between the individuals and 
certain group standards. An individual P 
may differ in his personal level of con- 
duct (Lp) from the level which represents 
group standards (Lcr) by a certain 
amount. If the individual should try to 
diverge “too much” from group stand- 
• ards, he would find himself in increasing 
difficulties. He would be ridiculed, treated 
severely and finally ousted from the 
group. Most individuals, therefore, stay 
•pretty close to the standard of the groups 
they belong to or wish to belong to. 
In other words, the group level itself 
acquires value. It becomes a positive 
valence corresponding to a central force 
field with the force fpj, keeping the 
individual in line with the standards of 
the group. 

5. Individual Procedures and Group 
Procedures of Changing Social Conduct. 
If the resistance to change depends partly 
on the value which the group standard 
has for- the individual, the resistance to 
change should diminish if one diminishes 
the strenp^th of the va.1ue of the moup 
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standard or changes the level perceived 
by the individual as having social value. 

This second point is one of the reasons 
for the effectiveness of “group carried” 
changes® resulting from procedures whic^ 
approach the individuals as part of face- 
to-face groups. Perhaps one might expect 
single individuals to be more pliable than 
groups of like-minded individuals. How- 
ever, experience in leadership training, 
in changing of food habits, work produc- 
tion, criminality, alcoholism, prejudices, 
all indicate that it is usually easier to 
change individuals formed into a group 
than to change any one of them sepa- 
rately.*® As long as group standards are 


unchanged, the individual will resist 
changes more strongly the farther he is to 
depart from group standards. If the 
group standard itself is changed, the 
resistance which is due to the relation 
between individual and group standard 
is eliminated. 

6. Changing as a Three-step Procedure: 
Unfreezing, Moving, and Freezing of a 
Level. A change toward a higher level of 
group performance is frequently ^ort 
lived: after a “shot in the arm,” group 
life soon returns to the previous level. 
This indicates that it does not suffice to 
define the objective of a planned change 
in group performance as the reaching of a 


* N. R. F. Maier, Psychology in Industry (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946). 
“ K. Lewin and P. Grabbe (eds.) op. oil. 
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Fig. 10. Relation between own food prefer- 
ences and eagerness to succeed. 


different level. Permanency of the new 
level, or permanency for a desired period, 
should be included in the objective. A 
successful change includes therefore three 
aspects: unfreezing (if necessary) the 
present level Li, moving to the new level 
Li, and freezing group life on the new • 
level. Since any level is determined by a 
force field, permanency implies that the 
new force field is made relatively secure 
against change. 

The “unfreezing” of the present level 
may involve quite different problems in 
different cases. AllporU* has described 
the "catharsis” which seems to be nec- 
essary before prejudices can be removed. 
To break open the shell of complacency 
and self-righteousness, it is sometimes 
necessary to bring about deliberately an 
emotional stir-up. 

Figure 9 presents an example of the 
effect of three group decisions of a team 
in a factory reported by Bavelas “ which 
illustrates an unusually good case of 
permanency of change measured over 
nine months. 

The experiments on group decision 
reported here cover but a few of the 
necessary variations. Although in some 


cases the procedure is relatively easily 
executed, in others it requires skill and 
presupposes certain general conditions. 
Managers rushing into a factory to raise 
production by group decisions are likely 
to encounter failure. In social manage- 
ment as in medicine there are no patent 
medicines and each case demands careful 
diagnosis. 

One reason why group decision facili- 
tates change is illustrated by Willerman.*® 
Figure 10 shows the degree of eagerness 
to have the members of a students’ eating 
cooperative change from the consump- 
tion of white bread to whole wheat. 
When the change was simply requested 
the degree of eagerness varied greatly 
with the degree of personal preference 
for whole wheat. In case of group deci- 
sion the eagerness seems to be relatively 
independent of personal preference; the 
individual seems to act mainly as a 
“group member.” 

Summary 

Group decision is a process of social 
management or self management of 
groups. It is related to social channels, 
gates and gatekeepers; to the problem of 
social perception and planning; and to 
the relation between motivation and 
action, and between the individual and 
the group. 

Experiments are reported in which 
certain methods of group decision prove 
tij be superior to lecturing and individual 
treatment as means of changing social 
conduct. 

The effect of group decision can prob- 
ably be best understood by relating it 
to a theory of quasi-stationary social 
equilibria, to social habits and resistance 
to change, and to the various problems of 
unfreezing, changing and freezing socia 
levels. 


a G. W. Allport, “Catharsis and the Reduction of Prejudice” in K. Lewin and P. Grabbe (eds.) 
op. cit., 3-10. 

N. R. F. Maier, op. cit. . 

“ K. Lewin “ Forces behind Food Habits . . op. cit. 
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SOME PATTERNED CONSEQUENCES OF MEMBERSHIP 
IN A COLLEGE COMMUNITY By Theodore M. 

Newcomb 


Membership in established groups usu- 
ally involves the taking on of whole pat- 
terns of interrelated behaviors. This was 
one of the hypotheses pursued in the 
study which is here reported in part. The 
group selected for study consisted of the 
entire student body at Bennington Col- 
lege between the years 1935 and 1939, a 
group consisting of about 250 women 
each year. The more than 600 individu- 
als studied during this period did not all 
achieve equal degrees of membership in 
the community, however. Hence one of 
the problems to be investigated was 
that of the manner in which the pattern- 
ing of behavior varied with different 
degrees of assimilation into the com- 
munity. 

The college is situated on a hilltop four 
miles from the Vermont village from 
which it takes its name. The year in 
which this study was begun was the 
fourth year of its existence, i.e., the first 
year in which there was a senior class. 
Its educational plan was somewhat 
novel, particularly its emphasis upon 
individual guidance and upon instruc- 
tion individually and in very small, 
groups. Most of the faculty lived on or 
near the campus; their relations with the 
students were characterized by informal- 
ity, democracy, and camaraderie. Virtu- 
ally all the needs of modern community 
living were provided on the campus; 
both students and teachers spent most 
of their time living, working, and play- 
ing together as a community. To a very 
unusual degree the community was in- 
tegrated, self-contained and self-con- 


scious. No phrase was more constantly 
on the lips of its members than “ the col- 
lege community.” 

Becoming absorbed into such a com- 
munity involves the taking on of many 
sorts of new behaviors, not aU of which 
can be investigated in a single study. A 
single, though rather inclusive, area of 
adaptation to the college community 
was therefore selected for special study, 
namely, attitudes toward public affairs. 
There were two reasons for this selec- 
tion: (1) methods of attitude measure- 
ment were readily available; and (2) 
4here was an unusually high degree of 
concern, in this community at this time, 
over a rather wide range of public issues. 
This latter fact resulted partly from the 
fact that the college opened its doors 
during the darkest days of the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s, and its formative 
period occurred in the period of social 
change characterized by the phrase “the 
New Deal.” This was also the period of 
gathering war clouds in Europe. Under- 
lying both of these circumstances, how- 
ever, was the conviction on the part of 
the faculty that one of the foremost 
duties of the college was to acquaint its 
somewhat over-sheltered students with 
the nature of their contemporary social 
world. The resulting interest on the part 
of students in contemporary public issues 
manifested itself as a community-wide, 
and not merely a classroom, phenomenon. 
There were constant lectures, discussions, 
movies, rallies, and money-raising activi- 
ties which influenced classroom activities 
but were not limited to them, and in which 


A partial summary of the author’s Personality and Social Change (New York: Dryden Press, 1943), 
and “ The Influence of Attitude Climate upon Some Determinants of Information,” Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, 1946, XLI, 291-302. 
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TABLE 1 


Percent or Preferences by Students for Presidentiai, Candidates in 1936 


0 — ■■ ■ 

Candidate ^ 

52 

Freshmen 

40 

Sophomores 

52 

Juniors-Seniors 

Landon (Republican) 

62 

43 

15 

Roosevelt (Democrat) 

29 

43 

54 

Thomas -f- Browder 




(Socialist, Communist) .... 

9 

15 

30 


students and faculty jointly participated. 
It became a mark of “ the good Benning- 
ton citizen” to acquire an interest in 
such affairs. Partial evidence for this 
statement, and for other characteristics 
associated with membership in this com- 
munity, is presented below. 

An Inclusive Pattern of Declining Con- 
servatism. Juniors and seniors may be 
presumed to have become community 
members in a fuller sense than have* 
freshmen or sophomores. 'In Table 1 it is 
shown that the political preferences of 
juniors and seniors in 1936 were far less 
conservative than those of freshmen and 
sophomores. (Similar polls in 1940 and 
in 1944 yielded almost identical results.) 
These differences are much more marked, 
though in the same direction, than those 
shown by similar polls in other American 
colleges. 

As a more exact measure of attitudes 
toward domestic American issues, an 
attitude scale called “Political and Eco- 
nomic Progressivism” (PEP) was de- 
vised. It had to do primarily with issues 
made prominent by the New Deal, such 
as organized labor, public relief, and the 
role of corporate w'ealth. The scale was 
so devised that a high score indicates 
conservatism (defined in terms of these 
issues) and a low score nonconservatism. 
According to this measure, also, con- 
servatism decreased steadily with each 
succeeding year in the community. Dur- 
ing each of the four years covered by the 
study, mean senior scores were, lower 
than those of juniors, which were lower 


than those of sophomores, which in turn 
were lower than those of freshmen. Mean 
score differences between adjacent classes 
were not always statistically significant, 
but during each of the four years fresh- 
man-senior differences were highly sig- 
nificant, their critical ratios ranging 
between 3.9 and 6.5. These differences 
were not the result of the withdrawal 
from college of certain students each 
year; differences of the same magnitude 
appear when scores of the same individ- 
uals as freshmen, as sophomores, as 
juniors and as seniors are compared. 
These differences were also found to be 
much greater than those shown by stu- 
dents either at Williams College or at 
Skidmore College, to whom the PEP 
attitude scales were also given. (The 
writer’s original monograph provides 
evidence indicating that the respondents 
at both Williams and Skidmore are fairly 
representative of the entire student pop- 
ulations.) Tables 2 and 3 show the con- 
sistency with which PEP scores decline 
with each succeeding year, at Benning- 
ton, and how this decline compares with 
those at the other two colleges. 

Altogether, eleven different attitude 
scales were employed during the four- 
year study, most of them only once. Four 
of them represented inclusive attitudes 
(PEP, internationalism, social distance, 
and dissatisfactions) and the others spe- 
cific issues (Civil War in Spain, CIO, 
Supreme Court, Soviet Russia, American 
isolation, the Munich settlement, and the 
New Deal). Intercorrelations were cal- 
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TABLE 2 


Mean PEP Scores, Bennington 


Year 

1 

Freshmen 

Sophomores 

Juniors 

1 Seniors 

N 

Mn 

N 

Mn 

N 

1 Mn 

N 

Mn 

1935-36 (faU) . 

88 

74.5 

74 

66.5 

11 

68.6 

45 

65.8 

1936-37 (faU) . . . 

69 

75.8 

55 

68.5 


62.3 

27 

60.1 

1937-38 “ 

64 

71.9 

85 

69.1 


63.7 

37 

59.9 

1938-39 “ . . ■ . . . 

55 

75.9 

62 

70.0 

58 

1 68.5 

45 

62.7 


* Fall scores for freshmen, spring scores for others. 


TABLE 3 


Mean PEP Scores, Bennington, Williams and Skidmore Colleges 


College 

Freshmen 

Sophomores 

Juniors 

Seniors 

N 

Mn 

N 

Mn 

N 

Mn 

N 

Mn 

Bennington “ ... 

276 


241 

69.4 

166 

65.9 

155 

62.4 

Williams 

95 


114* 

69.4 

74 

70.7 

36 

71.2 

Skidmore 

83 


53 

78.1 

1 

70 

1 

77.0 

46 

74.1 




* Totals for four years. 

TABLE 4 


Summary of Intercoreelations among Various Attitudes 



Freshmen 

Junfore-Sen/ore 

• 

. Fall term 

Spring term 

Mean r 

Range of r’s 

Number of r’s 

Number of reliable r’s “ 

.35 

.02 to .60 

11 

5 

.43 

.10 to .71 

31 

24 

.48 

.18 to .79 

42 

40 


' Correlation coefficients equal to four tiihes their probable errors, or more, are considered reliable. 


culated between scores on all scales given 
during the same year. All intercorrela- 
tions were positive, without exception 
(high scores being consistently assigned 
to “conservative” attitudes, as the term 
was commonly applied to each issue at 
the time). For each college class 42 such 
intercorrelations were calculated; they 
are summarized in Table 4. Intercor- 


relations obtained for freshmen during 
their first term in the community are 
distinguished from those obtained during 
the second term, since second-term fresh- 
men have already become assimilated 
into the community to a noticeable de- 
gree. 

" The inclusive pattern of attitude 
change may also be seen in the mean 
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TABLE 5 

Critical Ratios of Mean AxirniDE 
Differences between Freshmen 
and Juniors-Seniors 


Attitude toward 

Critical ratios 

PEP 

3.9; 6.5; 4.6; 4.6 

Internationalism .... 

3.2 

Civil War in Spain . . . 

3.4 

CIO 

3.2 

Supreme Court reform . . 

4.3 

New Deal 

4.2 

Dissatisfactions .... 

3.3 

American isolation . . . 

2.0 

Munich settlement . . . 

2.1 

Social distance .... 

1.7 

Soviet Russia 

0.5 


score diSerences between freshmen and 
juniors-seniors, as shown in Table 5. For 
the eleven attitudes measured, juniors- 
seniors are reliably less conservative than 
freshmen in seven, unreliably less con- 
servative in three, and not at all in one. 
(Differences of three times their stand- 
ard deviations are considered reliable.) 

Information about Public Affairs. Ac- 
companying many of the scales of atti- 
tudes toward various public issues were 
tests of information concerning those 
same issues. In addition, a Public Affairs 
test (published by the Cooperative Test 
Service, and widely used among Ameri- 
can colleges) was routinely administered 
to all freshmen, aU sophomores (with the 
exception of one class) and all seniors 
in the college. The following data will 
show that becoming assimilated into 
the community involves characteristic 
changes in information, as well as in 
attitudes. 

Scores on the Public Affairs informa- 
tion test, dealing with a wide range of 
contemporary issues, show a consistent 
relationship to scores on two similarly 
inclusive attitude scales — the PEP scale 
and a scale of internationalist (vs. isola- 
tionist) attitudes, throughout the four 
years of the study, as shown in Table 6. 


This relationship is shown most clearly 
if earlier and later scores for the same 
individuals are used, rather than com- 
paring coefficients based upon large 
freshmen groups with muci smnlkt 
senior groups. None of the freshmen cor- 
relations is significant; those of the same 
individuals as sophomores or as senion 
are highly so. As freshmen, consem fives 
are almost as likely to be well informed 
as nonconservatives ; a year later the non- 
conservatives among the same group are 
a good deal more likely to be better in- 
formed than the conservatives. 

The consistency with which Public 
Affairs information scores increased with 
declining PEP scores is shown in Table i, 
in which mean information scores for the 
highest, middle and lowest thirds of each 
senior class, in respect to PEP scores, are 
shown. In spite of the very small num- 
bers involved, the differences between 
the lowest and highest thirds, in Table i, 
are statistically reliable in three of four 
cases; three of the critical ratios are 
greater than 3.0, and the fourth 2.4. The 
higher information scores on the part oi 
the least conservative group are not as- 
sociated with higher “intelligence" 
scores; scores on the Psychological E.v- 
amination of the American Council on 
Education are not related to PEP scores, 
all correlations being consistently at or 
near zero. 

Information tests were given concem- 
, ing various specific issues concerning 
which attitude scales were also adminis- 
tered. Data concerning only one of these, 
the Civil War in Spain (then in progress) 
are presented here. Care was taken to 
include information items of strictly 
neutral content, that is, such that knowl- 
edge of the correct answer would not dis- 
pose the individual toward either a 
favorable or unfavorable attitude. For 
the entire Bennington population the 
correlation between pro-Loyalist atti- 
tude and “neutral” information con- 
cerning the Spanish Civil War was .45. 
Since the Bennington climate had been 
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TABLE 6 


Correlations between Scores on Public Afeairs Test and Attitude Scores 
OF Same Individuals in Different Years 


Attitude measured 

Years 

As freshmen 

As sophomores 

1 As seniors 

N 

[ r 

N 

r 

N 

r 

PEP 

1936, 1937 

55 


55 

-.39' 



PEP 

1937, 1938 

48 

-.11 

48 - 

-.36 



PEP 

1935, 1939 

42 

-f.ll 



42 

-.43 

Internationalism .... 

1937, 1938 

48 

-.16 

48 

-.40 



Internationalism . . . 

1935, 1939 

42 




42 

-.39 


TABLE 7 

Mean Public Affairs Information Scores of Seniors, Classlfied by 
Senior PEP Scores 


Seniors 

Lowest third 

Middle third 

Highest third 

in PEP 

in PEP 

in PEP 

1 


N 

Mn 

N 

Mn 

N 

Mn 

Graduating in 1936 .... 

mm 

— 

■■ 

75.2 

15 I 

57.4 

Graduating in 1937 .... 



mm 

64.9 

13 

54.6 

Graduating in 1938 .... 

12 


12 

58.2 

13 

52.2 

Graduating in 1939 .... 

16 

73.3 

15 1 

68.1 

16 

54.5 


distinctly pro-Loyalist (movies, speak- 
ers, and money-raising activities in be- 
hai of the Loyalists had been frequent), 
it seemed desirable to use as controls a 
student community where the attitude 
climate was known to be anti-Loyalist, 
and another where it was more or less in- 
different. A Roman Catholic university 
and Williams College, respectively, were 
chosen for this purpose. The differences 
among the three communities in respect 
to this issue may be seen in Tables 8 
and 9. 

Concerning this issue two other in- 
formation tests were given in all three, 
communities. One consisted of true-or- 
false items, the true answers to which 
were presumably disposing toward pro- 
Loyalist attitude (e.g., the statement, 
true at the time, that “ General Franco’s 


government has been recognized as the 
legitimate power in Spain only by gov- 
ernments which are overtly fascist, or 
near-fascist.”). The other consisted of 
statements the true answers to which 
were presumably disposing toward anti- 
Loyalist attitude (e.g., the true state- 
ment that “Indisputable evidence has 
been adduced showing that some clergy 
have been executed and many persecuted 
by Loyalist sympathizers.”). Results 
from these tests appear in Tables 10 and 
11, which show that (1) responses to 
these two tests, though both are based 
upon “facts,” are quite different in all 
three communities; and (2) that Ben- 
nington juniors and seniors distinguish 
much more clearly between the two tests 
than do freshmen. 

The conspicuous differences between 
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TABLE 8 


Percentage of Responses to Attitude Statement: 
“I Hope the Loyalists Win the War.” 


Attitude 

Bennington 
(N = 174) 

Williams 
(N = 312) 

Catholic 
(N = 83) 

Strongly agree 

42 

28 

4 

Agree 

40 

36 

7 

Uncertain 

12 

24 

13 

Disagree 

4 

9 

26 

Strongly disagree 

/• 

2 

3 

50 


TABLE 9 


Means and Dispersions of Scores op Attitude toward the Spanish Civil War 

(Low Scores Pro-Loyalist) 



Bennington 

Williams 

Catholic 

Mean 

— 

43.6 

53.6 

Standard deviation 


9.8 

6.8 

Range 

'18-61 

19-70 

39-74 


comparable correlations at Bennington 
and the Catholic university are explain- 
able in terms of their opposite attitude 
climates in respect to this issue, as indi- 
cated by their enormously different mean 
attitude scores (critical ratio 13.1) and 
their small dispersions, compared to 
Williams. As a result of these attitude 
climates, students in either community 
found it easier to get one sort of infor- 
mation than the other; they were more 
likely to acquire and to retain that kind 
of information which supported their at- 
titudes than the kind which undermined 
them; and both information and atti- 
tudes were simultaneously influenced by 
degree of concern over the issue. At 
Bennington those most concerned over 
the issue became most pro-Loyalist in at- 
titude; they acquired and retained most 
information supporting the attitude; and 
Uiey were least able to accept as “fact” 
such information as tended to undermine 
their attitudes. Those most concerned 
over the issue at the Catholic university 


became most anti-Loyalist in attitude, 
and were most likely to retain and to re- 
ject, respectively, those kinds of informa- 
tion which supported or undermined their 
attitudes. 

It is of particular significance that at 
Bennington attitudes and information 
were created community-wise, and not 
merely in relation to courses of study 
pursued. At Williams both pro-Loyalist 
attitude and neutral information scores 
were considerably higher on the part of 
students in Social Science courses than 
on the part of other students; at Ben- 
nington no such difference appeared. 
Quite clearly it was the community cli- 
mate, not courses of instruction, which 
led to the attitude-information pattern 
characteristic of Bennington students. 

Individual Prestige Associated with 
Declining Conservatism. Frequency of 
choice as one of five students “most 
worthy to represent the College” at an 
intercollegiate gathering was used as a 
measure of individual prestige; pomina- 
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TABLE 10 

Mean Inforsiation Scores Concerning Civil War in Spain 


Type of 
information 

Bennington 

Williams 

Catholic 

Freshmen 

Juniors- j 
Seniors j 

All classes 

N 

Mn 

N 

Mn 

N 

Mn 

N 

Mn 

N 

Mn 

Neutral . . . 

45 

s.s 


83 

139 

74 


7.0 

83 

4.1 

Pro-Loyalist . . 

48 

8.2 

19 

12.0 

174 

98 


10.1 

83 

1.7 

Anti-Loyalist 

48 

3.2 

H 

1.9 

174 

2.7 

312 

1.2 

83 

7.2 


TABLE 11 


Correlations of Attitude and Information Scores Concerning 
THE Spanish Civil War 


Type of 
information 

Bennington 

Williams 

Catholic 

Freshmen 

Juniors- ^ 
Seniors j 

AH classes 

N 

B 

N 

B 

N 

B 

N 

r 

N 

r 

Neutral . . . 

45 

-.23 

41 

-.54 


-.45 

312 

-.26 

83 

+.38 

Pro-Loyalist . . 

48 

-.16 

67 

-.59 

174 

-.57 

312 

-.34 

83 

-.08 

Anti-Loyalist . 

48 

-.04 

67 

-I-.08 

174 

-.04 

312 

•+.06 

83 

+.51 


TABLE 12 

Mean PEP Scores, Classified According to Frequency of Being Chosen 
AS Represeniative (1938) 


Frequency 
of choice 

Freshmen 

Sophomores 

Juniors-Seniors 

Entire college 

N 

Mean 


Mean 

N 



Mean 

40-89 



3 

60.3 

5 

50.4 

8 

54.1 

12-39 

— 

— 

5 

65.6 

15 

57.6 


59.7 

5-11 



— 

5 

65.3 

18 

62.2 


62.7 

2-4 

10 

64.6 

18 

68.6 

19 

61.6 

47 

65.3 

1 

12 

63.4 

17 

68.6 

15 

62.1 

44 

65.0 

0 

61 

72.8 

39 

71.3 

14 

69.0 

114 

71.7 

Total 

83 

70.9 

87 

68.8 

86 

62.1 

1 

256 

67.1 


tions were submitted in sealed envelopes 
by 99 percent of the students in the spring 
of 1938 and again in 1939. The relation- 
ship between PEP nonconservatism and 


prestige, as thus measured, was almost 
identical in 1938 and in 1939; results for 
^e former year appear in Table 12. The 
nonconservatism of those with high 
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TABLE 13 


Mean PEP Scores, According to 
Reputation for Identification 
WITH THE Community 


Reputation Score 

N 

Mean PEP Score 

-1-15 or more 

15 

54.4 

-1-5 to -1-14 

23 

60.6 

+4 to —4 

63 

65.3 

-5 to -14 

32 

67.9 

— 15 or less 

10 

68.2 


prestige is not merely the result of the 
fact that juniors and seniors are char- 
acterized by both high prestige and non- 
conservatism; in each college class, those 
who have prestige are less conservative 
than those who have less prestige. 

Reputation for Community Citizen- 
ship. Most students participated actively 
in community affairs, took a good deal of 
pride in the college, and manifested in 
various ways their general enthusiasm* 
for it, but there were nevertheless indi- 
vidual differences in these respects. Rep- 
utation scores of various aspects of 
“community citizenship” were there- 
fore obtained. “Guess- Who” ratings 
were made by a group of 24 students, 
carefully selected so as to represent every 
cross-section and grouping of importance 
within the college. Each of these 24 
judges named three individuals from 
each class who were reputedly most ex- 
treme in eanh of 28 characteristics related 
to community citizenship. As indicated 
by the partial results reproduced in 
Table 13, there is a close relationship be- 
tween reputation for identification with 
the community and nonconservatism, in 
spite of the fact that no reference what- 
ever was made to the latter character- 
istic when the judges made their ratings. 
(The “reputation scores” in Table 13 
are composite scores based upon the fre- 
quency with which individuals are named 
in five items dealing with “identification 
with the community” minus the number 
of times named in five other items deal- 


ing with “negative community attitude.” 
Examples of the former items are "ab- 
sorbed in college community affairs” 
and “influenced by community expecta- 
tions regarding codes, standards, etc.”; 
examples of the latter are “indifferent 
to activities of student committees” and 
“resistant to community expectations 
regarding codes, standards, etc.”) 

The fact that nonconservatism is asso- 
ciated with interest in public affairs is 
particularly well illustrated by reputa- 
tion scores for the item “most absorbed 
in national and international public 
affairs.” Among a group of 22 juniors 
and seniors whose PEP scores were ex- 
tremely low, exactly half were named 
more than once as being extreme in this 
characteristic, and seven were named 
five times or more. Among another group 
of 22 juniors and seniors whose PEP 
scores were extremely high, only one was 
mentioned more than once as extreme in 
this characteristic, and none was named 
as many as five times. Marked interest 
in public affairs is associated with non- 
conservative attitude, in this community, 
and both are associated with prestige 
and “good citizenship.” 

Awareness of Community Attitude Cli- 
mate. Several indices of “good citizen- 
ship ” or “community assimilation ” have 
been shown to be related to the acquiring 
of nonconservative attitudes. These in- 
dices are all based upon observed be- 
haviors, either pencil-and-paper behav- 
*ior or the kind of day-to-day behavior 
upon which reputations were judged. 
There is also reason to believe that the 
way in which the individual views the 
community is related to her manner of 
adaptation to it. Perceptual habits, as 
well as overt behaviors, should provide 
an index of community assimilation. 
More fuUy stated, her own perception 
of her relationship to the community is 
presumably a determinant of her be- 
havior. This self-view of own relationship 
to the community we shall term “sub- 
jective role.” 
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TABLE 14 


Mean Percent Estimates of Conservative Response, by Those Responding 
Conservatively and Nonconservatively 


Estimates by 

Mean Estimate of Response 

Freshmen 

Juniors-Seniors 

Faculty 

30 seniors, concerning items answered 
conservatively 

68 

S3 

46 

30 seniors, concerning items answered 
nonconservatively 

59 

25 

IS 

34 freshmen, concerning items answered 
conservatively 

63 

58 

54 

34 freshmen, concerning items answered 
nonconservatively 

47 

35 

30 


In order to obtain an index of sub- 
jective role, subjects were asked to re- 
spond in two ways to a number of atti- 
tude statements taken from the PEP 
scale: first, to indicate agreement or dis- 
agreement (for example, with the state- 
ment, “The budget should be balanced 
before the government spends any money 
on social security.”); and secondly, to 
estimate what percent of freshmen, of 
juniors-seniors, and of faculty would 
agree with the statement. Table 14, in 
which own responses to PEP items are 
compared with the same individual’s 
estimates of conservative response by 
freshmen and by juniors-seniors to the 
same items, shows that (1) seniors es- 
timate the difference between freshmen 
and juniors-seniors to be a good deal 
greater than do freshmen; and (2) con- 
servatives, both freshmen and seniors, 
estimate differences between freshmen 
and juniors-seniors to be much less than 
do nonconservatives. Those who are in 
fact nonconservative regarding a given 
issue tend to think of 'freshmen as more 
conservative than themselves on that 
issue, but to think of juniors-seniors and 
faculty as much less so than freshmen. 
Those who are in fact conservative re- 
garding a given issue tend to think of all 
three groups as being also conservative, 
with only slight differences among the 


three groups. Both conservative and non- 
conservative seniors tend to think of 
themselves as agreeing with the majority 
of their class, but the conservatives have 
a less realistic view of the attitudes of 
their classmates than do the noncon- 
servatives. 

In Table 15 are combined the percent 
estimates of all subjects, regardless of 
whether their own responses were con- 
servative or not. Table 15 also includes 
comparable responses by 252 Skidmore 
students, from all four classes, together 
with the actual responses of the several 
groups at both colleges, for purposes of 
comparison with the estimated responses. 
These data show that (1) all Skidmore 
students, on the average, underestimate 
the degree to which juniors and seniors 
are less conservative than freshmen ; 
(2) Bennington freshmen slightly under- 
estimate this difference ; and (3) Benning- 
ton seniors greatly overestimate it; most 
of this overestimation (as shown in Table 
14) is attributable to the great majority of 
estimates by seniors on items which they 
themselves answered nonconservatively 
(80 percent of all items); estimates on 
these items greatly exaggerate the con- 
servatism of freemen. Freshmen are 
actually more conservative than juniors- 
seniors by a greater amount at Benning- 
ton than at Skidmore, but at Bennington 
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TABLE IS 


Actuai and Estimated Percentages of Conservative Response 
AT Bennington and at Skidmore 


Percent Conservative Response by 



1 

Freshmen 

Juniors-Seniors 

Faculty 

Actual (Bennington) 

34 

20 

10 

As estimated by Bennington seniors . 

61 

30 

' 21 

.4s estimated by Bennington freshmen . 

52 

43 

39 

Actual (Skidmore) 

47 

36 



As estimated by Skidmore seniors . . 

52 

48 

42 

As estimated by Skidmore freshmen . 

54 

52 

50 


the actual differences are commonly sup>- 
posed to be a good deal greater than they 
are, particularly by seniors, by those who 
are themselves nonconser\'ative and (as 
shown in Tables 12 and 13) by those who 
have prestige and reputation for “good 
citizenship.” Assimilation into the Ben- 
nington community includes, for the 
average student, the acquiring of the 
subjective role of going along with the 
majority who are becoming less con- 
servative. 

Personality Patterns and Community 
Assimilation. The preceding data have 
to do with majority trends, and with the 
differences between those who become 
less and those who become more assim- 
ilated into the community. These data 
tell us nothing about individual excep- 
tions to the generalizations, nor do they 
tell us much about the personality char- 
acteristics of the individuals from whom 
the quantitative data are drawn. For- 
tunately, a considerable body of p)er- 
sonality data was available, and by 
assembling them it is possible to under- 
stand a good deal about the psychological 
processes by which students did or did 
not come to take on the characteristic 
community patterns, as described above. 

Fairly intensive personality studies 
were made of a few subjects, rather than 
routine and hasty ones of all. Altogether 
43 subjects were thus studied, chosen 


(1) as being from the classes entering in 
1935 and in 1936 (the two classes wMct 
had participated in the study as freshmen 
and for three or four years thereafter); 
and (2) as being roughly in the most or 
the least conservative quarter of their 
classes in 1939 (i.e., as having PEP 
scores of -f .5 standard deviations or 
more, or — .5 standard deviations or 
less). One of the major sources of per- 
sonality data was official college records 
— detailed reports from teachers, who 
included much information about per- 
sonality characteristics as well as about 
academic performance; and from coun- 
selors, who worked individually with 
students, knew them extremely well, and 
twice each year wrote careful statements 
about personality, community adjust- 
ment, and academic progress. The second 
major source was a series of detailed in- 
terviews by the investigator concerning 
each subject — with the student herself, 
as she neared graduation; with one or 
more of her counselors; and with the col- 
lege psychiatrist, who provided a wealth 
of detailed information and professional 
understanding. 

On the basis of such evidence, to- 
gether with the quantitative data, com- 
parable data were assembled for each of 
the 43 selected subjects; care was taken 
not to record any trait as applying to a 
given subject unless independently ven- 










SOME PATTERNED CONSEQUENCES 

fied from two or more sources, not in- 
cluding the subject herself. A “hypothe- 
sis” was then drawn up concerning the 
dynamics of each subject’s attitude de- 
velopment in the community; in most 
cases the subject herself contributed a 
good deal toward formulating this hy- 
pothesis. 

The signfficant thing about these hy- 
potheses was that they fell into a very 
few patterns. With only minor devia- 
tions, each of 19 conservative subjects 
fitted into one or another of four pat- 
terns, and each of 24 nonconservatives 
into one or another of four quite differ- 
ent patterns. These patterns, moreover, 
correspond to objective distinctions, as 
well as to more or less distinct groupings 
of personality data of less objective sort. 

The objective indices (which also cor- 
respond to personality differences) were 
those of reputation for community identi- 
fication, and of own relationship to class- 
mates, as self-perceived in terms of atti- 
tude similarities or differences. 

Thus the four groups of conservatives 
were: ^ 

1. those reputedly negativistic toward 
the community, and aware of their 
own conservatism; 

2. those reputedly negativistic toward 
the community, and not aware of their 
own conservatism; 

3. those not reputedly negativistic toward 
the community, and aware of their 
own conservatism; 

4. those not reputedly negativistic toward 
the community, and not aware of their 
own conservatism. 

The four groups of nonconservatives 
were: 

1. those reputedly active in community 
affairs, and aware of their own relative 
nonconservatism ; 

2. those reputedly active in community 
affairs, and not aware of their own 
relative nonconservatism; 
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3. those not reputedly active in com- 
munity affairs, and aware of their own 
relative nonconservatism; 

4. those not reputedly active in com- 
munity affairs, and not aware of their 
own relative nonconservatism. 

Take, for example, the two groups of 
negativistic conservatives. Those who 
are not aware of their own relative 
conservatism, i.e., who believe they are 
attitudinally typical, are found to be 
timid and socially insecure,** to have 
small and limited groups of friends, and 
to come to college with almost no aspi- 
rations toward “social success.” This 
latter characteristic is clearly related to 
their almost complete failure to achieve 
any sort of “social success” in precol- 
lege relationships. The negativistic con- 
servatives who are aware of their own 
relative conservatism are markedly less 
retiring and less inhibited, are more so- 
cially facile; they do not, like the una- 
wares, tend to belong to compact little 
friendship groups; unlike the unawares, 
they had achieved a considerable degree 
of precollege social success, and came to 
college with high hopes of continued suc- 
cess — hopes which were doomed to dis- 
appointment. In short, the unawares are 
insulated in tiny social groups; their neg- 
ativism functions as a protective shell of 
indifference toward what they cannot 
cope with; hence their unawareness. The 
negativism of the awares is an aggres- 
sive reaction to the frustration of the 
ambitions which were at first directed 
at the total community; hence their 
awareness. 

Among the nonnegativistic conserva- 
tives, the distinctions between the awares 
and the unawares are partly similar to 
and partly different from the preceding 
distinctions. The awares have markedly 
greater self-confidence and possess 
greater social skills; they are eager and 


1 See the writer’s original monograph for the quantitative procedures by which these distinctions 
were made. • 

‘ Space forbids the presentation of the data upon the basis of which these generalizations are made. 
Full documentation is to be found in the writer’s monograph. 
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enthusiastic, whereas the unawares tend 
to be plodding and conscientious. The 
awares have considerable prestige, the 
unawares almost none. Both groups 
show more than average attachment to 
and dependence upon parents, but the 
crucial distinction seems to be that the 
unawares were so absorbed by home and 
family conflicts and allegiances as to be 
scarcely at all susceptible to community- 
wide college influences, while the awares, 
equally “loyal” to parents, were capable 
of maintaining a divided allegiance; i.e., 
they yielded to all college community 
influences except those attitudinal ones 
which would have brought conflict with 
parents. The unawares, unable to cope 
with two worlds, participate only super- 
ficially in college community life; hence 
their unawareness. The awares are ca- 
pable of participating in both worlds, but 
reject such college influences as would 
result in home conflict; hence their 
awareness. 

The two groups of nonconservatives 
who are not reputedly community-active 
may be described as passively conform- 
ing rather than as negativistic, the una- 
wares are considered dependent upon 
instructors, and anxious to please, while 
the awares are highly independent. The 
unawares are eager and enthusiastic, 
while the awares are not. The awares are 
more outstanding academically, and it is 
clear that they have set higher standards 
for themselves. The unawares believe 
that they would follow the majority atti- 
tude trend in a conservative college, 
while the awares would not. The una- 
wares describe their major ambitions, 
on entering college, in terms of friend- 
ship rather than of prestige, while the 
reverse is true of the awares, for whom 
intellectual prestige is particularly im- 
portant. Self-interpretations, finally, 
show the unawares tend to think of their 
own attitude change as just one aspect 
of being assimilated into the community; 
hence their unawareness of their own 
relative nonconservatism. The awares. 


however, tend to think of their attitude 
change as an intellectual achievement in 
respect to which they have outdistanced 
most students, and hence their aware- 
ness. 

The two groups of community-active 
nonconservatives have much in common, 
Both are composed of “ substantial citi- 
zens,” hard-working and conscientious, 
though the unawares are considered more 
enthusiastic and the awares more per- 
sistent. Both groups are high in prestige; 
both groups had achieved considerable 
recognition before coming to college, 
though memories of precoUege “fail- 
ures” are more acute on the part of the 
unawares. They differ primarily in the 
following respects: the unawares are 
more anxious to please, and need more 
guidance from instructors. The awares 
are much more commonly described as 
“meticulous” or “perfectionist,” and 
are more apt to be intellectual leaders. 
The awares have come to reformulate 
their ambitions less in terms of personal 
success and more in terms of the success 
of “causes.” In short, lack of awareness 
on the part of the one group represents 
loyal cooperation in respect to approved 
social attitudes; as “leaders” they must, 
of course, be slightly “ahead” of the 
majority, but not too far. The awares, on 
the other hand, are not only sufficiently 
secure that they can afford to go beyond 
the majority, but their awareness is a 
mark of the hard-won struggle by which 
they reached their nonconservative posi- 
tions; hence, of course, they are aware. 

In short, it may be said for each of the 
eight groups that the personality proc 
esses which appear to be essentially 
responsible for whatever attitude adapts 
tion is made are also responsible for 
whatever degrees of awareness is shown. 
Those who are conservative because 
they have avoided the community could 
scarcely have an opportunity to discover 
that they are conservative. Those who 
are conservative because they aimed at 
leadership, failed, and repudiated what 
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ever the community stood tor could 
scarcely fail to be aware of their own 
conservatism. Those who have acquired 
more than the average degree of noncon- 
servatism because they are anxious to 
conform cannot be aware of their own 
relative extremeness, else they would 
withdraw to a more moderate position. 
Those who. are extremely nonconserva- 
tive because they need to excel must be 
aware that they are somewhat extreme, 
etc. 

■ There is no magic involved in the dis- 
covery that the different dynamic pat- 
terns by which individuals arrive at their 
attitudinal adjustments to the commu- 
nity correspond so closely to the objec- 
tive classifications according to reputa- 
tion (here referred to as objective role) 
and self-perceived relationship to class- 
mates (here referred to as subjective 
role). Objective roles are assigned, with 
more or less correctness, by fellow com- 
munity members on the basis of observ- 
able personality characteristics. Among 
those assigned similar objective roles, 
different subjective roles are self -assigned 
on the basis of other personality char- 
acteristics. Those for whom objective 
and subjective roles are similar, accord- 
ing to quantitative data, thus have many 
personality characteristics in common. 
These common personality characteris- 
tics, moreover, are directly related to the 
processes of personality adaptation by 
which attitudes are acquired in this par- 
ticular community. 

SUMMAKY 

Associated with the process of assim- 
ilation into this student community are 
found an inclusive pattern of attitudes of 
declining conservatism toward public 
issues; increasing information concern- 
ing them, in particular such kinds of 
information as serve to support the 
developing attitudes; increasing indi- 
vidual prestige; increasing reputation for 


active “good citizenship”; and increas- 
ing awareness of the decreasing con- 
servatism of others. The average student 
is characterized by all these changes to 
a modest degree; the “typical” leader 
(whether senior or, more rarely, sopho- 
more or freshman) shows all of them to a 
considerable degree; the “typical” un- 
assimilated student, whether freshman 
or senior, is conspicuously lacking in all 
these characteristics. 

Among those who most conspicuously 
adopt the prevailing norms in respect to 
attitudes toward public issues, several 
more or less distinct modes of personal 
adaptation to the community are found, 
and certain individuals are exceptions to 
the general findings concerning personal 
prestige, reputation for "good citizen- 
ship,” and awareness of the community 
attitude trend. These exceptions are 
specifically related to the characteristic 
biode of personal adaptation, and both 
are accounted for in terms of the indi- 
vidual’s objective and subjective roles in 
relation to the community. 

Among those who most conspicuously 
fail to adopt the prevailing norms in 
respect to attitudes toward public issues, 
other more or less distinct modes of per- 
sonal adaptation to the community are 
found, and again there are certain indi- 
vidual exceptions to the general findings. 
These exceptions, too, are specifically 
related to characteristic modes of per- 
sonal adaptation, and both are accounted 
for in terms of objective and subjective 
roles, as measured by quantitative in- 
dices. 

These findings are consistent with the 
point of view that a community is dis- 
tinctive in terms of the objective roles 
which it recognizes, both approvingly 
and disapprovingly, and that the indi- 
vidual’s adaptation to the community 
is understandable in terms of his sub- 
jective role, seen in relation to the ob- 
jective roles. 
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enthusiastic, whereas the unawares tend 
to be plodding and conscientious. The 
awares have considerable prestige, the 
unawares almost none. Both groups 
show more than average attachment to 
and dependence upon parents, but the 
crucial distinction seems to be that the 
unawares were so absorbed by home and 
family conflicts and allegiances as to be 
scarcely at all susceptible to community- 
wide college influences, whOe the awares, 
equally ‘Toyal’’ to parents, were capable 
of maintaining a divided allegiance; i.e., 
they yielded to all college communitj* 
influences except those attitudinal ones 
which would have brought conflict with 
parents. The unawares, unable to cope 
with two worlds, participate only super- 
ficially in college community life; hence 
their imawareness. The awares are ca- 
pable of participating in both worlds, but 
reject such college influences as would 
result in home conflict; hence theit 
awareness. 

The two groups of nonconser\'atives 
who are not reputedly community-active 
may be described as passively conform- 
ing rather than as negativistic, the una- 
wares are considered dependent upon 
instructors, and anxious to please, while 
the awares are highly independent. The 
unawares are eager and enthusiastic, 
while the awares are not. The awares are 
more outstanding academically, and it is 
clear that they have set higher standards 
for themselves. The unawares believe 
that they would follow the majority atti- 
tude trend in a conservative college, 
while the awares would not. The una- 
wares describe their major ambitions, 
on entering college, in terms of friend- 
ship rather than of prestige, while the 
reverse is true of the awares, for whom 
intellectual prestige is particular!}' im- 
portant. Self-interpretations, finally, 
show the unawares tend to think of their 
own attitude change as just one aspect 
of being assimilated into the community; 
hence their unawareness of their ovra 
relative nonconser\'atism. The awares, 


however, tend to think of their attitude 
change as an intellectual achievement in 
respect to which they have outdistanced 
most students, and hence their aware- 
ness. 

The two groups of community-active 
nonconser\'atives have much in common. 
Both are composed of “substantial citi- 
zens,” hard-working and conscientious, 
though the unawares are considered more 
enthusiastic and the awares more per- 
sistent. Both groups are high in prestige; 
both groups had achieved considerable 
recognition before coming to college, 
though memories of precollege “fail- 
ures” are more acute on the part of the 
unawares. They difier primarih' in the 
following respects: the unawares are 
more aruxious to please, and need more 
guidance from instructors. The awares 
are much more commonly described as 
“meticulous” or “perfectionist,” and 
are more apt to be intellectual leaders. 
The awares have come to reformulate 
their ambitions less in terms of personal 
success and more in terms of the success 
of "causes.” In short, lack of awareness 
on the part of the one group represents 
loyal cooperation in respect to approved 
social attitudes; as “leaders” they must, 
of course, be slightly “ahead” of the 
majority, but not too far. The awares. on 
the other hand, are not only sufficiently 
secure that they can afford to go beyond 
the majority, but their awareness is a 
mark of the hard-won struggle by w hich 
they reached their nonconservative posi- 
tions; hence, of course, they are aware. 

In short, it may be said for each of the 
eight groups that the personality proc- 
esses which appear to be essentially 
responsible for whatever attitude adapta- 
tion is made are also responsible for 
whatever degrees of awareness is shown. 
Those who are conservative because 
they have avoided the community could 
scarcely have an opportunity to discover 
that they are conservative. Those who 
are conserx’ative because they aimed at 
leadership, failed, and repudiated what- 
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ever the community stood tor could 
scarcely fail to be aware of their own 
conservatism. Those who have acquired 
more than the average degree of noncon- 
servatism because they are anxious to 
conform cannot be aware of their own 
relative extremeness, else they would 
withdraw to a more moderate position. 
Those who, are extremely nonconserva- 
tive because they need to excel must be 
aware that they are somewhat extreme, 
etc. 

There is no magic involved in the dis- 
covery that the different dynamic pat- 
terns by which individuals arrive at their 
attitudinal adjustments to the commu- 
nity correspond so closely to the objec- 
tive classifications according to reputa- 
tion (here referred to as objective role) 
and self-perceived relationship to class- 
mates (here referred to as subjective 
role). Objective roles are assigned, with 
more or less correctness, by fellow com- 
munity members on the basis of observ- 
able personality characteristics. Among 
those assigned similar objective roles, 
different subjective roles are self-assigned 
on the basis of other personality char- 
acteristics. Those for whom objective 
and subjective roles are similar, accord- 
ing to quantitative data, thus have many 
personality characteristics in common. 
These common personality characteris- 
tics, moreover, are directly related to the 
processes of personality adaptation by 
which attitudes are acquired in this par- 
ticular community, 

SXJMM.4RY 

Associated with the process of assim- 
ilation into this student community are 
found an inclusive pattern of attitudes of 
declining conservatism toward public 
issues; increasing information concern- 
ing them, in particular such kinds of 
information as serve to support the 
developing attitudes; increasing indi- 
vidual prestige; increasing reputation for 


active “good citizenship”; and increas- 
ing awareness of the decreasing con- 
servatism of others. The average student 
is characterized by all these changes to 
a modest degree; the “typical” leader 
(whether senior or, more rarely, sopho- 
more or freshman) shows all of them to a 
considerable degree; the “typical” un- 
assimilated student, whether freshman 
or senior, is conspicuously lacking in all 
these characteristics. 

Among those who most conspicuously 
adopt the prevailing norms in respect to 
attitudes toward public issues, several 
more or less distinct modes of personal 
adaptation to the community are found, 
and certain individuals are exceptions to 
the general findings concerning personal 
prestige, reputation for “good citizen- 
ship,” and awareness of the community 
attitude trend. These exceptions are 
specifically related to the characteristic 
hiode of personal adaptation, and both 
are accounted for in terms of the indi- 
vidual’s objective and subjective roles in 
relation to the community. 

Among those who most conspicuously 
fail to adopt the prevailing norms in 
respect to attitudes toward public issues, 
other more or less distinct modes of per- 
sonal adaptation to the community are 
found, and again there are certain indi- 
vidual exceptions to the general findings. 
These exceptions, too, are specifically 
related to characteristic modes of per- 
sonal adaptation, and both are accounted 
for in terms of objective and subjective 
roles, as measured by quantitative in- 
dices. 

These findings are consistent with the 
point of view that a community is dis- 
tinctive in terms of the objective roles 
which it recognizes, both approvingly 
and disapprovingly, and that the indi- 
vidual’s adaptation to the community 
is understandable in terms of his sub- 
jective role, seen in relation to the ob- 
jective roles. 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD THE NEGRO OF NORTHERN AND 
SOUTHERN COLLEGE STUDENTS By Verner M. 

‘SZ/Vjj' aKd James R. Patrick 


Along with the general problem of Negro- 
white reIatioa5hip5, differences in the atti- 
tude of Northerners and Southerners to- 
ward the Negro have long been a favorite 
subject ior speculative attack and popu- 
lar treatment, but a review of the htera- 
fire reveals but fevr attempts to get 
qusetititive ewdence on the subject, 
ilurphy and ilurphy, commenting on 
the general problem in their Expirimenlal 
Sor'xU P'\ ’fQlo;y. say. '■ The cn.ing need 
for research on Negro- white antagonisms 
has as fsx as we have discovered, re- 
S'jlted. as yet, in very little exact re- 
search." • .\long with Katz and .Allport.- 
these authors give critical reviews of the 
literature up to 1931. and the writers 
were unable to find any studies published 
since this date bearing directly on the 
subject of geographical differences in 
attitudes. Even the evidence available is 
contradictoiy. Hunter.’ studying the dif- 
ferences between the attitudes of Colum- 
bia College and University of North 
Carolina students, as well as Northern 
and Southern adult groups, found the 
Northerners to have greater “good will” 
toward the Negro than had the South- 
erners. Katz and AUport, on the other 
hand, say that “On the whole a greater 
aversion was shown toward the Negro by 
Northern than by Southern students.” 


The differences in findings may be due 
to differences in the samplings of North- 
erners and Southerners, or, and seem- 
ingly more probable, they may be due to 
differences in the methods used to meas- 
tire attitude. 

The possession of more refined meth- 
ods of measurement should make possi- 
ble a more satisfactory attack on the 
problem of geographical differences as 
well as other problems relating to the 
attitude of whites toward Negroes. An 
improved procedure seems to be avail- 
able in the form of Hinckley's Attitude 
Toward the Negro Scale, one of the series 
of social attitude scales pubUshed by the 
University of Chicago Press and con- 
structed bv’ the method developed by 
Thurstone.’ The reliability of this t>pe 
of instrument is at least a known nr 
measurable quantity, and evidence of the 
validity of the general procedure is grad- 
ually accumulating, and is seemingly 
favorable.’ Although the validity may 
not be assumed to have been established, 
there does seem slight doubt that it rep- 
resents the most satisfactory effort to 
measure attitudes available today. 

The present study is concerned with 
the use of Hinckley’s scale in measuring 
the attitude toward the Negro of three 
groups of college students coming from 


Ftoth Jcirriizl rp Sociid P .ychoiogy, 1936, VXT. 192—304. Reprinted by permission of the authors and 
the publisher 


' G and L Murphy. Experimental Social Psychology (New York: Harper & Bros.. 1931), p 639. 

- D Eatz. F. H. Allport, and M. B. Jenness, Students’ Attitudes (Syracuse: Craftsman Press, 1931), 
pp. 374-4CI2 

■* C. W. Hunter, “A Comparative Study of the Relation^p Existing between the White and Negro 
Races in the buteof North Carolina and the City of New Y'ork," M..A. thesis, Columbia University, 
summarized hy G. and L. Murphy, op. cit., pp. 639-645. 

* T. L. Thurstone and E. J. Cbave, The ilmssurement trf Attitude (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Prt«. 193IJ) 

= P. M S^.monds, IHagnosing Personality and Conduct (New York: Century Co., 1931). 



STUDENT ATTITUDES 

different geographical regions, and with 
the bearing which certain vital and en- 
vironmental factors may have upon any 
differences foimd. The three groups in- 
volved were: 156 students coming from 
Southern homes, chiefly Alabama and 
neighboring states, and enrolled in psy- 
chology classes at the University of Ala- 
bama (known here as the Southern 
students), 115 students coming from 
Northern homes, chiefly from the North- 
eastern states, and enrolled in psychology 
classes in the same institution (known 
here as North-in-South students), and 
97 students from Northern homes, chiefly 
from Ohio and neighboring states, and 
enrolled in psychology classes at Ohio 
University (known here as Northern 
students). During the first two w^eks of 
the fall term Hinckley’s Attitude Toward 
the Negro, Scale No. 3, Forms A and B, 
and the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability, Advanced Examination, 
Form A, were administered to these three 
groups of students and at the same time 
information concerning sex, year in col- 
lege, size of community from which they 
came, and father’s occupation was ob- 
tained. - 

AxTiTtmE Toward the Negro 

The average of the scores on Forms A 
and B of Hinckley’s Scale was used as a 
measure of attitude toward the Negro. 
The reliability of this measure, found by 
correlating the two forms and stepping-, 
up the coefficients thus found, was fairly 
satisfactory, at least for an investigation 
of group differences. The stepped-up co- 
efficients were: .70 for the Northern 
group, .78 for the North-in-South group, 
.73 for the Southern group, and .78 for 
the three groups combined. The differ- 
ences in reliability for the three groups 
have no significance, for, as will be seen 
later, the ranges of the groups vary and 
the narrow ranges tend to attenuate the 
coefficients of correlation. 

Frequency distributipns of the scores 
made bv the three eroups are shown 
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Fig. 1. Distribution of attitude scores for 
three populations. 

graphically in Figure 1, and Table 1 sum- 
marizes the statistical facts concerning 
the three distributions. 

There is a decided difference between 
the average scores of the three groups, 
the Northern students being most favor- 
able, with a mean score of 6.7, the North- 
in-South group^being less favorable with 
a mean score of 5.9, and the Southern 
students least favorable with a mean of 
5.0. Only 6 percent of the Southern stu- 
dents reach the mean of the Northern 
group, while 21 percent reach the mean 
of the North-in-South group, and 20 per- 
cent of these students reach the mean 
of the Northern group. The differences 
found are statistically significant. The 
difference between the Northern students 
and the North-in-South students is eight 
times the probable error of the difference, 
that between the North-in-South and the 
Southern students is ten times the prob- 
able error, and that between the North- 
ern and Southern students is 21 times 
the probable error. However, the indi- 
vidual differences within the groups are 
great and the overlapping of groups is 
considerable, particularly if you consider 
overlapping of individuals rather than 
means. The spread is greater in the 
North-in-South group (which, as will be 
shown later, probably indicates that 
their attitude is in a state of flux), but 
the Northern and Southern students 
spread out about the same. All of this 
would suggest the absence of a “stereo- 
typed” attitude, using the term in the 
sense of a standardized form which the 
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TABLE 1 


Summary or Statistical Facts Concerning the Three Distributions or 

Attitude Scores 



Northern 

North-in- 

South 

Southern 

Northern — 
North-in- 
South 


North-in- 
South — 
Southern 

N 

97 

n 

156 




M 

6.7 


5.0 




<r 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 




Difference 







between means 




.8 

1.7 

.9 

P.E. ofD . . . 




.10 

.08 

.09 

D/P.E 




8 

21 

10 


attitude takes among certain geographi- 
cal groups. 

There are, though, definite differences 
in the mean scores of the three popula- 
tions, and to the extent that they may 
be considered random groups one would* 
e.xpect to find somewhat the same differ- 
ences between similar groups. To what 
extent are they due to the fact that the 
students came from different sections of 
the country rather than to other selec- 
tive factors? And, further, assuming a 
North and South difference, what is the 
explanation of the difference between 
the two groups of Northerners? A com- 
pletely satisfactory answer to these ques- 
tions could be obtained only by means 
of a partial correlation technique or by 
equating groups on all other factors. 
Neither of the procedures was possible 
here. There was, of course, no attempt 
made to equate the groups on other fac- 
tors and the numbers are too small and 
the measures too varied to make partial 
correlations feasible. However, through 
an analysis of the sex, intelligence, year 
in college, size of community from which 
they came, and parental occupation of 
the three populations we have been able 
in some manner at least to answer the 
questions and at the same time throw 
light on the relation between attitude 
toward the Negro and the other factors. 


Attitude and Intelligence 

The mean scores and sigmas for the 
three groups on the Otis Self-Adminis- 
tering Test of Mental Ability were: 

Northern Students M = 51.8 <r = 10.0 
North-in-South 

Students M = 51.1 a = 9.6 

Southern Students M = 50.3 a = 9.5 

The differences in intelligence are not 
statistically significant and are so slight 
that even though there were high posi- 
tive relationships between attitude and 
intelligence this fact could not account 
for the differences in attitude found. Ac- 
tually, there was but slight positive cor- 
relation between the two factors. The 
Pearson coefficient between Attitude 
score and Otis score for the Northern 
students was .29 + .06, for the North- 
in-South students .13 + .05, and for the 
Southern students .11 + .05. The rela- 
tively higher correlation found among 
the Northern students cannot be con- 
sidered as statistically significant, yet it 
is suggestive. The emotional tone of the 
attitude for those groups that come in 
more or less intimate contact with the 
Negro and with the Southern environ- 
ment may be sufficient to destroy a rela- 
tionship that one would logically assume 
to exist between level of intelligence and 
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TABLE 2 


Sex Differences in Mean Attitude Score for the 
Three Populations 


Group 

Male 

Female 

Differ- 

ence 

P-E. 

Diff./ 
P.E. attr. 

N 

M 

a 

N 

M 

<r 

Northern .. . 

■H 

6.3 

.8 

55 

6.8 

1.0 

.5 

. .12 

4.2 

North-in- 

HI 









South . . 


5.7 

1.1 

15 

6.3 

1.0 

.6 

.20 

3.0 

Southern . . 

m 

4.8 

1.0 

82 

5.2 

1.0 


.10 

4.0 


favorableness in attitude toward another 
racial group. 

Sex Differences in Attitude 

Table 2 summarizes the statistical 
facts concerning the two sexes for the 
three populations. 

It indicates that there is a slight but 
consistent sex difference in attitude to- 
ward the Negro, the women being more 
favorable than the men, the Northern 
women scoring .5 points higher than men, 
the North-in-South women scoring .6 
points higher, and the Southern women 
.4 points higher. The differences can 
scarcely be called statistically significant 
ones, being but four times the probable 
error ior the Northern ■and. Southern 
groups and three times the probable 
error for the North-in-Soulh group. 
However, the consistency with which 
they appear leads one to believe that 
such difference does actually exist. Un- 
fortunately the disproportionate distri- 
bution of the two sexes in the three 
geographical groups prevented the com- 
bining of the groups in order to increase 
the numbers and thus reduce the proba- 
ble error of the measurement. 

The relatively large number of males 
in the North-in-South group is a partial 
but not complete explanation of the low 
scores made by this group, for when we 
consider the sexes separately, we find 
the same relative differences in attitude 
for the three geographical groups. 


Year in College and Attitude 

The year in college should be a rough 
index of the general maturity of the stu- 
dent, and as such is of interest within 
itself, but it is particularly interesting 
for the North-in-South group since it 
maj’ be taken as a measure of the length 
of time that these students have been 
exposed to the Southern environment 
and to the Southern Negro, and should 
therefore tell us whether the North-in- 
South students score low due to their 
being negatively selected or due to con- 
tact with the Southern environment. 

Table 3, summarizing the statistical 
facts concerning the three groups, shows 
that the rejiresentation from the various 
classes is roughly lEe same for the three 
groups, there being a slightly larger pro- 
portion of freshmen from the Northern 
and North-in-South groups. (The repre- 
sentation from the junior and senior 
classes was so small in all three groups 
that these years were combined.) It will 
be observed that for the Northern group 
the upperclassmen score was slightly 
higher than the freshmen, the difference 
not being a significant one. For the 
Southern group the scores of the three 
classes were about the same, but for the 
North-in-South group there was a con- 
sistent drop from year to year. The 
means for the first two groups are sur- 
prising, for they indicate no significant 
rite in favorableness with increased 
schooling, but the differences between 
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TABLE 3 


Relation between Year in College and Mean Attitude Score for the 

Three Populations 


1 

Year in college 

I Northern j 

1 North-in-South ^ 

j Southern 

N 

M 

N 

M 

N 

M 

Freshmen I 

42 

6.4 

59 

6.2 

57. 

5.0 

Sophomores 

23 

6.7 

29 

5.8 

56 

4.9 

Juniors and Seniors .... 

31 

6.8 

25 

! 

5.2 

44 

! 

5.0 


the various classes in the North-in-South 
group are even more interesting. Al- 
though the data for calculating the 
probable errors of these differences are 
not presented in Table 3, we have cal- 
culated it for the difference between the 
Freshmen and Juniors-Seniors for the 
North-in-South group. The difference, 
1.0, is appro.^imately seven times the 
probable error; that is, these students 
come South as freshmen with an atti- 
tude which is practically the same as 
that of the Ohio students (it will be 
remembered that the North-in-South 
group had a very large percentage of 
males and the Ohio males scored an 
average of 6.3) but as time goes on their 
attitude approaches that of the tj-pical 
Southern student, until in the Junior and 
Senior years there is not a significant 
difference between the two groups. This, 
incidentally, is the e.xplanation of the 
relatively greater spread noted in Table 1 
for the North-in-South group. 

As to whether this change in attitude 
comes as a result of contact with the 
Negro or from contact with the Southern 
student we have no evidence. It proba- 
bly is to some e.\tent, anj’waj', simply a 
case of “susceptibility to majority in- 
fluence.” On the other hand, it possibly 
represents in part an adoption of the 
Southern mores, an absorption of the 
Southern attitude. At any rate it lends 


but scant support to Diggins’ thesis 
that “ contact insures friendliness ” in the 
case of Negro-white relations.® 

Attitude and Size of Home 
Community 

The communities from which the stu- 
dents came were classified according to 
size as follows: farm or village (less than 
five thousand population), small town 
(5,000 to 25,000 population), small city 
(25,000 to 250,000), and large city (above 
250,000). The numbers coming from each 
size community and the mean attitude 
score made are given for each of the 
three populations in Table 4. 

It wiU be seen that the larger percent- 
age of the Southern students comes 
from communities of less than 25,000 
population, the Northern students come 
chiefly from larger towns and smaller 
cities, while the North-in-South students 
mostly come from large cities. Examina- 
tion of the mean score for the various 
groups shows that there is no consistent 
relationship between size of community 
and attitude toward the Negro. In fact, 
when the small numbers are considered, 
the groups are surprisingly consistent. In 
no case is there a statistically significant 
difference, and there is no overlapping 
of means. That is, no North-in-South 
group made an average score as high as 
the lowest Northern group and no 


» E. Diggins, “A Statistical Study of National Prejudices,” M.A. thesis, Columbia University, 
summarued by G. and L. Murphy, op. cit., pp. 635-638. 
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TABLE 4 


Reiation between Size oe Community from Which Students Came and 
Mean Attitude Score for the Three Populations 


Size of community 

Northern 

North-in-South 

Southern 

N 

M 

N 

M 

N 

M 

Less than SJOOO 

16 

7.0 

8 

5.8 

35 

5.0 

5,000 to 25,000 

27 

6.3 

18 

5.9 

65 

5.2 

25,000 to 250,000 

37 

6.5 

38 

5.8 

31 

5.2 

250,000 plus 


7.1 

51 

5.9 

27 

5.1 


Southern group made an average score 
as high as the lowest North-in-South 
group. 

Paeental Occupation and 
Attitude 

It is very difficult to classify occupa- 
tions along any sort of quantitative 
scale so that they indicate increasing cul- 
tural and social levels/ but we have 
made three such attempts and because 
of the consistency of the findings the con- 
clusion seems to be fairly dependable. 
First, the occupations reported were clas- 
sified by means of a modified Taussig 
scale, which one of the writers had pre- 
pared in connection with an attempt to 
measure Socio-Economic status,® as fol- 
lows: 

Group I. Professional men, proprietors 
of large businesses, and higher* 
executives. 

Group II. Commercial service, clerical 
service, large land owners, 
managerial service, and busi- 
ness proprietors. 

Group III. Artisan proprietors, petty offi- 
. cials, skilled laborers with some 
managerial responsibility, small 
shop owners and business pro- 
prietors. 


Group IV. Skilled laborers who work for 

someone else, building trades, 
transportation trades, manu- 
facturing trades involving 
skilled labor, personal service. 
Small shop owners doing their 
own work. 

Group V. Unskilled laborers, common 

, laborers, helpers, “hands,” 

peddlers, varied employment, 
venders, unemployed (unless 
it represents the leisured class 
or retired). 

The means for the various groups were 
then calculated and are presented in 
Table 5. Group V was so poorly repre- 
sented in all three populations that it is 
combined with Group IV. 

It will be noticed that the occupational 
groups represented are more or less the 
same in the three populations. More 
Southern students come from Group I 
and more Northern students come from 
Groups IV-V; otherwise, there are no 
appreciable differences. In other words, 
the indications are that the students 
come from approximately the same eco- 
nomic and cultural levels, which at once 
suggests that the difference in attitude 
between the geographical groups is not 
due to differences in the social levels from 


^ This is particulcirly true when the only information available is the name of the occupation. If 
the writers were repeating the study, they would certainly get more complete information concerning 
the nature of the occupation. 

® V. M. Sims, The Meosut&ment of Sof‘^fi~ernftnmie Stabts IBIoomington, III. : Public School Publish- 
ing Co., 1928), p. 38. 
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TABLE S 


Relation between Occupational Status and Mean Attitude Score eor 

Three Populations 


Occupational class 

Northern 

North-in-South 

Southern 

N 

M 

N 

M 

N 

M 

I 

9 

6.6 

10 

5.7 

34 

5.2 

II 

21 

6.5 

23 

6.1 

31 

4.9 

Ill 

24 

- 6.5 

45 

5.8 

55 

5.0 

IV & V 

33 

6.8 

24 

6.3 

22 

5.0 


which the students come. An examina- 
tion of the mean attitude scores for the 
various occupational groups leads to the 
same conclusion. The differences in every 
case are slight and no consistent trends 
are observed. The most favorable scores 
among the Southern students were made 
by those students having parents who 
are members of the professions, but in* 
the North-in-South group the sons and 
daughters of professional men made the 
lowest score and in the Northern group 
the “labor” group made the highest 
score. 

The smallest of these differences may 
be due to the crudity of the method of 
occupational classification used. Another 
attempt to answer the same question 
was made by scoring the reported 
parental occupations by means of the 
Barr Scale of Occupational Status ® 
and then correlating occupational status 
and attitude for the three groups. The 
correlation for the Northern group was 
.14 + .06, for the North-in-South group 
it was — .02 + .07, and for the Southern 
group —.13 + .05. The probable errors 
of the coefficients are so great that 
the coefficients can only be inter- 
preted as indicating no relation between 
attitude and occupational level; although 
it is interesting, if perhaps accidental, 
that again the Northern group does 
show some positive relationship, which 


is what one would expect if there be a 
positive relation between attitude and 
intelligence. 

The final attack was made by select- 
ing out those occupations which appeared 
relatively often and were definitely clas- 
sifiable, and comparing the means of 
these groups. The occupational groups 
represented by ten or more cases in two 
or more of the three populations were: 
professional men (doctors, lawyers, and 
ministers), merchants, salesmen, farmers, 
and skilled laborers. Table 6 presents the 
number of cases found and the mean 
scores made by these occupational 
classes for the three geographical groups. 

Again the indications are that there is 
no relation between occupation and atti- 
tude. The differences between the means 
are aU slight, and where there are differ- 
ences they are contrary to what one 
, would e.xpect if there were any relation- 
ship. In the Northern group the sons 
and daughters of farmers made the high- 
est score, and in the Southern group the 
merchant class made the highest score, 
while in the North-in-South group there 
was only .1 point difference between the 
highest and lowest mean score. The num- 
bers are too small to be statistically 
meaningful, anyway; but the summation 
of evidence from the three analyses is 
rather convincing, and it does not sup- 
port the common contention that eco- 


Genetic Studies of Genius (vol. 1; Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 

1925), pp. 542-S4S. 
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TABLE 6 


Mean Attitude Scores of Selected Occupational Groups for the Three 

Populations 


Occupations 

1 Northern 

North-in-Sputh 

Southern 

N 

M 

N 

M 

N 

M 

Professional,men 

11 

6.7 

10 

5.9 

33 

5.0 

Merchants 

— 

— 

16 

5.8 

18 

5.2 

Salesmen 

11 ‘ 1 

6.S 

12 

5.8 

15 

4.9 

Farmers 

1.1 

7.1 





13 

5.1 

Skilled laborers 

I'J 

6.4 

24 

5.9 

14 

5.0 


‘Merchants and Salesmen. 


nomic friction leads to the racial antag- 
onisms. The explanation may be that our 
students represent a highly selected occu- 
pational group, hence economic compe- 
tition with the Negro may be of no 
consequence or actually nonexistent. 

Summary 

If we confine ourselves to the groups 
studied we may summarixe as follows: 

1. There are significant and true dif- 
ferences in the attitude toward the Negro 
of the three groups, students from North- 
ern homes studying in the North being 
most favorable, students from Northern 
homes studying in the South being not 
so favorable, and students from Southern 
homes studying in the South being least 
favorable. 

2. There is a slight positive relation 
between intelligence and attitude in all 
three groups, this relationship seemingly 
being highest for the Northern students 
studying in the North. 

3. There is a consistent sex diSerence 
in the three groups, the women being 
slightly more favorable than men. 

4. In the Northern group and in the 
Southern group upper-classmen are 
equally favorable or slightly more favor- 
able in attitude than are freshmen, but 
among the Northern students studying 
in the South the upperclassmen are defi- 


nitely less favorable than are the fresh- 
men who have just recently come South. 

5. No relation between size of com- 
munity and attitude was found in any 
geographical group. 

6. But slight if any relationship was 
•found between occupation of the father 
and attitude. 

Recognizing the limited nature of the 
study the writers hesitate to draw any 
general conclusions concerning the na- 
ture of differences in the attitude of col- 
lege students toward the Negro. How- 
ever, the study does suggest that 
Northern college students are on the 
average definitely more favorable toward 
the Negro than are Southern college 
students; but there are great individual 
differences within the groups and conse- 
quently overlapping between them. As 
to the causes of these differences our con- 
clusions are only negative. They do not 
seem to be satisfactorily accounted for 
by intelligence, sex, degree of maturity, 
size of home community, or occupational 
level. Finally, when Northern students 
are transplanted into the Southern 
environment their attitude seems to 
change, gradually becoming more nearly 
that of the Southern students. Whether 
this change is the result of contact with 
the Negro or with the general Southern 
dtmosphere cannot be said. 



VIII 

Role and Status 


1 . 

CONCEPTS OF ROLE AND STATUS By Ralph Linton 

Societies rather than individuals are the to culture, and he occupies a place 
functional units in our species’ struggle within each of them. Thus every member 
for existence and it is societies as of the society has a place in the age-sex 
wholes which are the bearers and per- system and also in the prestige series, 
petuators of cultures. No one individual He has a place in the system of special- 
is ever familiar with the total culture ized occupations, either as a specialist 
of his society, stiU less required to ex- or as a member of the unassigned residue 
press all its manifold patterns in his overt which, in our own society, is designated 
behavior. However, the participation of by such vague terms as utiskUled laborer 
any given individual in the culture of his or honscauife. Lastly, he always belongs 
society is not a matter of chance. It is to some family unit and to one or more 
determined primarily, and almost com- association groups. As long as he has a 
pletely as far as the overt culture is con- single living relative within the society, 

cerned, by his place in the society and by he has position in the family system; and 

the training which he has received in even if all his kindred have been swept 
anticipation of his occupying this place, away, he can re-enter the system by the 
It follows that the behavior of the in- road of adoption or marriage. As regards 
dividual must be studied not simply in membership in the system based on asso- 
relation to the total culture of his society ciation, any member of a primary society 
but also in relation to the particular cui- who is not psychotic can hardly fail to 
tural demands which his society makes be included in friendship units and work 
upon him because of his place in it. groups. He may be debarred from be- 

Thus aU societies expect different be- longing to clubs or other of the more 

havior from men and from women, and' formal association groupings, but even 
one cannot understand the behavior of so he occupies a very definite place in 
any particular man or woman without the system of which such groups are a 
knowing what those e.xpectations are. part. He is one of the “outsiders,” and 

The structure of even the simplest it is the presence of this group which 

primary society, such as a primitive provides the “members” with most of 
village, is by no means simple or homo- their emotional satisfaction. It is in- 
geneous. The individuals who compose conceivable that a secret society could 
such a society are classified and organized exist without a large audience of non- 
in several different ways simultaneously, members to envy the members and 
Each of these systems has its own func- speculate about the secrets, 
tions as regards relating the individual In past attempts to clarify the relation 

From Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of Personality (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., 1945). Reprinted by permission of the author and the publisher. 
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of the individual to these multiple social 
sj'stems, two terms have proved so useful 
that it seems justifiable to introduce 
them here. We have tried to make it 
clear that the systems persist while the 
individuals who occupy places within 
them ma} come and go. The place in a 
particular system which a cenain indi- 
\ idual occupies at a particular time will 
be referred to as his -'.'a.'.'o with respect 
to that system. The term has 

been used by some other students of 
social structure in much the same sense, 
but without clear recognition of the 
time factor or of the existence of simul- 
taneous systems of organiratton within 
the society has long been used 

with reference to the position of an 
individual in the prestige system of his 
socieu. In the present usage this is 
ev.et.dcd to apply to h's position in 
each f t'^e other systems. The secenJ 
term. »a't. will he used to designate the. 
sun; t't-tl of die cultu-e patterns asso- 
ciated with a particular statu.s. It thus 
inclu.ics the attitudes, values, and be- 
havitr ascribed by the sc citiy to any 
and ai p.recns occupying this sutus. It 
can c\en be erctended ti, include the 
Pegiiimatc txp.cmticns :: such persons 
with respect to the beha\’’r toward them 
of p.”«^:.s in other sutures "hhin the 
same s_. sum. F.c tr. status is linked with 
a par' ca.a- r^'e, but the tw things are 
by: T n-.,.r> 'be '...ntc :r m the point of 
vV.T the •" chit. .al H’s statuses are 
ascrii^c t hire n the ias’s ..f his age 
ant Set hi' i'tti w rL.ijr'.tgi: int • a 
p.t-ticuktr fantib un't. anti so f^th. 
His mi.s .fc i^atte i w; the rcs^s cf his 
S'n;:u?c«. i.ther c..rrent or artiripa'ei. 
In S' far as h r..prc.«<.-^t? ct cf ..ch.v.-t'r, 
a r'k i d\-n.tn:Lr .t-peci f a status: 

wh..t th. i-di’. I'daal h.-^ f fi in trier to 
.ti't.f e ii'' ecaipalJon of the status. 

-k p..-;icjilar status witiun a social 
system c.;-; be occupied, and its asso- 
c\.t-a rt e known and esenristd, by a 
"...“'i.'.r indtxTdiials simultaneouslx,*. 

Ir ..f lis is the nonnal cenditioD. 


Thus evciy society ordinarily includes 
several persons who occupy the status of 
adult male and adhere to the adult male 
role. It similarly includes a number of 
persons who occupy the status of father 
in the organisations of the particular 
famil\' groups to which they belong. Con- 
versely. the same individual can and 
does occupy simultaneously a series of 
statuses each of which derives from one 
of the systems of organizations in which 
he participates. He not only occupies 
these statuses, but he also knows the 
roles pertaining to them. However, he 
can never exercise all these roles si- 
multaneously. Such roles are a constant 
element in his participation in the co\ ert 
culture of his society, but function in- 
termittently with respect to his partici- 
pation in its ox ert culture. In other 
words, although he occupies statuses 
and knows roles at all times, he eperates 
sometimes in terms rf one status and its 
role, and sometimes in those c: anr then 
The status in terms cf -ahlch an Indi- 
x'idual is operating is his a. f;': at 

that particular point In time. H.3 rrber 
statuses are, for the time being, .hi ' • 
il^iusts. The roles associate"! with s-ch 
latent statuses are temp'rarlly he. a In 
abeyance, but they are integml part: f 
the inlmdual’s culture erulpment. 

This I. rmulati'.n can I'e made e'e-rer 
by an example. Let as s.-pp. se rhet a 
man spends the day wc rkirg as cler... :r a 
store. Wdiile he is behind the c _rt.r. 
nts active sutus is that c: a tlen-t, .=- 
tablishid by his position in c .r & her 's 
system or spccialboJ ucc-patl-ns. I. . 
rcle assix'iated with this smtus 
him with patterns for his celatl .rs ' 
c_'Ccmers. Therf patterns will be “ 
Lno"irn b 'th to him and to the c -st ” -'s 
and will cn.able them tc tmnsact b ■" 
with a miniiRum of delay cr niisun t r- 
standimg. W^Tien he retires to the r.et 
room for a smoke and meets ether .em- 
ployees there, his cleik status her mes 
latent and he assMines another aedve 
status based upon his pcadon in 'me 
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association group composed of the store’s 
employees as a whole. In this status his 
relations with other employees will be 
go\erned by a different set of culture 
patterns from those employed in his 
relations with customers. Moreover, 
since he probably knows most of the 
other employees, his exercise of these 
culture patterns will be modified by his 
personal likes and dislikes of certain 
individuals and by considerations of their 
and his own relative positions in the 
prestige series of the store association’s 
members. When closing time comes he 
laj's aside both his clerk- and store- 
association statuses and, while on the 
way home, operates simply in terms of 
bis status with respect to the society’s 
age-sex system. Thus if he is a young 
man he will at least feel that he ought to 
get up and give his seat to a ladj', while 
if he is an old one he will be quite com- 
fortable about keeping it. As soon as he 
arrives at his house, a new set of statuses 
will be activated. These statuses derive 
from the kinship ties which relate him 
to various members of the famil}' group. . 
In pursuance of the roles associated 
with these family statuses he will try' to 
be cordial to his mother-in-law, affec- 
tionate to his wife, and a stern disciplin- 
arian to Junior, whose report card marks 
a new low\ If it happens to be a lodge 
night, aU his familial statuses will be- 
come latent at about eight o’clock. 
As soon as he enters the lodge room and, 
puts on his uniform as Grand Imperial 
Lizard in the Ancient Order of Dinosaurs 
he assumes a new status, one which has 
been latent since the last meeting, and 
performs in terms of its role until it is 
time for him to take off his uniform and 
go home. 

The fact that the individual’s various 
statuses are activated at different times 
prevents a head-on collision between the 
roles associated with them. At most, the 
overt behavior which is part of the role 
connected with one status may negate the 
results of the overt behavior which is 


part of another role. The behaviors 
themselves will not conflict because of 
the time differential. ^Moreover, the 
roles associated with the statuses within 
a single system are usually fairly well 
adjusted to one another and produce no 
conflicts as long as the individual is 
operating within this system. This also 
holds for statuses within different sys- 
tems whenever these statuses are of 
such a sort that they normally converge 
upon the same individuals. Thus in any 
society the roles of adult male, of father, 
of craft specialist, of friend, and so on 
will normally be adj'usted to one another 
in spite of the different sj'stems from 
which they derive. Such adjustments, of 
course, are not. the result of conscious 
planning. They are developed through 
ihe e.\perience of individuals who have 
occupied such series of statuses simul- 
taneously and have gradually eliminated 
•most of the conflicts through a process of 
trial and error. Thus if patterns of 
formal friendship are borrow’ed from 
some other society, such patterns will 
soon be modified in such ways that there 
will be no conflict betw’een them and the 
patterns already established by the 
local system of family organization. 

In the rare cases in which, through 
some accident, statuses whose roles are 
fundamentally incompatible converge 
upon the same individual, we have the 
material of high tragedy. While most 
societies feel little sympathy for the 
individual who is trj’ing to escape the 
performance of certain of his roles, all 
can sympathize with the dilemma of a 
person who must choose between statuses 
and roles which are equally valid. Such 
dilemmas are a favorite theme in the 
literature of the more sophisticated or 
introspective societies. The tragedy of 
the House of Oedipus and the closing 
episodes of the Niebelungenlied are 
classical examples, while at the level of 
simpler folklore we have the Scottish 
story of the man who finds himself host 
to his brother’s murderer. In each of 
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these cases the individual upon whom 
the incompatible roles converge meets 
the problem by the familiar pattern of 
operating in terms of different statuses 
at different times, even though recogniz- 
ing that the associated roles will, in 
their performance, negate each other’s 
performance. Thus in the Scottish story 
the brother, as host, conducts the mur- 
derer safely beyond clan territory then, as 
brother to the victim, engages him in 
combat to the death. 

Such conflicts rarely arise in primary 
societies or even within larger social 
groupings which have persisted for some 
time and developed weU integrated cul- 
tures. However, they may become fairly 
frequent under the conditions existing 
in our current society. Under the neces- 


sity of reorganizing our social structure 
to meet the demands of a new technology 
and of a spatial mobility unparalleled in 
human histor}^ our inherited system of 
statuses and roles is breaking down; 
while a new system, compatible with the 
actual conditions of modem life, has not 
yet emerged. The individual thus finds 
himself frequently confronted by situa- 
tions in which he is uncertain both of his 
own statuses and roles and those of 
others. He is not onlj- compelled to make 
choices but also can feel no certainty that 
he has chosen correctly and that the re- 
ciprocal behavior of others will be that 
which he anticipates on the basis of the 
statuses which he has assumed that they 
occupy. This results in numerous dis- 
appointments and fmstrations. 


2 . 

THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL TO HIS AGE 
AND SEX ROLES By Leonard S. Cottrell^ Jr. 


In discussing the adjustment of the in- 
dividual to his age and sex roles, I shall 
be using the term role to refer to an in- 
ternally consistent series of conditioned 
responses by one member of a social 
situation which represents the stimulus 
pattern for a similarly internally con- 
sistent series of conditioned responses of 
the other(s) in that situation. Dealing 
with human behavior in terms of roles, 
therefore, requires that any item of be- 
havior must always be placed in some 
specified self-other context. 

By way of further clarification it is 
necessary to caU attention to the dis- 
tinction between the use of the term role 
to refer to a modal system of responses 
which constitutes the culturally expected 
behavior and the particular system of 
responses with which a specific individual 


operates. Thus, when we speak of the 
individual’s ability to perform in his 
sex role, we refer to the relation which 
his behavior, in situations in which sex 
classification is relevant, bears to some 
modal pattern expected in a given cul- 
tural or subcultural group. On the other 
hand, even though he may deviate widely 
'and may properly be said not to be acting 
in the proper role, his own particular 
self-other pattern is his role also. If a 
middle class husband is indifferent and 
irresponsible and expects his wife to 
support and stabilize the family, he is 
not manifesting the particular complex of 
behavior we expect from the role of the 
husband, but he nevertheless has a par- 
ticular role in his marriage. We may refer 
then to cultural roles and unique roles. 
The distinction is most obvious when 


From Anierican Sociological Keoiew, 1942, VII, 617-620. Reprinted by permission of the author and 
the publisher. 
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we have a person equipped with both a 
cultural and a deviant pattern. The 
present discussion is directed to the con- 
sideration of the problem of adjustment 
to the cultural role or roles assigned to a 
given age and sex classification. 

Adjustment is usually indicated nega- 
tively as the degree of maladjustment 
We may assume that the amount of 
tension, anxiety and frustration gene- 
rated by the attempt to discover and 
play a given role is an index of the indi- 
vidual’s adjustment to such a role. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
discuss particular problems which in- 
dividuals encounter in adjusting to 
culturally defined roles required of them 
because of membership in given age, sex, 
class, caste and other social categories. 
The illuminating investigations of Bene- 
dict,‘ Bios,* Davis,^ Dollard, ■* Folsom,® 
Linton,® Mead,* Warner,® Zachry ® and 
others have made this unnecessary. 

Rather, I shall try to summarize and 
integrate the findings and insights of 
these workers into a series of propositions 
covering what appear to be the chief de- 
terminants of the degree of adjustment 
an individual is likely to realize as he 
functions in a given social role in a given 
culture. 

A consideration of adjustment to any 
social category role centers around two 
closely associated problems: 

(1) The adjustment to a role called for 


by the social category (in the present 
discussion, age-sex classes) to which the 
individual presently belongs. 

(2) The adjustment to the shifts in 
role made necessary by the progression 
from one category to another. 

The following propositions are pointed 
to these two problems. While they deal 
specifically with age-sex roles, they are 
applicable to any social role. 

No claim is made that the statements 
which follow are conclusively established. 
Actually the research data and informal 
observations supporting them are very 
fragmentary. The propositions are in 
the nature of hypotheses for which the 
available evidence offers some support 
but which require crucial testing by 
systematic research. 

Propositions 

• I. The degree of adjustment to roles 
which a society assigns to its age-sex cate- 
gories varies directly with the clarity with 
which such roles are defined. 

A. The degree of clarity is determined by 
the proportion of the social situations in 
which the individual is called on to act for 
which there are explicit definitions of the 
reciprocal behavior expected. 

B. Clarity of definition of role is reduced 
by: 

(1) Discrepancies between what is 
given verbally and what is demon- 
strated in practice. 


*Ruth Benedict, “Continuities and Discontinuities in Cultural Conditioning,” Psychiatry, 1938, 
1:161-167. 

* Peter Bios, The Adolescent Personality (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1941). 

’Allisdn Davis, “.Vmerican Status Systems and the Socialization of the Child,” Am. Soc. Ren., 

1941, VI, 345-356. 

* Allison Davis and John Dollard, Children of Bondage (Washington : American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1940). 

® G. Lawton and others, “Symposium on Old .Vgc and Aging,^^ Am. J. Orthopsychiatry, 1940, X, 
27—88. See especially the paper by J. K- Folsom and the discussion of it by Lawrence K. Frank. 

•Ralph Linton, “A Neglected Aspect of Social Organization,” Am. Soc. Rev., 1940, XLV, 870- 
886 . 

* Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies (New York: Wm. Morrow & 
Co., 1935). 

* W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modem Community (New Haven: Yale 

University Press, 1941). * 

* Caroline B. Zachry, Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence (New York: D. Appleton-Centuiy Co.. 
1940). 
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(2) Contacts among members of sub- 
culture groups which have differ- 
ent roles for the same age-sex 
categories. 

(3) Inconsistency in the response and 
expectations exhibited to the indi- 
vidual by members of his social 
world. 

II. The degree of adjustment to specified 
age-sex roles varies directly with the con- 
sistency with which others in the individual’s 
life situations exhibit to him the response 
called for by his role. 

III. When a society assigns or permits 
more than one role to a given age-sex cate- 
gorj', the degree of adjustment to the roles 
varies directly with the compatibility of the 
roles. 

lY. When incompatible roles belong to a 
given age-sex category, the degree of adjust- 
ment varies directly with the extent to 
which means exist for minimizing the overlap 
of situations calling for incompatible roles. 

V. The degree of adjustment varies in- 
directly with the discrepancy between the 
abilities of the individual and those required 
in the roles of a given age-sex category. 

VI. The degree of adjustment to the roles 
of specified age-sex categories varies directly 
with the extent to which the role permits 
the individual to realize the dominant goals 
set by his sub-cultural group. 

VII. When the role represents an excess 
of deprivation or frustration of dominant 
goal satisfactions adjustment varies directly 
with: 

A. The extent to which the frustrating role 
is defined as a path to another role which 
promises the desired gratifications, and/or 

•B. The accessibility of substitute grati- 
fications. 

The remaining propositions have to do 
with adjustment to transitions from one role 
to another. 

VIII. The degree of adjustment to a 
future role varies directly with the degree of 
clarity with which the future role is defined. 

IX. The degree of adjustment to a future 
role varies directly with the amount of op- 
portunity for: 

A. Emotionally intimate contact which 
allows identification with persons function- 
ing in the role. 

B. Imaginal or incipient rehearsal in tlfb 
future role, and 


C. Practice in the role through play or 
other similar activity. 

X. The degree of adjustment to a future 
role varies directly with the degree of im- 
portance attached to and the definiteness of 
the transitional procedures used by the 
society in designating the change in role. 

XI. The degree of adjustment to a future 
role varies directly with the completeness of 
the shift in the responses and expectations 
exhibited by the society to the individual 
in his new role. 

XII. Adjustment to more mature roles 
is aided rather than handicapped by occa- 
sional sanctioned regressions to less de- 
manding roles. 

It is my opinion that if these proposi- 
tions were put in the form of questions 
about any given cultural role, the answers 
would fairly precisely indicate the degree 
of adjustment which individuals are 
likely to make to such a role. The an- 
swers would also indicate the chief 
sources of the maladjustment. WTiat is 
more, if the propositions were applied as 
questions to the series of social roles com- 
prising a given social system, the answers 
would indicate the points in the social 
structure with the greatest hazards to 
social adjustment and the probable 
sources of such hazards. 

It is also my opinion that the proposi- 
tions provide a basis for asking questions 
which are capable of answers and, for the 
most part, reasonably precise if not 
actually quantitative answers. Obviously 
the propositions wiU have to be reduced 
to a series of properly weighted items if 
the implied relations are to be stated 
quantitatively. 

Each of the propositions implies a 
simple linear relationship. However, it is 
quite probable that there are limits be- 
yond which a linear relation does not 
exist. Furthermore, the factors said to 
affect adjustment operate simultaneously 
in a configuration and thus modify one 
another in their manifest effects. 

A cursory application of the proposi- 
tions to a few specific social categories 
will demonstrate their utility for analj'z- 
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ing the phenomena of social adjustment. 
For example, compare the results of such 
applications to the adolescent, the 3 ‘oung 
adult, the older adult, and the aged; or to 
the various prestige class ranks; or to 
categories such as those of the settled 
Yankee farmer and the middle class 
urban woman. If time permitted a de- 
tailed examination of such test applica- 
tions we could probably demonstrate 
that this frame of reference offers a 
fruitful approach to the whole question 
of social adjustment. 

Any discussion of adjustment not only 
involves problems of descriptive analysis 
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and interpretation but inevitablj’ leads 
to questions of value. Indeed, the im- 
plicit if not explicit motivation for each 
such descriptive anah'sis is the search 
for more desirable and rewarding social 
arrangements, as Mead’s excellent dis- 
cussion of sex and temperament *“ so 
amplj' demonstrates. The present pro- 
positions are not designed to deal with 
questions of relative desirability. How- 
ever, in so far as they aid in clarifying 
what is, they will serve to point to the 
instrumentalities for achieving what 
ought to be. 


3 . 

SEX ROLES IN POLYGYNOUS MORMON FAMILIES 


By Kimball Young 

In 1843, when Joseph Smith, the Mor- 
mon prophet, announced to his closest 
associates the “revelation on the eternitj- 
of the marriage covenant, including the 
plurality of wives,” he was met by a 
variety of reactions. The “Principle” of 
polygynous “celestial marriage” ran 
counter to some of the deepest values of 
the Latter-day Saints, and it was onlj' 
to be expected that manj' would respond 
negatively to such a revolutionary' idea. 
Yet, within a few j'ears, (he pattern w'as 
accepted by nearly all the Mormons and, 
practiced by a considerable fraction of 
them, but especially by those who held 
positions of social dominance. 

This striking intrusion of a deviant 
sexual and familial jrattern into Ameri- 
can life, which met with tremendous re- 
sistance from the outside, affords an 
excellent opportunity to examine a num- 
ber of points bearing on social-cultural 


change and on the personality manifesta- 
tions that are the psychological counter- 
parts or elements in this change. The 
aim of this study, in fact, is to describe 
and interpret certain attitudes and habits 
of individuals living in selected polygy- 
nous Mormon families. Such an inves- 
tigation should throw light on certain 
interrelations of culture and personality. 

Materl^ls -AND Methods 

The approach may be designated 
broadly as that of the life history or in- 
dividual case study. It is frankly quali- 
tative rather than quantitative, and the 
major concern is with the processes of 
interaction of persons as these influence 
the ideas, attitudes, habits, and values 
involved in the social role and status of 
given individuals. It is the author's con- 
Auction that such materials have value 
for the human sciences, even though 


From “Variations in Personality Manifestations in Mormon Polygynous Families” in Quinn 
McNemarandMaudA. Sherrill (eds.), Studies in Personality Contributedin Honor of Lewis il. Terman 
(New York; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1942). Reprinted by permission of the author and the publisher. 


Margaret Mead, op. cit., pp. xiii-xxii and 279-322. 
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they are not in a form amenable to quan- 
tification. Our interpretation must be 
made in terms of the interplay of persons 
within given social configurations, and 
such interpretations are made possible, 
in part, by concepts developed from case- 
study methods as they have been worked 
out in social psychology, clinical psy- 
chology, cultural anthropology, and dy- 
namic psychiatry. 

The basic data for this study consist of 
approximately 125 records of men and 
their families who lived at one time or 
another under Mormon polygyny. The 
material ranges from extensive interview 
notes and rather complete autobiograph- 
ical statements and diaries to sketchy 
and incomplete records .of interviews, 
brief biographies, letters, and other frag- 
mentary sources.^ No formal question- 
naire was employed, but the field workers 
followed a certain agreed-upon plan as 
to what pertinent data were to be col- 
lected whenever possible. Most of the 
autobiographical matter and the letters 
and diaries were, of course, written years 
ago, the most valuable of the documents 
during the very time when the practice 
was in full bloom. Although not always 
affording precise information, these data 
often proved most important in provid- 
ing background material and revealing 
the “spirit” of this novel enterprise. 

With respect to the nature and func- 
tion of personality, the writer follou's 
essentially the standpoint that he has 
indicated elsewhere.- With reference to 


our particular data, we shall discuss cer- 
tain motivations of individuals as these 
influence their role and status in the 
Mormon family and in the Mormon com 
munity. In turn, these matters will be 
related to ego security or insecurity, de- 
gree of self-esteem, and the manifesta- 
tions of aggressive or other behavior in 
the face of frustrations and the struggle 
for prestige and acceptable roles. In this 
analysis, attention will be given to the 
social-cultural configurations in which 
individual action takes place. Without 
this larger orientation, the individual’s 
motives and satisfactions, or lack of 
them, mean nothing. 

Role and Status of the Wives 

One of the foremost difficulties that 
confronted a wife in a polygynous fam- 
ily arose out of the breakdown of certain 
of the basic features of monogamy. In 
the traditional American marriage, there 
had been developed a certain linkage of 
patriarchal control with romantic love. 
This implied relatively free choice of 
mates on-grounds of mutual attraction, 
predicated in part on sexual appeal; it 
involved an idea of constancy, fidelity, 
complete attention of one spouse to the 
other, and emotional security. These, in 
turn, implied certain roles and statuses. 
Among the roles was the duty or respon- 
sibility to serve the husband, which en- 
tailed certain corresponding privileges 
•within this framework of obligation. 
Thus, in the case of the woman, status 


^ In the collection of the data, the author was assisted by J. Edward Hulett, Jr., and Faye Ollerton. 
He wishes also to thank the Social Science Research Council and the graduate school of the University 
of Wisconsin for grants-in-aid during the years 1935-1939, which provided funds for some of the 
fieldwork involved. 

In addition to the specific data compiled by the writer and his field assistants, all three workers 
made daily notes of their conversations and contacts with individuals who were living or had lived 
under the plural-marriage system. The participant-observer technique was important, and we have 
in this study an excellent illustration of the role of the interviewer and observer as an instrument 
not only of collection but of meaningful interpretation of the data. This is not the occasion to defend 
this standpoint and method, which obviously lead over from strict objectivity toward the art of han- 
dling individuals and of using inferences not always supported by completely demonstrable and self- 
evident data. [See Kimball Young, Personality and Problems of Adjustment (New York: F. S. Crofts 
& Co. 1940), pp. 253-258; and G. W. Allport, Personality: A Psychological Interpretation (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1937).] 

• See Young, op. cit., especially chs. 4, 7, 9, and lOi 
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was assured through the performance of 
her major adult functions in her capacity 
of wife, mother, helpmate, and compan- 
ion. The husband’s role was not only 
that of fathering his children, but of 
being provider and disciplinarian. He 
furnished the basic economic security 
and authority. The sanctions for these 
functions rested not only on the mores 
but on the law. The legitimacy of the 
sexual expression and of the children, as 
members of family and community, was 
taken for granted. Moreover, there was 
a cultural expectancy or approval of such 
emotional-aggressive expressions as jeal- 
ousy and envy on the part of the wife if 
and when her traditional role and status 
were threatened. These sentiments rep- 
resented potential or anticipatory reac- 
tions toward any efforts to dislodge her 
from her security, possessive rights and 
duties, and other customary appurte- 
nances. 

This, at least, is the idealized picture 
of interspouse relations in monogamy. 
Moreover, the powerful sanctions of the 
Christian church, with few deviant in- 
stances, had for hundreds of years been 
deeply imbedded in our cultural condi- 
tioning. Approved maritd relations of 
any other pattern were hard to imagine. 

Within this broader cultural setting of 
Mormonism were other concepts and 
practices that must be noted if we would 
understand fully the meaning of plural 
marriage for the individuals involved.^ 
In the family life, the Mormons accepted 
and extended the patriarchal sj’stem. 
On the religious side, the males were ac- 
corded the rights and duties of the di- 
vinely established priesthood — the lower, 
or Aaronic, and the higher, or Melchise- 
dek, and women could attain salvation 
by becoming members of the church — 
though repentance, baptism, and the 
“laying on of hands for the gift of the 
Holy Ghost.” For them, however, the 


full glory in this life and in the hereafter 
could be obtained only through certain 
sacred rituals performed “by those in 
authority” involving marriage for “time 
and eternity.” These marriages linked 
the wife to the husband forever and made 
it possible for her to share in his status 
during this life and in the next. But such 
status was not complete or satisfactory 
to God unless the woman bore many 
children not only “ to people and replen- 
ish the earth” but also to afford the 
waiting souls in heaven an opportunity 
to take on the flesh and go through the 
“probation” of living on the earth.® 

Mormon polygyny was superimposed 
on this theological pattern. It was first 
enunciated in 1843 by Joseph Smith to 
his closest followers and members of the 
hierarchy, whence it spread but slowly 
among Ae rank and file of the church. 
“Gentile” or non-Mormon opposition 
to the practice, however, was a factor in 
driving the Mormons out of Illinois, and 
it was not until 1853, in the distant 
reaches of the Great Basin, that the 
“Principle” was finally publicly ac- 
knowledged. The new doctrine became 
integrated into the older theology. 
Higher glory for the man was obtainable 
through plural wifehood and the pro- 
duction of many children. Polygynous 
women were promised greater rewards 
than their monogamous sisters. 

On the other hand, this novel pattern 
involved certain alterations in the older 
forms of matrimony and family life. 
Theoretically, the new pattern necessi- 
tated the disappearance or decline of 
some aspects of monogamous romantic 
love as a basis for wedlock. Ideally, at 
least, there was set up a system of equal 
status among two or more wives, which 
was applicable to emotional as well as to 
economic needs. But the new scheme 
gave no recognition to jealousy and envy 
— long-accepted bulwarks of monogamy. 


> It is impossible to elaborate the whole Mormon egchatology, but it is important to note tte stress 
1 large families, on many wives, and, on a projection of these concepts into the future life, when 
'omen would go on bearing not mundane but spiritual beings, who, in turn, would be bom in the fle^. 
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Monogamous marriage, supported as it 
was, of course, by outside legal sanctions, 
remained for the Mormons a religious 
sacrament. On the other hand, polygyny 
meant a complete abandonment of the 
secular, i.e., legal, sanctions of marriage, 
child status, and property rights. These 
were replaced by sacred or ecclesiastical 
sanctions. This loss of support from legal- 
istic as well as traditional Christian 
grounds doubtless influenced the adop)- 
tion of plural marriage by particular in- 
dividuals. It must never be forgotten 
that the Mormons were a cultural island 
within the larger world of American 
society. Yet all the usual legal sanctions 
regarding property, contract, police 
power, community controls, as well as 
those relating more directly to marriage 
and childbearing and child rearing were, 
in large part, carried over into the Mor- 
mon pattern, since, as a cultural island, 
Mormondom was never fully isolated* 
from the gentile world around it.* The 
whole course of polygyny was influenced 
not only by the historical carry-over from 
gentile America but by continuing con- 
tact between the Mormons and non- 
Mormons. 

With this brief background on the re- 
lation of plural wifehood to Mormon 
theology, let us examine the manner in 
which the new pattern worked out in the 
lives of given individuals. 

As pointed out, in Mormondom as 
elsewhere, we had a combination of 
monogamy and polygyny. There was 
always the monogamous pattern as a 
frame of reference, competing, as it were, 
with the novel one. Actually, too, the 
wives for the most part began with 
monogamy in which the romantic pat- 


tern — at least as an ideal — ^must have 
had its effects.® This meant that the in- 
terspouse adjustment usually began in 
the monogamous tradition and custom, 
even though, as sometimes happened, the 
spouses recognized that subsequently 
the husband might add other wives to 
his domestic menage. 

In theory, at least, when this day 
arrived, the first wife was supposed to 
give her consent to the plural marriage. 
(So, too, certain higher authorities in the 
church were to approve the same.) There 
are instances in which the first wife 
overtly encouraged the plural marriage. 
In many cases, however, she was in- 
formed of the matter only after com- 
plete arrangements for the additional 
wife had been made. In others, she was 
informed only after the fait accompli; 
sometimes months or years elapsed be- 
fore she knew that her husband had ac- 
quired another wife.® 

Even though the church dogma in- 
sisted on the theory of equality, in actual 
practice it was difficult to maintain. The 
first wife often attempted to keep her 
traditional, monogamously oriented role 
and status, and there usually arose a 
struggle among the wives for ascendancy. 
In some instances, there was a form of 
subordination of the plural wives to the 
first one. Such matters as the older ro- 
mantic hold of the first wife, her long- 
accustomed habit of domination, her 
property rights (after all, only she was 
the legal wife in the eyes of the law), and 
her awareness of having legitimate chil- 
dren were important items psychologi- 
cally in supporting her claims. Here we 
witness a good illustration of the com- 
petition of the old and new cultural pat- 


« The impact of the larger America on Mormon polygjmy is ably discussed \i-ith reference to pulilic 
opimon by Paul W. Tappan, Mormon-gentile conflict: a study of the influences of public opinion on 
in-group versus out-group interactions with special reference to polygamy. Unpublished doctor’s 
thesis, Wisconsin, 1939. 

' There were some instances in which a man’s initial marriage venture was marked by his marrying 
two wives on the same day. I have, altogether, a half dozen instances of this in my field notes. But on 
the whole, this procedure was unusual. 

‘ These latter instances usually had some specific justification, such as the avoidance of publicity 
lest the tcderal othaals arrest the husband and/or the plural wife. 
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terns. In spite of preaching and theology, 
the first wife had the whole weight of 
monogamous tradition on her side. More- 
over, in spite of acceptance of the “Prin- 
ciple” by the plural wives, most of them 
had been conditioned to the same monog- 
amous frame of reference, and, in spite 
of their conscious protests to the con- 
trary, they doubtless carried with them 
the emotional conviction of the essential 
moral rightness of monogamy and all 
that it implied.^ Some of these matters 
will become more obvious if we now ex- 
amine a series of instances that reveal 
the competition for dominance and the 
implications of this struggle on the sense 
of security or insecurity. 

In many cases, the legal status of the 
first wife, the fact that she lived in a 
better house than other wives, was older 
and more experienced, often combined to 
lend further support to her dominance. 
Though by no means a universal prac- 
tice, the husband frequently brought 
visiting church dignitaries home to din- 
ner or for lodging at the first wife’s home. 
Then, too, during the “Underground,” 
the need for secrecy as to plural mar- 
riage was increased, and this itself pro- 
vided a situation favoralilc to the reten- 
tion of first place by the legal wife. On 
the other hand, the “raids” enhanced 
the insecurity of the plural wives in- 
volved. Often these women put up with 
great physical discomfort and developed 
a keen sense of inferiority. Others 
proudly assumed their role as e\’idence 
that they were performing God’s assign- 
ment in thus being “persecuted for the 
Gospel’s sake.” 

In some instances, the ascendancy- 
subordination relationship was more ob- 
viously accepted by the plural wife, 
although not without some emotional 


discomfort. The case of the William W. 
family is in point. 

W.’s first wife Mary, whom he married 
in 1860, at the age of 29, was 4 years his 
senior. She was a strong, competent woman 
of Swiss peasant background. Six children 
were born during the next 12 years. During 
this time, W. accumulated considerable 
property and became locally prominent as 
a church leader. In 1872, he married a 
20-year-old girl, Florence D. His first wife 
thoroughly agreed to this and always ra- 
tionalized polygyny in terms of “sacrifice” 
for the “Principle.” 

Although the husband remained the 
patriarch of both families within the general 
framework of harmony, a definite superi- 
ority-dependency pattern developed. In the 
words of one of the second wife’s daughters, 
it was a sort of mother-daughter relation- 
ship. I'he first wife set a pace in work and 
management that the second could not 
match. As a son of Florence put it, “Father 
pbviously could do nothing about this situa- 
tion. .Auntie was pretty much in charge, and 
mother wouldn’t complain, so father perhaps 
hardly suspected that anything was wrong.” 
In fact, Florence in time tended to lose what- 
ever initiative she had possessed and more 
and more assumed a passive role, one that, 
however, left her decidedly unhappy. As the 
son remarked, “ She had no status in public. 
If there was ever a question of father’s ap- 
pearing in public with a wife, he appeared 
with his first wife, and Florence came with 
her children unattended.” The informant 
commented that as a lad he could “never 
understand why he always went with his 
, mother while Aunt Mary went with father.” 

« 

In this case, the overt accommodation 
to superior-inferior status was so suc- 
cessfully achieved that none of the chil- 
dren probed beneath the external evi- 
dence of compatibility until they were 
quite mature. 

In the absence of strong ambitions or 


irn.- IJ f i,.,r,orf:rnlnrlv true of those who entered into the system from monogamous 

to,h.Bd^ ioo-»ho mr. Imuglt u«n thoK to monc®to» 

judgment as to whether they marriages were moniga- 

households. Moreover, it must not be forgotten tnat ^ v ihP‘ mo&t desirable 

mous, so that this always remained the dominant pattern, though not offiaaUy the most desitawe. 
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aggressive desires for high status, it was 
possible in some instances for the various 
wives to work out a situation in which 
none of them was accorded persistent 
superiority. In some cases, this became 
almost a sister-sister relationship, in 
which, under the religious faith in the 
“Principle” and a fair degree of equali- 
tarian treatment from the husband, there 
was general harmony. In such families, 
moreover, there was often a distinctive 
division of labor — each wife undertaking 
certain definite functions. Also, it is the 
author’s impression from the data that, 
in such instances, when the families were 
not in too close personal contact, these 
relations worked out more satisfactorily, 
e.g., in those situations where one wife 
lived on the farmstead outside the •v’il- 
lage and the other wife resided in the 
village itself. 

Thus, it is clear that in many families 
the first wife maintained the highest po* 
sition, abetted as she was by legality of 
her position and that of her children and 
by property rights and other securities. 
Moreover, in spite of many protestations 
to the contrary — and there are many in- 
stances of such verbal contentions — the 
hold that this monogamous pattern had 
on the Mormons is further evidenced by 
the development of the practice of a 
legal marriage to the plural wife next in 
line if and when the first wife should die. 
Such a step protected her and her chil- 
dren as legal heirs for a share of the 
property of the husband and father. It 
also gave to this wife the traditional 
sanctions of legitimacy and public status. 
Yet the husband did not always accede 
to this practice. 

From a social-psychological stand- 
point, it seems to the author that this 
inclination to secure a legal foundation 
of marriage was more than a strictly 
utilitarian device to protect their would- 
be property rights and legitimize their 
children. It symbolizes the fact that, in 
spite of verbal assertion and concrete 
overt efforts to adapt themselves to 


polygyny, they still retained emotionally 
many reservations about it. They found 
in such a legal step a support that 
tended to provide a needed supplement 
to that received from the community 
or from their own inner convictions. 
After all, such striking alterations in 
sexual values and in the habits of affec- 
tion as are implied in polygyny are not 
to be acquired so quickly as the conscious 
declarations of adherence to the “Prin- 
ciple” might lead one to believe. 

The Mormon polygynous system, 
throughout its entire history, was a 
rather unstable institution. Not only was 
there great variation in the manner in 
which the interspouse relations were 
worked out in practice but there was 
never any too great assurance that a 
given family configuration, once in oper- 
ation, would remain constant for any 
fixed time and place. This meant, there- 
fore, that the individuals involved were 
always exposed to a certain threat to 
their accepted role and status, i.e., psy- 
chologically to their ego security and 
self-esteem. Sometimes the replacement 
of the first wife by a second was accom- 
plished without much overt evidence of 
strain. In other situations, there was a 
great deal of emotional distress and 
aggressive bitterness. 

In contrast to a relatively mild adjust- 
ment, we find others in which there was 
much overt antagonism. Sometimes this 
iwas obvious from the very inception of 
the plural marriage. In other cases, the 
conflict developed gradually. A some- 
what tragic but withal amusing instance 
is the following: 

Mr. A. A.’s first wife was strongly op- 
posed to his taking a second wife, especially 
one so much younger — at least this was the 
rationalization. The husband provided a 
new home for his second wife and planned to 
take her there when they returned from Salt 
Lake City, where the couple repaired for a 
proper ecclesiastical marriage. On the return 
trip, by team, they stopped with friends of 
the husband who had helped promote the 
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polyg>'nous match. Rather late at night, the 
couple continued on their journey to their 
new home. When they arrived, they found 
the place locked and barred. On breaking in, 
they found that all the furnishings had been 
removed. They had to return to the home of 
the friend, who took them in for the balance 
of the night. As the husband suspected, this 
was more than a mere joke and had been 
managed by the other wife, who uied this 
device as a form of revenge on her husband. 

In a good many instances, the conflict 
became so intense that complete separa- 
tion was the only evident solution. The 
following is from the life historj- of 
]\Ir. Z., whose first marriage occurred in 
1842, when he was 20 years of age. His 
second marriage took place in 1862, when 
his first family was pretty well grown up. 
He writes: 

After I had entered into the Celestial 
order of marriage, my first wife became very 
dissatisfied and jealous, and wanted to take 
her children to live by themselves. I was 
Sony to have such a thing done, but as 
matters were getting worse, 1 thought it 
better for her, and also for me. I divided 
the property, and they have increased in 
property, having lived and worked by the 
cooperative principle. 

Still another interpersonal pattern in 
plural marriage consisted in a kind of 
progression in the position of dominance 
in terms of successiv'e marriages. 

In the case of L., the father is reported to 
have always had a strong interest in young 
women. He did not marry his first plural 
wife, however, until he was 49 j'ears of age, 
and, in the words of one informant, a 
daughter of the first wife, this marriage 
‘•nearly killed mother.” Her affection for 
her husband seemed to be suppressed rather 
completely after that, and she remarked that 
she “didn’t care how many women he mar- 
ried.” Nine years later, L. was ready to try 
a third matrimonial venture, and on this 
occasion it w'as the second wife, Julia, who 
suffered intensely. But she got little or no 
comfort from Annie, the first wife, who took 
occasion to remind her how she felt when L. 
had married the second time. Julia, in turn, 


“never acted the same toward father again, 
and besides she always manifested a nasty 
attitude toward LueUa, the third wife, who 
supplanted her.” 

In another instance, the husband took 
on six wives altogether and, like L., ap- 
peared to be a man easily “infatuated” 
by attractive young women. There was 
in these cases a kind of “hierarchy of 
heartbreak,” as one informant put it, in 
each instance the newest wife replacing 
the others in the husband’s affections 
and taking for a time the position of 
highest status. 

It is already clear that wide diver- 
gences in the form of interspouse adjust- 
ment occurred, including both a wide 
variety in motivation and in occasion 
for getting, holding, and losing particular 
roles and high status. Let us examine 
still other devices for maintaining pres- 
tige. some culturally accepted, others 
riot. 

There were a number of accepted 
ways of keeping a dominant position in 
the household, many of tbemj of course, 
carried over from monogamy, such as the 
right to serve and to be a helpmate. In 
the traditional patriarchal family, the 
wife is accorded a certain status if she is 
a thrifty and tidy household manager. 
In some instances, a sharp rivalry sprang 
up among the plural wives in their efforts 
to outdo each other in these matters and 
thus to accumulate a certain kudos from 
the husband — a prestige that, as a rule, 
was supported by the broader commu- 
nity approval. 

In the case of W. W., for example, the 
right to play the role of helpmate of the 
husband was for years the most concrete 
evidence of the second wife's status. The 
informant, a daughter, said that her mother 
“was a very fine- seamstress and always 
made father’s shirts.’’ Regarding the division 
of time, she remarked, “Father divided his 
time between the wives by 2-week intervals. 
During his stay the wife he was visiting did 
all his washing and other services. I have 
seen my mother in tears because father 
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didn’t bring his laundry for her to do. She 
was so afraid she hadn’t done it right last 
time.” 

These matters took on profound sym- 
bolic significance of security. The in- 
formant in the J. case proudly remarked, 
“Father always considered mother’s 
place ‘home.’ He kept his clothes there.” 
Loss of status was often indicated by 
some shift in just such day-by-day rou- 
tine. The informant of M. M., a prom- 
inent Saint, states: 

“The first wife was a very dominant per- 
son w'ho kept her perogatives by running 
her husband’s affairs in his absence. Also, 
as day-by-day evidence of her status, she 
acted as custodian of her husband’s Sunday 
clothes; she did his laundry; and he always 
went to her house for his Sunday bath. In 
1896, he married his fifth wife, described as 
“an entrancing widow” who had consider- 
able money. She built a fine new home for 
her husband with modem plumbing and 
other conveniences. This fifth marriage was 
a severe blow to the first wife, because, 
among other changes, M. M. took his 
Sunday clothes to the new home and began 
to use the modern bath facilities there. Not 
only did the first wife lose caste by this 
marriage but Cecelia, the fourth, also 
strongly resented M. M.’s marrying the 
widow, since Cecelia lost her somewhat 
favorable status as the youngest wife.” 

Because of a variety of factors, such 
as division of time of husband among 
the wives and disparate households, the 
discipline of the children tended to be 
taken over by the mothers. Of course, in 
some families the paternal authority re- 
mained supreme and at times very 
severe. At the other extreme was the 
father who took almost no direct respon- 
sibility for controlling or training his 
children. Thus, one son of a polygynous 
family reports that each wife developed 
her own devices for managing the chil- 
dren: 

There was never any corporal punish- 
ment in the R. R. families. The mothers 
taught the children to respect their father 


and never overmled any decision of his. 
However, the children almost invariably 
went to their mothers for advice, counsel, 
or permission to do things. Doubtless this 
practice arose, in part, because the father 
was so seldom at home. 

The fact that the home management 
and the discipline and training of the 
young children lay so largely in the 
hands of the wives gave them consider- 
able personal satisfaction and sense of 
importance. There is some evidence of 
rivalry regarding these matters, just as 
there was with regard to capacity as a 
housekeeper. The wives often vied with 
each other for approval from the husband 
and community with respect to their 
children’s manners, health, and willing- 
ness to work. 

Note has already been made of the 
fact that striving for personal status and 
ego assurance was bound up with the 
struggle for economic security. Since the 
plural wife had no legal rights to inher- 
itance, it became all the more essential 
that the wives secure land and other 
property from their husbands that would 
afford them a certain economic backlog 
in case of the husband’s death. It was a 
common practice for the husband to 
deed a home and smaU parcel of land to 
each wife. In some families, he even gave 
them rather considerable properties. But 
in other cases, he retained a rather firm 
hand on the economic sources of control. 

The general theory of polygyny was 
that the husband should provide for his 
wives equally in all things, physical and 
psychological, but it was obviously not 
possible to do so. Although in most of 
my cases, the husbands appear to have 
made such an effort with respect to 
property, the wives themselves used 
economic as well as other means to es- 
tablish their prestige and to build up 
their sense of self-esteem. Not only was 
high status marked by living in a good 
house and having sufficient economic re- 
sources for the family and for occasional 
entertainment, but the struggle to get 
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economic security led the wives to seek 
various means of money-making on their 
own initiative. The simttlesl form of this 
was the selJiug of milk, eggs, and garden 
produce. A.S a rule, this did not mean 
much more than pin money, but it did 
s}-mbolizc a certain independence. The 
case of Q. illustrates the matter: 

Seven ycajrs after hi-, second marriage, 
Qf moved both families to a loO-aerc farm, 
Vihere he built two identical adobe hoii'-cs 
about 75 yardr- apart. Each house had a 
garden and chicken coop. There was a single 
granan’, and the father and the boys 
operated the farm. 

Each wife had her own flock of chickens, 
turkeys, and geese. Each also owned a 
number of cows; the calves and dairj' prod- 
ucts belonged to the wife whose stock pro- 
duced them. Feed for the animaL- was taken 
from the common granaiy or bam. ‘Tt cost 
the wives nothing,’' as the informant re- 
marked. 

The energj- of the wife determined the 
extent of her financial success from her 
garden, poultry-, and livestock. The first wife 
did veij' well; the second was much less 
adequate. The former, having more ready 
cash, bought better clothes for her children. 
To this the second wile would protest. With- 
out sufficient funds from her own enterprises, 
she nagged Q. until he bought her children 
things as good ‘"out of his own pocket."’ 
There was no overt strife, however. Her 
technique consisted simply in letting her 
husband know that “Sally- had nothing to 
wear to Sunday school,” whereas Julia had 
a new dress. As a rule, Sally got the new 
'dress. 

In a number of families, a wife who 
was a good seamstress or milliner or 
weaver might set herself up in such 
handicraft and often was able to sup- 
plement the family's income consider- 
ably as well as to give herself a sense of 
freedom. 

Housekeeping, management of chil- 
dren, and a certain amount of economic 
self-sufficiency, constituted factors for 
creating and maintaining ego status. 


I’hreats to liigli ■yfatus were, as we h.ave 
seen, met in various ways; some of the 
devices even represented divergences 
from the expccterl polygynous pattem- 
ing. In particular, the place of more or 
less direct sex appeal, of jealousv and 
onvx'. and of certain overt manifestations 
of aggression will be noted. 

.Although polygyny- carried over from 
monogamy certain romantic patterns in 
■which more or less rlirect sexual appteal 
played a part, it must be recalled that 
under the traditional pietistic Christian 
theory- and under the impact of the 
strong patriarchal and priestly sy-stem of 
the Mormons, ihc direct sexual elements 
■were oibcially, at least, somow'hat dis- 
regarded. There has been much discus- 
sion of Mormon poh-gy-ny as if it rep- 
resented an extension of the erotic 
interest of leaders and men of property 
in young and beaniiful women. No 
doubt direct sexual ap]-)eal had its place, 
especially in those instances in yvhich 
men well past 40 married young yvives, 
but it yvould be a mistake to assume that 
plural marriage is to be e.xplained on this 
basis. M. R. Werner, in fact, has aptly 
dubbed it “Puritan polygamy,” mean- 
ing thereby that the plural households 
■wore in effect merely extensions of a 
strict puritanical monogamy.'* 

.\lthough the courtship patterns 
ranged all the way- from the mildly ro- 
mantic to the highly utilitarian, in yvhich 
tlie match yvas to all intents and purposes 
made by the parents of the girl and the 
would-bc husband, the employ-ment after 
marriage of direct sexual appeal through 
clothes, conversation, coy-ncss, and the 
usual techniques of romantic love often 
set up tremendous resistances on the 
part of the competing wives. If this sort 
of thing became loo obvious, it might 
also bring down ridicule and other fonns 
of disapproval on the man. The impress 
of the official dogma was such that the 
community members — ^whether them- 


See M. R. Werner, Brigham Tottng (New York: Hsuxourt, Brace & Co., 1925), cspeciaUy ch. 7. 
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selves from monogamous or polygynous 
households — tended to apply the official 
criteria to particular cases. A young man 
who was kept from marrying an attrac- 
tive woman by her marriage to an older 
and prosperous polygamist might easily 
disapprove of the very sexual romantic 
reactions of this woman toward her new 
husband, which, had they been applied 
to him in monogamy, would have been 
approved by himself and by the com- 
munity. 

In the same manner, the use of jeal- 
ousy and envy — the twin tools of con- 
trol in monogamy — became disapproved 
of with reference to plural families. This 
type of behavior sometimes broke out 
within the family circle, though with far 
less frequency than one might imagine 
possible among people who had been 
brought up in a monogamous society. 
The jealousy and envy tended to be sup- 
pressed, and the aggression that accumur 
lated therefrom was usually directed 
elsewhere. 

In a few instances, plural wives risked 
using charm and romantic appeals out- 
side the family in order to arouse a hus- 
band’s jealousy in the hope of gaining 
his favor. In the case of M., the husband 
had three wives. He was a rather severe 
disciplinarian and at times avoided his 
wives. After the death of the first wife, 
the second, Clara, became the dominant 
spouse. 

Clara was an easygoing, jolly, attractive 
woman who enjoyed attending social gath- 
erings, dances, picnics, etc., in the com- 
munity. Because of the husband’s rather 
severe and restrictive attitudes, she took to 
planning parties and other affairs for the 
nights when he was with his other wife. She 
liked to go to “basket parties” and dances, 
and at the basket parties she always brought 
her own basket and had as gay a time as 
any young and unmarried woman there. 
She would flirt in a mild way and always 
insisted that the young -man who bought 
her basket should take her home after the 
party. The husband disapproved of this, blit 
she persisted in such practices. 


Although such conduct might amuse 
some of the younger members of the 
community and lead to some gossip 
about how a certain wife was making 
her husband jealous, there was always 
the likelihood that the husband would 
take severe measures, even going so far 
as to divorce the wife. Nothing of this 
sort happened in the case just cited, but 
it was not wise procedure in such a 
society. 

As we look over the entire array of 
cases, then, we find a wide range of 
adaptation. In a large number, there is 
full faith in plural wifehood. It is well 
accepted, at least at the conscious level. 
In others, there is more overt resentment, 
exemplified in the struggle for status, in 
jealousy and envy, and in open quarrel- 
ing. Finally, there were a few extreme 
adaptations, such as “flight” into in- 
validism, alcoholism, and psychopathol- 
ogy. The overt adjustments are no dif- 
ferent from those found in monogamy; 
but they have a somewhat different 
source and a somewhat different meaning 
for the individuals concerned. 

It is clear that this system, in spite of 
its conscious acceptance, in spite of its 
religio-emotional quality or faith, in- 
duced a great deal of anxiety and dis- 
organization in many of the participants. 
For many, the “Principle” was not suffi- 
cient to overcome the power of long- 
established attitudes and values. Yet a 
large number of the participants appar-, 
ently took on the new ideas and prac- 
tices without much strain, and it would 
be a mistake to assume that the practice 
was always purchased at a high emo- 
tional price. In the first place, intense 
emotional conversion or reconditioning 
that characterized full acceptance of the 
divine mission of Joseph Smith and 
Brigham Young and all that this implied 
as to obedience, ritual, and everyday 
living could and did carry along with it 
full emotional and behavioral acceptance 
of polygyny. In addition, the system may 
have some biological foundations that 
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cannot be gainsaid. Certainly there is no 
evidence that man is instinctively a 
monogamous animal or innately given 
over to jealousy or possessiveness. On 
the contrary, there are many data from 
many primitives and from our anthro- 
poid relatives to support the idea of 
polygamous contacts. One might raise 


the question — the problem of sex ratios 
being neglected for the nonce — whether 
polygyny might not provide as sound a 
biosocial foundation for society as a 
rigidly monogamous one. Once the cul- 
tural patterns were well grounded, many 
of the distresses noted from the Mormon 
data might well disappear. 


4 . 

CHANGES IN SEX GROUPINGS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 

By y. L. Moreno 


The growth of the individual organism 
as a unity from simpler to more highly 
differentiated levels is well recognized. 
But tie development of a society of in- 
dividuals is still problematic. Does 
society change only, or does it grow? 
Both points of view have found advo- 
cates. It is similar with other general 
assumptions, as, that civilizations grow 
and decline (Spengler) or that they are 
ever-changing, their form conditioned 
by economic forces (Manx). The ques- 
tion is if these processes must take their 
course of necessity or if they are subject- 
able to control. Experimentation only 
can decide, a form of sociogenetic experi- 
ment which begins to work with the 
simplest groups first and step by step 
approaches more complc.x ones. It must 
be understood that when wx say higher 
and lower differentiation we do not imply 
any judgment of value (good or bad) as, 
for instance, that a more highly differ- 
entiated group is an improved group, a 
less differentiated, an impaired group. 
We are only expressing varying levels of 
differentiation as they are found in the 
structures and as they are related to 
different criteria. 


At first the test was arranged for 
groups of babies from birth on, all par- 
ticipants of any one group being on the 
same age level. The babies were placed 
in close proximity in the same room in 
vthich they were and had been living 
since birth. The objective of the study 
was to ascertain what types of structures 
appear earliest in the evolution of groups 
during the first three years of life. The 
infant-to-infant relations were observed. 
The point was not whether the reactions 
of each individual were a really social re- 
sponse or not but primarily if group 
organization resulted from the accumu- 
lative effect of their interaction and 
what forms it took. The main lines of 
development may be summarized as fol- 
, lows: a stage of organic isolation from 
birth on, a group of isolated individuals 
each fully self-absorbed; a stage of hori- 
zontal differentiation of structure from 
about 20-28 weeks on, when the babies 
begin to react towards each other, the 
factor of physical proximity and physical 
distance making respectively for psycho- 
logical proximity or psychological dis- 
tance, the “acquaintance” beginning 
with neighbors first, — a horizontal dif- 


From J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive P A New Approach to the Problem of Human Interrdations 
(Washington: Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, No, 58, 1934). Reprinted by per- 
mission of the author and the Beacon House, publishers. 
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Fio. 1. Structure of a kindergarten. 15 boys and 18 girls. TJnchoscn 9, RS, KV, FE, MA, 
TO, AS, RG, SI, PR; Pairs 3, AL-IVB, WB-SN, SN-LW; Stars, (Centers of Attractions), 
PG, SX, MR; Chains (of relationships), 0; Triangles, 0; Inter-sexual Attractions, 19. 


f erentiation of structure ; a stage of vertical 
differentiation of structure from about 40- 
42 weeks on, when one or another infant 
commands disproportionate attention 
shifting the distribution of emotion 
within the group from the horizontal to 
a vertical differentiation of structure, the 
group which had been up to this point 
equally “levelled,’' developing more 
prominent and less prominent members, 
a “top” and a “bottom.” No one stage 
appears to function exclusively at any 
one level: there appears to be a “hang- 
over.” This phenomenon seems to ac- 
count largely for the growing complexity 
of organization which one meets with at 
the higher chronological age levels. 

As the next step the sociometric t«st 
was given to the boys and girls of all 


classes from the kindergarten through 
the 8th grade in a public school. It was 
required to choose among their class- 
mates those whom each wants to have 
stay in the same classroom and to sit 
near him. A quantitative analysis of their 
choices revealed that the attractions be- 
tween the sexes, boys choosing girls and 
girls choosing boys, was highest in 
kindergarten and 1st grade, 25 percent 
and 27 percent respectively of all the 
choices made; that this ratio of attraction 
fell in the 2d grade to 16^ percent; in the 
3rd grade, to 8^ percent; in the 4th 
■grade, to 2^ percent, its lowest level; 
showed a slight increase in the 5 th, 6th, 
and 7th grades with 4 percent, 31 per- 
cent, and 3 percent, respectively; and 
gained an increase in the 8th grade with 
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Fig. 2. Class structure, 6th grade. 18 boys and 21 girls. Unclioscn, 6, FS, HD, ML, GA, BR, 
WL, Pairs, 26, WL-WT, WT-SH, GO-TI, GO-GI,TI-GI, PI-WI, PI-SH, NL-PI, YG-FR, 
YG-SH, SH-FR, DM-.AL, SL-BY, SL-LP, LP-BY, FE-TU, TU-KR, NS-HI, HR-AR, 
OE-AR, OE-CL, CL-KR, KN-PT, WL-LY, CA-SH, KR-HD; Stars, 1, OE; Chains, 2, 
LY-WL-WT-SH-CA, HR-AR-OE-SL-KR; Triangles, 3, YG-FR-SH, GO-TI-Gl, SL- 
LP-BL; Inter-sexual Attractions, 0. 


8 percent. It revealed a greater initiative 
on the part of girls, more girls choosing 
boys than boys choosing girls, in the 
kindergarten, 15 percent versus 10 per- 
cent. From the 1st grade up to the 5th 
grade, however, the initiative of boys in 
choosing girls is about twice as great as 
that of girls in choosing bo 3 ’S. In the 6th, 
7th, and 8th grades boys and girls are 
about equal. 

As a consequence of the test given to 
these pupils a complex structure of the 
class organization was uncovered, widely 
differing from the prevalent one. A num- 


ber of pupils remained unchosen, or 
isolated; a number chose each other, 
forming mutual pairs, triangles, or 
chains; others attracted so many choices 
that they captured the center of the 
stage like stars. 

The number of individuals isolated, 
that is, unchosen by their own class- 
mates, fluctuated between 15 percent 
and 35 percent in the various classes. 
The number of isolated was highest in 
the kindergarten. This percentage de- 
creased gradually from the 2nd grade on 
to the 7th grade: 28 percent, 2nd grade; 
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Fig. 3. Class structure, 8th grade. 22 boys and 22 girls. Unchoscn, 12, KP, GL, SN, LI, SL, 
MT, KE, SO, ZL, KI, HA, RA; Pairs, 13, BT-MR, SM-SK, GI-ZF, HF-MM, MM-YD, 
HF-YD, ZF-PR, BT-KR, GL-PL, SE-HR, HS-OI, BA-ML, FN-LR; Stars, 2, SM, PL; 
Chains, 0; Triangle, 1, HF-MM- YD; Inter-sexual Attractions, 8. 


26 percent, 3rd grade; 18 percent, 4th 
grade; 15 percent, 5th grade; 19 percent, * 
6th grade; 20 percent, 7th grade; 18 per- 
cent, 8th grade. The percentage of mu- 
tual pairs was lowest in the kindergarten, 

7 percent; rose slowly to 9 percent in the 
1st grade; to 13 percent in the 2nd grade; 
to 18 percent in the 3rd grade; to 20 per- 
cent in the 4th grade; and reached its 
highest point in the 5th grade, 27 per- 
cent. In the 6th grade it fell one point, 
to 26 percent; fell another point in the 
7th grade, to 25 percent; and in the 8th 
grade, fell to 20 percent. The forming of 
more complicated structures, such as 


triangles, chains, etc., was lowest in the 
kindergarten and 1st grade, here they 
were totally absent; and rose slowly to 
reach the highest point in the 7tli and 
8th grades in which more than half of 
the pupils participated in them. 

Parallel with the test given to the 
pupils, a judgment test was given to 
their teachers. Each teacher was asked 
to write the name of the boy and the girl 
in her classroom who she would judge 
would receive most of the choices from 
their classmates and the two who would 
receive next most; also the name of the 
boy and the girl whom she would judge 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL TEST 

Quantitative Analysis of Choices between the Sexes in the Grades 
OF A PiTRiic School 


Of all choices made: 

Boys chose 
girls, percent 

Girls chose 
boys, percent 

Both sexes, 
percent 

Kindergarten 

10.0 

15.0 

25.0 

1st Grade 

19.0 

8.0 

27.0 

2nd Grade 

10.0 

6.5 

16.5 

3rd Grade 

3.S 

5.0 

8.5 

4th Grade 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

Sth Grade 

1.0 

4.5 

4.0 • 

6th Grade 

2.05 

2.05 

3.5 

7th Grade 

2.0 

1.0 

3.0 

Sth Grade 

4.0 

4.0 

8.0 


TABLE 2 


Structural Analysis of School Groups 


Grade 

Isolated, 

percent 

Mutual pairs, 
percent 

Triangles 

Chains 

Kindergarten .... 

35 

7 

0 

0 

1st Grade 

27 

9 

0 

0 

2nd Grade 

28 

13 

1 

0 

3rd Grade 

26 

18 

1 

1 

4th Grade 

18 

20 

5 

4 

Sth Grade 

15 

27 

3 

2 

6th Grade 

19 

26 

2 

9 

7th Grade 

20 

25 

5 

7 

Sth Grade 

18 

20 

3 

3 


would receive the least choices and the 
two who would receive next least. In 48 
percent of the instances the teachers’ 
judgments coincided with the findings 
through the sociometric test in respect 
to the two most chosen boys and girls; 
in 38 percent of the instances in respect 
to the two least chosen boys and girls 
in her classroom. 

The test was further given to bo3is 
from the ages of 14 to 18 years in a pri- 
vate college preparatory school and re- 
sulted as follows: Of 153 boys, 17 re- 


mained isolated, i.e., 9 percent; 105 
formed mutual pairs, i.e., 68 percent; 
more complex structures, such as tri- 
angles, squares, or chains, were formed 
by 16 percent. The experimental situa- 
tion for the college preparatory group 
was, however, not identical with that 
used in the public school grades. In the 
former only boys were subjects and they 
were given 4 choices instead of 2. About 
25 percent of these boys were boarding 
ai’ the school while the remainder were 
day students. 
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5 . 

THE RATING AND DATING COMPLEX 

By Willard Waller 


Courtship may be defined as the set of 
processes of association among the un- 
married from which, in time, permanent 
matings usually emerge. This definition 
excludes those associations which cannot 
normally eventuate in marriage — as be- 
tween Negro and white — ^but allows for 
a period of dalliance and e.xperimenta- 
tion. In the present paper we propose to 
discuss the customs of courtship which 
prevail among college students. 

Courtship practices vary from one cul- 
ture group to another. In many cultures 
marriage eventuates from a period of 
sexual experimentation and trial unions; 
in others the innocence of the unmarried 
is carefuUy guarded until their wedding 
day. In some cultures the bride must be 
virginal at marriage; in others this is just 
what she must not be. Sometimes the 
young are allowed no liberty of choice, 
and everything is determined for them 
by their elders. Sometimes persons marry 
in their own age group, but in other 
societies older men pre-empt the young 
women for themselves. Although there 
are endless variations in courtship cus- 
toms, they are always functioneilly re- 
lated to the total configuration of the 
culture and the biological needs of the 
human animal. It is helpful to remember 
that in a simple, undifferentiated, and 
stable society a long and complex process 
of choosing a mate is apparently not so 
necessary or desirable as in our own 


complex, differentiated, and rapidly 
changing society.^ 

The mores of courtship in our society 
are a strange composite of social herit- 
ages from diverse groups and of new 
usages called into existence by the needs 
of the time. There is a formal code of 
courtship which is still nominally in 
force, although departures from it are 
very numerous; the younger generation 
seems to find the superficial usages con- 
nected with the code highly amusing, but 
it is likely that it takes the central ideas 
quite seriously. The formal code appears 
to be derived chiefly from the usages of 
the English middle classes of a genera- 
tion or so ago, although there are, of 
course, many other elements in it. 

The usual or intended mode of opera- 
tion of the formal mores of courtship- 
in a sense their “function” — is to induct 
young persons into marriage by a series 
of progressive commitments. In the soli- 
dary peasant community, in the frontier 
community, among the English middle 
classes of a few decades back, and in 
many isolated small communities in 
present-day America, every step in the 
courtship process has a customary mean- 
ing and constitutes a powerful pressure 
toward taking the next step — is in fact 
a sort of implied commitment to take 
the next step. The mores formerly oper- 
ated to produce a high rate of marriage 
at the proper age and at the same time 


From American Sociological Reoien, 1937, 11, lll-IIA. Reprinted by permission of Mrs. Willard 
Waller and the publisher. 


* James G. Leybum quotes an old-fashioned Boer mother who said, “I am sick of all this talk of 
choosing and choosing. ... If a man is healthy and does not drink, and has a good little handful of 
stock, and a good temper, and is a good Christian, what great difference can it make to a woman 
which man she takes? There is not so much difference between one man and another.” [Frontier 
Folkways (New Haven: Yale University Pre*ss, 1935), p. 129.] Such an attitude was possible in 
Boer society as it is not in ours. 
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protected most individuals from many 
of the possible traumatic experiences of 
the courtship period. 

The decay of this moral structure has 
made possible the emergence of thrill- 
seeking and exploitative relationships. 
A thrill is merely a physiological stimu- 
lation and release of tension, and it seems 
curious tha.t most of us arc inclined to 
regard thrill-seeking with disapproval. 
The disapproving attitude toward thrill- 
seeking becomes intelligible when we 
recall the purpose of such emotional stir- 
rings in the conventional mores of court- 
ship. Whether we approve or not, court- 
ship practices today allow for a great deal 
of pure thrill-seeking. Dancing, petting, 
necking, the automobile, the amusement 
park, and a whole range of institutions 
and practices permit or facilitate thrill- 
seeking behavior. These practices, which 
are connected with a great range of the 
institutions of commercialized recreation, 
make of courtship an amusement and a 
release of organic tensions. The value 
judgment which many lay persons and 
and even some trained sociologists pass 
upon thrill-seeking arises from the organi- 
zational mores of the family — from the 
fact that energy is dissipated in thrills 
which is supposed to do the work of the 
world, i.e., to get people safely married. 

The emergence of thrill-seeking fur- 
thers the development of exploitative 
relationships. As long as an association 
is founded on a frank and admitted bar- 
ter in thrills, nothing that can be called 
e.\ploitative arises. But the old mores of 
progressive commitment exist, along 
with the new' customs, and peculiar rela- 
tionships arise from this confusion of 
moralities. According to the old morality 
a kiss means something, a declaration of 
love means something, a number of Sun- 
day evening dates in succession means 
something, and these meanings are .en- 
forced by the customary law, while under 
the new morality such things may mean 
nothmg at all — that is, they may imply 
no commitment of the total personality 


DATING GOMPLEX 

whatsoever, .So it comes about that one 
of the p ersoris may cv.jjioit the other for 
thrills on the preter.se of emotional in- 
volverrient and its irnplier] commitment. 
When a woman exploits, it is usually 
for the sake of presents and expensive 
amusements — the common pattern of 
“gold-digging,” The male exploiter usu- 
ally seeks thrills from the body of the 
woman. The fact that thrills cost money, 
usually the man.’.s money, often operates 
to introduce strong elements of suspicion 
and antagonism into the relationship. 

With this general background in mind, 
let us turn to the courtship practices of 
college students. A very important char- 
acteristic of the college student is his 
bourgeois pattern of life. For most per- 
sons, the dominant motive of college 
attendance is the desire to rise to a higher 
social class; behind this W'e should see the 
ideology of American life and the projec- 
tion of parents’ ambitions upon children. 
The attainment of this life goal necessi- 
tates the postponement of marriage, 
since it is understood that a new house- 
hold must be economically independent; 
additional complications sometimes arise 
from the practice of borrowing money 
for college expenses. And yet persons in 
this group feel very strongly the cultural 
imperative to fall in love and marry 
and live happily in marriage. 

For the average college student, and 
especially for the man, a love affair 
which led to immediate marriage would 
3e tragic because of the havoc it would 
create in his scheme of life. Nevertheless, 
college students feel strongly the attrac- 
tions of sex and the thrills of sex, and 
the sexes associate with one another in a 
peculiar relationship known as “dating.” 
Dating is not true courtship, since it is 
supposed not to eventuate in marriage; 
it is a sort of dalliance relationship. In 
spite of the strength of the old morality 
among college students, dating is largely 
dominated by the quest of the thrill and 
is* regarded as an amusement. The fact 
that college attendance usually removes 
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the individual from normal courtship as- 
sociation in his home community should 
be mentioned as a further determinant 
of the psychological character of dating. 

In many colleges, dating takes place 
under conditions determined by a culture 
complex which we may call the “rating 
and dating complex.” The following de- 
scription of this comple.x on one campus 
is probably typical of schools of the sort: 

X College, a large state-supported school, 
is located in a small city at a considerable 
distance from larger urban areas. The school 
is the only industry of the community. 
There are few students who live at home, 
and therefore the interaction of the young 
is but little influenced by the presence of 
parents. The students of this college are 
predominantly taken from the lower half of 
the middle classes, and constitute a remark- 
ably homogeneous group; numerous censuses 
of the occupations of fathers and of living 
expenses seem to establish this fact defi-. 
nitely. Nevertheless, about half of the male 
students live in fraternities, where the 
monthly bill is usually forty-five or fifty 
dollars a month, rarely as high as fifty-five. 
There is intense competition among the 
fraternities. The desire for mobility of class, 
as shown by dozens of inquiries, is almost 
universal in the group and is the principal 
verbalized motive for college attendance. 

Dating at X College consists of going to 
college or fraternity dances, the movies, 
college entertainments, and to fraternity 
houses for victrola dances and “necking”; 
coeds are permitted in the fraternity parlors, 
if more than one is present. The high points 
of the social season are two house parties 


and certain formal dances. An atypical 
feature of this campus is the unbalanced sex 
ratio, for there are about six boys to every 
girl; this makes necessary the large use of 
so-called “imports” for the more important 
occasions, and brings it about that many 
boys do not date at all or confine their 
activities to prowling about in small in- 
dustrial communities nearby; it also gives 
every' coed a relatively high position in the 
scale of desirability; it would be difficult to 
say whether it discourages or encourages the 
formation of permanent attachments. Dat- 
ing is almost exclusively the privilege of 
fraternity men, the use of the fraternity 
parlor and the prestige of fraternity mem- 
bership being very' important. Freshman 
men are forbidden by student tradition to 
have dates with coeds.- 

Within the universe which we have de- 
scribed, competition for dates among both 
men and women is extremely keen. Like 
every other process of competition, this one 
determines a distributive order. There are 
certain men who are at the top of the social 
scramble; they may be placed in a hypo- 
thetical Class A. There are also certain coeds 
w’ho are near the top of the scale of dating 
desirability, and they' also are in Class .\. 
The tendency' is for Class .\ men to date 
principally Class A women. Beneath this 
class of men and women are as many other 
classes as one wishes to create for the pur- 
poses of analysis. It should be remembered 
that students on this campus are extremely 
conscious of these social distinctions and of 
their own position in the social hierarchy. 
In speaking of another student, they say, 
“He rates,” or “He does not rate,” and they 
extend themselves enormously in order that 
they may rate or seem to rate. 


- J. K. Folsom, who has studied this same process, has come to essentially similar conclusions con- 
cerning the exclusion of certain persons from the dating process: “This factor is especially prominent 
in state universities with a vigorous fraternity culture and social stratification. Such institutions arc 
attended by students from an unusually wide range on the social scale; there is a tendency to protect 
one’s social ranking in college through a certain snobbishness, and there is also a great drive toward 
social climbing. Fraternities are important agencies in this struggle for prestige. The fraternities and 
sororities apply considerable pressure to the ‘dating’ of their members. One gets merits, whether 
formally recorded or not, for dating with a coed of a high-ranking fraternity, demerits for association 
with a non-fraternity person. The net result of this competition might seem to be to match each person 
with one of fairly equal rank, as happens in society in general. But there is another result. It is to dis- 
courage matching altogether among the lower ranks. The fire of competitive dating burns hot at 
the top, smoulders at the bottom. The low-rgnking student often has more to gain by abstaining 
from dating than from dating with a person of his own rank.” [The Family (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1934), p. 341.) 
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Young men arc desirable dates according 
to their rating on the scale of campus values. 
In order to have Class A rating they must 
belong to one of the better fraternities, be 
prominent in activities, have a copious sup- 
ply of spending money, be well dressed, 
“smooth” in manners and appearance, have 
a “good line,” dance well, and have access 
to an automobile. Members of leading 
fraternities jire especially desirable dates; 
those who belong to fraternities with less 
prestige are correspondingly less desirable. 

I have been able to validate the qualities 
mentioned as determinants of campus 
prestige by reference to large numbers of 
student judges. 

The factors which appear to be important 
for girls are good clothes, a smooth line, 
ability to dance well, and popularity as a 
date. The most important of these factors 
is the last, for the girl’s prestige depends 
upon dating more ihan anything else; here 
as now'here else nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess. Therefore the clever coed contrives to 
give the impression of being much sought 
after even if she is not. It has been reported 
by many observers that a girl who is called 
to the telephone in the dormitories will often 
allow herself to be called several times, in 
order to give all the other girls ample oppor- 
tunity to hear her paged. Coeds who wish 
campus prestige must never be available 
for last minute dates; they must avoid being 
seen too often with the same boy, in order 
that others may not be frightened away or 
discouraged; they must be seen when they 
go out, and therefore must go to the popular 
(and expensive) meeting places; they must 
have many partners at the dances. If they 
violate the conventions at all, they must do 
so with great secrecy and discretion; they 
do not drink in groups or frequent the beer- 
parlors. Above all, the coed who wishes to 
retain Class A standing must consistently 
date Class A men. 

Cressey has pointed out that the taxi- 
dancer has a descending cycle of desirability. 
As a new girl in the dance hall, she is at first 
much sought after by the most eligible young 
men. Soon they tire of her and desert her 
for some newer recruit. Similarly the coed 
has a descending cycle of popularity on the 
campus which we are describing, although 
her struggle is not invariably a losing one. 
The new girl, the freshman coed, starts 


out r\'ith a great wave of popularity; during 
her freshman year she has many dates. 
Slowly her prestige declines, but in this case 
only to the point at which she reaches the 
level which her qualities permanently assure 
her. Her descent is expedited by such “mis- 
takes,” from the viewpoint of campus pres- 
tige, as “going steady” with one boy 
(especially if he is a senior who will not 
return the following year), by indiscretions, 
and by too ready availability for dates. 
Many of the girls insist that after two years 
of competitive dating they have tired of it 
and are interested in more permanent asso- 
ciations. 

This thrill-dominated, competitive proc- 
ess involves a number of fundamental 
antagonisms between the men and the 
women, and the influence of the one sex 
group accentuates these. Writes one student 
informant, a girl. “Wary is the only word 
that 1 can apply to the attitude of men and 
women students toward each other. The 
men, who have been warned so repeatedly 
against coeds, are always afraid the girls 
are going to ‘gold-dig’ them. The coeds 
wonder to what degree they are discussed 
and are constantly afraid of being placed 
on the black list of the fraternities. Then 
too they wonder to what extent they can 
take any man seriously without being taken 
for a ‘ride.’” Status in the one-sex group 
depends upon avoiding exploitation by the 
opposite sex. Verbatim records of a number 
of fraternity “bull sessions” were obtained 
a few years ago. In these sessions members 
are repeatedly warned that they are slipping, 
those who have fallen are teased without 
mercy, and others are warned not to be 
soft. And almost all of the participants pre- 
tend a ruthlessncss toward the opposite sex 
which they do not feel. 

This competitive dating process often 
inflicts traumas upon individuals who stand 
low in the scale of courtship desirability. 
“While I was at X College,” said a thirty- 
year- old alumnus, “I had just one date. 
That was a blind date, arranged for me by 
a friend. We went to the dorm, and after a 
while my girl came down and we were intro- 
duced. She said, ‘Oh, I’m so sorry. I forgot 
my coat. I’ll have to go get it.’ She never 
rnme down again. Naturally I thought, 
‘V^ell what a hit I made!’ ” We have already 
seen that nonfratemity men are practically 
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of Ck— B rr.a;.- contest the position with 
them and may In=i-t upon a measuring stick 
-'.hicE - ill gi', e them a favorah<le po-ition. 
Rationalizations which enable Class D men 
and jmc-n to accept one another are prob- 
ably never complctel;.' effective. 

'I he accommodations and rationalizations 
*orked out by one group of girls who svere 
to .card the bottom of the scale of campus 
de irabilit;/ are typical. Four of these girls 
v.ere organized in one tightly compact 
"bunch.'’ AU four lived off campus, and 
worked for their room and board. They had 
little mone;.' to spend for clothes, so there 
v.as extensive borro’.ving of dresses. Mem- 
ber- of the group cocjperated in getting dates 
for one another. All of them accepted 
eleventh hour intdtations, and probably 
realized that some stigma of inferiority was 
attached to such ready availability, but 
thc> managed to save their faces by seeming 
verj' reluctant to accept such engagements, 
and at length doing so as a result of the 
persuasion of another member of the bunch. 
Ihe men apparently saw through these 
devices, and put these girls down as last 
minute dates, so that they rarely received 
any cjthcr invitations. The bunch went 
through “dating cycles” with several fra- 


ternities ia the course of a year, stan’ng 
■when one of tie girls get a. date vith jae 
member jf the fratemil;. , and tnijig. ap- 
parent.;.. when ail the girk kal l.s*. thej 
Cesira jiiit:;.' in that fratemit;.'. 

Fartl;.’ as res’ilt cf the imbalanred sei 
ratio, the boys cf ±e group whi± v.e are 
disTtijsing have a wLle=preal feeling of 
antagonism toward tie cjcis Tr..= uH- 
tagon.'m i- apnarentl!;." oa^el -p;n the fact 
that mest the male stu.dents are unable 
to date with coed-, at le<j;t not jh terms 
acceptable to themseh.cs. .As a re-ult f th':, 
bov-^ take great pride in the ‘ impirts" 
whom the;.- bring in fur hou^e parties, and 
it is regarded 'lightl;.' di-gracef jl in s^vne 
groups to date a coed for one of the ma’cr 
parties. Other men in the dateless group tc-ke 
on the rule of misog;.iiL!ts — and read Scho- 
penhauer. 

During the ■'winter term the prepumier- 
ance of men assures to ever: coed a rela- 
tively high bargaining pow er. Every summer 
witnes-es a surpri-ing rec'ersal of this situa- 
tion. Hundreds of women schuulteachers 
flock to this school for the summer term, 
and men are very scarce; smooth, unmar- 
ried boys of college age are particularly 
scarce. The schoolteachers are older than 
the boj's: they have usually lost some cf 
their earlier attractiveness; the;.' ha'.'e been 
living for some months or years withm the 
schoolteacher role. They are man-hungiy, 
and they have a little money, .-^s a result, 
there is a great proliferation of highly cum- 
merdalized relations. The women lend tlieir 
cars to their men friends, but continue to 
pay for repairs and gasoline; they take the 
boys out to dinner, treat them to drinks, 
ind buy expensive presents for them. .And 
many who do not go so far are available far 
sex relations on terms which demand no 
more than a transitory sort of commitment 
from the man. 

The rating and dating complex varies 
enormously from one school to another. 
In one small, coeducational school, the 
older coeds instruct the younger that it 
is all right for them to shop around early 
in the year, but by November they 
should settle down and date someone 
steadily. As a result, a boy who dates a 
girl once is said to “have a fence around 
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her,” and the competition which we have 
described is considerably hampered in its 
operation. In other schools, where the 
sex ratio is about equal, and particularly 
in the smaller institutions, “going 
steady” is probably a great deal more 
common than on the campus described. 
It should be pointed out that the frustra- 
tions and traumas imposed upon unsuc- 
cessful caildidates by the practice of 
“going steady” (monopolistic competi- 
tion) are a great deal easier to bear than 
those which arise from pure competition. 
In one school the girls are uniformly of 
a higher class origin than the boys, so 
that there is relatively little association 
between them; the girls go with older 
men not in college, the boys with high 
school girls and other “townies.” In the 
school which is not coeducational, the 
dating customs are vastly different, al- 
though, for the women at least, dating is 
still probably a determinant of prestige. 

True courtship sometimes emerges 
from the dating process, in spite of all 
the forces which are opposed to it. The 
analysis of the interaction process in- 
volved seems to be quite revealing. We 
may suppose that in our collegiate cul- 
ture one begins to fall in love with a cer- 
tain unwillingness, at least with an am- 
bivalent sort of willingness. Both persons 
become emotionally involved as a result 
of a summatory process in which each 
step powerfully influences the next step 
and the whole process displays a direc- 
tional trend toward the culmination of 
marriage; the mores of dating break 
down and the behavior of the individuals 
is governed by the older mores of pro- 
gressive commitment. In the fairly typi- 
cal case, we may suppose the interaction 
to be about as follows: The affair begins 
with the lightest sort of involvement, 
each individual being interested in the 
other but assuming no obligations as to 
the continuation of the affair. There are 
some tentatives of exploitation at the 
beginning; “the line” is a conventional- 
ized attempt on the part of the young 


man to tor.vr.te the yt-.'-g woman that 
he has a.j-fea'.;-' at t-t,; ear.y stage fallen 
serlo'-sly ir. .f. e th her — a sort of 
exaggeratio.t. stmet-ties a hurlesque, of 
coqueir;.-. It m-;. oe that each person, 
by a tjrete.tse t; great ir.volvement, in- 
vites the other to r^: id serttiment-fonna- 
tior. — each ert- stages the other to fall in 
love hy preter.air.g that he has already 
done so. I: either rises to the bait, a 
special r.T>e o; i.tteractic.n ensues; it may 
be that the relation becomes e.xpIoitative 
in some degree and it is likely that the 
relationship hetontes one in which con- 
trol follows the printip’.e of least interest, 
i.e.. that t/ers' n controls who is less inter- 
ested in the continuation of the affair. 
Or it may be that ±e complete involve- 
ment of the '■ne n-erson constellates the 
other in ±e same pattern, but this is less 
likely to hat pm in college than in the 
normal contni_nity processes of court- 

.ship- 

If both pers-ns stand hrm at this early 
juncture, there may ensue a series of 
periodic crises which successively rede- 
fine the relationship on deeper levels of 
involvement. One form which the inter- 
action process may assume is that of 
‘‘lover's quarrels." with which the novel- 
ists have familiarized us. A and B begin 
an affair on the level of light involve- 
ment. becomes somewhat involved, 
but believes that B has not experienced 
a corresponding growth of feeling, and 
hides his involvement from B, who is, 
however, in e.xactly the same situation. 
The conventionalized “line” facilitates 
this sort of “pluralistic ignorance,” be- 
cause it renders meaningless the very 
words bv means of which this state of 
mind could be disclosed. Tension grows 
between A and B, and is resolved by a 
crisis, such as a quarrel, in which the true 
feelings of the two are revealed. The 
affair, perhaps, proceeds through a num- 
ber of such crises until it reaches the cul- 
mination of marriage. Naturally, there 
are other kinds of crises which usher in 
the new definition of the situation. 
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Suet s.?air5. in contrast to “dating/’ 
ta'.-i i marked directional trend; they 
nia;. te arresteii on any level, or they 
to '..-iken off at any p:int. but thej.' 
may nf. .riiinarly he n.med tack to a 
le'==ef ;-g:ee j: icv-jlveaient: in this sense 
they are irrevers'.ole. .\i this interaction 
p:>:eS5 2 jes tn. the prccess of IdeaEza- 
t. jt. is .''.--inf j.'iiei'l :y the interaction of 
pe.''OjnaL.".es i'iea.ites B. ann presents 
to her mat s'l-ie of hi.' per-^jnaiity which 
is consistent with h'^ idealized concep- 
titr. jf her: E iiea/acs and governs 
her oehavior towar'l him in accordance 
v,im her false notions of his nature; the 
pri'mess if idealization is mutually re- 
enf irced in such a waj- that it must nec- 
es-arily lead to an increasing divorce 
fro.m reality. .4s serious sentimental 
involvement develops, the individual 
conr.es to he increasingly occupied, on the 
coneci jU= level at least, with the positive 
aspec's of the relationship; increasingly, 
he loses his ability to think objectively 


about the other person, to safegua rii him- 
self or to deal with the relationship in a 
rational way: we may say, iniiccd, that 
03.e falls in love when, he reaches the 
point where sentiment-formatiun over- 
comes objectivity. 

The love relationship in its crescen.io 
phase attracts an ever larger preportiDn 
of the c onatlve tremis of the personality: 
for a time it may seem to absorb a. I of the 
will of the Ln'iividual and to dijminate his 
imagination completely: the induMual 
seems to become a machine specially de- 
signed for Just one purpose: in conse- 
quence, the persons are almost wholly 
absorbed in themselves and their affair; 
they have an e^oisme a deux- which verges 
upon ‘oHe u dciLv. Ail of these processes 
within the pair-relationship are accen- 
tuated by the changes in the attitude of 
others, who tend to treat the pair as a 
social unity, so far as their association is 
recognized and approved. 


6 . 

THE PROFESSIONAL THIEF By Edv:m H. Sutherland 


The essential characteristics of the pro- 
fe-sion of theft, as described by the pro- 
fessional thief in the preceding section 
of this book, are technical skill, status, 
consensus, differential association, and 
organization. Two significant conclusions 
may be derived from analysis of these 
characteristics. The first is that the 
characteristics of the profession of theft 
are similar to the characteristics of any 
other permanent group. The second is 
that certain elements run through these 
characteristics which differentiate the 
profe.-sional thieves sharply- from other 
groups. The similarities and differences 
will be indicated in the following elabora- 


tion of these characteristics and of the 
implications which may be derived from 
them. 

I. The Profession oe Theft as a 
Complex of Techniques 

The professional thief has a complex 
of abilities and skills, just as do physi- 
cians, lawyers, or bricklayers. The abili- 
ties and skills of the professional thief 
are directed to the planning and execu- 
tion of crimes, the disposal of stolen 
goods, the fi-xing of cases in which arrests 
occur, and the control of other situations 
which may arise in the course of the oc- 
cupation. Manual dexterity and phy-sical 


F rom Chic Conwell, The Professional Thi^, annotated and interpreted by E. H. Sutherland (Chicaso: 
University of Chicago Press, 1937). Copyright 1937 by the University of Chicago. Reprinted by 
pcrrnisiion of E. II. Sutherland and the publisher. 
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force are a minor clement in these tech- 
niques. The principal elements in these 
techniques are wits, “front,” and talt-ing 
ability. The thieves who lack these gen- 
eral abilities or Uie specific skills which 
are based on the general abilities are re- 
garded as amateurs, even though they 
may steal habitually.^ Also, burglars, 
robbers, kidnapers, and others who en- 
gage in the “ heavy rackets "are generally 
not regarded as professional thieves, for 
they depend primarily on manual dex- 
terity or force. A few criminals in the 
“heavy rackets” use their wits, “front,” 
and talking ability, and these are re- 
garded by the professional thieves as 
belonging to the profession. 

The division between professional and 
nonprofessional thieves in regard to this 
complex of techniques is relatively sharp. 
This is because these techniques are de- 
veloped to a high point only by educa- 
tion, and the education can be secured 
only in association with professional 
thieves; thieves do not have formal edu- 
cational institutions for the training of 
recruits.^ Also, these techniques generally 
call for cooperation which can be secured 
only in association with professional 
thieves. Finally, this complex of tech- 
niques represents a unified preparation 
for all professional problems in the life 
of the thief. Certain individuals, as lone 
wolves, develop to a high point the 
technique of executing a specific act of 
theft — e.g., forgery — but are quite un» 
prepared in plans, resources, and connec- 
tions to deal with emergencies such as 
arrest. 

Because some of the techniques are 


specific, professional thieves tend to 
specialize on a relatively small number 
of rackets that are related to one another. 
On the other hand, because of the con- 
tacts in the underworld with criminals of 
all kinds and because of the generality of 
some of the techniques of crime, pro- 
fessional thieves frequently transfer for 
longer or shorter periods from their 
specialty to some other racket. In some 
cases they like the new racket better 
than the old and remain in the new field. 
In many cases they dislike the new 
racket. Hapgood’s thief was primarily a 
pickpocket; he participated occasionally 
in burglaries but never liked burglary 
and remained at heart a pickpocket; he 
wrote regarding burglary: “It is too 
dangerous, the come-back is too sure, 
you have to depend too much on the 
nerve of your pals, the 'bits' [prison 
sentences] are too long, and it is very 
difficult to ‘square’ it.” ® 

. The evidence is not adequate to de- 
termine whether specialization has in- 
creased or decreased. Cooper asserts 
that it has decreased and explains the 
decrease as due to the war, prohibition, 
and the depression. He asserts specifically 
that confidence men, who, a generation 
ago would have been ashamed to en- 
gage in any theft outside of their own 
specialty, are now engaging in banditry, 
kidnaping, and other crimes, and he 
gives a detailed description of a con- 
ference of confidence men held in Chicago 
in which they attempted to formulate a 
code which would prohibit their col- 
leagues from e,xcursions outside their 
own ficld.^ Byrnes showed in 1886 in his 


‘ Several statistical studies of habitual thieves, defined in terms of repeated arrests, have been 
published. Some of these are excellent from the point of view of the problems with which they deal, 
but they throw little light on professional thieves because they do not differentiate professional thieves 
from other habitual thieves. See Roland Grassberger, Geioerbs- mtd Berufsverbrecliertum in den Ver- 
einigten Staaten von Amerika (Vienna, 193,1); Fritz Beger, Die nickfSUigen Betriiger (Leipzig, 1929); 
Alfred John, Die Riickfallsdicbe (Leipzig, 1929). 

® Stories circulate at intervals regarding schools for pickpockets, confidence men, and other profes- 
sional thieves. If formal schools of this nature have ever existed, they have probably been ephemeral. 

3 Hutchins Hapgood, Autobiography of a Thi^ (i'^w York: Duflield & Co., 1903), p. 107. 

* Courtney R. Cooper, Ten Thousand Public Enemies (Boston: Little Brown & Co., 1935), pp. 271- 
272; “Criminal America,’! Saturday Evening Post, Apr. 27, 1935, CCVII, 6. A confidence man, when 
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historj’’ of professional criminals in 
America that many thieves participated 
for longer or shorter times in crimes 
outside their own special field.’ 

II. The Profession of Theft as 
Status 

The professional thief, like any other 
professional man, has status. The status 
is based upon his technical skill, financial 
standing, connections, power, dress, man- 
ners, and wide knowledge acquired in his 
migratory life. His status is seen in the 
attitudes of other criminals, the police, 
the court officials, newspapers, and 
others. The term “thief” is regarded as 
honorific and is used regularly without 
qualifying adjectives to refer to the pro- 
fessional thief. It is so defined in a recent 
dictionary of criminal slang: “Thief, n. 
A member of the underworld who steals 
often and successfully. This term is ap- 
plied with reserve and only to habitual 
criminals. It is considered a high com- 
pliment.” ® 

Professional thieves are contemptuous 
of amateur thieves and have many 
epithets which they apply to the ama- 
teurs. These epithets include “snatch- 
and-grab thief,” “boot-and-shoe thief,” 
and “best-hold cannon.” Professional 
thieves may use “raw-jaw” methods 
when operating under excellent protec- 
tion, but they are ashamed of these 
methods and console themselves with 
the knowledge that they could do their 
work in more artistic manner if necessary. 
They will have no dealings with thieves 
who are unable to use the correct meth- 
ods of stealing. 

Professional thieves disagree as to the 
extent of gradations within the profes- 


sion. Some thieves divide the profes- 
sion into “big-time” and “small-time” 
thieves on the basis of the size of the 
stakes for which they play, on the prep- 
arations for a particular stake, and on 
connections. A confidence man who re- 
garded himself as “big-time” wrote as 
follows regarding a shoplifter ; 

IkTiile he is undoubtedly a professional 
thief, I should a few years ago [before he 
was committed to prison] have been ashamed 
to be seen on the street with him. I say this 
not out of a spirit of snobbishness but simply 
because for business reasons I feel that my 
reputation would have suffered in the eyes 
of my friends to be seen in the company of 
a booster [shoplifter]. 

On the other hand, the thief who wrote 
this document insisted that there are no 
essential gradations within the profes- 
sion: 

I have never considered anyone a small- 
time thief. If he is a thief, he is a thief- 
small-time, big-time, middle-time, eastern 
standard, or Rocky Mountain, it is all the 
same. Neither have I considered anyone 
big-time. It all depends on the spot and how 
it is handled. I recall a heel touch [sneak 
theft] at ten one morning which showed $21 
and three hours later the same troupe took 
off one for $6,500 in the same place. Were 
they small-tiijie in the morning and big- 
time in the afternoon? The confidence men 
who play against' a store [using a fake gam- 
bling club or brokerage oflSce] expect to get 
large amounts. But there is considerable 
interchange, some working for a time at 
short con and then at elaborate con rackets. 
Those who play against a store know those 
who engage in short con; if not, they have 
many mutual friends. 

This difference in opinion is quite simi- 
lar to the difference that would emerge if 


asked regarding this conference of confidence men in Chicago, said that Cooper’s writings regarding it 
should have been entitled “Mythologies of 1935.” 

‘Thomas Byrnes, Professional Criminals of America (2 vols.; New York, G. W. Dillingham Co., 
1886). Grassberger (op. cit.) has several ingenious methods of measuring the extent of specialization, 
but the conclusions apply to habitual criminals in general rather than to professional thieves, and the 
habitual criminals in general probably have lags tendency to specialize than do the professional 
thieves. 

“ Noel Ersine, Underworld and Prison Slang (Upland, Ind.: A. D. Freese & Son, 193S). 
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lawyers or doctors were discussing the 
gradations within their professions. In 
any case there is pride in one’s own posi- 
tion in the group. This pride may be 
illustrated by the action of Roger 
Benton, a forger, who was given a signed 
blank check to fill out the amount of 
money he desired; Benton wrote a big 
“Void” across the face of the check, and 
returned it to the grocer who gave it to 
him. He e.xplains, “ I suppose I had too 
much professional pride to use it — after 
all I was a forger who took smart money 
from smart banks, not a thief who robbed 
honest grocerymen.” " 

III. The Profes-sion of Theft 
AS Consensus 

The profession of theft is a comple.x of 
common and shared feelings, sentiments, 
and overt acts. Pickpockets have similar 
reactions to prospective victims and to 
the particular situations in which victims 
are found. This similarity of reactions 
is due to the common Imckground of 
experiences and the similarity of points 
of attention. These reactions are like the 
“clinical intuitions” which different 
physicians form of a patient or difTcrent 
lawyers form of a juryman on quick 
inspection. Thieves can work togctlicr 
without serious disagreements because 
they have these common and similar 
attitudes. This consensus extends 
throughout the activities and lives of the 
thieves, culminating in similar and com- 
mon reactions to the law, which is re- 
garded as the common enemy. Out of this 
consensus, moreover, develop the codes, 
the attitudes of helpfulness, and the 


It is a cardinal principle among partners 
in crime that appointments shall be kept 
promptly. When you “make a meet” you 
are there on the dot or you do not expect 
your partner to wait for you. The rea.son 
why is obvious. Always in danger of arrest, 
the danger to one man is increased by the 
arrest of the other; and arrest is the only 
legitimate c.xcuse for failing to keep an 
appointment. Thus, if the appointment is 
not kept on time, the other may assume ar- 
rest and his best procedure is to get away 
as quickly as possible and save his oum skin.* 

One of the most heinous offenses that a 
thief can commit against another thief 
is to inform, “squeal,” or “squawk.” 
This principle is generally respected even 
when it is occasionally violated. Profes- 
sional thieves probably violate the 
principle less frequently than other 
criminals for the reason that they are 
more completely immune from punish- 
ment, which is the pressure that compels 
'an offender to inform on others. Many 
thieves will submit to severe punishment 
rather than inform. Two factors enter 
into this behavior. One is the injury 
which would result to himself in the form 
of loss of prestige, inability to find com- 
panions among thieves in the future, and 
reprisals if he should inform. The other 
is loyalt}' and identification of self with 
other thieves. The spontaneous reac- 
tions of offenders who are in no way 
affected by the behavior of the squealer, 
as by putting him in Coventry, are ex- 
pressions of genuine disgust, fear, and 
hatred." Consensus is the basis of both of 
these reactions, and the two together 
e.xplain how the rule against informing 
grow's out of the common experiences 
of the thieves. 

Consensus means, also, that thieves 


ayalties of the underworld. 

The following explanation of the em- 
)hasis which thieves place on punctuality 
3 an illustration of the way consensus 
las developed: 


have a system of values and an esprit de 
corps which support the individual thief 
in his criminal career. The distress of the 

■'Where Do I Go from Here? (New York: Lee Furman, Inc., 1936), p. 62 (by permission). 

Drk: Baker & Taylor Co., 1908), pp. 331 340. 
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‘h 5 e£ -who k not a member of ".te 
I' ier=r'ir.d sodety of crimHiali is illns- 
•."'.d the foilo-aing sLatcmer.t ty 
?..gcr b“-iton at the time -a hen he -K-ai 
*a] hi’ n.'jt a professional forger: 

I : r.'. ro“s. no pli;-; t j ' cloh I Jd 
Tuiirr. f -r -cminr: n, :ne' i .n the v.trli 
t'' vr.j’' I ;' 2 " tilt; fr;--!;’. ... I T-a- a 

!',.'.e ~.a*.. T.y ’ate =;.t a—_j :r.m these ef 

fc.I '= B^t I d it t — -.ri'I — at least 
I dlln t rr.!-L>. I .T.'.r. t;i. ' i little later he 
tetirr.e at'.^ia..'.‘ed h 't. L j.. i -rlth Nert'^ 
pLite. '..h.tn "aas a r-nder. 0.,- f^r tr.eaincal 
people I I.jted Il'-ro. I i.j.r.i the ctj. .1 'Eat 
gaptetid m h.- ijlatc and I “ anted my 
ev-r.‘ji2 enterta.’i’ner.t there to continue, 
•tr.d I :._'.d Eat I ^^.tt-r'er thr human 
o'jn 3 pa.nIor.ihIp than I hid hnoT-n. Here I 
ftand 1 '. . , . It a Ze/ 'r.'erlude and I 
eTjjtye! ’* thtrjughly. a.-, t ncglccte-J nty 
t'AH T jfj: forger, v.hde I plapei and 
eaj'jved 'Jie -.mple. hone-t fnen'd-hlps of 
:he-e c*. 1 :ren e: the -lage. tt II later.) I 
co'Jd not rd mo -elf of Ee or hg need for • 
Eesen^e of eco-rito •^h oh -urhl recognition 
aod 00.0 tact '.'th one': fejjo': and their 
approo-al f jrnl-he- I ooa: Lnel; and I'right- 
ened dod 7 ante! to Be o'.htre there o.a- 
tomcoi.e V hoi kne-'.- me a- I had been before 
I had become a social outca:t ‘ 

.Arr.ojng the criminal tribes ojf India the 
indio'idual ovas immersed almost com- 
pletely in a consistent cidture and felt no 
distress in attacking an outsider because 
this did not make him an enemy in any 
group v/hich had significance for him. 
Xotvhtre in .America, probably, is a crim- 
inal so completely immersed in a group 
that he does not feed hi - pejsition as an 
enemy of the larger society. Even after 
Roger Renton became a member of the 


unders-orld as a prof^sionai forger, he 
fellt bnety and ill at ease: "I svis ;I;k r,; 
the 7 ,ho[e furtive business, of the :> q- 
stant rteed to be a fugitive atr.T.g ry 
fe!liC 7 .- 5 . 01 die impossibi'l'ty rf :e"’Lbg 
dciTSTi and making a home for myself, and 
of Ee fear of imprisonm.enf.." ‘ 

The prrfc=:Lonal thief in Am.erl::, feels 
that he is a social outcast. This Is e=pe- 
ciaEy true ijf Ee professional Eleo ;s ..ho 
originated in millle-dass titty. 15 
many of Eem did. He fuels that he is a 
renegade vdien he becomes a Elef. Chic 
Conos-ell states that the Elef Is lool-tirg 
for ar?um.ent 5 to ea=e his conscience and 
Eat he blocks on considerutiuns a’c j_t 
Ee eriects of his crimes up'j'. the victims 
and about Ee ultimate end of his career. 
Whan he X alone In prison, he cannot 
refram from Eought about .-u:h things, 
and then he shudders it the puspect nf 
returning to his profes-Irnal act;- Itius. 
Once he is Lack Ln hl= gr.. up. he a-sumts 
Ee “bras-ado"' attitudes of the ,:her 
thieves, his shuddering ceases, and cter;.-- 
thing seems to be al! right. Umkr the 
circumstances he cannot devekp an 
mtc-grated f>er=orialite . but the distress is 
mitigated, his isolation reduced, and his 
professional life made p>ossiLle becauue 
he has a group of his oven in v.hich he 
carries on a social existence as a thief, 
with a culture and values held in com- 
mon by many Eieves, E Eis sense, abo, 
professional Eeft means consensus. - 

R''. The Proiession' of Theft 

AS Differentlal Assoclation 

Differential association is characteris- 
tic of Ee professional Eieves, as of all 


‘ Op. cit , jjp 02, 00-67. SO-Sl fby permision). 

Ibid , p 242 <\j-j ijt;rniis=ion> 

The ^■lr;f,unlt■nt in j'art I pTrj\ ides internal e-,idencc of the lack of integration of the pr^fesBinral 
tbi'-f T h'- tone- of the first chapters is significantly difierent from the tone of the last chapter. In the 
first chapters the thie-f is idealized and described in a jaunty manner; in the last chapter the thief is 
frust r?t.,d and regards himself as the principal “sucker ” '} his difference in tone is not due to chances 
V.hir h oi-curred in the thief durine the course of his work on the document, for the materials were not 
or..7inIz. d in their present form until he had completed his work; some portions of the last chapter were 
v.-itren nredous Vj much of the first chapters. i]ie inconsistency in tone is related to the topics under 
t ',r.-fd era tion. T he thief assumed one tone when discussing the techniques and the internal relations of 
She o.-o,-' on and a different tone « hen discussing the relation of the profession to Ee larger society. 
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other groups. The thief is a part of the 
underworld and in certain respects is 
segregated from the rest of society. His 
place of residence is frequently in the 
slums or in the “white-light” districts 
where commercial recreations flourish. 
Even when he lives in a residential hotel 
or in a suburban home, he must remain 
aloof from his neighbors more than is 
customary for city dwellers who need not 
keep their occupations secret. 

The differential element in the associa- 
tion of thieves is primarily functional 
rather than geographical. Their personal 
association is limited by barriers which 
are maintained principally by the thieves 
themselves. These barriers are based 
on their community of interests, includ- 
ing security or safety. These barriers may 
easily be penetrated from within; since 
other groups also set up barriers in their 
personal association, especially against 
known thieves, the thieves are, in fact, 
kept in confinement within the barriers of 
their own groups to a somewhat greater 
extent than is true of other groups. On 
the other hand, these barriers can be 
penetrated from the outside only with 
great difficulty. A stranger who enters a 
thieves’ hangout is called a “weed in the 
garden.” When he enters, conversation 
either ceases completely or is diverted 
to innocuous topics. 

Many business and professional men 
engage in predatory activities that are 
logically similar to the activities of the, 
professional thief. But the widow-and- 
orphan swindler does not regard himself 
as a professional thief and is not so re- 
garded by professional thieves. Each 
regards the other with contempt. They 
have no occasion to meet and would 
have nothing to talk about if they did 
meet. They are not members of the same 
group. 

The final definition of the professional 
thief is found within this differential 

“ I am indebted for this term, ‘ 
seems to be a proper term to apply 
and to others. 


association. The group defines its own 
membership. A person who is received in 
the group and recognized as a profes- 
sional thief is a professional thief. One 
who is not so received and recognized is 
not a professional thief, regardless of his 
methods of making a living. 

Though professional thieves are de- 
fined by their differential association, 
they are also a part of the general social 
order. It would be a decided mistake to 
think of professional thieves as absolutely 
segregated from the rest of society. They 
live in the midst of a social order to whidi 
they are intimately related and in many 
ways well adjusted. 

First, the thief must come into contact 
with persons in legitimate society in order 
to steal from them. While, as a pick- 
pocket, he may merely; make physical 
contact with the clothes and pocketbooks 
of victims, as a confidence man he must 
enter into intimate association with 
them. This intimacy is cold-blooded. 
The feelings arc expressed as by an actor 
on a stage, with calculations of the results 
they will produce. He is like a salesman 
who attempts to understand a prospec- 
tive customer only as a means of breaking 
down sales resistance and realizing his 
own objective of increased sales. 

Second, he has some personal friends 
who are law abiding in all respects. He is 
generally known to these friends as a 
thief. In his relations with these friends 
the reciprocity of services does not in- 
volve criminality on either side. 

Third, he receives assistance from per- 
sons and agencies which are regarded as 
legitimate or even as the oflicial protec- 
tors of legitimate society. In such persons 
and agencies he frequently finds atti- 
tudes of predatory control'® which are 
similar to his own. The political ma- 
chine which dominates the political life 
of many American cities and rural dis- 
tricts is generally devoted to predatory 


‘predatory contrq),” to my colleague. Dr. A. B. Hollingshted. It 
to the salesman, described above, to the thief, to many politicians, 
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control. The professional thief and the 
politician, being sj'mpathetic in this 
fundamental interest in predator^’ con- 
trol, are able to cooperate to mutual 
advantage. This involves cooperation 
with the police and the courts to the 
e.vtent that these agencies are under the 
control of the political machine or have 
predatory interests independent of the 
machine. The thief is not segregated from 
that portion of societj' but is in close and 
intimate communication with it not only 
in his occupational life but in his search 
for sociability as well. He finds these 
sympathizers in the gambling places, 
cabarets, and houses of prostitution, 
where he and they spend their leisure 
time. 

Fourth, the professional thief has the 
fundamental values of the social order in 
the midst of which he lives. The public 
patterns of behavior come to his atten- 
tion as frequently as to the attention of* 
others. He reads the newspapers, listens 
to the radio, attends the picture shows 
and ball games, and sees the new styles in 
store windows. He is affected just as are 
others by the advertisements of denti- 
frices, cigarettes, and automobiles. His 
interest in money and in the things that 
money will buy and his efforts to secure 
“easy monej^” fit nicely into the pattern 
of modern life. Though he has consensus 
within his own profession in regard to his 
professional activities, he also has con- 
sensus with the larger society in regard to 
many of the values of the larger society. 

V. The Profession of Theft 
AS Organization 

Professional theft is organized crime. 
It is not organized in the journalistic 
sense, for no dictator or central office 
directs the work of the members of the 
profession. Rather it is organized in the 
sense that it is a system in which informal 
unity and reciprocity may be found. This 
is expressed in the Report of the [Chicagg] 


City Council Committee on Crime as 
follows: 

While this criminal group is not by any 
means completely organized, it has many 
of the characteristics of a system. It has its 
own language; it has its own laws; its own 
history; its traditions and customs; its own 
methods and techniques; its highly spe- 
cialized machinery for attack upon persons 
and particularly upon property; its own 
highly specialized modes of defense. These 
professional criminals have intemrban, 
interstate and sometimes international con- 
nections.’^ 

The complex of techniques, status, con- 
sensus, and differential association which 
have been described previously maybe 
regarded as organization. More specifi- 
cally, the organization of professional 
thieves consists in part of the knowledge 
which becomes the common property of 
the profession. Every thief becomes an 
information bureau. For instance, each 
professional thief is known personally to 
a large proportion of the other thieves, as 
a result of their migratory habits and 
common hangouts. Any thief may be ap- 
praised by those who know him, in a 
terse phrase, such as “He is O.K.,” “He 
is a no-good bastard,” or “ Never heard 
of him.” The residue of such appraisals 
is available when a troupe wishes to add 
a new member, or when a thief asks for 
assistance in escaping from jail. 

Similarly, the knowledge regarding 
•methods and situations becomes com- 
mon property of the profession. “Toledo 
is a good town,” “The lunch hour is the 
best time to work that spot,” “Look 
out for the red-haired saleslady — she is 
double-smart,” “See Skid if you should 
get a tumble in Chicago,” “Never grift 
on the way out,” and similar mandates 
and injunctions are transmitted from 
thief to thief until everyone in the pro- 
fession knows them. The discussions in 
the hangouts keep this knowledge ad- 
justed to changing situations. The activi- 


’*P. 164. 
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ties of the professional thieves are organ- 
ized in terms of this common knowledge. 

Informal social services are si milar ly 
organized. Any thief will assist any other 
thief in a dangerous situation. He does 
this both by positive actions, such as 
warning, and by refraining from behav- 
ior that would increase the danger, such 
as staring a thief who is working. 
Also, collections are taken in the hang- 
outs and elsewhere to assist a thief who 
may be in jail or the wife of a thief who 
may be in prison. In these services reci- 
procity is assumed, but there is no insist- 
ence on immediate or specific return to 
the one who performs the service. 

The preceding description of the char- 
acteristics of the profession of theft sug- 
gests that a person can be a professional 
thief only if he is recognized and received 
as such by other professional thieves. 
Professional theft is a group-way of life. 
One can get into the group and remain in 
it only by the consent of those previously 
in the group. Recognition as a profes- 
sional thief by other professional thieves 
is the absolutely necessary, universal, 
and definitive characteristic of the pro- 
fessional thief. This recognition is a com- 
bination of two of the characteristics 
previously described, namely, status and 
differential, association. A professional 
thief is a person who has the status of 
a professional thief in the differential 
association of professional thieves. 

Selection and tutelage are the two nec- 
essary elements in the process of acquir- 
ing recognition as a professional thief. 
These are the universal factors in an ex- 
planation of the genesis of the profes- 
sional thief. A person cannot acquire 
recognition as a professional thief until 
he has had tutelage in professional theft, 
and tutelage is given only to a few per- 
sons selected from the total population. 

Selection and tutelage are continuous 
processes. The person who is not a pro- 
fessional thief becomes a professional 
thief as a result of contact with profes- 


sional thieves, reciprocal confidence and 
appreciation, a crisis situation, and tute- 
lage. In the course of this process a person 
who is not a professional thief may be- 
come first a neophyte and then a recog- 
nized professional thief. A very small per- 
centage of those who start on this process 
ever reach the stage of professional theft, 
and the process may be interrupted at 
any point by action of either party. 

Selection is a reciprocal process, in- 
volving action by those who are profes- 
sional thieves and by those who are not 
professional thieves. Contact is the first 
requisite, and selection doubtless lies 
back of the contacts. They may be pimps, 
amateur thieves, burglars, or they may 
be engaged in legitimate occupations as 
clerks in hotels or stores. Contacts may 
be made in jail or in the places where 
professional thieves are working or are 
spending their leisure time. If the other 
jjferson is to become a professional thief, 
the contact must develop into apprecia- 
tion of the professional thieves. This is 
not difficult, for professional thieves in 
general are very attractive. They have 
had wide experience, are interesting 
conversationalists, know human nature, 
spend money lavishly, and have great 
p)ower. Since some persons are not at- 
tracted even by these characteristics, 
there is doubtless a selective process in- 
volved in this, also. 

The selective action of the professional 
, thieves is probably more significant than 
the selective action of the potential thief. 
An inclination to steal is not a sufficient 
explanation of the genesis of the profes- 
sional thief. Everyone has an inclination 
to steal and expresses this inclination 
with more or less frequency and with 
more or less finesse. The person must be 
appreciated by the professional thieves. 
He must be appraised as having an ade- 
quate equipment of wits, front, talking 
ability, honesty, reliability, nerv^, and 
determination. The comparative impor- 
tance of these several characteristics 
cannot be determined at present, but it 
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is highly probable that no characteristic 
is valued more highly than honesty. It is 
probably regarded as more essential than 
mental ability. This, of course, means 
honesty in dealings uithin tlieir own 
group. 

An emergency or crisis is likely to be 
the occasion on which tutelage begins. A 
person ma3' lose a job, get caught in 
amateur stealing, or may need additional 
money. If he has developed a friendlj- 
relationship with professional thieves, 
he maj- request or the\’ may suggest that 
he be given a minor part in some act of 
theft. He would, if accepted, be given 
verbal instructions in regard to the theory 
of the racket and the specific part he is to 
plaj’. In his first efforts in this minor 
capacity he may be assisted by the pro- 
fessional thieves, although such assist- 
ance would be regarded as an affront 
bj’ one who was alreadt’ a professional. 
If he performs these minor duties satis- 
factorily, he is promoted to more imjtor- 
tant duties. During this probationary 
period the neophyte is assimilating the 
general standards of morality, proprietj*, 
etiquette, and rights which characterize 
the profession, and he is acquiring “lar- 
ceny sense.” He is learning the general 
methods of disposing of stolen goods and 
of fi.xing cases. He is building up a per- 
sonal acquaintance with other thieves, 
and with lawyers, policemen, court offi- 
cials, and fixers. This more general knowl- 
edge is seldom transmitted to the neo- 
phyte as formal verbal instructions but 
is assimilated by him without being 
recognized as instruction. However, he is 
quite as likely to be dropped from partic- 
ipation in further professional actmties 
for failure to assimilate and use this more 
general culture as for failure to acquire the 
specific details of the techniques of theft. 

As a result of this tutelage during the 
probationary period, he acquires the 
techniques of theft and consensus with 
the thieves. He is gradually admitted 
into differential association with thieves 
and given tentative status as a profes- 


sional thief. This tentative status under 
probation becomes fixed as a definite rec- 
ognition as a professional thief. Thereby 
he enters into the systematic organiza- 
tion which constitutes professional ilieft. 

A person who wished to become a pro- 
fessional thief might conceivably acquire 
some knowledge of the techniques and of 
the codes by reading the descriptions of 
theft in newspapers, journals, and books. 
Either alone or in the company of two or 
three others he might attempt to use 
these techniques and to become a self- 
made professional thief. Even this, of 
course, would be tutelage. Aside from the 
fact that hardly ever is the technique of a 
theft described in such manner that it can 
be applied without personal assistance, 
this part of the skill of the thief is only 
a part of the requirements for a success- 
ful career. This person would not have 
that indefinite body of appreciations 
which is called “larceny sense,” nor 
would he have the personal acquaint- 
ances with and confidence of fences, 
fixers, and policemen which are neces- 
sary for security^ in professional theft. 
He would quickly' land in prison, where 
he w'ould have a somewhat better op- 
portunity to learn how to steal. 

A person who is a professional thief 
may cease to be one. This would generally 
result from a violation of the codes of the 
profession or else from inefficiency' due to 
age, fear, narcotic drugs, or drink. Be- 
cause of either failure he would no longer 
be able to find companions with whom 
to work, would not be trusted by the 
fixer or by the policemen, and therefore 
he would not be able to secure immunity 
from punishment. He is no longer recog- 
nized as a professional thief, and there- 
fore he can no longer be a professional 
thief. On the other hand, if- he drops out 
of active stealing of his own volition and 
retains his abilities, he would continue 
to receive recognition as a professional 
thief. He would be similar to a physician 
who would be recognized as a physician 
after he ceased active practice. 
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LEADER-FOLLOWER RELATIONS IN STREET CORNER 
SOCIETY By William Foote Whyte 


The stable composition of the group and 
the lack of social assurance on the part 
of its members contribute toward pro- 
ducing a very high rate of social interac- 
tion within the group. The group struc- 
ture is a product of these interactions. 

Out of such interaction there arises a 
system of mutual obligations which is 
fundamental to group cohesion. If the 
men are to carry on their activities as a 
unit, there are many occasions when they 
must do favors for one another. The code 
of the comer boy requires him to help 
his friends when he can and to refrain 
from doing anything to harm them. 
When life in the group runs smoothly, 
the obligations binding members to one 
another are not explicitly recognized. 
Once Doc asked me to do something for 
him, and I said that he had done so much 
for me that I welcomed the chance to 
reciprocate. He objected: “I don’t want 
it that way. I want you to do this for 
me because you’re my friend. That’s aU.” 

It is only when the relationship breaks 
down that the underlying obligations are 
brought to light. While Alec and Frank 
were friends, I never heard either one of 
them discuss the services he was perform- 
ing for the other, but when they had a 
falling-out over the group activities with 
the Aphrodite Club, each man com- 
plained to Doc that the other was not 
acting as he should in view of the services 


that had been done him. In other words, 
actions which were performed explicitly 
for the sake of friendship were revealed 
as being part of a system of mutual 
obligations. 

Not ah the comer boys live up to their 
obligations equally well, and this factor 
partly accounts for the differentiation in 
status among them. The man with a low 
status may violate his obligations with- 
out much change in his position. His fel- 
lows know that he has failed to discharge, 
certain obligations in the past, and his 
position reflects his past performances. 
On the other hand, the leader is depended 
upon by all the members to meet his 
personal obligations. He cannot fail to 
do so without causing confusion and en- 
dangering his position. 

The relationship of status to the sys- 
tem of mutual obligations is most clearly 
revealed when one observes the use of 
' money. During the time that I knew a 
comer gang called the Millers, Sam 
Franco, the leader, was out of work ex- 
cept lor an occasional odd job; yet, when- 
ever he had a little money, he spent it 
on Joe and Chichi, his closest friends, 
who were ne.xt to him in the stmeture 
of the group. When Joe or Chichi had 
money, which was less frequent, they 
reciprocated. Sam frequently paid for 
two members who stood close to the bot- 
tom of his group and occasionally for 


From W. F. Whyte, Slreei Comer Society (Chicago: Phiversity of Chicago Press, 1943). Copyright 
1937 by the University of Chicago. Reprinted by permission of the author and the publisher. 
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others. The two men who held positions 
immediately below Joe and Chichi were 
considered very well off according to 
Cornerville standards. Sam said that he 
occasionally borrowed money from them, 
but never more than fifty cents at a time. 
Such loans he repaid at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. There were four other 
members with lower positions in the 
. group, who nearly always had more 
money than Sam. He did not recall ever 
having borrowed from them. He said 
that the only time he had obtained a sub- 
stantial sum from anyone around his 
corner was when he borrowed eleven dol- 
lars from a friend who was the leader of 
another corner gang. 

The situation was the same among the 
Nortons. Doc did not hesitate to accept 
money from Danny, but he avoided 
taking any from the followers. 

The leader spends more money on his 
followers than they.*on him. The farther 
down in the structure one looks, the 
fewer are the financial relations which 
tend to obligate the leader to a follower. 
This does not mean that the leader has 
more money than others or even that 
he necessarily spends more — though he 
must always be a free spender. It means 
that the ^ancial relations must be ex- 
plained in social terms. Unconsciously, 
and in some cases consciously, the leader 
refrains from putting himself under obli- 
gations to those with low status in the 
group. 

The leader is the focal point for the 
organization of his group. In his absence, 
the members of the gang are divided into 
a number of small groups. There is no 
common activity or general conversation. 
When the leader appears, the situation 
changes strikingly. The small units form 
into one large group. The conversation 
becomes general, and unified action fre- 
quently follows. The leader becomes the 
central point in the discussion. A follower 
starts to say something, pauses when he 
notices that the leader is not listening, 
and begins again when he has the lead- 


er’s attention. When the leader leaves 
the group, unity gives way to the divi- 
sions that existed before his appearance. 

The members do not feel that the gang 
is really gathered until the leader ap- 
pears. They recognize an obligation to 
wait for him before beginning any group 
activity, and when he is present they 
expect him to make their decisions. One 
night when the Nortons had a bowling 
match. Long John had no money to put 
up as his side bet, and he agreed that 
Chick Morelli should bowl in his place. 
Alter the match Danny said to Doc, 
“You should never have put Chick in 
there.” 

Doc replied with some annoyance, 
“Listen, Danny, you yourself suggested 
that Chick should bowl instead of Long 
John.” 

Danny said, “I know, but you 
shouldn’t have let it go.” 

The leader is the man who acts when 
the situation requires action. He is more 
resourceful than his followers. Past 
events have shown that his ideas were 
right. In this sense “right” simply means 
satisfactory to the members. He is the 
most independent in judgment. While 
his followers are undecided as to a course 
of action or upon the character of a new- 
comer, the leader makes up his mind. 

Wdien he gives his word to one of his 
boys, he keeps it. The followers look to 
him for advice and encouragement, and 
he receives more of their confidences 
than any other man. Consequently, he 
knows more about what is going on in the 
group than anyone else. Whenever there 
is a quarrel among the boys, he hears of 
it almost as soon as it happens. Each 
party to the quarrel may appeal to him 
to work out a solution; and, even when 
the men do not want to compose their 
differences, each one takes his side of the 
story to the leader at the first oppor- 
tunity. A man’s standing depends partly 
upon the leader’s belief that he has been 
conducting himself properly. 

The leader is respected for his fair- 
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mindedness. Whereas there may be hard 
feelings among some of the followers, the 
leader cannot bear a grudge against any 
man in the group. He has close friends 
(men who stand next to him in position), 
and he is indifferent to some of the mem- 
bers; but, if he is to retain his reputation 
for impartiality, he cannot allow personal 
animus to override his judgment. 

The leader need not be the best base- 
ball player, bowler, or fighter, but he 
must have some skill in whatever pur- 
suits are of particular interest to the 
group. It is natural for him to promote 
activities in which he excels and to dis- 
courage those in which he is not skillful; 
and, in so far as he is thus able to influ- 
ence the group, his competent perform- 
ance is a natural consequence of his posi- 
tion. At the same time his performance 
supports his position. 

The leader is better known and more 
respected outside his group than are any 
of his followers. His capacity for social 
movement is greater. One of the most 
important functions he performs is that 
of relating his group to other groups in 
the district. Whether the relationship is 
one of conflict, competition, or coopera- 
tion, he is expected to represent the 
interests of his fellows. The politician 
and the racketeer must deal with the 
leader in order to win the support of his 
followers. The leader’s reputation out- 
side the group tends to support his stand- 
ing within the group, and his position in 
the grouj^ supports his reputation among 
outsiders. 

The leader does not deal with his fol- 
lowers as an undifferentiated group. Doc 
explained: 

On any comer you would find not only a 
leader but probably a couple of lieutenants. 
They could be leaders themselves, but they 
let the man lead them. You would say, 
“They let him lead because they like the 
way he does things.” Sure, but he leans upon 
them for his authority. Many times you 
find frilows on a comer that stay in the back- 
ground until some situation comes up, and 
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then they will take over and call the shots. 
Things like that can change fast sometimes. 

The leader mobilizes the group by 
dealing first with his lieutenants, ^t was 
customary for the Millers to go bowling 
every Saturday night. One Saturday Stun 
had no money, so he set out to persuade 
the boys to do something else. Later he 
explained to me how he had been able 
to change the established social routine 
of the group. He said: 

I had to show the boys that it would be 
in their own interests to come with me — 
that each one of them would benefit. But 
I knew I only had to convince two of the 
fellows. If they start to do something, the 
other boys will say to themselves, “If Joe 
does it — or if Chichi does it — it must be a 
good thing for us too.” I told Joe and Chichi 
what the idea was, and I got them to come 
with me. I didn’t pay no attention to the 
others. When Joe and Chichi came, all the 
other boys came along too. 

Another example from the Millers in- 
dicates what happens when the leader 
and his lieutenant disagree upon group 
policy. This is Sam talking again: 

One time we had a rafiSe to raise money to 
build a camp on Lake Blank [on property 
lent them by a local businessman]. We had 
collected $5-4, and Joe and I were holding 
the money. That week I knew Joe was play- 
ing pool, and he lost three or four dollars 
gambling. When Saturday came, I says to 
the boys, “Come on, we go out to Lake 
•Blank. We’re gonna build that camp on the 
hill.” 

Right away, Joe said, “If yuz are gonna 
build the camp on the hill, I don’t come. 
I want it on the other side.” 

All the time I knew he had lost the money, 
and he was only making up excuses so he 
wouldn’t have to let anybody know. Now 
the hill was really the place to build that 
camp. On the other side, the ground was 
swampy. That would have been a stupid 
place. But I knew that if I tried to make 
them go through with it now, the group 
would split up into two cliques. Some 
would come with me, and some would go 
with Joe. So I let the whole thing drop for a 
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while. After, I got Joe alone, and I says to 
him, “Joe, I know you lost some of that 
money, but that’s all right. You can pay 
up when you have it and nobody will say 
nothin’. But, Joe, j'ou knou’ ue shouldn’t 
have the camp on the other side of the hill 
because the land is not good there. We 
should build it on the hiU.” 

So he said, “All right,” and we got all 
the boys together, and we went out to 
build the camp. 

Disagreements are not always worked 
out so amicably. I once asked Doc and 
Sam to tell me who was the leader of a 
corner gang that was familiar to both of 
them. Sam commented: 

Doc picked out Carmen. He picked out 
the wrong man. I told him why he was 
wrong — that Dominic was the leader. But 
that very same night, there was almost a 
fight between the two of them, Dominic 
and Carmen. And now the group is split up 
into two gangs. • 

Doc said: 

Sometimes you can’t pick out one leader. 
The leadership may be in doubt. Maybe 
there are a couple of boys vying for the 
honors. But you can find that out. 

The leadership is changed not through 
an uprising of the bottom men but by 
a shift in the relations between men at 
the top of the structure. When a gang 
breaks into two parts, the explanation is 
to be found in a conflict between the, 
leader and one of his former lieutenants. 

This discussion should not give the 
impression that the leader is the only 
man who proposes a course of action. 
Other men frequently hayi^ ideas, but 
their suggestions must gof through the 
proper channels if theyyare to go into 
effect. 

In one meeting of the Coraerville S. 
and A., Dodo, who held a bottom rank- 
ing, proposed that he be allowed to han- 
dle the sale of beer in the clubrooms in 
return for 75 percent of the profits. T8ny 
spoke in favor of Dodo’s suggestion but 


proposed giving him a somewhat smaller 
percentage. Dodo agreed. Then Carlo 
proposed to have Dodo handle the beer 
in quite a different way, and Tony 
agreed. Tony made the motion, and it 
was carried unanimously. In this case 
Dodo’s proposal was carried through, 
after substantial modifications, upon the 
actions of Tony and Carlo. , 

In another meeting Dodo said that he 
had two motions to make: that the club’s 
funds be deposited in a bank and that no 
officer be allowed to serve two consecu- 
tive terms. Tony was not present at this 
time. Dom, the president, said that only 
one motion should be made at a time and 
that, furthermore. Dodo should not 
make any motions until there had been 
opportunity for discussion. Dodo agreed. 
Dom then commented that it would be 
foolish to deposit the funds w'hen the 
club had so little to deposit. Carlo ex- 
pressed his agreement. The meeting 
passed on to other things without action 
upon the first motion and without even a 
word of discussion on the second one. In 
the same meeting, Chris, who held a 
middle position, moved that a member 
must be in the club for a year before 
being allowed to hold office. Carlo said 
that it was a good idea, he seconded the 
motion, and it carried unanimously. 

The actions of the leader can be char- 
acterized in terms of the origination of 
action in pair and set events. A pair event 
is one which takes place between two 
people. A set event is one in which one 
man originates action for two or more 
others. The leader frequently originates 
action for the group without waiting for 
the suggestions of his followers. A fol- 
lower may originate action for the leader 
in a pair event, but he does not originate 
action for the leader and other followers 
at the same time — that is, he does not 
originate action in a set event which in- 
cludes the leader. Of course, xvhen the 
leader is not present, parts of the group 
are mobilized when men lower in the 
structure originate action in set events. 
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It is through observation of such set 
events when ihe top men are not present 
that it is possible to determine the rela- 
tive positions of the men who are neither 
leaders nor lieutenants. 

Each member of the corner gang has 
his own position in the gang structure. 
Although the positions may remain un- 
changed over long periods of time, they 
should not bfe conceived in static terms. 
To have a position means that the indi- 
vidual has a customary way of interact- 
ing with other members of the group. 
When the pattern of interactions 
changes, the positions change. Tlie posi- 
tions of the members are interdependent, 


and one position cannot change without 
causing some adjustments in the other 
positions. Since the group is organized 
around the men with the top positions, 
some of the men with low standing may 
change positions or drop out without up- 
setting the balance of the group. For 
example, when Lou Danaro and Fred 
Mackey stopped participating in the 
activities of the Nortons, those activi- 
ties continued to be organized in much 
the same manner as before, but when 
Doc and Danny dropped out, the Nor- 
tons disintegrated, and the patterns of 
interaction had to be reorganized along 
different lines. 


2 . 


LEADERSHIP AND SOCIOMETRIC CHOICE 
By Helen Hall Jennings 


Leader ship phenomena “happen’* in a 
lmm ^*setting w'here people g et inm m- 
teractlon on the basis of feeling, or iele. 
"TCsTSTorenodOTionstrates, the tele proc- 
ess of attraction and repulsion must be 
considered dependent upon both individ- 
uals in a relationship (even though the 
flow of feeling on the part of one indi- 
vidual toward another may be unknown 
by the second), since its direction is not 
random but depends upon the second 
person. The tele is not, therefore, view'ed 
merely ^_the_ subjective, independent 
product of a single person .^ ■ ^ 

The existence of tele relationships may 
be observed in terms of the expressions 
of choices on the part of individuals for 
each other. The choice process in a com- 
munity occurs in a particularized fash- 
ion, along the lines of association for 


work or for living which are important 
to its population. These may be called 
socio-groups, since association is founded 
on a collective criterion. In psycho- 
groups, on the other hand, association, 
though equally real and important, is 
strictly a private matter; choices for 
members of such groups have a private, 
personalized basis. (I, as Mary Jones, 
feel toward you, as SaUy Smith, thus 
and so. . . .) Choices within the socio- 
group have a collective, impersonal basis 
* freer of the uniqueness of private per- 
sonality aspects of response. (I, an un- 
employed woman holding membership in 
this union, feel toward you, as an em- 
ployed woman also holding membership 
in this union, thus and so. . . .) The 
membership of a given psyche-group 
may also overlap and be a part of a socio- 


Prepared by the author from data more fuUy reported in Leadership and Isolation (2d ed.; New York: 
Longmans^ Green & Co., Inc., 1947). 


1 J. L. Moreno, Who SIsall Survive? A Neu Approach to tU Problem^ Enman Interrdations (Wash- 
ington: Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Sen*, ^o. 58, 342-374 

2 H. H. Jennings, “Statistics of Social Configurations, Soctometry, 1938, 1, 34Z 3/4. 
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group, but while functioning as socio- 
group members, the individuals appar- 
ently expect to relinquish roles 
appropriate in psyche-group member- 
ship. 

By psyche-group is not meant, in soci- 
ological terms, the same thing as a face- 
to-face group or a primary’ group. There 
are such groups which never become 
either totally or in part what is here 
meant by the term psyche-group. The 
psyche-group is an interpersonal struc- 
ture where the uniqueness of the indi- 
vidual as a personality is appreciated 
and allowed for, with varj'ing degrees of 
spontaneous indulgence and affection. It 
is where one counts “altogether” as a 
person, not merely as an individual or 
as a member of a socio-group. In indus- 
try it springs up in the informal grouping 
that comes to exist as men work side 
by side. But in such psyche-group for- 
mations, as these develop inside socio- 
groups, the individual must consider his 
participation separately from his partici- 
pation as a socio-group member. In a 
particular socio-group, only certain as- 
pects of personality are appreciated by 
other members, as only certain aspects 
are appropriate to the tasks important 
in the specific socio-group life. Within 
the socio-group, there may be many 
members chosen by others as socio- 
group members who at the same time are 
rejected or unchosen by these same in- 
dividuals in the latters’ several psyche- 
groups. 

It is the confusion between a socio- 
group and a psyche-group, or the lack of 
a clear-cut delineation between them, 
that has complicated the study of leader- 
ship phenomena. It is necessary to ask. 
Leadership in what respect? For whom? 


In what sort of group? What kind of 
psychological po sition in respec t to the 
given p opulation did th e i ndivid ual 
sh aWing le ader^p have at the time h e 
displayed it?~ 

The Nature of the lNVESTrG.\TioN 

The laboratory of the research was the 
New York State Training School for 
Girls, a closed community comprising 
over 400 girls committed by the Chil- 
dren’s Courts of the state. The popula- 
tion represents a cross section of the 
socially and economically underprivi- 
leged in the state. To be admitted, the 
girl must be over 12 and under 16 years 
of age, and of normal intelligence. 

The sociometric test, devised by Mo- 
reno,® discloses the feelings which indi- 
viduals have toward each other in re- 
spect to membership in the groups in 
which they are at a given moment 
(ideally, all groups in which they are or 
could be). It is an action test. The cri- 
terion for choice must have explicit 
meaning for the subject, and offer him 
the specific opportunity to give informa- 
tion for reconstruction or retention of 
the situations which he is in. The results 
are put into operation to the optimal 
satisfaction of all subjects.'* ■ ® Thus, in 
respect to the criterion of the group’s 
formation, the psychological position of 
every member in the composition of the 
group structure is brought to light. By 
periodic testing changes in this structure 
can be traced, followed, and evaluated. 

The following excerpt from the test 
instructions® illustrates the simplicity 
and directness of the approach used; 

You will notice that your paper is divided 
into eight squares or boxes. In the first Yes 
box, marked “Live with,” write the names 


■' Moreno, op. cit. 

* mi. 

* J. I.. Moreno and H. H. Jennings, “ Sociometric Control Studies of Grouping and Regrouping,” 
Sociometry Monographs, No. 7, 1947. 

' The complete protocol appears in H. H. Jennings, “A Sociometric Study of Emotional and Social 
Expansic eness,” in R. G. Barker, J. S. Kounin andH. F. Wright (.eds.), Child Behavior and Developinent 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943). 
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of whatever girls there are anywhere on the 
campus or in your own house whom you 
would prefer to live with. In the No box 
marked “Live with,” write the names of 
whatever girls there are anywhere on the 
campus or in your own house whom you 
would prefer not to live with. Do the same 
for the “Work with” boxes. Then, those you 
would prefer not to work wiih, place in the 
No box for work. Next, do your “Recreation 
or Leisure,” ‘and then your “Study or 
School” boxes, having in mind the same 
instructions. . . . The No boxes should con- 
tain only the names of those, if any, whom 
you definitely don’t want in your group for 
the particular function or functions which 
it happens to be. The Yes boxes should con- 
tain only the names of those, if any, whom 
you definitely do want in your group for the 
particular function or functions which it 
happens to be. . . . Do the boxes in any other 
order than that suggested, if you prefer. 

As previously employed, the socio- 
metric test has been found tq have an 
average reliability of .95, based on tests 
given on four successive weeks with five 
choices- allowed on the criterion of tent- 
mates in a summer camp,^ At the college 
level, using also five choices and one cri- 
terion (membership in a discussion 
group), reliability coefiicients ranging 
from .93 to .95 are reported from tests 
given on successive days.® These coeffi- 
cients are based on the extent to which 
the subject is chosen by others on two 
or more occasions; they relate to the 
choices individuals receive from others. 
The more stringent comparison of the 
present study, by use of unlimited 
choices and a much longer retest inter- 
val, also reveals that even under these 
conditions there is a fairly high correla- 
tion. A comparison of the individual’s 
self-consistency on separate occasions 
(his extent of expenditure of choices), 
with unlimited choices allowed, reveals 
that the individual shows a characteristic 
repertoire in choice expression for others. 
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The first tests were given during the 
last week of December 1937. The test 
population included all individuals (443) 
comprising the school population as of 
that date. Retests were given during the 
first week of September 1938, to aU in- 
dividuals (457) comprising the popula- 
tion at that time. 

The method of analysis is a compari- 
son of the number of different individuals 
reacted to positively (chosen) or nega- 
tively (rejected) by the subjects, with 
the number of different individuals re- 
acting positively or negatively to the 
subjects. The data used in the analysis 
include all choices and rejections, either 
on the criterion of living or on the cri- 
terion of working, given to or received 
by 133 subjects present for both tests 
and occupj-ing the same housing units on 
both occasions. 

The problem of this report is to note 
the relation between behavior shown in 
interaction with others and the socio- 
metric choice status of the individual. In 
order to e.xamine behavior at different 
levels of choice status, “under-chosen” 
is defined as placing one standard devia- 
tion or more below the mean of the 
133 subjects, “over-chosen” as placing 
one standard deviation or more above 
the mean, and “average-chosen" as 
placing approximately at the mean, in 
number of individuals choosing the sub- 
ject. The number of under-chosen posi- 
tions is 41 on Test I and 22 on 
Test II): the number of over-chosen 
positions is 43 [22 on Test I and 21 on 
Test II). For purposes of comparison, 
41 other positions placing nearest the 
mean on either test were selected. 

Among other evidence which might 
be cited, the following is offered to show 
that high choice status is closely related 
to leadership in this community. Elec- 
tions to a House Council were held in the 
fall of 1937. The individual receiving the 

Gioiip Adjustment (Cleveland: Western 


’ W. I. Newsletter, M. Feldstein, and T. M. Newmmb, 

Reserve University, 1938). 

* L. D. Zeleny, “ Sociometry of Morale,” A m. Soc. Rev., 1938, 1\ , 799-80S. 
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highest number of votes automatically 
became a member of the Community 
Council. The election was held under the 
super\''ision of the Club Director, and 
the ballots were closed. Four members 
were elected to the Council from each 
house. For the purpose of comparing 
membership in the Councils with rank 
in positive sociometric choices received 
from others, only data for the two mem- 
bers in each living unit receiving the 
highest and second highest number of 
votes were used. This comparison reveals 
that of the 20 such Council members 
(two from each of the ten housing units 
of this study), 18 or 90 percent place 
among the over-chosen, as here defined. 
The two Council members who do not so 
rank place just below this point. When 
allowance is made for the difference be- 
tween being chosen from a community- 
wide base and being elected from the 
limited house population, it is evident 
that there is practically a one-to-one 
relationship between being elected to 
represent the house body in matters con- 
cerning the group and being chosen by 
community members on the sociometric 
criteria of living and/or working with 
them. 

Observation of the personalities of the 
over-chosen subjects and study of the 
motivations given for choice provide the 
following clews to their choice status. 
Each over-chosen subject, to a greater 
or less extent: 

enlarges her social space, for interchange 
of ideas and activities; 
secures more and more responsibilities 
to be held by members in her work 
groups, her housing unit, and in the 
community as a whole; 
takes definite stands on what she con- 
siders right, and will “fight for it”; 
aids the average-chosen individuals to 
broaden their conceptions of their 
potential capacities; shows faith in 
their abilities by taking it for granted 
that they can and want to contribute 
to their own development and to tie 
life of the community; 


shows ability to establish rapport quickly 
and effectively with a wide range of 
other personalities and to win their 
confidence under varying circum- 
stances; 

insists on an impersonal fairness, and suc- 
ceeds in gaining respect for this level 
of interaction between members; 
raises the level of conduct of average 
members by demanding considerate 
behavior towards the less able (in the 
sense of less contributing) members; 
calls to account individuals who attempt 
to exclude participation by the rela- 
tively noncontributing or destructively 
contributing members; shows towards 
them protective behavior; 
exhibits anger and censuring almost ex- 
clusively towards only those members 
whom they consider “should know 
better,” rather than towards all alike; 
controls the destiny of nonadjusting 
members (i.e., nonadjusting to the 
kind of regime instituted by such be- 
haviors as listed above) by influencing 
other members to aid them, by blocking 
their possible satisfactions in nonad- 
justing behaviors, and by obliging 
other members to show resp'ect for 
them in the community as a whole 
(e.g., not to carry unfavorable reports 
about them into the “networks” by 
telling out-group members of occur- 
rences which would prejudice their 
standing in the community) ; 
causes others to feel that she aids them 
to meet their problems. 

These behavior tendencies are con- 
firmed and further expanded when house- 
mother reports commending or complain- 
ing of the individual’s behavior are 
examined in relation to the individual’s 
choice-status. To the over-chosen, as 
compared with the average-chosen, are 
attributed three times as many inci- 
dences of initiatory behavior in making 
innovations without permission, twice 
as many incidences showing planning 
and organization, four times as many 
occasions showing initiative in starting 
new projects, over four times as frequent 
behavior exhibiting ingenuity in chang- 
ing conduct of “problem” members or 
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fostering understanding between new 
members and others, and about twice as 
many rebellious behaviors. In these re- 
ports, the incidences for the under- 
chosen range from none to half as many 
as for the average-chosen. 

To the under-chosen are attributed 
twelve times as many incidences of 
actively or passively interfering with the 
group’s activities, as to the over-chosen, 
while such incidences are practically 
missing for the average-chosen. For the 
over-chosen are reported seven times as 
great an incidence of retaliatory behavior 
(among other over-chosen) as for 
average-chosen, and this behavior is rare 
for under-chosen. (Could this reflect less 
earnest competition to give occasion 
for such behavior among the latter 
members?) 

On the other hand, the most often 
spontaneously given “praise” of the 
housemother by the over-chosen is for 
her listening to and considering the mem- 
bers’ opinions in planning; such comment 
is made only a third as often by the 
average-chosen and not at all by the 
under-chosen. 

Thus, it appears that the under-chosen 
show in common many varieties of be- 
haviors the effect of which may tend 
to separate and draw individuals apart 
rather than to bring them together. The 
average-chosen show somewhat less than 
half as great an incidence of such behav- 
iors, and about twice as great an inci- 
dence of behaviors the effect of which 
may tend to bring individuals into con- 
structive relationship with one another. 
Further, in the very behaviors in which 
the average-chosen outrank the under- 
chosen, the over-chosen in turn are 
found to exceed the average citizen by 
approximately twice as great an inci- 
dence. And in those behaviors which 
“make new events happen” or “enlarge 
the kind and extent of activity” the 
over-chosen surpass the average citizen 
by over four times as great an incidence. 

Just as isolated-from-choice positions 


and over-chosen positions are but two 
ends of one continuum, so behaviors 
when analyzed in relation to such choice- 
status of the individual (at the time he 
has the particular choice-status) appear 
as forming extremes on another con- 
tinuum — at one end showing expressions 
disruptive (or “clogging”) to the life of 
the group, and at the other, expressions 
conducive to an e.xpanding life for the 
group. Sociometric choice for the indi- 
vidual thus appears to depend directly 
upon the nature of the group in which he 
is to be functioned with. 

For the citizen who would earn choice, 
it appears as much a matter of what be- 
haviors she rarely exhibits as of those 
she frequently shows which will deter- 
mine what choice status she will hold in 
a socio-group for working or living. The 
average citizens of this study are not in 
any sense average in all constructive be- 
haviors; the incidence of behaviors hav- 
ing a negative import for interpersonal 
exchange (in common work and living) 
appears to offset those having a positive 
import sufficiently, in the case of such 
individuals, to hold them down to an 
average-status. 

Leadership and isolation appear, frOm 
this study, as phenomena which arise 
out of individual differences in interper- 
sonal capacity for socio-group participa- 
tion and as phenomena which are in- 
digenous to the specific milieu of the 
socio-group or socio-groups in which they 
are produced. 

/Individuals who emerge as leaders in 
One socio-group may or may not emerge 
in a similar role in another community, or 
even in another socio-group in the same 
community. Likewise, individuals who 
classify as isolates in terms of choice from 
their associates in one socio-group in a 
given community may or may not 
change in choice-status in another socio- 
group in the same or another community. 

Nevertheless, it is a reasonable hy- 
perthesis that when certain qualities have 
become pronounced and integrated in 
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the personality expression of the indi- 
vidual (such a quality as relatively great 
freedom from self-concern, sufficient to 
enable him to be concerned with matters 
affecting many others than himself), 
these are likely to persist, for they re- 
flect a high level of emotional growth and 
maturity, and thus may be expected to 
act favorably upon his future relation- 
ships with persons in other socio-groups. 

It would also appear, similarly, that 
certain qualities (such a quality as rela- 
tive inability to observe and orient one’s 
actions to the elements of a situation 
and the persons comprising it) may, un- 
less outgrown, continue to act unfavor- 
ably upon the individual’s future rela- 
tionships. 

The “why” of leadership appears, 
howevfir, not explainable by any per- 
sonality quality or constellation of traits. 
Some individuals are found who are as 
emotionally mature and as resourceftil 
in ideas as the leader-individuals of this 
study, yet they were not allowed a role 
of leadership, nor chosen more than the 
average citizen in the community. The 
why of leadership appears to reside in 
the interpersonal contribution of which 
the individual becomes capable in a 
specific setting eliciting such contribu- 
tion from him. Similarly, isolation ap- 
pears as but the opposite extreme on this 
continuum of interpersonal sensitivity 
between the membership and the indi- 
vidual in the socio-group. 

The over-chosen personalities show- 
ing certain behaviors in common differ 
markedly from one another in the 
“style” of these behaviors and the 
“style” they show in contact with specific 
other individuals. As persons, they are 
very unlike. (Similarly, isolates and near- 
isolates differ greatly from each other.) 
An analysis of their ways of behaving 
shows the leadership they exert to be 
definable as a manner of interacting with 
others — a manner which moves others in 
directions apparently desired by fhe 
latter, even though they may be doing 


little -themselves towards attaining such 
directions. It is as if these individuals 
recognize and think more of the needs 
of others than others think of their own 
needs. The leader-individuals often take 
actions in behalf of others whom they 
do not choose and who do not know of 
the effort made for them. For example, 
three times as frequently the over- 
chosen individual, as compared with 
the average-chosen subject, made “un- 
asked-for-suggestions to the psychologist 
for the welfare of others.” Further, 
“visits to the psychology office in behalf 
of another individual (instead of self)” 
were made approximately seven times as 
often by the over-chosen individuals as 
by the average-chosen, and not at all 
by the under-chosen. Such actions by the 
average individuals almost invariably 
involve others whom they choose and 
thus may be inferred to be of more per- 
sonalized interest to them. 

While the varieties of styles of leader- 
ship (and of isolation) are many, never- 
theless, a number of characteristics of 
leader-individuals stand out as common 
attributes. The social milieu is “im- 
proved” from the point of view of the 
membership through the efforts of each 
leader. Each widens the area of social 
participation for others (and indirectly 
his own social space) bj' his unique con- 
tribution to this milieu. Each leader 
seems to sense spontaneously when to 
censure and when to praise, apparently 
is intellectually and emotionally uncom- 
fortable when others are “left out,” and 
acts to foster tolerance on the part of 
one member towards another. At the 
same time they may give little quarter 
to other leaders. (By contrast, the iso- 
lates and near-isolates appear relatively 
“self-bound,” behaving in ways which 
tend to show little capacity to identify 
with others or to bridge the gap betw'een 
their own personalities and others as 
members of the socio-group.) 

The leadership thus exhibited in the 
community by various members appears, 
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in each instance, to reflect a “style” of 
leadership — a particularized way of be- 
having, derived from the personality 
attributes of the individual in an over- 
chosen position. Actually, however, the 
success of several “tj-pes” of personality 
in achieving leadership status through 
their ways of behaving while a member 
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The psychological structure resulting 
from choice behavior on the part of the 
members of the test-community, this 
research finds, may be most accurately 
envisioned as an equilibrium in flux. The 
movements which take place continually 
within it are compensatory movements 
which do not disturb the total structure 


of the population appears to depend, in 
turn, upon the fact that the population 
itself is comprised of so great a variety 
of personalities that no one personality 
has a constellation of attributes neces- 
sary to win an exclusive position in es- 
teem and influence necessary to a role of 
exclusive leadership. Each leader makes 
a contribution to some parts of the mem- 
bership which all members do not equally 
want or need. There may be very little 
overlap between the individuals who sup- 
port one leader and those who support 
another. 

Leadership appears as a process in 
which no one individual has a major 
role but in which relatively many share. 
The superior capacity which one individ- 
ual may have to recognize and respond 
to the needs of others does not show 
itself as a generalized capacity which may 
relate him to all other individuals. It ap- 
pears in the special sensitivity beUveen 
the individual and specific other persons, 
resulting in interaction between them. 


viewed as a totality. The total structure 
tends to retain its characteristics from 
one time to another esien though the re- 
spective positions of its carriers (the mem- 
bers of the population) alter from time 
to time. The shifts “upward” and 
“downward” that are shown in the 
choice-status of the individuals in the 
population are, so to speak, bound to 
occur since interaction cannot be static. 
The reasons for this stability and this 
slowness of flux within the structure 
appear in the behaviors distinguishing 
choice-status. A social process of inter- 
action by and towards the individuals re- 
spectively isolated or lifted to leadership 
is found to form the very basis of the 
isolation and of the leaderdiip. Person- 
ality per se, in so far as it is reflected in 
social structure, is the capacity for inter- 
play with other personalities, for re- 
sponding to and being responded to, in 
a reciprocal situation, in which the in- 
dividual is in common with other in- 
dividuals. 


3 . 

HITLER AND THE NAZI AUTHORITARIAN CHARACTER 
STRUCTURE By Erich Fromm 


Before going on with the discussion of 
the authoritarian character, the term 
“authority” needs some clarification. 
Authority is not a quality one person 
“has,” in the sense that he has property 
or physical qualities. Authority refers 


to an interpersonal relation in which one 
person looks upon another as somebody 
superior to him. But there is a funda- 
mental Sifierence between a kind of 
superiority-inferiority relation which can 
be called rational authority and one 


FromEscapefrom Freedom (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941). 
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which may be described as inhibiting 
authority. 

An example will show what I have in 
mind. The relationship between teacher 
and student and that between slave 
owner and slave are both based on the 
superiority of the one over the other. 
The interests of teacher and pupil lie in 
the same direction. The teacher is satis- 
fied if he succeeds in furthering the pupil; 
if he has failed to do so, the failure is his 
and the pupil’s. The slave owner, on the 
other hand, wants to exploit the slave 
as much as possible; the more he gets out 
of him, the more he is satisfied. At the 
same time, the slave seeks to defend as 
best he can his claims for a minimum of 
happiness. These interests are definitely 
antagonistic, as what is of advantage to 
the one is detrimental to the other. The 
superiority has a different function in 
both cases: in the first, it is the condition 
for the helping of the person subjected 
to the authority; in the second, it is the 
condition for his exploitation. 

The dynamics of authority in these 
two types are different too: the more the 
student learns, the less wide is the gap 
between him and the teacher. He be- 
comes more and more like the teacher 
himself. In other words, the authority 
relationship tends to dissolve itself. But 
when the superiority serves as a basis 
for exploitation, the distance becomes 
intensified through its long duration. 

The psychological situation is different^ 
in each of these authority situations. In 
the first, elements of love, admiration, or 
gratitude are prevalent. The authority is 
at the same time an example with which 
one wants to identify one’s self partially 
or totally. In the second situation, re- 
sentment or hostility will arise against' 
the exploiter, subordination to whom is 
against one’s own interests. But often, 
as in the case of a slave, this hatred would 
only lead to conflicts which would sub- 
ject the slave to suffering without a 
chance of winning. Therefore, the trad- 
ency will usually be to repress the feeling 


of hatred and sometimes even to replace 
it by a feeling of blind admiration. This 
has two functions: (1) to remove the 
painful and dangerous feeling of hatred, 
and (2) to soften the feeling of humilia- 
tion. If the person who rules over me is 
so wonderful or perfect, then I should 
not be ashamed of obeying him. I cannot 
be his equal because he is so much 
stronger, wiser, better, and so on, than 
I am. As a result, in the inhibiting kind of 
authority, tHe element either of hatred 
or of irrational overestimation and ad- 
miration of the authority wiU tend to 
increase. In the rational kind of author- 
ity, it win tend to decrease in direct pro- 
portion to the degree in which the per- 
son subjected to the authority becomes 
stronger and thereby more similar to the 
authority. 

The difference between rational and 
inhibiting authority is only a relative 
one. Even in the relationship between 
slave and master there are elements of 
advantage for the slave. He gets a mini- 
mum of food and protection which at 
least enables him to work for his master. 
On the other hand, it is only in an ideal 
relationship between teacher and stu- 
dent that we find a complete lack of an- 
tagonism of interests. There are many 
gradations between these two extreme 
cases, as in the relationship of a factory 
worker with his boss, or a farmer’s son 
with his father, or a hatisfyau with her 
husband. Nevertheless, although in real- 
ity two types of authority are blended, 
they are essentially different, and an 
analysis of a concrete authority situa- 
tion must always determine the specific 
weight of each kind of authority. 

Authority does not have to be a per- 
son or institution which says: you have 
to do this, or you are not allowed to do 
that. While this kind of authority may 
be called external authority, authority 
can appear as internal authority, under 
the name of duty, conscience, or super- 
ego. As a matter of fact, the development 
of modern thinking, from Protestantism 
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to Kant’s philosophy, can be character- 
ized as the substitution of internalized 
authority for an external one. With the 
political victories of the rising middle 
class, external authority lost prestige 
and man’s own conscience assumed the 
place which external autliority once had 
held. This change a]ipeared to many as 
the victory of freedom. To submit to 
orders from the outside (at least in spir- 
itual matters) appeared to be unworthy 
of a free man; but the conquest of his 
natural inclinations, and the establish- 
ment of the domination of one i)art of 
the individual, his nature, by another, 
his reason, wiU or conscience, seemed to 
be the very essence of freedom. Analysis 
shows that conscience rules with a harsh- 
ness as great as external authorities, and 
furthermore that frequently the con- 
tents of the orders issued by man’s 
conscience are ultimately not governed 
by demands of the individual self but 
by social demands which have assumed 
the dignity of ethical norms. The ruler- 
ship of conscience can be even harsher 
than that of external authorities, since 
the individual feels its orders to be his 
own; how can he rebel against himself? 

In recent decades “conscience” has 
lost much of its significance. It seems as 
though neither external nor internal 
authorities play any prominent role in 
the individual’s life. Everybody is com- 
pletely “free,” if only he does not inter- 
fere with other people’s legitimate claims. 
But what we fcd is rather that instead 
of disappearing, authority has made itself 
invisible. Instead of overt authority, 
“anonymous” authority reigns. It is dis- 
guised as common sense, science, psychic 
health, normality, public opinion. It docs 
not demand anything e.xcept the self- 
evident. ^It seems to use no pressure but 
only mild persuasion. Whether a mother 
says to her daughter, “I know you will 
not like to go out with that boy,” or an 
advertisement suggests, “Smoke this 
brand of cigarettes — you wiU like their 
coolness,” it' is the same atmosphere of 
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subtle suggestion which actually per- 
vades our whole social life. Anonymous 
authority is more effective than overt 
authority, since one never suspects that 
there is any order which one is expected 
to follow. In external authority it is clear 
that there is an order and who gives it; 
one can fight against the authority, and 
in this fight personal independence and 
moral courage can develop. But whereas 
in internalized authority the command, 
though an internal one, remains visible, 
in anonymous authority both command 
and commander have become invisible. 
It is like being fired at by an invisible 
enemy. There is nobody and nothing to 
fight back against. 

Returning now to the discussion of the 
authoritarian character, the most im- 
portant feature to be mentioned is its 
attitude towards power. For the authori- 
tarian character there exist, so to speak, 
two sexes: the powerful ones and the 
powerless ones. His love, admiration and 
readiness for submission are automati- 
cally aroused by power, whether of a 
person or of an institution. Power fas- 
cinates him not for any values for which 
a specific power may stand, but just 
because it is power. Just as his “love” 
is automatically aroused by power, so 
powerless people or institutions auto- 
matically arouse his contempt. The very 
sight of a powerless person makes him 
want to attack, dominate, humiliate 
him. Whereas a different kind of char- 
'acler is appalled by the idea of attacking 
one who is helpless, the authoritarian 
character feels the more aroused the more 
helpless his object has become. 

There is one feature of the authori- 
tarian character which has misled many 
observers: a tendency to defy authority 
and to resent any kind of influence from 
“above.” Sometimes this defiance over- 
shadows the whole picture and the sub- 
missive tendencies are in the background. 
This type of person will constantly rebel 
against any kind of authority, even one 
that actually furthers his interests and 
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has no elements of suppression. Some- 
times the attitude toward authority is 
divided. Such persons might fight against 
one set of authorities, especially if they 
are disappointed by its lark of power, 
and at the same time or later on submit 
to another set of authorities which 
through greater power or greater prom- 
ises seems to fulfill their masochistic 
longings. Finally, there is a type in which 
the rebellious tendencies are completely 
repressed and come to the surface only 
when conscious control is w'eakened; or 
they can be recognized cx posteriori, in 
the hatred that arises against an author- 
ity when its power is weakened and when 
it begins to totter. In persons of the first 
type in whom the rebellious attitude is 
in the center of the picture, one is easily 
led to believe that their character struc- 
ture is just the opposite to that of the 
submissive masochistic tjpe. It appears 
as if they are persons who oppose evejy 
authority on the basis of an extreme de- 
gree of independence. They look like 
persons who, on the basis of their inner 
strength and integrity, fight those forces 
that block their freedom and independ- 
ence. However, the authoritarian char- 
acter’s fight against authority is essen- 
tially defiance. It is an attempt to assert 
himself and to overcome his own feeling 
of powerlessness by fighting authority, 
although the longing for submission re- 
mains present, whether consciously or 
unconsciously. The authoritarian char- 
acter is never a “revolutionary”; I*- 
should like to call him a “rebel.” There 
are many individuals and political move- 
ments that are puzzling to the superficial 
observer because of what seems to be an 
inexplicable change from “radicalism” 
to extreme authoritarianism. Psycholog- 
ically, those people are the tj^ical “reb- 
els.” 

The attitude of the authoritarian char- 
acter toward life, his whole philosophy, 
is determined by his emotional strivings. 
The authoritarian character loves thpse 
conditions that limit human freedom, he 
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loves being submitted to fate. It depends 
on his social position what “fate” means 
to him. For a soldier it may mean the 
will or whim of his superior, to which he 
gladly submits. For the small business- 
man the economic laws are his fate. 
Crisis and prosperity to him are not so- 
cial phenomena which might be changed 
by human activity, but the expression 
of a higher power to which one has to 
submit. For those on the top of the 
pyramid it is basically not different. The 
difference lies only in the size and gen- 
erality of the power to which one sub- 
mits, not in the feeling of dependence 
as such. 

Not only the forces that determine 
one’s own life directly but also those that 
seem to determine life in general are felt 
as unchangeable fate. It is fate that there 
are wars and that one part of mankind 
has to be ruled by another. It is fate that 
the amount of suffering can never be less 
than it always has been. Fate may be 
rationalized philosophically as “natural 
law” or as “destiny of man,” religiously 
as the “will of the Lord,” ethically as 
“duty”— -for the authoritarian character 
it is always a higher power outside of the 
individual, toward which the individual 
can do nothing but submit. The authori- 
tarian character worships the past. What 
has been, will eternally be. To wish or to 
work for something that has not yet been 
before is crime or madness. The miracle 
of creation — and creation is always a 
miracle — is outside of his range of emo- 
tional experience. 

Schleiermacher’s definition of religious 
experience as experience of absolute de- 
pendence is the definition of the maso- 
chistic experience in general; a special 
role in this feeling of dependence is 
played by sin. The concept of original 
sin, which weighs upon all future genera- 
tions, is characteristic of the authori- 
tarian experience. Moral like any other 
kind of human failure becomes a fate 
which man can never escape. Whoever 
has once sinned is chained- eternally to 
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his sin with iron shackles. Man’s own 
doing becomes the power that rules over 
him and never lets him free. The con- 
sequences of guilt can be softened by 
atonement, but atonement can never do 
away with the guilt.* Isaiah’s words, 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow,’’ e.xpress the 
very opposite of authoritarian philoso- 
phy- 

The feature common to all authon- 
tarian thinking is the conviction that life 
is determined by forces outside of man’s 
own self, his interest, his wishes. The 
only possible happiness lies in the sub- 
mission to these forces. The powerless- 
ness of man is the leitmotif of masochistic 
philosophy. One of the ideological fathers 
of Nazism, MoeUer van der Bruck, ex- 
pressed this feeling very clearly. He 
writes: “The conservative believes rather 
in catastrophe, in the powcrlessness of 
man to avoid it, in its nccessitj-, and in 
the terrible disappointment of the se- 
duced optimist.” - In Hitler’s writing we 
shall see more illustrations of the same 
spirit. 

The authoritarian character does not 
lack activity, courage, or belief. But these 
qualities for him mean something entirely 
different from what they mean for the 
person who does not long for submission. 
For the authoritarian character activity 
is rooted in a basic feeling of powerlcss- 
ness which it tends to overcome. Acti^■ity 
in this sense means to act in the name of 
something higher than one’s own self. 
It is. possible in the name of God, the 
past, nature, or duty, but never in the 
name of the future, of the unborn, of 
what has no power, or of life as such. 
The authoritarian character wins his 
strength to act through his leaning on 
superior power. This power is never as- 


sailable or changeable. For him lack of 
power is always an unmistakable sign of 
guilt and inferiority, and if the authority 
in which he believes shows signs of weak- 
ness, his love and respect change into 
contempt and hatred. He lacks an 
“offensive potency” which can attack 
established power without first feeling 
subservient to another and stronger 
power. 

The courage of the authoritarian char- 
acter is essentially a courage to suffer 
what fate or its personal representative 
or “leader” may have destined him for. 
To suffer without complaining is his 
highest virtue — not the courage of trying 
to end suffering or at least to diminish it. 
Not to change fate, but to submit to it, 
is the heroism of the authoritarian char- 
acter. 

He has belief in authority as long as it 
is strong and commanding. His belief is 
looted ultimately in his doubts and con- 
stitutes an attempt to compensate them. 
But he has no faith, if we mean by faith 
the secure confidence in the realization 
of what now exists only as a potentiality. 
Authoritarian philosophy is essentially 
relativistic and nihilistic, in spite of the 
fact that it often claims so violently to 
have conquered relativism and in spite 
of its show of activity. It is rooted in 
extreme desperation, in the complete 
lack of faith, and it leads to nihilism, to 
the denial of life.-’ 

In authoritarian philosophy the concept 
* of equality does not exist. The author- 
itarian character may sometimra use 
the word equality either conventionally 
or because it suits his purposes. But it 
has no real meaning or weight for him, 
since it concerns something outside the 
reach of his emotional experience. For 
him the world is composed of people with 


^ Victor Hugo gave a most telling expression 


to the idea of inescapability of guilt in the character 
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power and those without it, of superior 
ones and inferior ones. On the basis of 
his sado-masochistic strivings, he ex- 
periences only domination or submission, 
but never solidarity. Differences, whether 
of sex or race, to him are necessary' signs 
of superiority or inferiority. A difference 
which does not have this connotation is 
unthinkable to him. 

The description of the sado-masochistic 
strivings and the authoritarian character 
refers to the more extreme forms of help- 
lessness and the correspondingly more 
extreme forms of escaping it by the 
symbiotic relationship to the object of 
worship or domination. 

Although these sado-masochistic striv- 
ings are common, we can consider only 
certain individuals and social groups 
as typically sado-masochistic. There is, 
however, a milder form of dependency 
which is so general in our culture that 
only in exceptional cases does it seem to 
be lacking. This dependency does not 
have the dangerous and passionate 
qualities of sado-masochism, but it is 
important enough not to be omitted 
from our discussion here. 

I am referring to the kind of persons 
whose whole life is in a subtle way related 
to some power outside themselves.^ 
There is nothing they do, feel, or think 
which is not somehow related to this 
power. They e.xpect protection from 
“him,” wish to be taken care of by 
“him,” make “him” also responsible 
lor whatever may be the outcome of their * 
own actions. Often the fact of his de- 
pendence is something the person is not 
aware of at all. Even if there is a dim 
awareness of some dependency, the per- 
son or power on whom he is dependent 
often remains nebulous. There is no 
definite image linked up with that power. 
Its essential quality is to represent a 
certain function, namely to protect, 
help, and develop the individual, to 


be with him and never leave him alone. 
The “X” which has these qualities may 
be called the magic helper. Frequently, of 
course, the “magic helper” is personified: 
he is conceived of as God, as a principle, 
or as real persons such as one’s parent, 
husband, wife, or superior. It is impor- 
tant to recognize that when real persons 
assume the role of the magic helper they 
are endowed with magic qualities, and 
the significance they have results from 
their being the personification of the 
magic helper. This process of personifica- 
tion of the magic helper is to be observed 
frequently in what is called “falling in 
love.” A person with that kind of related- 
ness to the magic helper seeks to find 
him in flesh and blood. For some reason 
or other — often supported by sexual de- 
sires — a certain other person assumes 
for him those magic qualities, and he 
makes that person into the being to 
whom and on whom his whole life be- 
comes related and dependent. The fact 
that the other person frequently^ does 
the same with the first one does not alter 
the picture. It only helps to strengthen 
the impression that this relationship is 
one of “real love.” 

This need for the magic helper can be 
studied under experiment-like conditions 
in the psychoanalytic procedure. Often 
the person who is analyzed forms a 
deep attachment to the psychoanalyst, 
and his or her whole life, all actions, 
thoughts, and feeling, are related to the 
analyst. Consciously or unconsciously 
the analysand asks himself: would he 
(the analyst) be pleased with this, dis- 
pleased with that, agree to this, scold me 
for that? In love relationships the fact 
that one chooses this or that person as a 
partner serves as a proof that this par- 
ticular person is loved just because he is 
“he"; but in the psychoanalytic situa- 
tion Ais illusion cannot be upheld. The 
most different kinds of persons develop 


* Tn this connection, cf. Karen Homey, New Ways in Psychoanalysis (New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1030). 
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the same feelings toward the most differ- 
ent kinds of psychoanalysts. The rela- 
tionship looks like love; it is often ac- 
companied by sexual desires; yet it is 
essentially a relationship to the personi- 
fied magic helper, a role which obviously 
a psychoanalyst, like certain other per- 
sons who have some authority (physi- 
cians, ministers, teachers), is able to 
play satisfactorily for the person who is 
seeking the personified magic helper. 

The reasons why a person is bound to a 
magic helper are, in principle, the same 
that we have found at the root of the 
symbiotic drives: an inability to stand 
alone and to fully express his own indi- 
vidual potentialities. In the sado-maso- 
chistic strivings this inability leads to a 
tendency to get rid of one’s individual 
self through dependency on the magic 
helper— in the milder form of dependency 
I am discussing now it only leads to a 
wish for guidance and protection. The 
intensity of the relatedness to the magic 
helper is in reverse proportion to the 
ability to express spontaneously one’s 
own intellectual, emotional, and sensuous 
potentialities. In other words, one hopes 
to get everything one expects from life, 
from the magic helper, instead of by one’s 
own actions. The more this is the case, 
the more is the center of Hie shifted 
from one’s own person to the magic 
helper and his personifications. The 
question is then no longer how to live 
oneself, but how to manipulate “him” in 
order not to lose him and how to make 
him do what one wants, even to make 
him responsible for what one is responsi- 
ble oneself. 

In the more extreme cases, a person’s 
whole life consists almost entirely in the 
attempt to manipulate “him”; people 
differ in the means which they use; for 
some obedience, for some “goodness,” 
for others suffering is the main means of 
manipulation. We see, then, that there 
is no feeling, thought, or emotion that 
is not at least colored by the need to 
manipulate “him’’; in other words, that 


no psychic act is really spontanecfus or 
free. This dependency, springing from 
and at the same time leading to a block- 
age of spontaneity, not only gives a 
certain amount of security but also 
results in a feeling of weakness and bond- 
age. As far as this is the case, the very 
person who is dependent on the magic 
helper also feels, although often uncon- 
sciously, enslaved by “him” and, to a 
greater or lesser degree, rebels against 
“him.” This rebelliousness against the 
very person on whom one has put one’s 
hopes for security and happiness creates 
new conflicts. It has to be suppressed if 
one is not to lose “him,” but the under- 
lying antagonism constantly threatens 
(he security sought for in the relation- 
ship. 

If the magic helper is personified in an 
actual person, the disappointment that 
follows when he falls short of what one is 
expecting from this person — and since 
the expectation is an illusory one, any 
actual person is inevitably disappointing 
—in addition to the resentment resulting 
from one’s own enslavement to that 
person, leads to continuous conflicts. 
These sometimes end only with separa- 
tion, which is usually followed by the 
choice of another object who is expected 
to fulfill all hopes connected with the 
magic helper. If this relationship proves 
to be a failure too, it may be broken up 
again or the person involved may decide 
that this is just “life,” and resign. What 
* he does not recognize is the fact that his 
failure is not essentially the result of his 
not having chosen the right magic person; 
it is the direct result of having tried to 
obtain by the manipulation of a magic 
force that which only the individual can 
achieve himself by his own spontaneous 
activity. 

The phenomenon of hfe-long depend- 
ency on an object outside of oneself 
has been seen by Freud. He has inter- 
preted it as the continuation of the early, 
e^entially sexual, bonds with the parents 
throughout life. As a matter of fact, the 
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phenomenon has impressed him so much 
that he has asserted that the Oedipus 
complex is the nucleus of all neuroses, 
and in the successful overcoming of the 
Oedipus complex he has seen tlie main 
problem of normal development. 

In seeing the Oedipus complex as the 
central phenomenon of psychology Freud 
has made one of the most important 
discoveries in psychology. But he has 
failed in its • adequate interpretation; 
for although the phenomenon of sexual 
attraction between parents and children 
does exist and although conflicts arising 
from it sometimes constitute part of the 
neurotic development, neither the sexual 
attraction nor the resulting conflicts are 
the essential in the fixation of children 
on their parents. As long as the infant is 
small it i.i quite naturally dependent on 
the parents, but this dependence does 
not necessarily imply a restriction of the 
child's own spontaneity. However, when 
the parents, acting as the agents of soci- 
ety, start to sufipress the child’s spon- 
taneity and independence, the growing 
child feels more and more unable to stand 
on its own feet; it therefore seeks for the 
magic helper and often makes the parents 
the personification of “him.” Later on, 
the individual transfers these feelings to 
somebody else, for instance, to a teacher, 
a husband, or a psychoanalyst. Again, 
the need for being related to such a sjTn- 
bol of authority is not caused by the 
continuation of the original se.xual attrac- 
tion to one of the parents but by the 
thwarting of the child’s expansiveness 
and spontaneity and by the consequent 
anxiety. 

WTiat we can observe at the kernel of 
every neurosis, as well as of normal 
development, is the struggle for freedom 
and independence. For many normal 
persons this struggle has ended in a com- 
I)letc giving up of their individual selves, 
so that they are thus weU adapted and 
consiflered to be normal. The neurotic 
person is the one who has not given ap 
fighting against complete submission, 


but who, at the same time, has remained 
bound to the figure of the magic helper, 
whatever form or shape “he’’ may have 
assumed. His neurosis is always to be 
understood as an attempt, and essen- 
tially an unsuccessful one, to solve the 
conflict between that basic dependency 
and the quest for freedom. 

In the following pages we shall tr\- to 
show that Hitler’s personality, his teach- 
ings, and the Nazi system e.xpress an 
extreme form of the character structure 
which we have called “authoritarian” 
and that by this very fact he made a 
powerful appeal to those parts of the 
piopulation which were — more or less — of 
the same character structure. 

Hitler’s autobiography is as good an 
illustration of the authoritarian charac- 
ter as any, and since in addition to that 
it is the most representative document of 
Nazi literature I shall use it as the main 
source for analyzing the psychology of 
Nazism. 

The essence of the authoritarian char- 
acter has been described as the simul- 
taneous presence of sadistic and mas- 
ochistic drives. Sadism was understood 
as aiming at unrestricted power over 
another person more or less mixed with 
destructiveness; masochism as aiming at 
dissolving oneself in an overwhelmingly 
strong power and participating in its 
strength and glory. Both the sadistic and 
the masochistic trends are caused by the 
inability of the isolated individual to stand 
alone and his need for a symbiotic rela- 
tionship that overcomes this aloneness. 

The sadistic craving for power finds 
manifold expres.sions in ifein Kampf. 
It is characteristic of Hitler’s relation- 
ship to the German masses whom he 
despises and “loves” in the typically 
sadistic manner, as well as to his political 
enemies towards whom he evidences 
those destructive elements that are an 
important component of his sadism. 
He speaks of the satisfaction the masses 
have in domination. 
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What they want is the victory of the 
stronger and the annihilation or the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the weaker. 

Like a woman, . . . who will submit to 
the strong man rather than dominate the 
weakling, thus the masses love the ruler 
rather than the suppliant, and inwardly they 
are far more satisfied by a doctrine which 
tolerates no rival than by the grant of liberal 
freedom; they often feel at a loss what to 
do with it, and even easily feel themselves 
deserted. They neither realize the impu- 
dence with which they are spiritually ter- 
rorized, nor the outrageous curtailment of 
their human liberties for in no way does the 
delusion of this doctrine dawn on them. 

He describes the breaking of the will 
of the audience by the superior strength 
of the speaker as the essential factor 
in propaganda. He does not even hesitate 
to admit that physical tiredness of his 
audience is a most welcome condition 
for their suggestibility. Discussing the 
question which hour of the day is most 
suited forpolitical mass meetings he says: 

It seems that in the morning and even 
during the day men’s will power revolts with 
highest energy against an attempt at being 
forced imder another’s will and another’s 
opinion. In the evening, however, they suc- 
cumb more easily to the dominating force of 
a stronger wUl. For truly every such meeting 
presents a wrestling match between two 
opposed forces. The superior oratorical 
talent of a domineering apostolic nature will 
now succeed more easily in winning for the 
new will people who themselves have in 
turn experienced a weakening of their force 
of resistance in the most natural way, than 
people who stiU have full command of the 
energies of their minds and their will power. 

Hitler himself is very much aware 
of the conditions which make for the 
longing for submission and gives an 
excellent description of the situation of 
the individueil attending a mtiss meeting. 

The mass meeting is necessary if only for 
the reason that in it the individual, who in 
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becoming an adherent of a new movement 
feels lonely and is easily seized with the fear 
of being alone, receives for the first time the 
pictures of a greater community, something 
that has a strengthenhig and encouraging 
effect on most people. ... If he steps for the 
first time out of his small workshop or out 
of the big enterprise, in which he feels very 
small, into the mass meeting and is now 
surrounded by thousands and thousands of 
people with the same conviction ... he him- 
self succumbs to the magic influence of what 
we caU mass suggestion. 

Goebbels describes the masses in the 
same vein. “People want nothing at all, 
except to be governed decently,” he 
writes in his novel Michael^ They are 
for him, “nothing more than the stone 
is for the sculptor. Leader and masses is 
as little a problem as painter and color.” 

In another book Goebbels gives an 
accurate description of the dependence 
qf the sadistic person on bis objects; 
how weak and empty he feels unless he 
has power over somebody and how this 
power gives him new strength. This is 
Goebbels’ account of what is going on in 
himself: 

Sometimes one is gripped by a dfeep de- 
pression. One can only overcome it, if one is 
in front of the masses again. The people are 
the fountain of our power.® 

A telling account of that particular 
kind of power over people which the 
Nazis call leadership is given by the 
* leader of the German labor front. Ley. 
In discussing the qualities required in a 
Nazi leader and the aims of education of 
leaders, he writes: 

We want to know whether these men have 
the will to lead, to be masters, in one word, 
to rule. . . . We want to rule and enjoy it. 

We shall teach these men to ride horse- 
back ... in order to give them the feeling of 
absolute domination over a living being.' 


Joseph Goebbels, Michad (Munich: F. Eher, 1936), p. 57. 

Joseph Goebbels, Vom Kaiserhof zur Reichskamld (Munich: F. per, 19341, P- ^ 

Ley, Der Weg zur Ordensburg, Sonderdmek des fehsorgamsaUonsleiters der N^AP fUr das 
'Uhrercorps der Partei; quoted from Konrad Heidcn, Bin Mann gegen Europa (Zurich, 1937). 
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The same emphasis on power is also 
present in Hiller’s formulation of the 
aims of education. He says that the 
pupil’s “entire education and develop- 
ment has to be directed at giving him 
the conviction of being absolutely supe- 
rior to the others.” ® 

The fact that somewhere else he de- 
clares that a boy should be taught to 
suffer injustice without rebelling will no 
longer strike the reader — or so I hope — 
as strange. This contradiction is the 
typical one for the sado-masochistic 
ambivalence between the craving for 
power and for submission. 

The wish for power over the masses is 
what drives the members of the “elite,” 
the Nazi leaders. As the quotations above 
show, this wish for power is sometimes 
revealed with an almost astonishing 
frankness. Sometimes it is put in less 
offensive forms by emphasizing that to 
be ruled is just what the masses wisb. 
Sometimes the necessity to flatter the 
masses and therefore to hide the cynical 
contempt for them leads to tricks like 
the following: In speaking of the instinct 
of self-preser\'ation, which for Hitler as 
we shall see later is more or less identical 
with the drive for power, he says that 
with the Aryan the instinct for self- 
preser%’ation has reached the most noble 
form “because he willingly subjects his 
own ego to the life of the community and, 
if the hour should require it, he also 
sacrifices it.” 

While the “leaders” are the ones to 
enjoy power in the first place, the masses 
are by no means deprived of sadistic 
satisfaction. Racial and political minori- 
ties within Germany, and eventually 
other nations which arc described as 
weak or decaying, arc the objects of 
sadism upon which the masses are fed. 
While Hitler and his bureaucracy enjoy 
the power over the German masses, these 
masses themselves are taught to enjoy 
power over other nations and to be driven 


by the passion for domination of the 
world. 

Hitler does not hesitate to express the 
wish for world domination as his or his 
party’s aim. Making fun of pacifism, he 
says: 

Indeed, the pacifist-humane idea is per- 
haps quite good whenever the man of the 
highest standard has previously conquered 
and subjected the world to a degree that 
makes him the only master of this globe. 

Again he says: 

A state which in the epoch of race poison- 
ing dedicates itself to the cherishing of its 
best racial elements, must some day be 
master of the world. 

Usually Hitler tries to rationalize and 
justify his wish for power. The main 
justifications are the following: his 
domination of other peoples is for their 
own good and for the good of the culture 
of the world; the wish for power is 
rooted in the eternal laws of nature and 
he recognizes and follows only these 
laws; he himself acts under the command 
of a higher power — God, Fate, Historj', 
Nature; his attempts for domination 
are only a defense against the attempts of 
others to dominate him and the German 
people. He wants only peace and 
freedom. 

An example of the first kind of ration- 
alization is the following paragraph from 
Mein Kampf: 

If, in its historical development, the Ger- 
man people had possessed this group unity 
as it was enjoyed by other peoples, then the 
German Reich would today probably be 
the mistress of this globe. 

German domination of the world could 
lead, Hitler assumes, to a 

peace, supported not by the palm branches 
of tearful pacifist professional female mourn- 
ers, but founded by the victorious sword of 
a people of overlords which puts the world 
into the service of a higher culture. 


Hitler, Mein Kampf, p. 618. 
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In recent years his assurances that bis 
aim is not only the welfare of Germany 
but that his actions serve the best 
interests of civilization in general have 
become well-known to every newspaper 
reader. 

The second rationalization, that his 
wish for power is rooted in the laws of 
nature, is more than a mere rationaliza- 
tion; it also springs from the wish for 
submission to a power outside of oneself, 
as expressed particularly in Hitler’s crude 
popularization of Darwinism. In “the 
instinct of preserving the species,” Hitler 
sees “the first cause of the formation of 
human communities.” 

This instinct of self-preservation leads 
to the fight of the stronger for the domi- 
nation of the weaker and economically, 
eventually, to the survival of the fittest. 
The identification of the instinct of self- 
preservation with power over others finds 
a particularly striking e.xpression in 
Hiller’s assumption that “the first 
culture of mankind certainly depended 
less on the tamed animal, but rather on 
the use of inferior people.” He projects 
his own sadism upon Nature w'ho is 
“the cruel Queen of all Wisdom,” and 
her law of perservation is “ bound to the 
brazen law of necessity and of the right 
of the victory of the best and the strong- 
est in this world.” 

It is interesting to observe that in con- 
nection with this crude Darwinism the 
“socialist” Hitler champions the liberal 
principles of unrestricted competition. 
In a polemic against cooperation between 
different nationalistic groups he says: 

By such a combination the free play of 
energies is tied up, the struggle for choosing 
the best is stopped, and accordingly the 
necessary and final victory of the healthier 
and stronger man is prevented forever. 

Elsewhere he speaks of the free play of 
energies as the wisdom of life. 

To be sure, Darwin’s theory as such 
was not an expression of the feelings of a 
sado-masochistic character. On the con- 


trary, for many of its adherents it ap- 
pealed to the hope of a further evolution 
of mankind to higher stages of culture. 
For Hitler, however, it was an e.xpression 
of and simultanepusly a justification for 
his own sadism. He reveals quite naively 
the psychological significance which the 
Darwinian theory had for him. When he 
lived in Munich, still an unknown man, 
he used to awake at 5 o’clock in the 
morning. He had “gotten into the habit 
of throwing pieces of bread or hard 
crusts to the little mice which spent their 
time in the small room, and then of 
watching these droll little animals romp 
and scuffle for these few delicacies.” 
This “game” was the Darwinian “strug- 
gle for life ” on a small scale. For Hitler it 
was the petty bourgeois substitute for the 
circuses of the Roman Caesars, and a 
preliminary for the historical circuses 
he was to produce. 

> The last rationalization for his sadism, 
his justification of it as a defense against 
attacks of others, finds manifold expres- 
sions in Hitler’s writings. He and the 
German people are always the ones who 
are inndcenraTldTKFeneimcs_are sadjiS 
'brutes. A great deal oTlhis propaganda 
raisists of deliberate, conscious lies. 
Partly, however, it has the same emo- 
tional “sincerity” which paranoid ac- 
cusations have. These accusations always 
have the function of a defense against 
being found out with regard to one’s own 
sadism or destructiveness. They run 
* according to the formula: It is you who 
have sadistic intention. Therefore I am 
innocent. With Hitler this defensive 
mechanism is irrational to the extreme, 
since he accuses his enemies of the very 
things he quite frankly admits to be his 
own aims. Thus he accuses the Jews, 
the Communists, and the French of the 
very things that he says are the most 
legitimate aims of his own actions. He 
scarcely bothers to cover this contradic- 
tion by rationalizations. He accuses the 
Jews of bringing the French African 
troops to the Rhine with the intention 
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to destroy, by the bastardization which 
would necessarily set in, the white race 
and thus “in turn to rise personally to 
the position of master.” Hitler must have 
detected the contradiction of condemning 
others for that which he claims to be the 
most noble aim of his race, and he tries to • 
rationalize the contradiction by saying 
of the Jews that their instinct for self- 
preservation lacks the idealistic charac- 
ter which is to be found in the Aryan 
drive for mastery. 

The same accusations are used against 
the French. He accuses them of wanting 
to strangle Germany and to rob it of its 
strength. While this accusation is used 
as an argument for the necessity of 
destroying “the French drive for Euro- 
pean hegemony,” he confesses that he 
would have acted like Clemenceau had 
he been in his place. 

The Communists are accused of bru- 
tality and the success of Marxism ie 
attributed to its political will and activ- 
istic brutality. At the same time, how- 
ever, Hitler declares: 

What Germany was lacking was a close 
cooperation of brutal power and ingenious 
political intention. 

The Czech crisis in 1938 and this 
present war brought many examples of 
the same kind. There was no act of Nazi 
oppression which was not explained as a 
defense against oppression by others. 
One can assume that these accusations 
were mere falsifications and have not the 
paranoid “sincerity” which those against 
the Jews and the French might have 
been colored by. They still have a defi- 
nite propaganda value, and part of the 
population, in particular the lower 
middle class which is receptive to these 
paranoid accusations on account of its 
own character structure, believed them. 

Hitler’s contempt for the powerless 
ones becomes particularly apparent when 
he speaks of people whose political aims 
— the fight for national freedom — were 
similar to those which he himself pro- 


fessed to have. Perhaps nowhere is the 
insincerity of Hitler’s interest in national 
freedom more blatant than in his scorn 
for powerless revolutionaries. Thus he 
speaks in an ironical and contemptuous 
manner of the little group of National 
Socialists he had originally joined in 
Munich. This was his impression of the 
first meeting he went to. 

Terrible, terrible; this was club-making 
of the worst kind and manner. And this club 
I now was to join? Then the new member- 
ships were discussed, that means, my being 
caught. 

He calls them “a ridiculous small 
foundation,” the only advantage of 
which was to offer “the chance for real 
personal activity.” Hitler says that he 
would never have joined one of the exist- 
ing big parties and this attitude is very 
characteristic of him. He had to start in a 
group which he felt to be inferior and 
weak. His initiative and courage would 
not have been stimulated in a constella- 
tion where he had to fight existing power 
or to compete with his equals. 

He shows the same contempt for the 
powerless ones in what he writes about 
Indian revolutionaries. The same man 
who has used the slogan of national free- 
dom for his own purposes more than 
anybody else has nothing but contempt 
for such revolutionists who had no power 
and who dared to attack the powerful 
British Empire. He remembers. Hitler 
says, 

some Asiatic fakir or other, perhaps, for 
all I care, some real Indian “fighters for 
freedom,” who were then running around 
Europe, contrived to stuff even otherwise 
quite intelligent people with the fi.xed idea 
that the British Empire, whose keystone is 
in India, was on the verge of collapse right 
there. . . . Indian rebels w ill, however, never 
achieve this. ... It is simply an impossi- 
bility for a coalition of cripples to storm a 
powerful State. ... I may not, simply be- 
cause of my knowledge of their racial inferi- 
ority, link my own nation’s fate with that of 
these so-called “oppressed nations.” 
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The love for the powerful and the 
hatred for the powerless which is so 
typical for the sado-masochistic charac- 
ter explains a great deal of Hitler’s and 
his followers’ political actions. While the 
Republican government thought they 
could “appease” the Nazis by treating 
them leniently, they not only failed to 
appease them but aroused their hatred 
by the very Tack of power and firmness 
they showed. Hitler hated tlie Weimar 
Republic because it was weak and he 
admired the industrial and military 
leaders because they had power. He 
never fought against established strong 
power but always against groups which 
he thought to be essentially powerless. 
Hitler’s — and for that matter, Mus- 
solini’s — “revolution” happened under 
protection of existing power and their 
favorite objects -were those who could 
not defend themselves. One might even 
venture to assume that Hitler’s attitude 
toward Great Britain was determined, 
among other factors, by this psychologi- 
cal complex. As long as he felt Britain 
to be powerful, he loved and admired 
her. His book gives expression to this 
love for Britain. When he recognized the 
weakness of the British position before 
and after Munich his love changed into 
hatred and the wish to destroy it. From 
this viewpoint “appeasement” was a 
policy which for a personality like Hitler 
was bound to arouse hatred, not friend- 
ship. 

So far we have spoken of the sadistic 
side in Hitler’s ideology. However, as 
we have. seen in the discussion of the 
authoritarian character, there is the 
masochistic side as well as the sadistic 
one. There is the wish to submit to an 
overwhelmingly strong power, to an- 
nihilate the self, besides the wish to 
have power over helpless beings. This 
masochistic side of the Nazi ideology 
and practice is most obvious with respect 
to the masses. They are told again and 
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again: the individual is nothing and dbes^ 
not counir'l he iiidivldual shoulrl accept 
this pci sonal insignificance, dissdvc him- 
bell“ in a higher power, and then fed 
pr oud ill i iarticinating iiT the strength 
and glory of this higher povycr. Hjtler 
expresses this idea clearly iri hiji definition 
of idealism; 

Idcali',m alone leads men to voluntary 
adcnowledgment ol the privilege of force and 
strength and thus m.ikes them become a 
dust particle of that order which forms and 
shapes, the entire universe. 

4 

Goebbels gives a similar definition of 
what he calls socialism: “To be a social- 
ist,” he writes, “is to submit the I to 
the thou; socialism is sacrificing the 
individual to the whole.” '■* 

Sacrificing the individual and reducing 
it to a bit of dust, to an atom, implies, 
according to Hiller, the renunciation of 
the right to assert one’s individual opin- 
ion, interests, and happiness. This re- 
nunciation is the essence of a political 
organization in which “the individual 
renounces representing his personal opin- 
ion and his interests. . . He praises 
“unselfishness” and teaches that “in 
the hunt for their own happiness people 
fall all the more out of heaven into hell.” 
It is the aim of education to teach the 
individual not to assert his self. Already 
the boy in school must learn “ to be silent, 
not only when he is blamed justly but 
he has also to learn, if necessary, to bear 
injustice in silence.” Concerning his 
ultimate goal he writes: 

In the folkish State the folkish view of 
life has finally to succeed in bringing about 
that nobler era when men see their care no 
longer in the better breeding of dogs, horses 
and cats, but rather in the uplifting of man- 
kind itself, an era in which the one knowingly 
and silently renounces, and the other 
gladly gives and sacrifices. 

This sentence is somewhat surprising. 
One would expect that after the descrip- 


’ Goebbels, Michael, p. 25. 
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tion of the one type of individual, who 
“knowingly and silently renounces,” 
an opposite type would be described, 
perhaps the one who leads, takes re- 
sponsibility, or something similar. But 
instead of that Hitler defines that 
“other” t\'pe also by his ability to sacri- 
fice. It is difficult to understand the 
difference between “silently renounces,” 
and “gladly sacrifices.” If I may venture 
a guess, I believe that Hitler really 
intended in his mind to differentiate 
between the masses who should resign 
and the ruler who should rule. But while 
sometimes he quite overtly admits his 
and the “elite’s ” wish for power, he often 
denies it. In this sentence he apparently 
did not want to be so frank and therefore 
substituted the wish to “gladly give and 
sacrifice” for the wish to rule. 

Hitler recognizes clearly that his 
philosophy of self-denial and sacrifice is 
meant for those whose economic situa* 
tion does not allow them any happiness. 
He does not want to bring about a social 
order which would make personal happi- 
ness possible for every individual; he 
wants to exploit the very poverty of the 
masses in order to make them believe in 
his evangelism of self-annihilation. Quite 
frankly he declares: 

\Vc turn to the great army of those who 
are so poor that their personal lives could not 
mean the highest fortune of the world. . . . 

This whole preaching of self-sacrifice 
has an obvious purpose: The masses have 
to resign themselves and submit if the 
wish for power on the side of the leader 
and the “elite” is to be realized. But 
this masochistic longing is also to be 
found in Hitler himself. For him the 
superior power to which he submits is 
God, Fate, Necessity, History, Nature. 
Actually all these terms have ‘about the 
same meaning to him, that of symbols 
of an overwhelmingly strong power. He 
starts his autobiography with the remark 
that to him it was a “ good fortune that 
Fate designated Braunau on the Inn as 


the place of my birth.” He then goes on 
to say that the whole German people 
must be united in one state because only 
then, when this state would be too small 
for them all, necessity would give them 
“the moral right to acquire soil and 
territory.” 

The defeat in the war of 1914-1918 to 
him is “a deserved punishment by 
eternal retribution." Nations that mix 
themselves with other races “sin against 
the will of eternal Providence" or, as he 
puts it another time, “against the will 
of the Eternal Creator.” Germany’s 
mission is ordered by “ the Creator of the 
universe.” Heaven is superior to people, 
for luckily one can fool people but 
“Heaven could not be bribed.” 

The power which impresses Hitler 
probably more than God, Providence, 
and Fate, is Nature. While it was the 
trend of the historical development of 
the last four hundred years to replace 
the domination over men by the domina- 
tion over Nature, Hitler insists that one 
can and should rule over men but that 
one cannot rule over Nature. I have 
already quoted his saying that the his- 
tory of mankind probably did not start 
with the domestication of animals but 
with the domination over inferior people. 
He ridicules the idea that man could con- 
quer Nature and makes fun of those who 
believe they could become conquerors of 
Nature “whereas they have no other 
weapon at their disposal but an ‘idea.’” 
He says that man “does not dominate 
Nature, but that, based on the knowledge 
of a few laws and secrets of Nature, he 
has risen to the position of master of 
those other living beings lacking this 
knowledge.” There again we find the 
same idea: Nature is the great power 
we have to submit to, but living beings 
are the ones we should dominate. 

I have tried to show in Hitler’s writings 
the two trends that we ha,ve already 
described as fundamental for the authori- 
tarian character: the craving for power 
over men and the longing for submission 
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to an overwhelmingly strong outside 
power. Hitler's ideas are more or less 
identical with the ideology of the Nazi 
parly. The ideas expressed in his book 
are those which he expressed in the count- 
less speeches by which he won ma.ss 
following for his party. This ideology 
results from his personality which, with 
its inferiorjty feeling, hatred against 
life, asceticism, and envy of those who 
enjoy life, is the soil of sado-masochistic 
strivings; it was addressed to people 
who, on account of their similar character 
structure, felt attracted and excited by 
these teachings and became ardent 
followers of the man who e.xpresscd 
what they felt. But it was not only the 


Nazi ideology that satisfied the lower 
imddlc class: the political practice real- 
ized what the ideology promised. A 
h'.erarcln was created in which everj’one 
has somebody above him to submit to 
. 111(1 somebody beneath him to feel power 
over; the man at the top, the leader, has 
Fate. Histoiy, Nature above him as the 
])ower in which to submerge himself. 
Thus the Nazi ideology and practice 
satisfies the desires springing from the 
character structure of one part of the 
population and gives direction and orien- 
tation to those who, though not enjoying 
domination and submission, were re- 
signed and had given up faith in life, 
in their own decisions, in everything. 


4. 

CONDITIONS OF EFFECTIVE LE.\DERSHIP IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION By Douglas McGregor 


This discussion of relationships among 
people at work is written from the point 
of view of dynamic psychology which, 
because of its origin in the clinic, directs 
attention to the whole individual living 
and interacting within a world of other 
individuals. Life, from the point of view 
of d}mamic psychology, is a continuous 
striving to satisfy ever-changing needs 
in the face of obstacles. The work life is 
but a segment — although a large one — of 
the whole. 

Tiie Setting 

Within this framework we shall ex- 
amine some of the important forces and 
events in the work situation which aid 
or hinder the individual as he strives to 
satisfy his needs; First of all, we must 
recognize a fundamental fact: the direct 
impact of almost all these forces upon the 
individual is through the behavior of 

From the Journal of Cotisulting Psychology, 1944, 
and the Amepcan Psychological Association, Inc. 


other people. This is obvious when we 
speak of an ovder from the boss, or pres- 
sures c.xertcd by fellow workers to get the 
individual to join a union. It is perhaps 
less obvious when we speak of the im- 
pact of the business cycle, or the conse- 
quences of a fundamental technological 
change. Nevertheless, the direct influence 
of these forces on the individual — 
whether he is a worker or a jrlant manager 

j — occur.s through the medium of the 
actions of other people. We must include 
not only the easily observed actions of 
others, but subtle, fleeting manifestations 
of attitude and emotion to which the 
individual reacts almost unconsciously. 

For purposes of discussion we may 
arbitrarily divide the actions of other 
people which influence the individual in 
the work situation into three classes: 
actions of superiors, of subordinates, and 
of associates. We shall limit our attention 

VIlI, 55-63. Reprinted by permission of the author 
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mainly to the actions of superiors as 
they affect the subordinate in his striv- 
ing to satisfy his needs. This relationship 
is logically prior to the others, and it is 
in many ways the most important human 
relationshij) in industry. 

The fundamental characteristics of the 
subordinate-superior relationship are 
identical whether one talks of the worker 
and the supervisor, the assistant superin- 
tendent and the superintendent, or the 
vice-president and the ]orcsidcnt. There 
are, to be sure, differences in the content 
of the relationship, and in the relative 
importance of its characteristics, at 
different levels of the industrial organiza- 
tion. The underlying aspects, however, 
arc common to all levels. 

The Dependence oe the 
Subordinate 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
relationship between the subordinate anJ 
his superiors is his dependence upon them 
for the satisfaction of his needs. Industry 
in our civilization is organized along 
authoritative lines. In a fundamental 
and pervasive sense, the subordinate is 
dependent upon his superiors for his job, 
for the continuity of his employment, for 
promotion with its accompanying satis- 
factions in the form of increased pay, 
responsibility and prestige, and for a 
host of other personal and social satis- 
factions to be obtained in the work 
situation. 

This dependence is not adequately rec- 
ognized in our culture. For one thing, it 
is not consistent with some of our basic 
social values. The emphasis is usually 
placed u[)on the importance of the subor- 


dinate’s own efforts in achieving the 
satisfaction of his needs. Nevertheless, 
the dependence is real, and subordinates 
are not unaware of it. Among workers, 
surveys of attitudes invariably place 
“fair treatment by superiors” toward the 
top of the list of factors influencing job 
satisfaction.^’ - And the extent to which 
unions have attempted to place restric- 
tions upon management’s authority re- 
flects not only a desire for power but 
a conscious attempt to reduce the de- 
pendence of workers upon their bosses.^' ’ 

Psychologically the dependence of the 
subordinate upon his superiors is a fact of 
extraordinary significance, in part be- 
cause of its emotional similarity to the 
dependence characteristic of another 
earlier relationship: that between the 
child and his parents. The similarity is 
more than an analogy. The adult sub- 
ordinate’s dependence upon his superiors 
actually reawakens certain emotions and 
attitudes w’hich were part of his childhood 
relationship with his parents, and which 
apparently have long since been out- 
grown. The adult is usually unaware 
of the similarity because most of this 
complex of childhood emotions has been 
repressed. Although the emotions in- 
fluence his behavior, they arc not acces- 
sible to consciousness under ordinary 
circumstances. 

Superficially it may seem absurd to 
compare these two relationships, but 
.one cannot observe human behavior in 
industry without being struck by the 
fundamental similarity between them. 
Space limitations prevent elaboration 
of this point here, in spite of its great 
importance.® 


^ Harold B. Ber!;cn, “AlcasurinR Attitudes and IMorale in Wartime,” Ttie Conference Board Man 
nunnent Record, 1942, IV, 101-104. 

“ Robert N. AIcMurry. “ Alanagcmcnt Mentalities and Worker Reactions,” Advanced Management, 
1942, VIl, 165-172. 

“ Robert R. R. Brooks. When Labor Organizes (New Haven: Yale University Press, 19.48). 

^ Twentieth Century Fund. How Collective Bargaining Works: A Survey of Experience in Leading 
American Industries (New York: The Fund, 1942). 

'' The relevant literature is vast. fair introduction to it may be obtained through the following: 
Walter C. Ranger, Psychology and Human Living (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1943); -4. H- 
Maslow and Bela Alittelmann, Principles of Abnormal Psychology (New York; Harper & Brothers, 
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There are certain inevitable conse- 
quences of the dependence of the subor- 
dinate upon his superiors. The success or 
failure of the relationship depends on 
the way in which these consequences are 
handled. An understanding of them pro- 
ndes a more useful basis than the usual 
“rules of thumb” for a consideration of 
problems of industrial relations. These 
consequences of the dependence of the 
subordinate will be discussed under two 
main headings: (1) the_ necessity for 
security in the work situation, and (2) the 
necessity for self-realization. 

The Necessity for Security 

Subordinates will struggle to protect 
themselves against real or imagined 
threats to the satisfaction of their needs 
in the work situation. Analysis of this 
protective behavior suggests that the 
actions of superiors are frequently per- 
ceived as the source of the threats.® 
Before subordinates can believe that it is 
possible to satisfy their wants in the work 
situation, they must acquire a convinc- 
ing sense of security in their dependent 
relationship to their superiors. 

Management has recognized the finan- 
cial aspects of this need for security, and 
has attempted to provide for it by means 
of employee retirement plans, health and 
accident insurance, the encouragement of 


employee credit unions, and even guaran- 
teed annual wages.^ However this recog- 
nition does not get at the heart of the 
problem: the personal dependence of the 
suboidiiiaie upon the judgments and 
decisions of his superior. 

Labor unions have attacked the prob- 
lem more directly in their attempts to 
obtain rules governing promotions and 
layoffs, grievance procedures, arbitration 
provisions, and protection against arbi- 
trary changes in work-loads and rates.®- “ 
One important purpose of such “pro- 
tective” features in union contracts is 
to restrict superiors in the making of 
decisions which, from the worker’s point 
of view, are arbitrary and threatening. 
They help to provide the subordinate 
with a measure of security despite his 
dependence on his superiors. 

The Condition’s of Security: an 
Atmosphere of Approval 

• 

There are three major aspects of the 
subordinate-superior relationship-^flf 
any level of the organization— vhich 
affect the security of the subordinate. 
The most important of these is what we 
may term the “atmosphere” created by 
the superior.^® This atmosphere is re- 
vealed not by what the superior dws but 
by the manner in which he does it, and 
by his underlying attitude toward his 


1941); John Dollard, Leonard AV. Doob. and others, Fr,.tra,io>, -'“f 
Univisity Press, 1939); John Levy and Ruth JJunroe. The IIal>py 

Knopf, 1941). , -1 1 u n rtf thf* croup at the Ha\\thorne Plant of 

«C/., for example, the detailed observation of th^ b k ^ ’K^'^.thlisbcrser and W. J. Dickson, 

Western Electric, reported in Chaps. X\ II to xxu 1939), For evidence at 

Management and the Worker (Cambndpe Jlass^ Conmd M Vrensberg and Douglas JlcGregor, 
another level of the industrial organization, see 1947 I. 12-34. 

“Determination of Jforale in an reseat ch reports of the National 

’ Discussions of plans for financial ''l' - ■ 1 ,,^ Vnierican Management .Association, 

Industrial Conference Board and the 1 ersonncl D \ - MetroDolitan Life Insurance 

and in the publications of the Policyholders’ Service Bureau ot the .Metropolitan 

Company. „ . , CMtistics Bulletin No. 686, Union 

•eWnited States Department of Labor, Bumau of Late Statist 

Agreement Provisions (Washington, (Washington; The Brookings 

“Sumner H. Slichter, Union Policies and Jndusl 

Institution, 1941). . . • r sunerior-subordinate relationships is stressed 

“The vital importance of this attitude in fan dim s p ,pig 1 . yicV. Hunt (ed.), Per- 

everywhere in the literature of York- The Ronald Press Company, 1944). 

sonality and the Behavior Disorders (Vol. II, N . 
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subordinates. It is relatively independent 
of the strictness of the superior’s disci- 
pline, or the standards of performance 
which he demands. 

A foreman who had unwittingly cre- 
ated such an atmosphere attempted to 
establish a rule that union officials 
should obtain his permission when they 
left the job to meet with higher manage- 
ment, and report to him when they 
returned. This entirely reasonable action 
aroused intense resentment, although 
the same rule was readily accepted by 
union officials in another part of the 
plant. The specific actions were unim- 
portant except in terms of the back- 
ground against which the subordinates 
perceived them; an atmosphere of disap- 
proval in the one case and of approval 
in the other. 

Security for subordinates is possible 
only when they know they have the 
genuine approval of their superior. It 
the atmosphere is equivocal, or one of 
disapproval, they can have no assurance 
that their needs will be satisfied, regatd- 
less of what they do. In the absence of a 
genuine attitude of approval subordinates 
are threatened, fearful, insecure. Even 
neutral and innocuous actions of the 
superior are regarded with suspicion. Ef- 
fective discipline is impossible, high 
standards of performance cannot be 
maintained, “sabotage” of the superior’s 
efforts is almost inevitable. Resistance, 
antagonism, and ultimately open rebel- 
lion are the consequences. 

The Conditions oe Security: 

Knowledge 

The second requirement for the sub- 
ordinate’s security is knowledge. He 
must knew what is expected of him. Other- 
wise he may, through errors of commis- 


sion or omission, interfere with •the 
satisfaction of his own needs. There are 
several kinds of knowledge which the 
subordinate requires: 

1. Knowledge of over-all company policy 
and management philosophy. Security is 
impossible in a world of shifting founda- 
tions. This fact was convincingly demon- 
strated — to management in particular — 
during the first few months of the exis- 
tence of the War Labor Board. The cry 
for a national labor policy was frequently 
heard. “ Without it we don’t know how 
to act.” Likewise, subordinates in the 
individual company require a knowledge 
of the broad policy and philosophy of 
top management.^^ 

2. Knowledge of procedures, rules and 
regidations. Without this knowledge, the 
subordinate can only learn by trial and 
error, and the threat of punishment be- 
cause of innocent infractions hangs al- 
ways over his head.’® 

3. Knowledge of the requirements of the 
subordinate’s own job; his duties, responsi- 
bilities, and place in the organization. 
It is surprising how often subordinates 
(particularly within the management 
organization) are unable to obtain this 
essential knowledge. Lacking it, one can 
never be sure when to make a decision, or 
when to refer the matter to someone else; 
when to act or when to “pass the 
buck.” ’* The potential dangers in this 
kind of insecurity are apparent upon the 
most casual consideration. 

' 4. Knowledge of the personal peculiaii- 

ties of thesubordinate’s imined iatesu perioi . 
The good salesman never approaches a 
new prospect without learning all he 
can about his interests, habits, prejudices, 
and opinions. The subordinate must sell 
himself to his superior, and consequently 
such knowledge is indispensable to him. 


“ A few employee “handbooks” demonstrate an awareness of this point. See for example. Employe 
Relations in General Foods (2d ed.; New York: General Foods Corporation, 1941). 

“ This is the usually recognized reason for the publication of employee handbooks. Cf. Alexanders. 
Heron, Sharing Information With Employees (Stenford University: Stanford University Press, 1942) 
“Donaldson Brown, “Industrial Managemint as a National Resource.” The Conference Board 
Management Record, 1943, V, 142-148. 
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Does the boss demand initiative and 
originality, or does he want to make all 
±e decisions himself? What are the 
unpardonable sins, the things this su- 
perior never forgives or forgets? What 
are his soft spots, and what are his blind 
spots? There can be no security for the 
subordinate until he has discovered the 
ans wers to these questions. 

5. Knowledge by the subordinate of the 
superior’s opinion of his performance. 
Where do I stand? How am I doing? 
To know where you stand in the eyes 
of your superiors is to know what you 
must do in order to satisfy your needs.** 


our needs. Knowledge is power, primarily 
because it decreases dependence upon 
the unknown and unpredictable. 

The Conditions or Security: 

Consistent Discipline 

The third requirement for the subordi- 
nate’s security in his relationship of de- 
pendence on his superiors is that of 
consistent discipline. It is a fact often 
unrecognized that discipline may take 
the form of positive support for “right” 
actions as well as criticism and punish- 
ment for “ wrong ” ones. The subordinate, 
in order to be secure, requires consistent 


T arVin g this knowledge, the subordinate 
ran have, at best, only a false sense of 
security. 

6. Advance knowledge of changes that 
may affect the subordinate. Resistance to 
change is a common phenomenon among 
employees in industry.*®' *®' One of the 
fundamental reasons is the effect of un- 
predictable changes upon security. K 
the subordinate knows that he will 
always be given adequate warning of 
changes, and an understanding of the 
reasons for them, he does not fear them 
half so much. Conversely, the normal 
inertia of human habits is tremendously 
reinforced when one must be forever 
prepared against unforeseen changes in 
policy, rules, methods of work, or even 
in the continuity of employment and 
wages. 

It is not necessary to turn to industry 


discipline in both senses.** 

He requires first of all the strong and 
willing backing of his superiors for those 
actions which arc in accord with what is 
expected of him. There is much talk 
among some managements about supe- 
riors who fail to “back up” their subor- 
dinates. The insecurity that arises when 
a subordinate does not know under what 
conditions he will be backed up leads 
him to “keep his neck pulled in” at all 
times. Buck-passing and its consequent 
frictions and resentment are inevitable 
under such circumstances. 

Given a clear knowledge of what is 
expected of him, the subordinate requires 
in addition the definite assurance that he 
will have the unqualified support of his 
superiors so long as his actions are con- 
sistent %\ith those policies and are taken 
within the limits of his responsibility. 


it IS not necessary oj cuiu -- - - , - 

fo, evidence in enppon of U.e principles Only to ™ "J? 


outlined above. Everywhere in our world 
today we see the consequences of the 
insecurity caused by our inability to 
know what we need to know in order to 
insure even partially the satisfaction of 


confidence that will enable him to do his 
job well. 

At the same time the subordinate must 
know that failure to live up to his re- 
sponsibilities, or to observe the rules 


. , r vntiniT T.Wns Ci National Industrial Conference Board, 

'« This, of course, is the reason for merit plans t J - Potentialities (Studies in Person- 
Inc., Employee Eating. Methods of Appratsing Ability, h^ciency ana roieniiai 

nel Policy No. 39, New York* N.I.C.B., 1941). 

“ F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson iJelations and National Defense: A 

*• Douglas McGregor and Irving K'*icl«^,r. “Intotnal Relations ana niau 

Challenge to Management.” Personnel, 1941, XVTII, 

” Sumner H. Slichter, loc. cit. Chaps. VIT-K. „nderlvinB all theories of learning. We need 
“ This, of course, is simply the well-known pnnciple underiy g 

not discuss here its many complicated features. 
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which are established, will result in. 
punishment. Every individual has many 
wants which conflict with the demands of 
his job. If he knows that breaking the 
rules to satisfy these wants ^^ill almost 
inevitably result in the frustration of 
his vital long-range needs, self-discipline 
will be less difficult. If, on the other hand, 
discipline is inconsistent and uncertain, 
he may be unnecessarily denying him- 
self satisfaction by obeying the rules. 
The insecurity, born of uncertainty and 
of guilt, which is inevitably a con- 
sequence of la.v discipline, is unpleasant 
and painful for the subordinate. 

What frequently happens is tliis. The 
superior, in trying to be a “good fellow,” 
fails to maintain discipline and to obtain 
the standards of performance which are 
necessary. His subordinates — human be- 
ings striving to satisfy their needs — 
“take advantage of the situation.” The 
superior then begins to disapprove of his 
subordinates (in spite of the fact that he 
is to blame for their behavior). Perhaps 
he “cracks down” on them, perhaps he 
simply grows more and more critical and 
disapproving. In either event, because 
he has failed to estaljlish consistent 
discipline in an atmosphere of genuine 
approval, they are threatened. The com- 
bination of guilt and insecurity on the 
part of the subordinates leads easily to 
antagonism, and therefore to further 
actions of which the superior disapproves. 
Thus a vicious circle of disapproval 
— > antagonistic acts — > more disapproval 
— > more antagonistic acts is set up. In the 
end it becomes e.xtrcmcly diffi"ult to 
remedy a situation of this kind b>-jause 
both superior and subordinates have 
a chip-on -the-shoulder attitude which 
must be abolished before the relationship 
can improve. 

Every subordinate, then, requires the 
security of knowing that he can count on 
the firm support of his superiors for 


doing what is “right,” and firm pressure 
(even punishment) to prevent his doing 
what is “wrong.” But this discipline must 
be established and maintained in an at- 
mosphere of approval. Otherwise, the 
subordinate’s suspicion and resentment 
of his superiors will lead to the opposite 
reaction from the desired one. A m'l’d 
degree of discipline is sufficient in an 
atmosphere of approval; even the most 
severe discipline will in the end be un- 
successful in an atmosphere of disap- 
proval. The behavior of the people in 
the occupied countries of Europe today 
provides a convincing demonstration of 
this psychological principle. 

The Necessity for I-ndepeydexce 

Wfficn the subordinate has achieved a 
reasonable degree of genuine security in 
his relationship to his superiors, he will 
begin to seek ways of utilizing more fully 
his capacities and skills, of achic\ing 
through his own efforts a larger degree of 
satisfaction from his work, (liven secu- 
rity, the subordinate seeks to develop 
himself. This at live search for independ- 
ence is constructive and healthy. It is 
collaborative and friendly, yet genuinely 
self-assertive. 

If, on the other hand, the subordinate 
feels that his dependence on his superiors 
is extreme, and if he lacks security,” 
he will fight blindly for freedom. This 
reactive struggle for independence is 
founded on fear and hatred. It leads 
*to friction and strife, and it tends to 
perpetuate itself because it interferes 
with the development of an atmosphere 
of approval which is essential to se- 
curity. 

These two fundamentally opposite 
ways in which subordinates seek to ac- 
quire independence have entirely' differ- 
ent consequences. Since we arc concerned 
with the conditions of the successful sub- 
ordinate-superior relationship, we shall 


It is the iubordinate’ s o'.vn feelings and no? the “objective” facts which are vital in this connec- 
tion. 
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emphasize the active rather than the 
reactive striving for indepenclcnce.-" 

TiiF. Conditions of Activc Inde- 
pendence: Participation 

One of the most important conditions 
of the subordinate’s growth and develop- 
ment centers around his opportunities to 
express his ideas and to contribute his 
suggestions before his superiors take ac- 
tion on matters which involve him.^i-- 
Through participation of this kind he 
becomes more and more aware of his 
superiors’ problems, and he obtains a 
genuine satisfaction in knowing that his 
opinions and ideas are given considera- 
tion in the search for solutions.-'* 

Participation of this kind is fairly 
prevalent in the upper levels of industrial 
organizations. It is often entirely lacking 
further down the line. Some people insist 
that the proponents of participation at 
the lower levels of industry are unrealistic 
idealists. However, there are highly suc- 
cessful instances in e.xistence of “con- 
sultative supervision,” “multiple man- 
agement,” “ and “union-management 
cooperation.” The important point is 
that participation cannot be successful 
unless the conditions of security arc 
adequately met. Many failures among 
the currently popular Labor-Manage- 


ment Production Drive Committees can 
be traced directly' to this fundamental 
fact that active independence cannot be 
achieved in the absence of adequate 
security.-' • 

There is a real challenge and a deep 
satisfaction for the subordinate who is 
given the opportunity to aid in the solu- 
tion of the difficult but fascinating prob- 
lems that arise daily in any industrial 
organization. The superior who, having 
provided security for his subordinates, 
encourages them to accept this challenge 
and to strive with him to obtain this sat- 
isfaction, is almost invariably surprised 
at the fruitfulness of the results. The 
president of one company remarked, 
after a few management conferences de- 
signed to encourage this kind of partici- 
pation, that he had never before realized 
in considering his problems how many 
alternative possibilities were available, 
nor how inadequate had been the knowl- 
edge upon which he based his decisions. 
Contrary to the usual opinion, this dis- 
covery' is as likely at the bottom of an 
organization as at the top, once the ini- 
tial feelings of inadequacy and hesitancy 
among workers are overcome.^ 

The genuine collaboration among all 
the members of an industrial organiza- 
tion which is eulogized by “impractical 


■ “ A. H. Maslow. “The Authoritarian Character Stiucturc,” J. Soc. Psychol-, 194o, XVIII, 401- 

a The work of Kurt I.cwin and his students at the Cmversity of Iowa on group dynamics -s relevant 
to this whole discussion, but it is especially pertinent to this matter ^ 

R. Lippitt, and S. K. Escalona, SWdics^ in Topological and Vector Psychology 1 (Umversrty of Iowa 

Studies in Child AYelfare, 1940, XNT, No. 3). „ . r. . ■ ^ 1 n,!l!nn Ifnroh 

“ .Alex Bavelas, “>AIorale and the Training of Traders, m ’voTk hS 

Second Yearbook of the Society for the Psychological blud A bocal Issues (New York. Houghton 

"''^^hSekr'Sen expressed that subordinates, given the slightest 
their superiors’ “prerogatives.” Actually, such attempts are sj mp oma security, 

independence. These fears arc groundless when sulrordmates !irc ps a q XVIII 286-V9S 

«H. H. Carey. “Consultative Supervision and ‘’ecn.ent,” 19« M 28&-.95. 

“ Charles P. AlcCormick. Multiple Management Yor^ ^^*5 “r & , ^ 

» CBnton S. Golden and Harold J. Ruttenberg. The Bynames of Ind.sstrial Democracy (New York. 

^^‘Mill Factory’s Survey of the Labor-Management Production Drive. Mill and Faclary, 

“ A?War"production Drives Worth YVhile?” Factory Management and Maintenance. 1942, 

C,74r-80. , „ 

=» Clinton S. Golden and Harold J. Ruttenberg, lac. ctt. cli. J. 
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idealists” is actually quite possible. But 
it can only begin to emerge when the 
mechanisms of genuine participation be- 
come an established part of the organi- 
zation routines. 

Conditions of Active Independence: 

Responsibility 

A corollary of the desire for participa- 
tion is a desire for responsibility. It is 
another manifestation of the active 
search for independence. Insecure or 
rebellious subordinates — seeking inde- 
pendence in the reactive sense — do not 
accept responsibility. They are seeking 
freedom, not the opportunity for self- 
realization and development. 

The willingness to assume responsibil- 
ity is a genuine maturational phenom- 
enon. Just as children cannot grasp the 
meaning of the algebraic use of symbols 
until their intellectual development has 
reached a certain level, so subordinates 
cannot accept responsibility until they 
have achieved a certain degree of emo- 
tional security in their relationship to 
their superiors.' Then they want it. They 
accept it with obvious pleasure and pride. 
And if it is given to them gradually, so 
that they are not suddenly made inse- 
cure again by too great a load of it, they 
will continue to accept more and more. 

The process of granting responsibility 
to subordinates is a delicate one. There 
are vast individual differences in toler- 
ance for the inevitable pressures and in- 
securities attendant upon the acceptance 
of responsibility. Some subordinates seem 
to be content to achieve a high degree of 
security without independence. Others 
thrive on the risks and the dangers of 
being “on their own.” However, there 
are few subordinates whose capabilities 
in this direction are fully realized. It is 
unwise to attribute the absence of a 


desire for responsibility to the individu- 
al’s personality alone until one has made 
certain that his relationship to his supe- 
riors is genuinely secure. 

Many superiors are themselves so in- 
secure that they cannot run the risk of 
being responsible for their subordinates’ 
mistakes. Often they are unconsciously 
afraid to have capable and developing 
subordinates. The delegation of responsi- 
bility, as well as its acceptance, requires 
a confident and secure relationship with 
one’s superiors.®" 

Conditions of Active Independence: 

The Right of Appeal 

There are occasions when subordinates 
differ radically but sincerely with their 
superiors on important questions. Unless 
the superior follows an “appeasement” 
policy (which in the end will cost him his 
subordinates’ respect), there exists in 
such disagreement the possibility of an 
exaggerated feeling of dependence and 
helplessness in the minds of the subordi- 
nates. They disagree for reasons which 
seem to them sound; yet they must defer 
to the judgment of one person whom 
they know to be fallible. 

If these occasions are too frequent, the 
subordinates will be blocked in their 
search for independence, and they may 
readily revert to a reactive struggle. The 
way out of the dilemma is to provide the 
subordinate with a mechanism for ap- 
pealing his superior’s decisions to a higher 
level of the organization. The subordi- 
nate can then have at hand a check upon 
the correctness and fairness of his supe- 
perior’s actions. His feeling of independ- 
ence is thereby increased. 

This is one of the justifications for an 
adequate grievance procedure for work- 
ers.®* ■ All too often, however, there is 
no similar mechanism provided for mem- 


Irving Knickerbocker and Douglas McGregor, "'Onion-Management Cooperation: A Psycholog- 
ical .Vnalysis,” Personnel, 1942, XIX, 53(1-533. 

Solomon Barkin. “Unions and Grievances,’’ Personnel Journal, 1943, XXII, 38-48. 

“ United States Department of Labor, DiviSon of Labor Standards, Bulletin No. 60, Settling Plant 
Grievances (Washington; Government Printing Office, 1943). 
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bers of management. To be sure, in the 
absence of a union it is difficult to safe- 
guard the individual against retaliative 
measures by his immediate superior, but 
it is possible to guarantee a leasonable 
degree of protection. 

If the relationship between subordi- 
nate and superior is a successful one, the 
right of appeal may rarely be exercised. 
Nevertheless’, the awareness that it is 
there to be used when needed provides 
the subordinate with a feeling of inde- 
pendence which is not otherwise possible. 

Summary . 

The subordinate in the industrial or- 
ganization is dependent for the satisfac- 
tion of many of his vital needs upon the 
behavior and attitudes of his superiors. 
He requires, therefore, a feeling of con- 
fidence that he can satisfy his needs if he 
does what is expected of him. Given this 
security, he requires opportunities for 
self-realization and development. 

Among the conditions influencing the 
subordinate’s feelings of security are: 


(1) an “atmosphere” of approval, (2) 
knowledge of what is expected of him, 
and of how well he is measuring up to 
these e.xpectations, (3) forewarning of 
changes that maj' affect him, and (4) 
consistent discipline both in the form 
of backing when he is “right” and in 
the form of punishment when he is 
“wrong.” 

The conditions under which the sub- 
ordinate can realize his own potentiali- 
ties include; (1) an adequate sense of 
security in relation to his superiors, 

(2) opportunities to participate in the 
solution of problems and in the discus- 
sion of actions which may affect him, 

(3) the opportunity to assume responsi- 
bility as he becomes ready for it, and 

(4) the right of appeal over the head of 
his immediate superior. 

These conditions are minimal. Upon 
their fulfillment in some degree rests the 
success or failure of the subordinate- 
superior relationship at every level of 
the industrial organization from that of 
the vice-president to that of the worker. 
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MORALE IN WAR INDUSTRIES By Daniel Katz and 
Herbert Hyman 


Laboratory experiments on motivation 
have yielded valuable information about 
the biology of basic drives but they have 
given us few generalizations for control- 
ling and predicting human behavior in 
the complex social situations of practi- 
cal life. We need to know, for example, 
the conditions that make for high worker 
morale, since maximum production of 
goods is a significant problem in peace 
and a critical problem in war. Fortu- 
nately, the scientific logic of laboratory 
procedures can be applied to such prob- 
lems through the field, or survey, 
method. This method, through observa- 
tions and interviewing by a field staff of 
investigators, identifies and measures 
the factors operative in the social situa- 
tion outside the laboratory and so builds 
up the principles necessary for a science 
of social psychology. During the war 
many problems of human relations im- 
portant for the war effort were studied 
through the survey method, of which the 
following investigation of worker morale 
in the shipbuilding industry is an illus- 
tration. 

The Problem. During the early years 
of the war a crucial task was the creation 
of a bridge of ships to supply our Allies 
and to build up our own fighting fronts. 
Shipbuilding concerns, however, varied 


strikingly in the speed with which they 
were able to turn out the same type of 
ships. One New England yard, for ex- 
ample, took three times as long to do a 
particular job as a second yard in the 
same area and four times as long as a' 
third Eastern coast yard. 

. TABLE 1 

Average Days Taken prom Keel- 
laying TO Delivery 

(War Production Board figures for Aug., 
Sept., and Oct. 1942) 


Yard Days 

Shipyard A 57 

Shipyard B 69 

Shipyard C 76 

Shipyard D 101 

Shipyard E 207 


These great differences in productivity 
could be due to many causes other than 
worker morale, such as the type of 
physical plant, the flow of raw materials 
to the yard, the technical know-how of 
management, etc. But the human factor 
could also be a significant contributing 
cause, if not in itself a major deter- 
minant. 

Design of the Study. A study was 
planned, therefore, to measure worker 
morale in the five shipyards and the re- 
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lated working and living conditions. 
Three tjrpes of data were obtained: 
(1) worker satisfactions and dissatisfac- 
tions with the many specific aspects of 
the working situation such as wages, 
promotional policy, work week, health 
and safety conditions, and management 
practices; (2) information about the ac- 
tual conditions at the plant; and ^3) re- 
ports concerning the out-plant factors of 
living conditions such as adequacy of 
housing and transportation. 

Information was gathered by the field 
staff from four sources: (a) from their 
own observations of plant and com- 
munity conditions; (b) from plant rec- 
ords; (c) from detailed background 
interviews with key informants repre- 
senting management, workers, and com- 
munity; and (d) from intensive, depth 
interviews with a representative sample 
of workers in each of the five yards. 
Five hundred and fifty-three workets 
were interviewed in their homes between 
October 21 and November 7, 1942. The 
representative nature of the sample in 
each yard was carefully controlled by 
taking every ntk name from the pay roll 
lists. For example, in a yard employing 
15,000 workers, a sample of 150 was 
chosen by taking every hundredth name. 
In this way no selective error could^ dis- 
tort the representativeness of the sample, 
and the employees interviewed in each 
yard were a more faithful reproduction 
of the working population than a much 
larger sample selected by the usual pub- 
lic-opinion polling methods. 

The five yards were selected to give 
some range of differences in production. 
Two of them were selected from the same 
community to give a control for out- 
plant factors. 

Results : Case Studies of the Five 
Yards. Though there are generalizations 
which held true for all of the shipyards, 
it is helpful to know the particular pat- 
terning of conditions existing within 
each plant. The meaning of a specific, 
single factor like poor safety conditions 


is determined in part by the context in 
which it appears. In a plant where earn- 
ings are good, production is high, and 
other conditions are favorable, health 
hazards may be tolerated, whereas m a 
less favorable setting they may become 
the occasion for controversy. 

Hence, the following summaries of 
conditions in three of the yards are pre- 
sented with a detailed report on the re- 
maining two yards. 

Summary of Conditions in Three 
Yards 

Shipyard B (on the West Coast) 
enjoyed good worker motivation in 
spite of poor community living condi- 
tions. Identification with the plant’s 
success in turning out ships plus good 
earnings made up for the daily frustra- 
tions of getting to and from work. 

Plant A (in a Middle Atlantic state) 
had the advantage of relatively better 
community conditions for its workers 
at a longer established plant, as well 
as an excellent earning situation due 
to a seven-day week. Its workers took 
pride in producing ships, but the morale 
situation was complicated by rumors of 
a cutback in work-week and wages and 
a change in type of craft to be produced. 
The uncertainty about company policy 
led to anxiety and insecurity among em- 
ployees. 

At the other end of the scale was 
Shipyard D (on the Gulf coast) strug- 
gling under a miserable out-plant situa- 
tion, with inadequate housing, bad sani- 
tary conditions, and poor recreational 
facilities. Moreover, the in-plant pattern 
was on the debit side with resentment 
over a cut in work-week and wages, poor 
production, and poor labor-management 
relations. 

A New England city with unfavorable 
conditions of housing, climate, and rec- 
reation had two yards which presented 
opposing pictures: Shipyard C, high in 
production and morale; and Shipyard E 
with a miserable production record. 
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TABLE 2 


Traveling Time to and from Work 


Traveling time 

Yard E, 
percent 
(68 workers) 

Yard C, 
percent 
(73 workers) 

Under 1 hour 

54 

52 

More than 1 but less than 2 

31 

32 

More than 2 but less than 3 

6 

5 

More than 3 but less than 4 . . . . 

3 

1 

More than 4 

6 

10 


DETAn,ED Reports of Two Yards 
IN THE Same City under Same 
Out-plant Conditions: Yards C 

AND £ 

Average Time to Turn Out a Ship 
Yard E Yard C 

207 Days 76 Days 

This New England city contributed a 
striking chapter to the history of worker 
morale because its two shipyards were 
almost classic cases of worker demorali- 
zation and plant inefficiency on the one 
hand and worker cooperation and high 
production on the other. The two yards 
were adjacent and were confronted with 
similar out-plant conditions. Yard C 
was the older. Though both yards drew 
upon a similar labor supply, Yard C 
bad an advantage in that its earlier 
establishment permitted it to obtain 
a greater proportion of skilled workers. 
The two yards had been under sepa- 
rate ownership, but just prior to the 
study, they were merged, although they 
maintained separate management staffs. 

Community Background. These two 
shipyards employed about 30,000 work- 
ers, and the combined populations of 
the city and a near suburb amounted 
to only 90,000 in 1940. Since most of the 
workers were drawn from outside the 
city, the facilities, of the two communi- 
ties were overtaxed to provide housing 
and transportation for the new workers. 
The company estimated that one third 


of the workers commuted from places 
fifteen to sixty miles from the yards. 

_ Even though Shipyard C was the older 
yard, its workers apparently were at just 
as much of a disadvantage in getting 
to and from work as the employees of 
Yard E. The transportation difficulties 
in this area were intensified by the 
severe winter weather. 

The housing shortage produced the 
same health and living problems as in 
other defense areas. Tourist cottages 
were loaded to capacity at excessive rates 
though they were not sealed or weather- 
proofed and were inadequate for the 
northern winter. Similarly, the trailer 
camps outside the city could not continue 
to exist during the winter months except 
at the cost of a good deal of suffering. In 
October, the officials of Shipyard C esti- 
mated that even with the completion of 
about 4,000 dwelling units, there would 
' be a shortage of about 2,000 units on 
February 1. This seemed an understate- 
ment of the acuteness of the need be- 
cause it assumed that half of the 3,000 
employees living in trailer camps and 
summer cottages would pay to remain 
in them throughout the winter. Over- 
crowded conditions also brought a short- 
age of recreational facilities, especially 
for the men who worked on the second 
and third shifts. The local social agencies 
had the problem of setting up recrea- 
tienal centers for service men to take 
care of the big army camp nearby, so 
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TABLE 3 
Weekly Earsisgs 


Dollars per week 

Yard E, 
percent 
(68 workers) 

Yard C, 
percent 
(73 workers) 

Under $45 

37 

6 

S46 to 55 

22 

27. 

56 to 65 

19 

17 

66 to 75 

9 

18 

76 to 85 

9 

15 

86 or over 

3 

15 

Not ascertainable .... .... 

1 

2 


they had little time to give to the rec- 
reational needs of shipyard workers. 

A number of informants asserted that 
the middle and upper classes in this city 
resented the influx of working men who 
overran the town. At best, the shipyard 
workers were regarded as a temporasy 
evil. One of the interviewers recorded her 
observations as follows: 

There’s a stigma attached to being a ship- 
yard worker. Even the children are dis- 
criminated against in the classroom. A 
youngster sat on the second team bench 
throughout a basketball game to watch an 
inferior player lose the game of the year 
“because I’m an outsider.” Many of the 
youngsters are unhappy and try to stay 
away from school because of the discrimina- 
tion. They want to go back home. Mothers 
■share the feeling of their children because 
they encounter the same barriers in trying 
to participate in community activities. 

In-plant Conditions and Relations with 
Management. Rival CIO and AF of L 
unions negotiated contracts with Ship- 
yards C and E respectively, in which 
certain classes of workers were to be 
reclassified and given the new higher 
wages of the Chicago agreement. Yard C 
workers were reclassified and received 
back pay representing the difference 
between the old and new classification, 
retroactive to the time that the naw 
contract was to take effect. Yard E men 


had not received equivalent treatment, 
although the AF of L had signed a con- 
tract with the company. This agreement, 
however, was awaiting approval by the 
Maritime Commission and apparently 
the Maritime Commission had postponed 
action until after an NLRB election. 
Meanwhile, the company was not paying 
the new rates to its old employees. The 
men were bitter about the way they had 
been treated and had engaged in a num- 
ber of unauthorized strikes, slow-downs, 
and walkouts. About two weeks before 
interviewing began there had been a 
walkout, on October 10. The differential 
treatment in the adjacent yards had 
intensified the discontent of Yard E em- 
ployees. The following worker’s comment 
is an example of the reactions of the 
Yard E workers: 

The system they got is all wrong. It’s 
rotten all the way through. The men been 
waiting for back pay and now they say they 
ain’t a-going to get it. The unions been 
saying it’d do something about it. Union! 
Seems to be no union. The welders are still 
getting 68 cents an hour. The money's 
coming, never gets here. New men come in 
and |et more. 

The company made some attempt to 
meet the back-pay demands of the 
workers of Yard E, but this attempt 
met with small favor by the men 
because it fell so far short of their 
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TABLE 4 


Satisfaction ivith Wages 


1 

Attitude 

Yard E, 
percent 
(68 workers) 

Yard C, 
percent 
(73 workers) 

Satisfied 

47 

83 ' 

Satisfied in sojne respects, dissatisfied in others . . 

13 

3 

Dissatisfied 

40 

13 

Not ascertainable 

— 

1 


expectations. An electrical mechanic in 
Yard E gave his opinion: 

They keep agitating the men with those 
devilish promises. If only they didn’t keep 
promising ’em these things. If they’d only 
keep the promises they make or didn’t 
make any, maybe they’d get better work. 
Sneaking around with their back pay. Say- 
ing put it in your pocket and don’t show it 
to anyone. That’s not .American. That 
made it twice as bad. There ain’t a con- 
tented man on that job — not one. ... On 
this back pay the boys lost all those long 
hours before August. One boy had $450 
coming to him. He only got $ 55 . It’s things 
like that that hurt. They bought a lot of 
things with that back pay. Look at the spot 
they’re in. 

The average earnings at Shipyard E 
were less than at any of the other yards 
studied. The contrast with Yard C 
was noticeable. Thirty-seven percent of 
Yard E workers earned less than $45 a 
week, whereas of their fellows in the 
neighboring Yard C, only 6 percent were 
in this earning category. Similarly, half 
of the Yard C workers made more than 
$65 a week, whereas only about one 
fifth of the Yard E workers drew such 
high wages. 

These differences in earnings in the 
two yards were reflected in workers’ 
statements of satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction. Yard E had the smallest per- 
centage of workers satisfied of any of the 
yards studied. 

Both yards had an eight-hour day with 


three shifts. After August 22, Yard E 
was on a six-day week with rotating 
shifts, which meant the men had every 
seventh day off, except every fifth week, 
when they worked seven days. Yard C 
had a straight seven-day week, but only 
about a third of the men worked the 
seventh day. 

Though there was no difference in the 
daily hours of work in the two yards, 
more Yard C workers expressed them- 
selves as satisfied with thedength of the 
working day. Not a single Yard C 
worker voiced objections to the eight- 
hour day. On the other hand, there was 
more satisfaction with the shift worked 
at Yard E than at Yard C. 

Both yards operated under severe 
handicaps for worker morale because 
of the cold w'inter. Part of the work 
of shipbuilding was necessarily out- 
of-doors and men on the evening and 
night shifts particularly dreaded the cold. 
'They complained, for example, that 
lunches became frozen solid before it was 
time to eat them. It was somewhat sur- 
prising, therefore, to find that only a 
minority of the men were dissatisfied 
with working conditions in the yards. 
About one out of five Yard E workers 
verbalized his dissatisfaction as against 
one out of ten Yard C workers. 

In addition to the complaints about 
the lack of warm meals and the cold, 
there was some concern expressed about 
health hazards and the dangerous nature 
of the work. On the other hand, the men 
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TABLE 5 

Satisfactiox with Working Time 


Attitude 

• 

Satisfaction with 
length of work- 
ing day 

Satisfaction with 
length of work- 
ing week 

i 

Satisfaction with 

1 shift 

Yard E, 
percent 

Yard C, 
percent 

Yard E, 
percent 

Yard C, 
percent 

Yard E, 
percent 

YardC, 

percent 

Satisfied 

83 

1 

96 

60 

55 

83 

73 

Satisfied in some respects, dis- 







satisfied in others .... 

4 

— 

9 

12 

10 

18 

Dissatisfied 

8 

— 

27 

27 

7 

9 

Not ascertained 

i 

5 

4 

4 

6 

— 

— 


(Y ard E, 68 workers; Yard C, 73 workers.) 


TABLE 6 

Satisfaction with Working Conditions 


• 

Attitude 

« 

Yard E, 
percent 
(68 workers) 

Yard C, 
percent 
(73 workers) 

Satisfied 

74 

87 

Dissatisfied 

21 

12 

Not ascertainable 

5 

1 


tended to accept the danger as part of 
the game. The following comments were 
not unusual expressions of the workers’ 
psychology: 

Course it’s quite dangerous, always more 
or less danger among nhips. 'J’o put it right, * 
it’s 20 percent work and 80 percent danger, 
that’s the size of it. 

It ain’t dangerous, if you know how to 
climb. There's a lot of rumors that fellows 
get hurt and get killed. You’re sure to get 
minor injuries because it’s dangerous. But 
if some of the fellows saw an accident, 
they’d swear that a man was killed. Then 
the next man would say two were killed and 
so on. 

Attitudes Toward Management. Dis- 
satisfaction with promotional policy t^as 
greater at Yard E than at any other of 


the five yards studied. One third of the 
Yard E workers were definitely dissatis- 
fied with their chances for promotion or 
upgrading. The satisfaction at Yard C, 
on the other hand, was relatively high. 

A basic criticism made by the Yard E 
men was that many of the new workers 
were paid higher w'ages than the old em- 
ployees. One informant said: 

Now I’m new here. I’m getting more 
money than the old-timers who ha\e spent 
a good part of their lives in shipyards. There 
are lead men there responsible for produc- 
tion who are not getting as much as I am, 
nor as much as some of the greenhorns 
working under them. That don’t help build 
ships. 

The blame for the situation was not 
completely crystallized. Sometimes the 
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TABLE 7 


Satisfaction with Promotional Policy 


Attitude 

Yard E, 
percent 
(68 workers) 

Yard C, 
percent 
(73 workers) 

Satisfied 

SO 

70 

Satisfied in some respects, dissatisfied in others . . . 

9 

2 

Dissatisfied 

3.1 

24 

Not ascertainable 

8 

4 


TABLE 8 


Satisfaction with Various Conditions 


Attitude 

Satisfaction with 
production 

Satisfaction with 
use of workers’ 
skills 

Satisfaction with 
use of workers’ 
time 

Yard E, 
percent 

(Yard C, 

percent 

»# 

Yard E, 
percent 

Yard C, 
percent 

Yard E, 
percent 

Yard C, 
percent 

Satisfied 

31 

70 

56 


49 

60 

Satisfied in some respects, dis- 
satisfied in others .... 


9 

'6 


15 

24 

Dissatisfied 

54 

16 

31 

21 

35 

13 

Not ascertainable 

5 

5 

7 

3 

1 

3 


foreman was blamed, sometimes manage- 
ment, and frequently the men did not 
know to what to attribute the failure to 
reclassify older men. 

In both yards, there was considerable 
criticism of the influx of the initial place- 
ment system. Man}' men felt that when 
they first came in they were placed in a 
certain department without really know- 
ing where their ability or preferences lay 
and that transfer to another department 
later was almost impossible. The major- 
ity of the men at Yard E had not 
reached the point in demoralization 
where they did not care about their 
work. They were genuinely concerned 
about the inefficiency of the yard. 

It was significant that more Vard E 
workers than Yard C workers w'ere 
dissatisfied with production, with the 


utilization of men’s time, and with the 
utilization of men’s skills, in that the 
production records of the yards indi- 
cated either inefficiency or mismanage- 
ment in Yard E. The workers’ comments 
suggested that the demoralization was 
’as much a function of management as 
it was of labor. 

A Yard E ship-fitter said: 

Putting in my time would be more like it, 
to be frank. I’ve never seen anything so slip- 
shod in mv life. Why, fifteen of us put up 
three pillars today. They’re just not or- 
ganized. They’ve got no system. I m 
squawking because I haven’t got enough to 
keep busy. 

A rigger stated: 

it’s the most mismanaged place I’ve seen. 
If you go through the place, it’s like a WPA 
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TABLE 9 


Productivity and Worker Morale 


Yard 

Rank order in terms 
of productivity 

Percent who have 
thought of quitting 

Shipyard A 

1 

38 

Shipvard C 

3 

38 

Shipyard B 

2 

,48 

Shipvard D 

4 

50 

Shipyard E . . 

5 

56 


project. Worst place I’ve ever seen. They 
must have twice as many men at day as 
nights. If they could share it up well, like 
the cranes; they’ve got just so many and if 
they had the men there at night, they could 
get twice as much done. Like I had to wait 
today three or four hours for a crane. Now, 
I’m for real production and most of them 
there are like me. They got more guards 
there I think than there are on the police 
force. Hell, there's work to be done and th^- 
don’t produce. Another thing — some de- 
partments are hoarding labor right here, got 
two to three times as many men as they 
need, some of them. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
the following contrast in worker confi- 
dence in the two yards: 

Confidence in M.vNACEirENT 

Shipyard C 67 percent 

Shipyard E 20 percent 

It was an encouraging fact that in* 
spite of the bad morale situation at 
Yard E, the men themselves envied 
their fellow workers at Yard C, not 
only on account of their higher earnings, 
but also because of the better production 
record of Yard C. The men in both yards 
were interested in shipbuilding; they 
liked the type of work, and identified 
themselves with the ships they produced. 
Thus even at Yard E, with its poor 
record of turning out ships, there was a 
solid basis for increasing production .in 
the future. 


Comparisons between Yards 

Relation between Productivity and 
Worker Morale. In general the yards 
with high productivity w'ere the yards 
with high worker morale. To get a sum- 
mary measure of worker’s satisfaction, 
employees were asked: “Have you ever 
felt like quitting the yards? ” The above 
table presents the results by yards. The 
proportion of potential quitters from 
yard to yard agrees fairly well with the 
production records of the yards. The 
poorest shipyard. Yard E, has the 
greatest number of men who feel, or 
who have felt, like quitting. Yard D 
is ne.xt in line just as it was no.vt in 
low productivity. The major discrepancy 
in the two rank orders is that Yard B, 
though second in production, is third in 
this summary measure of morale. 

Another measure of morale was fur- 
nished by the specific satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction with the earning situa- 
tion, promotional policy, safety, work- 
week, etc. An index of the answers to 
seven such questions was computed and 
is compared with plant-productivity in 
the following table: 


Shipyard B 
Shipyard C 
Shipyard A 
Shipyard D 
Shipyard E 


Rank order Index of spe- 

in produc- cific worker 

tivity dissatisfaction 


. . 2 9..3 

. . 3 9.4 

. . 1 10.0 

. . 4 10.0 

. . S 10.9 
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Yard 

Rank order in 
terms of favorable 
living conditions 

I’ercentage of 
workers thinking 
of quitting 

Index of specific 
dissatisfaction 
with job 

Shipyard A 

1 

38 

inn 

Shipyard E 

2.5 

56 


Shipyard C 

2.5 

38 

9.4 

Shipyard B 

4.5 

48 

9.3 

Shipyard D 

4.5 

50 



This specific index of worker morale, like 
the general summary question about 
quitting, is related to productivity. The 
yards are in the same relati ve rank order 
mth the notable exception of Yard A, 
which though first in productivity is 
tied for third on the inde.x of worker 
satisfaction. This is due in part to the 
fact that while the study was in process 
in Yard A, the management proposed a 
cut in the work-week from seven to six 
days, a cut equivalent to a pay reduction 
of about 25 percent. Hence the Yard A 
workers though scoring high on other 
questions of worker satisfaction were 
very much lower than the men in other 
yards on satisfaction with working week. 

There is considerable evidence in the 
study to indicate that the positive rela- 
tion between worker morale and produc- 
tivity is one of circular reinforcement. 
High production in itself is a source of 
worker satisfaction. Discontent with 
working conditions means iioor motiva- 
tion and low production, and low pro- 
duction in turn adds to dissatisfaction. 
On the other hand, worker satisfaction 
with the job means higher production 
and increased worker morale. Though 
the earning situation is fundamental and 
diould not be overlooked, men arc also 
motivated by their feeling of participa- 
tion in an important job. At Shipyard A 
the skilled workers were disappointed 
at the news that they would be set 
to work on barges. To them there was 


a world of difference between building 
a real ship and turning out a small 
barge. They complained that just when 
they were getting started to give the 
management a run for its money they 
were switched to a petty job. They did 
not understand at the time the role 
that these barges were to play in the 
successful invasions to come. 

The identification of shipyard workers 
with the ships they build is indicated By 
the following comment of one of the 
older workers in Shipyard D: 

They used to let more men go on the 
trial runs of the boats. Now they have cut 
that out and a few of the big shots go and 
have a party and get drunk. All the men 
want to get to go on those trips, but they 
stopped it. The men feel that now. They are 
U'.ually gone about tw^elvc hours. It would 
help create a better feeling among the men 
if tliey W'ould let tliem go. \Vc launched a 
•boat Sunday. My foreman, who has worked 
there 27 years, was there at the launching 
and he and his wife and baby stood out in 
the rain to watch it. Those big shots who 
stood up there under the shelter don’t know 
anything about building a ship. I think 
those who do the work should get the credit 
for it and not those big shots who make all' 
tliose pretty speeches. 

Relation between Worker Morale 
and Out-plant Conditions. It is reason- 
able to suppose that when workers are 
forced to live in crowded and unsanitary 
quarters, in an unfriendly community, 
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TABLE 11 


Isr-PLAXT Conditions and Mosaue 


Yard 

Rank order on 
in-plant factors “ 

Percentage of 
workers thinking 
of quitting 

Index of specific 
dissatisfaction 
with job 

Shipyard B 

1 

48 

9.3 

Shipyard .4 • . . 

2.5 

38 

, 10.0 

Shipyard C 

2.5 

38 

9.4 

Shipyard D 

4 

50 

10.0 

Shipyard E 

5 

56 

10.9 


“ Wages, promotion, safety treatment of workers, etc. 


and many miles from their work with 
poor transportation facilities, their job 
morale would be adversely affected. And 
the facts definitely show that workers 
and their families were discontented over 
their difficult living conditions in war 
centers. The surprising finding, however, 
is that out-plant conditions were a minor 
contributing factor and not the major 
cause of poor morale. Table 10 compares 
living conditions with worker morale. 

These figures suggest that worker 
morale cannot be predicted on the basis 
of the tjTie of out-plant factors affecting 
the worker. The two shipyards with the 
most unfavorable community conditions 
of living. Yards B and D, are at 
opposite ends of the scale in worker 
morale. As we have already seen, the 
same principle holds for Yards E 
and C which though located in the same 
community are miles apart iA morale. * 
Apparently, workers will put up with 
verj' poor housing, transportation, and 
recreational facilities if their earning 
situation is good and if the in-plant fac- 
tors are favorable. 

Relation between Worker Morale and 
In-plant Conditions. The answer to the 
problem of high worker morale under un- 
favorable community conditions has 
already been suggested. Worker motiva- 
tion is related primarily to in-plant fac- 
tors as Table 11 shows. The yards wkh 
the poorest conditions of work are in 


general those with the lowest morale. 
If we take as our index of morale the 
summary question about thinking of 
quitting the job, there is one exception 
to this generalization: Shipyard B has 
too high a number of potential quit- 
ters. This is undoubtedly due to the 
very bad living conditions in this city. 
It reflects the fact that living conditions 
do make themselves felt though they 
are not as important as the in-plant 
factors. If we take the inde.x of specific 
dissatisfactions as our measure of morale 
the relation is again clear with the ex- 
ception of Shipj'ard A where the threat- 
ened change in work-week was affecting 
many wmrkers. 

Workers, themselves, reflect the pri- 
macy of in-plant factors in their reasons 
for thinking of quitting. All of those v.ho 
had thought or were thinking of quit- 
ting were asked why they felt as they 
did. In every yard the most frequent 
reason advanced related to matters 
within the plant. 


Yard 

Shipyard A 

Shipyard C 
Shipyard B 

Shipyard D 

Shipyard E 


Most frequent reason 
for quitting 

Poor relations with manage- 
ment 

Poor working conditions 

Poor relations with manage- 
ment 

Poor relations with" manage- 
ment 

Dissatisfaction with earning 
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StJUMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A field study of worker morale and the 
factors related to it was made in five 
shipyards by intensive interviews with 
representative samples of workers, by 
background interviews with kej’ inform- 
ants representing management and labor, 
and through observations by field work- 
ers. Worker morale varied greatly from 
shipyard to shipyard and was correlated 
with the productivity of the yards. Each 
yard presented its own complex of de- 
terminants of morale. 

Shipyard B enjoyed good worker 
motivation in spite of poor community 
living conditions. Identification with the 
yard’s success in turning out ships plus 
good earnings made up for the daily 
frustrations of getting to and from work. 

Shipyard A had the advantage of 
relatively better community conditions 
for its workers and the advantage of a 
longer established plant, as well as an 
excellent earning situation due to a 
seven-day week. Its workers took pride 
in producing ships but the morale situa- 
tion was complicated by rumors of a cut- 
back in work-week and wages and a 
change in Upe of craft to be produced. 
The uncertainty about company policy 
led to anxiety and insecurity among 
employees. 

At the other end of the scale was 
Shipyard D struggling under a miser- 
able out-plant situation, with inadequate 
housing, bad sanitary conditions, and 
poor recreational facilities. Moreover, 
the in-plant pattern was on the debit 
side, with resentment over a cut in work- 
week and w'ages, poor production, and 
poor labor-management relations. 

A New England city with unfavorable 
conditions of housing, climate, and rec- 
reation had two yards which presented 
opposing pictures. Yard C, high in 
production and morale, had a satisfac- 
tory wage scale and good labor-manage- 
tnent relations. Yard E with a miser- 


able production record had an unsatis- 
factory earning situation aggravated 
by broken promises to the men and the 
contrasting better treatment in the 
neighboring Yard C. 

The following conclusions derive from 
the study: 

1. Like other social processes, there is 
a circular causal relation between morale 
and production. Good production gives 
men a feeling of accomplishment and 
leads to increased effort. Low produc- 
tion reduces motivation which in turn 
leads to reduced productivity. Instead 
of a one-way causal relation, most social 
processes show this circular interaction. 

2. Worker morale is most directly 
related to its immediate physical and 
psxchological context. The factors asso- 
ciated with the job itself are of primary 
importance in keeping the worker well 
motivated at his work. If production is 
gving well, if his superiors treat him 
fairly, if promotional opportunities are 
good, if earnings are satisfactory, if the 
health and safety conditions in the fac- 
tor} are superior, then job satisfaction 
will be high. Moreover, under such cir- 
cumstances most individuals can absorb 
considerable punishment on the outside 
and still keej) up their work morale. The 
inference should not be drawn, of course, 
that management has no stake in good 
living conditions for workers in the com- 
munity. Rather the implication of these 
findings is that management should put 
its first emphasis upon making the job 
itself remunerative and psychologically 
rewarding. 

3. In addition to generalizations which 
applv to more than one worker-morale 
situation, the significance of any factor 
for worker-motivation needs to be under- 
stood in relation to its specific plant and 
community background. Remedial pro- 
grams, especially, should take into ac- 
count the meaning of specific conditions 
and measures as they relate to the exist- 
ing context or field of forces. 
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GROUP FACTORS IN WORKER PRODUCTIVITY By 

George Caspar Homans 


In April, 1927, six girls were selected 
from a large shop department of the 
Hawthorne works. They were chosen as 
average workers, neither inexperienced 
nor expert, and their work consisted of 
the assembling of telephone relays. A coil, 
armature, contact springs, and insulators 
were put together on a fixture and se- 
cured in position by means of four 
machine screws. The operation at that 
lime was being completed at the rate of 
about five relays in sLx minutes. This 
particular operation was chosen for the 
experiment because the relays were being 
assembled often enough so that even 
slight changes in output rate would show 
themselves at once on the output record. 
Five of the girls were to do the actual 
assembly w6rk; the duty of the sixth was 
to keep the others supplied with parts. 

The test room itself was an area di- 
vided from the main department by a 
wooden partition eight feet high. The 
girls sat in a row on one side of a long 
workbench. The bench and assembly 
equipment were identical with those used 
in the regular department, e.xcept in one 
respect. At the right of each girl’s place 
was a hole in the bench, and into this 
hole she dropped completed relays. It 
was the entrance to a chute, in which 
there was a flapper gate opened by the 
relay in its passage dowmward. The open- 
ing of the gate closed an electrical circuit 
which controlled a perforating device, 
and this in turn recorded the completion 
of the relay by punching a hole in a tape. 
The tape moved at the rate of onc-quar- 
ter of an inch a minute and had space 
for a separate row of holes for each 


operator. When punched, it thus con- 
stituted a complete output record for 
each girl for each instant of the day. 
Such records were kept for five years. 

In this experiment, then, as in the 
earlier illumination experiments, great 
emphasis was laid on the rate of output. 
A word of caution is needed here. The 
Western Electric Company was not im- 
mediately interested in increasing out- 
put. The experiments were not designed 
for that purpose. On the other hand, out- 
put is easily measured, i.e., it yields pre- 
cise quantitative data, and experience 
suggested that it was sensitive to at 
least some of the conditions under which 
the employees worked. Output was 
treated as an index. In short, the nature 
of the experimental conditions made the 
emphasis on output inevitable. 

From their e.xperience in the illumina- 
tion experiments, the investigators were 
well aware that factors other than those 
experimentally varied might affect the 
output rate. Therefore arrangements 
were made that a number of other rec- 
ords should be kept. Unsuitable parts 
supplied by the firm were noted down, as 
were assemblies rejected for any reason 
upon inspection. In this way the type of 
defect could be known and related to the 
time of day at which it occurred. Records 
were kept of weather conditions in gen- 
eral and of temperature and humidity in 
the test room. Every six weeks each 
operator was given a medical examina- 
tion by the company doctor. Every day 
she was asked to tell how many hours 
she had spent in bed the night before 
and, during a part of the experiment. 


From Chapter 4, “The Western Electric Researches," in Fatigue of Workers: Its Relation to In- 
dustrial Production by the Committee on Work in Industry of the National Research Council 
(New York: Reinhold Publishing Corp., 1941). Reprinted by permission of the author and the 
publisher 
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what food she had eaten. Besides all 
these records, which concerned the phj's- 
ical condition of the operators, a log was 
kept in -which were recorded the princi- 
pal events in the test room hour by hour, 
including among the entries snatches of 
conversation between the workers. At 
first these entries related largely to the 
physical condition of the operators: how 
they felt as they worked. Later the 
ground they covered somewhat widened, 
and the log ultimately became one of the 
most important of the test room records. 
Finally, when the so-called Inter\’iewiDg 
Program was instituted at Hawthorne, 
each of the operators was inter%'iewed 
several times by an experienced inter- 
viewer. 

The girls had no supervisor in the ordi- 
nary sense, such as they would have had 
in a regular shop department, but a “ test 
room observer” was placed in the room, 
whose duty it was to maintain the rec- 
ords, arrange the work, and secure a co- 
operative spirit on the part of the girls. 
Later, when the complexity of his work 
increased, several assistants were as- 
signed to help him. 

When the arrangements had been 
made for the test room, the operators 
who had been chosen to take part were 
called in for an intendew in the office of 
the superintendent of the Inspection 
Branch, who was in general charge of the 
experiment and of the researches which 
grew out of it. The superintendent de- 
scribed this interview as follows: “The 
nature of the test was carefully explained 
to these girls and they readily consented 
to take part in it, although they were 
very shy at the first conference. An in- 
vitation to six shop girls to come up to 
a superintendent’s office was naturally 
rather startling. They were assured that 
the object of the test was to determine 
the effect of certain changes in working 
conditions, such as rest periods, midmom- 
ing lunches, and shorter working hours. 
They were expressly cautioned to work at 
a comfortable pace, and under no circum- 


stances to try and make a race out of the 
test.” This conference was only the first 
of manj-. Whenever any experimental 
change was planned, the girls were called 
in, the purpose of the chmge was ex- 
plained to them, and their comments 
were requested. Certain suggested 
changes which did not meet -with their 
approval were abandoned. They were 
repeatedl}' asked, as they were asked in 
the first inter\'iew, not to strain but to 
work “as they felt.” 

The e.xperiment was now ready to be- 
gin. Put in its simplest terms, the idea of 
those directing the experiment was that 
if an output curve was studied for a long 
enough time under various changes in 
working conditions, it would be possible 
to determine which conditions -were the 
most satisfactorj'. Accordingly, a number 
of so-called “e.xperimental periods” were 
arranged. For t-wo weeks before the 
operators were placed in the test room, 
a record was kept of the production of 
each one without her knowledge. In this 
way the investigators secured a measure 
of her productive ability while working 
in the regular department under the 
usual conditions. This constituted the 
first e.xperimental jieriod. And for fi-ve 
weeks after the girls entered the test 
room no change was made in -working 
conditions. Hours remained what they 
had been before. The investigators felt 
that this period would be long enough 
to reveal any changes in output ind- 
‘ dental merely to the transfer. This con- 
stituted the second e.xperimental period. 

The third period involved a change in 
the method of payment. In the regular 
department, the girls had been paid ac- 
cording to a scheme of group piecework, 
the group consisting of a hundred or more 
employees. Under these circumstances, 
variations in an indiddual’s total output 
would not be immediately reflected in her 
pay, since such variations tended to can- 
cel one another in such a large group. In 
the test room, the sLx operators were 
mattp a group by themselves. In this way 
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each girl received an amount more nearly 
in proportion to her individual effort, 
and her interests became more closely 
centered on the experiment. Eight weeks 
later, the directly experimental changes 
began. An outline will reveal their gen- 
eral character; Period IV: two rest 
pauses, each five minutes in length, were 
established, one occurring in midmorning 
and the other in the early afternoon. 
Period V : these rest pauses were length- 
ened to ten minutes each. Period VI: six 
five-minute rests were established. Pe- 
riod VII: the company provided each 
member of the group with a light lunch 
in the midmorning and another in the 
midafternoon, accompanied by rest 
pauses. This arrangement became stand- 
ard for subsequent Periods VIII through 
XI. Period VIII; work stopped a half- 
hour earlier every day — at 4 ; 30 p.m. 
Period DC; work stopped at 4 p.m. Pe- 
riod X: conditions returned to what they 
were in Period VII. Period XI : a five-day 
work week was established. Each of these 
experimental periods lasted several 
weeks. 

Period XI ran through the summer of 
1928, a year after the beginning of the 
experiment. Already the results were not 
what had been expected. The output 
curve, which had risen on the whole 
slowly and steadily throughout the year, 
was obviously reflecting something other 
than the responses of the group to the 
imposed experimental conditions. Even 
when the total weekly output had fallen 
off, as it could hardly fail to do in such a 
period as Period XI, when the group was 
working only five days a week, daily out- 
put continued to rise. Therefore, in ac- 
cordance with a sound experimental pro- 
cedure, as a control on what had been 
done, it was agreed with the consent of 
the operators that in experimental 
Period XII a return should be made to 
the original conditions of work, with no 
rest pauses, no special lunches, and a full- 
length working week. This period lastdtt 
for twelve weeks. Both daily and weekly 


output rose to a higher point than ever 
before: the working day and the working 
week were both longer. The hourly out 
put rate declined somewhat but it die 
not approach the level of Period III 
when similar conditions were in effect. 

The conclusions reached after Perioc 
Xn may be expressed in terms of an 
other observation. Identical condition; 
of work were repeated in three different 
experimental periods: Periods VII, X. 
and XIII. If the assumptions on whicl 
the study was based had been correct, 
that is to say, if the output rate were 
directly related to the physical condi 
tions of work, the expectation would bi 
that in these three experimental periods 
there would be some similarity in output. 
Such was not the case. The only appar 
ent uniformity was that in each experi 
mental period output was higher than in 
the preceding one. In the Relay Assem 
bly Test Room, as in the previous illu 
mination experiments, something was 
happening which could not be explained 
by the experimentally controlled condi 
tions of work. 

The question remains: 

With what facts, if any, can the 
changes in the output rate of the opera 
tors in the test room be correlated? Here 
the statements of the girls themselves 
are of the first importance. Each girl 
knew that she was producing more in the 
test room than she ever had in the regu 
lar department, and each said that the 
increase had come about without any 
conscious effort on hef part. It seemed 
easier to produce at the faster rate in the 
test room than at the slower rate in the 
regular department. When questioned 
further, each girl stated her reasons in 
slightly different words, but there was 
uniformity in the answers in two re- 
spects. First, the girls liked to work in 
the test room; “it was fun.” Secondly, 
the new supervisory relation or, as they 
put it, the absence of the old supervisory 
control, made it possible for them to 
work freely without anxiety. 
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For instance, there was the matter of 
conversation. In the regular department, 
conversation was in principle not al- 
lowed. In practice it was tolerated if it 
was carried on in a low tone and did not 
interfere with work. In the test room an 
effort was made in the beginning to dis- 
courage conversation, though it was soon 
abandoned. The observer in charge of 
the experiment was afraid of losing the 
cooperation of the girls if he insisted too 
strongly on this point. Talk became com- 
mon and was often loud and general. 
Indeed, the conversation of the operators 
came to occupy an important place in 
the log. T. N. Whitehead has pointed 
out that the girls in the test room were 
far more thoroughly supervised than 
they ever had been in the regular depart- 
ment. They were watched bj^ an observer 
of their own, an interested management, 
and outside experts. The point is that 
the character and purpose of the super- 
vision were different and were felt to be 
so. 

The operators knew that they were 
taking part in what was considered an 
important and interesting e.xperiment. 
They knew that their work was cxjoected 
to produce results — they were not sure 
what results — which would lead to the 
improvement of the working conditions 
of their fellow emplojees. They knew 
that the eyes of the company were upon 
them. Whitehead has further pointed out 
that although the experimental changes 
might turn out to have no physical sig- 
nificance, their social significance was 
always favorable. They showed that the 
management of the company was still 
interested, that the girls were still part 
of a valuable piece of research. In the 
regular department, the girls, like the 
other employees, were in the position of 
responding to changes the source and 
purpose of which were beyond their 
knowledge. In the test room, they had 
frequent interviews with the superin- 
tendent, a high officer of the company. 
The reasons for the contemplated experi- 


mental changes were explained to them. 
Their views were consulted and in some 
instances they were allowed to veto what 
had been proposed. Professor Mayo has 
argued that it is idle to speak of an ex- 
perimental period like Period XII as 
being in any sense what it purported to 
be — a return to the original conditions 
of work. In the meantime, the entire in- 
dustrial situation of the girls had been 
reconstructed. 

Another factor in what occurred can 
only be spoken of as the social develop- 
ment of the group itself. When the girls 
went for the first time to be given a 
physical examination by the company 
doctor, someone suggested as a joke that 
ice cream and cake ought to be served. 
The company provided them at the next 
examination, and the custom was kept 
up for the duration of the experiment. 
When one of the girls had a birthday, 
each of the others would bring her a 
present, and she would respond by offer- 
ing the group a box of chocolates. Often 
one of the girls would have some good 
reason for feeling tired. Then the others 
would “carry” her. That is, they would 
agree to work especially fast to make up 
for the low output expected from her. 
It is doubtful w’hether this “carrying" 
did have any effect, but the important 
point is the existence of the practice, 
not its effectiveness. The girls made 
friends in the test room and went to- 
gether socially after hours. One of the 
interesting facts rvhich has appeared 
from Whitehead’s analysis of the output 
records is that there were times when 
variations in the output rates of two 
friends were correlated to a high degree. 
Their rates varied simultaneously and 
in the same direction— something, of 
course, which the girls were not aw^are 
of and could not have planned. Also, 
these correlations were destroyed by such 
apparently trivial events as a change in 
the order in which the girls sat at the 
workbench. 

Finally, the group developed leader- 
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ship and a common purpose. The leader, 
self-appointed, was an ambitious young 
Italian girl who entered the test room 
as a replacement after two of the original 
members had left. She saw in the experi- 
ment a chance for personal distinction 
and advancement. The common purpose 
was- an increase in the output rate. The 
girls had been told in the beginning and 
repeatedly thereafter that they were to 
work without straining, without trying 
to make a race of the test, and all the 
evidence shows that they kept this rule. 
In fact, they felt that they were working 
under less pressure than in the regular 
department. Nevertheless, they knew 
that the output record was considered 
the most important of the records of the 
experiment and was always closely scru- 
tinized. Before long they had committed 
themselves to a continuous increase in 
production. In the long run, of course, 
this ideal w'as an impossible one, and 
when the girls found out that it was, the 
realization was an important element of 
the change of tone which was noticeable 
in the second half of the experiment. 
But for a time they felt that they could 
achieve the impossible. In brief, the in- 
crease in the output rate of the girls in 
the Relay Assembly Test Room could 
not be related to any changes in their 
physical conditions of work, whether ex- 
perimentally induced or not. It could, 
however, be related to what can only 
be spoken of as the development of an 
organized social group in a peculiar and 
effective relation with its supervisors. 

Many of these conclusions were not 
worked out in detail until long after the 
investigators at Hawthorne had lost 
interest in the Relay Assembly Test 
Room, but the general meaning of the 
experiment was clear at least as early as 
Period XII. A continuous increase in 
productivity had taken place irrespec- 
tive of changing physical conditions of 
work. In the words of a company report 
made in January 1931 on all the re- 
search which had been done up to that 


date: “Upon analysis, only one thing 
seemed to show a continuous relation- 
ship with this improved output. T his 
was the mental attitude of the operators. 
From tlieir conversations with each other 
and their comments to the test observers, 
it was not only clear that their attitudes 
were improving but it was evident that 
this area of employee reactions and feel- 
ings was a fruitful field for industrial 
research.” 

At this point the attention of the in- 
vestigators turned sharply from the test 
room to the regular shop department 
from which the girls had come. Why was 
the mental attitude of the girls different 
in the test room from what it had been 
in the department? In their conversa- 
tions with one another and in their com- 
ments to the observers, the girls were 
full of comparisons between the test room 
and the department, very much to the 
disadvantage of the latter. They felt 
relief from some form of constraint, par- 
ticularly the constraint of super\'ision. 
They were exceedingly disparaging about 
the supervisors in the department, al- 
though management felt that the depart- 
ment had particularly good supervisory 
personnel. These facts suggested that the 
management of the company really knew 
very little about the attitudes which 
employees took toward conditions in the 
plant and very little also about what 
constituted good supervisory methods. 
Such was the atmosphere in which the 
so-called Interviewing Program, the third 
phase of the work at Hawthorne, was 
planned. So far the interests of the in- 
vestigators had been centered on the 
question of what were good physical 
conditions of work. Now they shifted 
definitely in the direction of a study of 
human relations. 

Finally, the investigators discovered, 
in the course of the regular interviews, 
evidence here and there in the plant of 
a type of behavior which strongly sug- 
gested that the workers were banding 
topether inform, "lly in order to nrotect 
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themselves against practices which they 
interpreted as a menace to their welfare. 
This type of behavior manifested itself 
in (a) “straight-line” output, that is, the 
operators had adopted a standard of 
what they felt to be a proper day’s work 
and none of them exceeded it by very 
much; (i) a resentment of the wage in- 
centive system under which they worked 
— in most cases, some form of group 
piecework; (c) expressions which implied 
that group piecework as a wage incentive 
plan was not working satisfactorily; 
(d) informal practices by which persons 
who exceeded the accepted standard, 
that is, “rate killers,” could be punished 
and “brought into line”; (e) informal 
leadership on the part of individuals 
who undertook to keep the working 
group together and enforce its rules; 
(/) feelings of futility with regard to 
promotions; and (g) extreme likes and 
dislikes toward immediate superiors, ac- 
cording to their attitude toward the be- 
havior of the operators. The investi- 
gators felt that this complex of behavior 
deserved further study. 

In view of these considerations, the 
decision was taken in May, 1931, to 
assign selected interviewers to particu- 
lar groups of employees and allow them 
to interview the employees as often as 
they felt was necessary. The story of one 
of these groups is characteristic of the 
findings reached by this new form of 
interviewing. The work of the employees, 
was the adjustment of small parts which 
went into the construction of telephone 
equipment. The management thought 
that the adjustment was a complicated 
piece of work. The interviewer found that 
it was really quite simple. He felt that 
anyone could learn it, but that the opera- 
tors had conspired to put a fence around 
the job. They took pride in telling how 
apparatus which no one could make work 
properly was sent in from the field for 
adjustment. Then telephone engineers 
would come in to find out from the 
operators how the repairs were made. 
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The latter would fool around, doing all 
sorts of wrong things and taking about 
two hours to adjust the apparatus, and 
in this way prevented people on the out- 
side from finding out what they really 
did. They delighted in telling the inter- 
viewer how they were pulling the wool 
over everybody’s eyes. It followed that 
they were keeping the management in 
ignorance as to the amount of work they 
could do. The output of the group, when 
plotted, was practically a straight line. 

Obviously this result could not have 
been gained without some informal or- 
ganization, and such organization in fact 
there was. The group had developed 
leadership. Whenever an outsider — en- 
gineer, inspector, or supervisor — came 
into the room, one man always dealt 
with him. 'Whenever any technical ques- 
tion was raised about the work, this 
employee answered it. For other pur- 
Jjoses, the group had developed a second 
leader. Whenever a new man came into 
the group, or a member of the group 
boosted output beyond what was con- 
sidered the proper level, this second 
leader took charge of the situation. The 
group had, so to speak, one leader for 
dealing with foreign and one for dealing 
with domestic affairs. The different 
supervisors rvere largely aware of the 
situation which had developed, but they 
did not try to do anything about it be- 
cause in fact they were pow'erless. When- 
ever necessary, they themselves dealt 
with the recognized leaders of the group. 

Finally, the investigator found that 
the group was by no means happy about 
what it was doing. Its members felt a 
vague dissatisfaction or unrest, which 
showed itself in a demand for advance- 
ments and transfers or in complaints 
about their hard luck in being kept on 
the job. This experience of personal 
futility could be explained as the result 
of divided loyalties— divided between 
the group and the company. 

• In order to study this kind of problem 
further, to make a more detailed investi- 
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gation of social relations in a working 
group, and to supplement interview 
material with direct observation of the 
behavior of employees, the Division of 
Industrial Research decided to set up a 
new test room. But the investigators re- 
membered what happened in the former 
test room and tried to devise an experi- 
ment which would not be radically al- 
tered by the process of experimentation 
itself. They chose a group of men — nine 
wiremen, three soldermen, and two in- 
spectors — engaged in the assembly of 
terminal banks for use in telephone ex- 
changes, took them out of their regular 
department and placed them in a special 
room. Otherwise no change was made in 
their conditions of work, except that an 
investigator was installed in the room, 
whose duty was simply to observe the 
behavior of the men. In the Relay As- 
sembly Test Room a log had been kept 
of the principal events of the test. At th# 
beginning it consisted largely of com- 
ments made by the workers in answer to 
questions about their physical condition. 
Later it came to include a much wider 
range of entries, which were found to be 
extremely useful in interpreting the 
changes in the output rate of the differ- 
ent workers. The work of the observer 
in the new test room was in effect an 
expansion of the work of keeping the log 
in the old one. Finally, an interviewer 
was assigned to the test room; he was 
not, however, one of the population of 
the room but remained outside and in- 
terviewed the employees from time to 
time in the usual manner. No effort was 
made to get output records other than 
the ones ordinarily kept in the depart- 
ment from which the group came, since 
the investigators felt that such a proce- 
dure would introduce too large a diange 
from a regular shop situation. In this 
way the experiment was set up which is 
referred to as the Bank Wiring Observa- 
tion Room. It was in existence seven 
months, from November 1931 to May 
1932. 


The method of payment is the first 
aspect of this group which must be de- 
scribed. It was a complicated form of 
group piecework. The department of 
which the workers in the observation 
room were a part was credited with a 
fixed sum for every unit of equipment it 
assembled. The amount thus earned on 
paper by the department .every week 
made up the sum out of which the wages 
of all the men in the department were 
paid. Each individual was then assigned 
an hourly rate of pay, and he was guar- 
anteed this amount in case he did not 
make at least as much on a piecework 
basis. The rate was based on a number 
of factors, including the nature of the 
job a worker was doing, his efficiency, 
and his length of service with the com- 
pany. Records of the output of every 
worker were kept, and every six months 
there was a rate revision, the purpose of 
which was to make the hourly rates of 
the different workers correspond to their 
relative efficiency. 

The hourly rate of a given employee, 
multiplied by the number of hours 
worked by him during the week, was 
spoken of as the daywork value of the 
work done by the employee. The day- 
work values of the work done by all the 
employees in the department were then 
added together, and the total thus ob- 
tained was subtracted from the total 
earnings credited to the department for 
the number of units of equipment assem- 
bled. The surplus, divided by the total 
da3rwork value, was expressed as a per- 
centage. Each individual’s hourly rate 
was then increased by this percentage, 
and the resulting hourly earnings figure, 
multiplied by the number of hours 
worked, constituted that person’s weekly 
earnings. 

Another feature of the system should 
be mentioned here. Sometimes a stop- 
page which was beyond the control of 
the workers took place in the work. For 
such stoppages the workers were en- 
titled to claim time out, being paid at 
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their regular hourly rates for this time. 
This was called the “da 3 nvork allowance 
claim.” The reason why the employees 
were paid their hourly rate for such time 
and not their average hourly wages was 
a simple one. The system was supposed 
to prevent stalling. The employees could 
earn more by working than they could 
bv taking time out. As a matter of fact, 
there was no good definition of what con- 
stituted a stoppage which was beyond 
the control of the workers. All stoppages 
were more or less within their control. 
But this circumstance was supposed to 
make no difference in the working of the 
system, since the assumption was that 
in any case the workers, pursuing their 
economic interests, would be anxious to 
keep stoppages at a minimum. 

This system of payment was a com- 
plicated one, but it is obvious that there 
was a good logical reason for every one 
of its features. An individual’s earnings 
would be affected by changes in his rate 
or in his output and by changes in the 
output of the group as a whole. The only 
way in which the group as a whole could 
increase its earnings was by increasing 
its total output. It is obvious also that 
the experts who designed the system 
made certain implicit assumptions about 
the behavior of human beings, or at least 
the behavior of workers in a large Ameri- 
can factory. They assumed that every 
employee would pursue his economic in- 
terest by trying to increase not only his 
own output but the output of every 
other person in the group. The group^ as 
a whole would act to prevent slacking 
by any of its members. One possibility, 
for instance, was that by a few weeks’ 
hard work an employee could establish 
a high rate for himself. Then he could 
slack up and be paid out of all proportion 
with the amount he actually contributed 
to the wages of the group. Under these 
circumstances, the other employees were 
expected to bring pressure to bear to 
make him work harder. 

Such was the way in which the wage 


incentive scheme ought to have worked. 
The next question is how it actually did 
work. At first the workers were naturally 
suspicious of the observer, but when they 
got used to him and found that nothing 
out of the ordinary happened as a result 
of his presence in the room, they came 
to take him for granted. The best evi- 
dence that the employees were not dis- 
trustful of the observer is that they were 
willing to talk freely to him about what 
they were doing, even when what they 
were doing was not strictly in accord 
with what the company expected. Con- 
versation would die down when the group 
chief entered the room, and when the 
foreman or the assistant foreman entered 
everyone became serious. But no em- 
barrassment was felt at the presence of 
the observer. To avoid misunderstand- 
ing, it is important to point out that the 
observer was in no sense a spy. The em- 
ployees were deliberately and obviously 
separated from their regular department. 
The observer did not, and could not, pass 
himself off as one of them. And if only 
from the fact that a special interviewer 
was assigned to them, the members of 
the group knew they were under investi- 
gation. 

The findings reached by the observer 
were more detailed but in general char- 
acter the same as those which had 
emerged from the early interviews of 
other groups. Among the employees in 
the observation room there was a notion 
’ of a proper day’s work. They felt that 
if they had wired two equipments a day 
they had done about the right amount. 
Most of the work was done in the 
morning. As soon as the employees felt 
sure of being able to finish what they 
considered enough for the day, they 
slacked off. This slacking off was natu- 
rally more marked among the faster 
than among the slower workmen. 

As a result, the output graph from 
week to week tended to be a straight line. 
The employees resorted to two further 
practices in order to make sure that it 
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should remain so. They reported more 
or less output than they performed and 
they claimed more daywork allowances 
than they were entitled to. At the end of 
the day, the observer would make an 
actual count of the number of connec- 
tions wired — something which was not 
done by the supervisors — and he found 
that the men would report to the group 
chief sometimes more and sometimes less 
work than they actually had accom- 
plished. At the end of the period of ob- 
servation, two men had completed more 
than they ever had reported, but on the 
whole the error was in the opposite direc- 
tion. The theory of the employees was 
that excess work produced on one day 
should be saved and applied to a defi- 
ciency on another day. The other way 
of keeping the output steady was to 
claim excessive daynvork allowance. The 
employees saw that the more daywork 
they were allowed, the less output they 
would have to maintain in order to keep 
the average hourly output rate steady. 
The claims for daywork allowance were 
reported by the men to their group chief, 
and he, as will be seen, was in no position 
to make any check. These practices had 
two results. In the first place, the depart- 
mental efficiency records did not repre- 
sent true efficiency, and therefore de- 
cisions as to grading were subject to 
errors of considerable importance. In the 
second place, the group chief was placed 
in a distinctly awkward position. 

The findings of the observer were con- 
firmed by tests which were made as a 
part of the investigation. Tests of intelli- 
gence, finger dexterity, and other skills 
were given to the workers in the room, 
and the results of the tests were studied 
in order to discover whether there was 
any correlation between output on the 
one hand and earnings, intelligence, or 
finger dexterity on the other. The studies 
showed that there was not. The output 
was apparently not reflecting the native 
intelligence or dexterity of the membeis 
of the group. 


Obviously the wage incentive scheme 
was not working in the way it was ex- 
pected to work. The next question is why 
it was not working. In this connection, 
the observer reported that the group had 
developed an informal social organiza- 
tion, such as had been revealed by earlier 
investigations. The foreman who selected 
the employees taking part in the Bank 
Wiring Observation Room was coopera- 
tive and had worked with the investi- 
gators before. They asked him to pro- 
duce a normal group. The men he chose 
all came out of the same regular shop 
department, but they had not been 
closely associated in their work there. 
Nevertheless, as soon as they were 
thrown together in the observation 
room, friendships sprang up and soon 
two weU-defined cliques were formed. 
The division into cliques showed itself 
in a number of ways: in mutual exclusive- 
ness, in differences in the games played 
during off-hours, and so forth. 

What is important here is not what 
divided the men in the observation room 
but what they had in common. The> 
shared a common body of sentiments. A 
person should not turn out too much 
work. If he did, he was a “rate-buster.” 
The theory was that if an excessive 
amount of work was turned out, the 
management would lower the piecework 
rate so that the employees would be in 
the position of doing more work for 
approximately the same pay. On the 
' other hand, a person should not turn out 
too little work. If he did, he was a 
“chiseler”; that is, he was getting paid 
for work he did not do. A person should 
say nothing which would injure a fellow 
member of the group. If he did, he was 
a “squealer.” Finally, no member of the 
group should act officiously. 

The working group had also developed 
methods of enforcing respect for its atti- 
tudes. The experts who devised the wage 
incentive scheme assumed that the group 
would bring pressure to bear upon the 
slower workers to make them work faster 
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and so increase the earnings of the group. 
In point of fact, something like the op- 
posite occurred. The employees brought 
pressure to bear not upon the slower 
workers but upon the faster ones, the 
very ones who contributed most to the 
earnings of the group. The pressure was 
brought to bear in various ways. One of 
them was “binging.” If one of the em- 
ployees did something which was not 
considered quite proper, one of his fellow 
workers had the right to “Ling” him. 
Binging consisted of hitting hun a stiff 
blow on the upper arm. The person who 
was struck usually took the blow without 
protest and did not strike back. Obrd- 
ously the virtue of binging as punish- 
ment did not lie in the physical hurt 
given to the worker but in the mental 
hurt that came from knowing that the 
group disapproved of what he had done. 
Other practices which naturally served 
the same end were sarcasm and the use 
of invectives. If a person turned out too 
much work, he was called names, such 
as “Speed King” or “The Slave.” 

It is wortli while pointing out that the 
output of the group was not considered 
low. If it had been, some action might 
have been taken, but in point of fact it 
was perfectly satisfactory to the manage- 
ment. It was simply not so high as it 
would have been if fatigue and skiU had 
been the only limiting factors. ' 

In the matter of wage incentives, the 
actual situation was quite different from 
the assumptions made by the e.xpcrts. 
Other activities were out of line in the 
same way. The wiremen and the solder- 
men did not stick to their jobs; they fre- 
quently traded them. This was forbid- 
den, on the theor>' that each employee 
ought to do his own work because he was 
more skilled in that work. There was also 
much informal helping of one man by 
others. In fact, the observation of this 
practice was one means of determining 
the cliques into which the group was 
divided. A great many things, in short, 
were going on in the observation room 


which ought not to have been going 
on. For this reason it was important 
that no one should “squeal” jon the 
men. 

A group chief was in immediate charge 
of the employees. He had to see that 
they were supplied with parts and that 
they conformed to the rules and stand- 
ards of the work. He could reprimand 
them for misbehavior or poor perform- 
ance. He transmitted orders to the men 
and brought their requests before the 
proper authorities. He was also responsi- 
ble for reporting to the foreman all facts 
which ought to come to his attention. 
The behavior of the employees put him 
in an awkward position. He was per- 
fectly well aware of the devices by which 
they maintained their production at a 
constant level. But he was able to do 
very little to bring about a change. For 
instance, there was the matter of claims 
for dav-work allowance. Such claims were 
supposed to be based on stoppages be- 
yond the control of the workers, but 
there was no good definition of what con- 
stituted such stoppages. The men had a 
number of possible excuses for claiming 
daywork allowance: defective materials, 
poor and slow work on the part of other 
employees, and so forth. If the group 
chief checked up on one type of claim, 
the workers could shift to another. In 
order to decide whether or not a particu- 
lar claim was justified, he would have 
to stand over the group all day with a 
stop watch. He did not have time to do 
that, and in any case refusal to honor the 
employees’ claims would imply doubt of 
their integrity and would arouse their 
hostility. The group chief was a repre- 
sentative of management and was sup- 
posed to look after its interests. He ought 
to have put a stop to these practices and 
reported them to the foreman. But if he 
did so, he would, to use the words of a 
short account of the observation room by 
Roethlisberger and Dickson, “lose sym- 
pathetic control of his men, and his 
duties as supervisor would become much 
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more difficult.” ^ He had to associate 
with the employees from day to day and 
from hcur to hour. His task would be- 
come impossible if he had to fight a run- 
ning fight with them. Placed in this situ- 
ation, he chose to side with the men and 
report unchanged their claims for day- 
work. In fact there was very little else 
he could do, even if he wished. Moreover 
he was in a position to protect himself 
in case of trouble. The employees always 
had to give him a reason for any dajnvork 
claims they might make, and he entered 
the claims in a private record book. If 
anyone ever asked why so much daywork 
was being claimed, he could throw the 
blame wherever he wished. He could 
assert that materials had been defec- 
tive or he could blame the inspectors, 
who were members of an outside organ- 
ization. In still another respect, then, 
the Bank Wiring Observation Room 
group was not behaving as the logic 
of management assumed that it would 
behave. ' 

Restriction of output is a common 
phenomenon of industrial plants. It is 
usually explained as a highly logical re- 
action of the workers. They have in- 
creased their output, whereupon their 
wage rates for piecework have been re- 
duced. They are doing more work for the 
same pay. They restrict their output in 
order to avoid a repetition of this e.xperi- 
ence. Perhaps this explanation holds 
good in some cases, but the findings of 
the Bank Wiring Observation Room sug- 
gest that it is too simple. The workers in 
the room were obsessed with the idea 
that they ought to hold their production 
level “even” from week to week, but 
they were vague as to what would hap- 
pen if they did not. They said that 
“someone” would “get them.” If they 
turned out an unusually high output one 
vfeek, that record would be taken there- 


after as an example of what they couh 
do if they tried, and they would b 
“bawled out” if they did not keep uj 
to it. As a matter of fact, none of th 
men in the room had ever experienced ; 
reduction of wage rates. What is more 
as Roethlisberger and Dickson point out 
“changes in piece rates occur most fre 
quently where there is a change in manu 
facturing process, and changes in manu 
facturing process are made by engineer 
whose chief function is to reduce uni 
cost wherever the saving will justify th 
change. In some instances, changes occu 
irrespective of direct labor cost. More 
over, where labor is a substantial ele 
ment, reduction of output tends to in 
crease unit costs and instead of wardin; 
off a change in the piece rate may actu 
ally induce one.” 

What happened in the observatioi 
room could not be described as a logics 
reaction of the employees to the experi 
ence of rate reduction. They had in fac 
had no such experience. On the othe 
hand, the investigators found that i 
could be described as a conflict betwee' 
the technical organization of the plan 
and its social organization. By technica 
organization the investigators meant th 
plan, written or unwritten, according t 
which the Hawthorne plant W'as suf 
posed to operate, and the agencies whic 
gave effect to that plan. The plan ir 
eluded explicit rules as to how the me 
I were to be paid, how they were to d 
their work, what their relations wit 
their supervisors ought to be. It include 
also implicit assumptions on which th 
rules were based, one of the assumption 
being that men working in the plar 
would on the whole act so as to furthc 
their economic interests. It is wort 
while pointing out that this assumptio 
was in fact implicit, that the experts wh 
devised the technical organization acte 


* K. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, “Management and the Worker,” Business Resean 
Studies, No. 9 (Camijridge: Harvard Business«School, Division of Research, 1939 ). (All quotatior 
relating to the Western Electric researches are from this study as well as from the book of the satr 
title by the same authors ) 
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upon the assumption without ever stat- 
ing it in so many words. 

There e.xisted also an actual social sit- 
uation within the plant: groups of men, 
who were associated with one another, 
held common sentiments and had cer- 
tain relations with other groups and 
other men. To some extent this social 
organization was identical with the tech- 
nical plan and to some extent it was not. 
For instance, the employees were paid 
according to group payment plans, but 
the groups concerned did not behave as 
the planners e.xpccted them to behave. 

The investigators considered the rela- 
tions between the technical organization 
and the social. A certain type of behavior 
is e.\pected of the higher levels of man- 
agement. Their success is dependent on 
their being able to devise and institute 
rapid changes. Roethlisberger and Dick- 
son describe what happens in the follow- 
ing terms; “ Management is constantly 
making mechanical improvements and 
instituting changes designed to reduce 
costs or improve the quality of the prod- 
uct. It is constantly seeking new waj-s 
and new combinations for increasing 
efficiency, whether in designing a new 
machine, instituting a new method of 
control, or logically organizing itself in 
a new way,” The assumption has often 
been made that these changes are de- 
signed to force the employee to do more 
work for less money. As a matter of fact, 
many of them have just the opposite 
purpose; to improve the conditions of 
work and’ enable the employee to earn 
higher wages. The important point here, 
however, is not the purpose of the 
changes but the way in ■which they are 
carried out and accepted. 

Once the responsible officer has de- 
cided that a certain change ought to be 
made, he gives an order, and this order 
is transmitted “down the line,” appro- 
priate action being taken at every level. 
The question in which the investigators 
were interested was this: What happens 
when the order reaches the men who are 


actually doing the manual work? Roeth- 
lisberger and Dickson made the following 
observations; “The worker occupies a 
unique position in the social organiza- 
tion. He 13 at the bottom of a highly, 
stratified organization. He is always in 
the position of having to accommodate 
himseh to changes which he does not 
originate. Although he participates least 
in the technical organization, he bears 
the brunt of most of its activities.” It is 
he. more than anyone, who is affected 
by the decisions of management, yet in 
the nature of things he is unable to share 
management’s preoccupations, and man- 
agement does little to convince him that 
what he considers important is being 
treated as important at the top — a fact 
which is not surprising, since there is no 
adequate way of transmitting to man- 
agement an understanding of the con- 
siderations which seem important at the 
work level. There is something like a 
failure of communication in both direc- 
tions — upward and downwmrd. 

The worker is not only “asked to ac- 
commodate himself to changes which he 
does not initiate, but also many of the 
changes deprive him of those very things 
which give meaning and significance to 
his work.” The modern industrial worker 
is not the handicraftsman of the medieval 
guild. Nevertheless, the two have much 
in common. The industrial worker d^ 
velops his own ways of doing his job, his 
own traditions of skill, his own satisfac- 
’ tions in living up to his standards.^ The 
spirit in which he adopts his own inno- 
vations is quite different from that m 
which he adopts those of management. 
Furthermore, he does not do his work as 
an isolated human being, but always as 
a member of a group, united eiffier 
through actual cooperation on the job or 
through association in friendship. One of 
the most important general findings of 
the Western Electric researches is the 
fact that such groups are continually 
being formed among industrial worker^ 
and that the groups develop codes and 
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loyalties which govern the relations of 
the members to one another. Though 
these codes can be quickly destroyed, 
they are not formed in a moment. They 
are the product of continued, routine in- 
teraction between men. “Constant in- 
terference with such codes is bound to 
lead to feelings of frustration, to an 
irrational exasperation with technical 
change in any form, and ultimately to 
the formation of a tjqie of employee 
organization such as we have described — 
a system of practices and beliefs in 
opposition to the technical organi2a- 
tion.” 

The Bank Wiring Observation Room 
seemed to show that action taken in ac- 
cordance with the technical organization 
tended to break up, through continual 
change, the routines and human asso- 
ciations which gave work its value. The 
behavior of the employees could be de- 
scribed as an effort to protect themselves 
against suCh changes, to give manage- 
ment the least possible opportunity of 
interfering witli them. When they said 
that if they increased their output, 
“something” was likely to happen, a 
process of this sort was going on in their 
minds. But the process was not a con- 
scious one. It is important to point out 
that the protective function of informal 
organization was not a product of de- 
liberate planning. It was more in the 
nature of an automatic response. The 
curious thing is that, as Professor Mayo 
pointed out to the Committee, these in- 
formal organizations much resembled 
formally organized labor unions, al- 
though the employees would not have 
recognized the fact. 

Roethlisberger and Dickson summa- 
rize as follows the results of the intensive 
study of small groups of employees: 
“According to our analysis the uniform- 
ity of behavior manifested by these 


groups was the outcome of a disparity 
in the rates of change possible in the 
technical organization, on the one hand, 
and in the social organization, on the 
other. The social sentiments and customs 
of work of the employees were unable 
to accommodate themselves to the rapid 
technical innovations introduced. The 
result was to incite a blind resistance to 
all innovations and to provoke the forma- 
tion of a social organization at a lower 
level in opposition to the technical or- 
ganization.” 

It is curious how', at all points, the 
Relay Assembly Test Room and the 
Bank Wiring Observation Room form a 
contrast. In the former, the girls said 
that they felt free from the pressure of 
supervision, although as a matter of fact 
they were far more thoroughly supervised 
than they ever had been in their regular 
department. In the latter, the men were 
afraid of supervision and acted so as to 
nullify it. The Bank Wiremen were in the 
position of having to respond to technical 
changes which they did not originate. 
The Relay Assemblers had periodic con- 
ferences with the superintendent. They 
were told what experimental changes 
were contemplated; their views were 
canvassed, and in some instances they 
were allowed to veto what had been pro- 
posed. They were part of an experiment 
which they felt was interesting and im- 
portant. Both groups developed an in- 
formal social organization, but while the 
Bank Wiremen were organized in opposi- 
tion to management, the Relay Assem- 
blers were organized in cooperation with 
management in the pursuit of a com- 
mon purpose. Finally, the responses of 
the two groups to their industrial situa- 
tion were, on the one hand, restriction 
of output and, on the other, steady and 
welcome increase of output. These con- 
trasts carry their own lesson. 
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LABOR AND MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
PRODUCTIVE EFFICIENCY By Clinton S. Golden and 
H. J. Ruttenberg 


The problem to which we now turn our 
attention is 'how to reconcile the author- 
ity of management to the natural desires 
of workers for a voice, directly and effec- 
tively, in determining how production 
can be increased, wastes eliminated, and 
costs of production otherwise reduced. 

Union-management cooperation to re- 
duce costs, eliminate ivastes, increase pro- 
ductive efficiency, and improve quality rep- 
resents a practical program that provides 
U'orkers with effiectivc direct participation 
in the creative phases of management. 

Labor unions have their origin in the 
desire of workers for self-protection — 
against arbitrary acts of management in 
layoffs, promotions, wage distributions, 
speed-ups, and other matters that vitally 
affect them. Their original jiurpose is de- 
fensive and their psychology is negative; 
unions resist practices of management 
deemed injurious to their members’ wel- 
fare and oppose, or at least question, 
such acts and proposals of management. 
This essentially negative approach, about 
which management complains so bit- 
terly, can be converted into a positive 
one by the simple twin devices of assur- 
ing the union’s security and providing 
workers wdth participation in the matters 
against W'hich, in the first instance, they 
organized. One of these is the speed-up. 

Making human beings work beyond 
endurance is a means that does not jus- 
tify its end. The cost of the increased 
production in human drudgery, unhap- 
piness, illness, and deaths is far too great 
from either an economic or a social view- 


point. With this organized labor and 
management are in unanimous agree- 
ment; both oppose tlie speed-up. How- 
ever, it is more than a physical problem; 
the speed-up is a psychological problem. 
The term is used by w'orkers in a deroga- 
tory' sense, as an epithet, and it is at- 
tached to managerial practices that do 
not necessarily overtax their physical, 
mental, or nervous endurance. In fact, 
certain union leaders whose viewpoint is 
that the interests of workers and man- 
agement, in whole or in part, are ir- 
reconcilable denounce SWOC’s* union- 
management cooperation plan as a 
“vicious speed-up.” Their prejudice war- 
rants them in denouncing the plan as a 
scheme to make workers toil harder and, 
of course, further enrich the owners of 
industry. This, to be sure, is what the 
speed-up is in unregulated practice. 
Management in a wire mill, for example, 
installs new dies which enable it to in- 
crease the speed of the wire-drawing 
machines 33 percent and, at the same 
time, cuts the tonnage-wage rates of the 
wire drawers so that their earnings rise 
only 7 percent. They go on strike against 
the “speed-up and cut in wages.” Con- 
trast this with the regulated speed-up in 
a rail mill under union-management co- 
operation. 

Rail output was ten tons an hour when 
the union and management set up their 
cooperative plan. Gradually' output rose 
to eleven, then to thirteen, and finally to 
fifteen tons per hour — an increase of SO 
percent. It was not the result of arbitrary 
action of management. The men helped 

o/ Industrial Democracy (New York: Harper 
and the publisher. 

I / 


From C. S. Golden and H. J. Ruttenberg, The Dynamics 
& Brothers, 1942) . Reprinted by permission of the authors 


* SWOC is the abbreviation of Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee. 
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management achieve this speed-up; ac- 
tually, they were mainly responsible for 
it. Though they are producing 50 percent 
more than before, their work is not any 
harder — ^many of the men say it is easier 
now. The rails come through the mill 
regularly, lost time is reduced to a mini- 
mum, mill changes are not so frequent, 
and as a consequence the men do not 
have long periods of idleness followed by 
an hour or two of hectic work to catch 
up. They did not strike against this 
speed-up, because it was not arbitrarily 
imposed upon them by management. 
They did not strike’ against a wage cut, 
since they shared in the benefits of in- 
creased output to their satisfaction. 
What accounts for the difference be- 
tween these wire drawers and rail-mill 
workers? Actually the 33 percent in- 
crease in production did not tax the wire 
drawers beyond physical endurance. Yet 
they struck against the increase and 
tagged the two most effective union cas- 
tigations on it, “speed-up” and “wage 
cut.” SWOC corrected the wage-cut 
phase leading up to the strike; their earn- 
ings were raised 1 percent for each 2 per- 
cent increase in output. But the actual 
speed-up factors leading up to the strike 
could not be solved, not because of phys- 
ical reasons but for psychological ones. 
If it had been for physical reasons, the 
union and management could easily have 
worked out production standards that 
would not overtax the wire drawers’ en- 
durance. The difference between the 
wire drawers and rail-mill workers is one 
of mental attitude. 

Fatigue is closely associated with men- 
tal attitude. Take an example from 
everj'day life. A young frustrated man is 
working at his bench, nervously looking 
at his watch every two minutes, impa- 
tient with the slow passage of time until 
the quitting bell rings. It rings. He is off 
to the washroom, changes into clean 
street clothes, runs to his auto, and 
starts off to pick up a buddy. They have 
their bags already packed in the auto, 


the tank filled with gas, and without de- 
lay take to the road lor a three-hundred- 
mile-distant point to have a good time 
for the week end. The owner of the auto 
drives all the way, at an average of fifty- 
five miles an hour. When he arrives he is 
naturally tired, but not exhausted; in 
many ways he is more relaxed than 
before he left his workbench. Contrast 
his physical, mental, and nervous condi- 
tion with a presumed experience a week 
later. His buddy, who is waiting in the 
auto for him at quitting time, puts a gun 
to his ribs and forces him to drive to the 
same point at an average of fifty-five 
miles an hour. They arrive, but the driver 
is neither refreshed nor relaxed as he was 
the previous week; he is exhausted, a 
nervous wreck. One week this driving 
feat is a pleasure; the next week it is a 
speed-up of the most vicious sort. The 
physical requirements of the two feats 
were the same, but not the mental or 
nervous ones. 

Thus there are two fundamental differ- 
ences between the speed-up in its con- 
ventional sense and the speed-up as a 
result of union-management cooperation. 
Workers participate with management 
in the latter form of speed-up, for it is 
something of their own creation; and, 
secondly, they share equitably in its 
fruits. The wire drawers, in our judg- 
ment, would not have characterized the 
33 percent increase in production as a 
speed-up if it had been either the result 
of consultation with management or the 
expression of their own ingenuity — pref- 
erably, of course, the latter. This 
speed-up_ likewise w'ould not have been 
described as a “wage cut” if, in the first 
instance, management had shared the 
fruits of it equitably with the wire draw- 
ers as it did after the strike. Admittedly 
the difference between an increase in 
production representing a speed-up to a 
group of workers or a satisfying creative 
experience is an intangible one, but one 
that is not beyond the practical reach of 
management and unions. And the term 
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“speed-up” is not irrevocably consigned 
to the union vocabulary of cuss words. 
The title of Philip Murray’s plan to 
achieve total steel output, through the 
participation of SWOC on an industr>'- 
wide and national basis (which we dis- 
cuss later), is “How to Speed Up Steel 
Production.” 

Union-management cooperation is an 
integral part of the basic policies of the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
enunciated in its official handbook Pro- 
duction Problems, the substance of 
which, as summarized by the Reader’s 
Digest^ is: 

The steel workers’ union stands for the 
progressive policy of security and plenty for 
aU. In order for all to have more, we need 
to produce and distribute more, not less. 
Greater production, guided by efficient 
management, means lower cost per unit. 
Lower costs tend toward low prices. This 
enables our people to buy and use more 
goods. This, in turn, makes possible putting 
our unemployed back to work. With little 
or no unemployment, the bargaining power 
to labor is increased, resulting in higher 
wages. Higher wages coupled with lower 
prices mean a higher standard of living. 

When asked for a wage increase or a 
reduction of hours, an employer may say, 
“I can’t afford it; it would put me out of 
business.” Wffiat then? Is the union to try 
to enforce its demands? Or is it simply to 
do nothing? 

There is something that often can be done 
about it, something that has been done in 
dozens of cases. Suppose the union could 
say to the employer, “We will show you a 
way to save money enough to grant the 
wage increase,” or, “You can make changes 
in working conditions that we want, and 
yet have lower costs than you do now.” If 
the union could say such things, it would 
have additional bargaining power. It would 
have something valuable to offer the em- 
ployer in exchange for what it wants. 

Almost any shop or mill is full of wasteful 
practices.* There are many workers in any 
establishment who could off-hand give the 
management hints as to how it could save 


money and put out a better and cheaper 
product. If a systematic study is made, a 
great many unsuspected ways of making 
economies can often be discovered. ... It 
may take time to educate most employers 
to such [a program]. . . . But nothing is to 
be gained by trying union-management 
cooperation before both sides are ready to 
accept it in good faith. 

One of the pitfalls confronting union- 
management cooperation in the railroad 
industry and in textiles was the insecu- 
rity of the union. Each firm engaging in 
cooperation with SWOC has been suc- 
cessful, and one of the reasons is that 
this pitfall is eliminated by the insistence 
of SWOC on a union-shop contract. After 
this condition is met, SWOC insists upon 
the fundamental principles set forth in 
the following agreement, because the ab- 
sence of these principles, in whole or in 
part, constituted some of the short- 
comings of similar ventures in other 
industries. 

Preamble 

It is herewith declared to be the joint 
objective of the union and the company to 
increase efficiency, eliminate wastes, and 
otherwise reduce costs of production for 
the mutual benefit of all parties dependent 
upon the Company for a livelihood. 

Procedure 

There shall be created a Research and 
Planning Committee consisting of five repre- 
sentatives of management and five repre- 
sentatives of the union. 

This committee shall meet semi-monthly. 
Minutes shall be kept of all meetings of the 
committee and shall be available for the 
examination of all interested parties. 

The duties of the committee shall be to 
solicit from the employees of aU ranks sug- 
gestions designed to increase efficiency,, re- 
duce production costs, and eliminate wastes, 
to review them; to adopt those that are 
practical and feasible; and to explain to 
the employees whose suggestions are not 
adopted the reason or reasons why their 
suggestions are not accepted. 


* October 1938, p. 16. 
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The managemeni and the nnicrn shah 
share equitably any heneiiis so obtained 
through regularized emplojunent. better 
■n-orking conditions, increased earnings, 
lower costs, and other feasible waj-s. 

Xobody is to lo.se his iob as a result of 
any improvement that is installed. If wa\3 
are discovered to do more worn with less 
labor, they are to be pat in gradanlly. and 
then only wdth the consent of the union and 
the management. They shall be instahed in 
such a way that no dtscharges are necessaiy 
— as for instance at a time wnen sales and 
output are increasing, cir in the regular labor 
turn-over. 

The work ci the committee shall be tmly 
joint in eveiy respect. .\11 facts and plans 
anecting the cos: of production are to be 
revealed to the Rese-rch and Planning Com- 
mittee, and its understanding and consent 
shall be cbtained a: every step. 

The committee shah be gaided in its 
general work by the basic principles out- 
lined in the handbook. •; 

namely: ^ 

1. Standard cosu for each ceparcaent. or 
where neressaro for each cperation, 
sh-g-ll be detdsed kc the purpose of 
measuring the efecrs C'i the commit- 
tee’s work on reducing operating ex- 
^nses. 

2 . the handling cf grievances shall be 
distinct from the T^crk cf the com- 
mittee. and the ccmmittee, or any cf 
its members, will in no way entertain 
grievances or ether matters net con- 
necten txtth cast reduction. 

hlanagement opposes this agreement 
primariiy cn ±e ground that it is an en- 
cro.ac’r.mettt upcrn its prerc-gatives. A 
weii-kn-wn. consulting engineer. Mortis 
L, Cooke.- 'dees net think this objection 
is sound :cr the foliotving reasons: 

Management lO'iay may include thou- 
sands cf employees — ail agents of the stock- 

h.iiders — ranging from the president 

'down to the lowliest gang boss. ... It has 
been a t.-easured theory that those of us 
vibti have the authority — by virtue of title. 


salaiy, or what have you — to make decisions, 
actually do make them ; whereas, as a matter 
of fact, most well-rendered decisions grow 
wholly out of the assembled facts. When 
these preliminaries to a decision have been 
well conducted, usually only one wise 
decision is possible. The making of decisions, 
of course, is not a function reserved for the 
top. They arc being made constantly at aU 
levels in an industrial organization. 

The workers — the organized workers — 
want and should have an opportunity to 
contribute their ideas and .data and have 
them Considered with any others. If the 
management begins to exclude suggestions, 
where can the line be drawn? Who wants to 
do a thing in the wrong way if a better one 
can be discovered? In the great majority of 
cases suggestions are not made to armoj', but 
because of a wholly commendable human 
instinct to be useful. The sad fact is that 
when given the widest opportunity to sug- 
gest and therefore broaden one’s field of 
usefulness only a relatively small percentage 
will avail themselves of the opportunity. 
For generations the workers have been told 
to do as they were told and only that. 
Workers absolutely need the stimulus and 
backing of a labor organization if they are 
to make suggestions. 

Obvious]}' the job of management in 
charge of operating intricate business 
enterprises today is to secure from each 
indmdual, from laborer to board chair- 
man. the best service of which he is 
capable, mentally as well as physically. 
Union -management cooperation is an aid 
in this job. The control of the business 
remains in the hands of management. 
The union e.vercises only such authority 
35 may be necessary- to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities. “I can go away for a 
couple of weeks and expect to return and 
find everv'thing in shape.” the president 
of a company practicing union-manage- 
ment cooperation told us. “because the 
uniort and the plant management are a 
kind of natural check and balance on 
each other, like the Supreme Court on 


' ‘ T j c _c PoE cy and Labor’ s Role in Industft’," address delivered before Institute of IHiblic .4Sairs, 
Um-. ■.rkr.' :i \ irguua, Jane 27, 1941. 
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Congress.” In no way does management 
surrender any of its prerogatives, since 
nothing can be done without the consent 
of both parties. Instead, the scope of its 
prerogatives is enlarged. The freedom of 
management to make technical or other 
changes under ordinary circumstances, 
for instance, is subject to the approval 
of its employees, who may strike against 
a change tiey dislike. Union-manage- 
ment cooperation actually makes this 


management freedom more real by secur- 
ing, through understanding, the ap- 
proval of workers to specific changes in 
advance of their installation. The objec- 
tive of the program is to develop ma- 
chinery that provides workers with 
creative participation in the productive 
process, and in actual practice the pre- 
rogatives of management have become 
more secure though, to be sure, less 
sacred and exclusive. 
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Social Class 
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THE CLASS SYSTEM OF THE WHITE CASTE By 
Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R.- Gardner 


The “caste line” defines a social gulf 
across which Negroes may not pass 
either through marriage or those other 
intimacies which Old City calls “social 
equality.” A ritual reminder is omnipres- 
ent in all relationships that there are two 
separate castes — a superordinate white 
group and a subordinate Negro group. 
Within each of these separate social 
worlds there are other divisions: families, 
religious groups, associations, and a sys- 
tem of social classes.* 

The most fundamental of these divi- 
sions within each caste is that of social 
class; and the researchers, both white 
and Negro, were initiated into the in- 
tricacies of class behavior at the same 
time that they w'ere being taught how to 
act toward persons of the opposite caste. 
Whether it was a matter of accepting an 
invitation to a party, deciding to visit a 
femily, or planning to attend a church, 
the participant-observers, who had been 
“adopted” by people of relatively high 
social status within their respective 
castes, were advised upon the important 
matter of “who” and ‘‘w'here.” Certain 
people were to be approached, not as 


equals, but as subordinates. There were 
places where one “ could not afford to be 
seen” having a “good time,” or even 
wf rshipping, without loss of status unless 
it was for purposes of research. • 

There were many clews to assist in the 
“placing” of people within broad limits, 
some easily obser\ able, such as peculiari- 
ties of speech. t\pe of clothing worn, 
the manner of drinkmg and “carrying” 
h’quor. or occupation. fAmong Negroes 
there was the added factor of color eval- 
uation.! Other criteria were far more 
subtle — genealrgies and inner thoughts 
— which were ascertainable only after 
prolonged acquaintance with the society. 
“Stratifying" the inhabitants of Old 
City was, thus, one of the major research 
problems, that is. finding out the values 
cherished by people of varying circum- 
stances, checking their behavior against 
their beliefs about status, and finding a 
systematic way of describing the class 
structure of the society. 

SocLtL SrH.ATiFic.4n0x 

.As one becomes acquainted with the 
white people of Old City, he soon realizes 


From A. Davis, B. B. Gardner, and M. R. Gardner, Dcet Sui!k, A S Anlhfopohgical Study cf 
Caste and Uass (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941). Copyright. 1941, by the Univeiaty 
of Chic ago. Reprinted by permission of the authors and the publisher. 

* As here used, a “ social class ” is to be thought of as the largest group of people whose members 
lave intimate access to one another. \ class is compxjsed of families and social cliques. The interrela- 
**<®slups between these families and cliques, in such informal activities as visiting, dances, leceptioiis, 
and larger informal affairs, constitute the structure of a social class. .A person is a member of that 
social class with which most of his participations, of this intimate kind, occur. 
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that they are continually classifying 
themselves and others. There are “Ne- 
groes” and “whites” — the caste groups 
— a relatively simple dichotomy. There 
are also “leading families,” “fine old 
families,” “the four hundred,” “the so- 
ciety crowd,” “plain people,” “nice, 
respectable people,” “good people, but 
nobody,” “po’ whites,” “red necks,” 
etc. — all terms used to refer to different 
groups within the white caste. Not only 
do the whites frequently refer to these 
subdivisions within their oiivn caste 
group, but they do so in such a manner as 
to indicate that they think in terms of a 
social hierarchy with some people at the 
“top,” some at the “bottom”; with some 
people "equal” to themselves, and others 
“above” or “below” them. There are 
recurrent expressions such as; “He isn’t 
our social equal,” “She isn’t our kind,” 
“They are just nobody,” “Those folt 
are the way-high-ups,” “They’re nothing 
but white trash!” “Oh, they’re plain 
people like us.” These e.\pressions refer 
not only to individuals but also to groups, 
so that one may speak of superordinate 
and subordinate groups within the white 
society. And, most important of all, 
people tend to act in conformity with 
these conceptions of their “place” and 
the social position of others in the society. 

'WTien the individuals and groups so 
designated are studied, striking differ- 
ences between them with regard to 
family relations, recreational behavior, 
standards of living, occupation and in- 
come, education, and other traits are 
immediately apparent. On the basis of 
these differences, it is possible to define 
the social classes within the white so- 
ciety and to describe them in detail. It 
was soon evident that people at all levels 
were thinking in terms of, and often re- 
ferring to, three broad social classes — 
“upper,” “middle,” and “lower”— al- 
though, when designating particular in- 
dividuals, there were divergences of 
opinion as to their social position. There 
was some differeni^ of opinion, too, as to 


the things that made one upper, middle, 
or lower; but an analysis of the relative, 
social positions of the informants showed 
that these variations in conceptions of 
class status were, themselves, related to 
the social position of the informant. 
Thus, a “po’ white,” as defined by per- 
sons of the higher classes, conceived of 
the total structure in a somewhat dif- 
ferent manner from an upper-class 
planter. In other words, the social per- 
spective varied with the" social position 
of the individual. People in the same so- 
cial positions agreed, in the main, how- 
ever, on the traits which characterized 
the classes, although the class traits did 
not apply to everyone within a class in 
absolute fashion. Thus, a member of a 
group defined by consensus as “ superior” 
might have a few characteristics in com- 
mon with a person of an “inferior” 
group; but when each group was con- 
sidered as a whole, the differences were 
large and significant. Thus, “ the society 
crowd,” as a group, owns more property 
than the “po’ whites,” although some 
“society folks” own none at all; the 
“poor, but respectable” people, in the 
aggregate, are more church-minded than 
“trash,” though some are not affiliated 
with churches. 

The researchers were able to describe 
the structure of the society by interview- 
ing a large number of informants drawn 
from various occupational, associational, 
and other status groups who “placed” 
individuals and stated their conceptions 
of class criteria. The obser%'ers were also 
alert to “off-the-record” remarks and to 
behavior in public places and in crisis 
situations, in order to ascertain the 
bearers of prestige, the wielders of power, 
and the persons who associated together 
on various occasions. The resulting pic- 
ture of the society is that of a class sys- 
tem in operation, with a description of 
the way it appears to the people within 
it 

While generalized conceptions of the 
class structure were readily obtainable 
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from interviewing, a detailed study of 
dass characteristics depended upon a 
method of determining the social posi- 
tion of specific individuals. The first step 
was to establish a series of individuals 
distributed from the “ top ” of the society 
to the ‘‘bottom.” This was done through 
inter\iewing, since almost any member 
of the society could point to some other 
individuals dr groups whom he consid- 
ered at the very top, at the very bottom, 
or “in between.” Interviewing and ob- 
serving the people who were thus placed 
resulted in the identification of a group 
of individuals who considered themselves 
either superordinate, subordinate, or 
equal in relationship to one another. Con- 
tinuous interviewing of these informants 
made possible a detailed study of their 
ideologv’ and behavior. Wide discrepan- 
cies in placement were studied as special 
cases, with the purpose of relating them 
to the system of relationships which was 
gradually emerging, and of accounting 
for the differing opinions of their social 
position. Thus, over a period of eighteen 
months, interview'ing, coupled with ob- 
servation of overt behavior, permitted 
the researchers to establish with cer- 
tainty a sample of the personnel of the 
different social classes. 

After identifying these individuals 
withm the classes, it was possible to 
study their relationships and character- 
istics in detail and to correlate traits 
such as income, property, education, and 
church and associational memberships 
with social position and general behavior. 
An additional check was provitled by 
interviewing for the “values” which 
people attributed to various Upes of 
behavior and class traits when they 
talked about them. It was thus possible 
to relate ideology to social class. 

Because of the limitations of time, it 
was impossible to stratify every individ- 
ual in the society by the interview-ob- 
servation technique; but once the char- 
acteristics of the known individuals had 

been d^ti^rmin H rrif- ri ■ ' r ’rqilahle 


for placing any individual about whom 
some important facts were available. 

Thus, when a person’s participation 
could not be checked, if some pertinent 
facts about his job. his family, his educa- 
tion, and his children were known, one 
could state the participation potentiali- 
ties which his social personality bore. 

On the basis of the attitudes of many 
informants of various social positions, 
together with observations of many kinds 
of social behavior, the researchers con- 
cluded that the three main class divisions 
recognized by the society could be ob- 
jectively described. Each of these was 
characterized by its particular behavior 
pattern and by a distinctive ideology. 
Closer study revealed the existence of 
subclasses wfithin each of these three 
larger groups, and these are referred to 
in this study as the “upper-upper class,” 
“lower-upper class,” “upper-middle 
class,” “lower-middle class,” “upper- 
lower class,’’ and the “lower-lower cla^.” 
We shall examine, first, the conceptions 
of class which each of these groups holds, 
for the verj- way in which people con- 
ceive of the class divisions varies with 
their social position. 

Cl.ass Perspective and the Class 
Structure 

The Upper-upper Class. It was evi- 
dent from the outset that certain persons 
were at the very top of the social hier- 
archy. They were accorded deference in 
nearly all types of relationships; people 
were anxious to associate with them; 
they belonged to the exclusive churches; 
their names were sought for patron’s 
lists; they lived in imposing mansions 
inherited from Old City’s “antebellum 
past” (or at least their parents did); and, 
on ritual occasions of high import, they 
dominated the scene and tended to or- 
ganize community behavior. They were, 
without doubt, in almost everyone’s 
eyes, members of the “upper-upper 
class.” Neither whites nor Negroes ques- 
tion pd their no'ition even when they re- 
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senled it; and resentment, itself, tended 
to dissolve when they were functioning as 
symbols of the total community on such 
occasions as the annual Historical Week, 
when visitors from the entire nation came 
to Old City. It was this upper-upper class 
which made the finest distinctions when 
ranking or “stratifying” other people. 

Members of this highest status group 
recognize five class divisions in the so- 
ciety (see Fig. 1). They visualize them- 
selves at the top of the society, an “old 
aristocracy” whose superordination has 
its origin and stability in “time.” They 
consider themselves the highest group 
in the society by inheritance, because, 
as they phrase it: “Our families have 
always been the best people.” Immedi- 
ately below' them on the social scale the 
members of this class point out another 
group, which has been designated the 
“lower-upper class.” These are people 
with whom the “old aristocracy” is 
willing to participate in informal rela- 
tionships, whom they know intimately 
and recognize as fundamentally no dif- 
ferent from themselves in income, con- 
sumption standards, education, intel- 
lectual interests, and general behavior 
pattern. But they are not “old aristoc- 
racy”; they haven’t been upper class 
long enough. An analysis of these two 
upper groups indicates that the division 
between them is reflected hardly at all 
by differences in overt behavior or other 
characteristics. It is a subjective division 
which finds objective e.xpression only in 
certain very intimate situations when 
antagonisms between the two groups are 
verbalized. 

Beneath the lower uppers, the upper 
uppers see the “nice, respectable people” 
(the upper-middle class) who have 
“never been prominent at all.” They 
know these people by name, speak to 
them on the street, and may converse 
with them at church or associational 
meetings; but they do not participate 
with them at social affairs of the mqre 
intimate kinds. 


The upper-middle class is contrasted 
with the “good people” who are “just 
nobody” (the lower-middle class). With 
the lower-middle class, the upper uppers 
have only formal and definitely limited 
relations, usually economic in nature, 
such as those of employer-to-employee 
or merchant-to-customer. The type of 
behavior in such relationships is ex- 
plicitly delimited; and, in gdneral, upper- 
upper individuals resent the social mo- 
bility of lower-middle->class persons, 
probably because such a movement in- 
volves a change in these relatively im- 
personal economic relationships and the 
corresponding traditional behavior pat- 
tern. 

Finally, at the very bottom of the so- 
ciety are the people whom the upper 
upp>ers call the “working class,” “the 
poorer class,” or just “po’ white.” They 
have little contact with this group, 
tending to ignore their existence. They 
make no distmetion between tenant- 
farmers, fishermen, factory workers, as 
these people, themselves, do. Nor do 
they distinguish between other variant 
behavior patterns within this lower-class 
world. 

The Lower-upper Class. The lower 
uppers, whom the upper uppers call 
“aristocracy, but not old” make the 
same general distinctions between social 
groups. They do not emphasize the dis- 
tinction between themselves and the 
upper uppers so much as the upper 
uppers do, however. This may be attrib- 
uted to the fact that most of the members 
of this group have, during their lifetime, 
been socially mobile, and they have 
moved into the upper class from the 
upper-middle group. Consequently, while 
they recognize themselves as a group 
apart from, and below, the upper uppers, 
they tend to ally themselves with this 
group and to minimize the value of fam- 
ily background. Their actual status is 
evident, however, in their individual rela- 
tions and in their verbally expressed 
antagonisms toward the upper uppers on 
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UPPER-UPPER CLASS LOWER-UPPER CLASS 


“Old aristocracy” 

UU 

"Old aristocracj'” 

“ .Aristocrac),-,” 

Lr 

“Aristocracy” but 

but not "old” 


not “old” 

‘‘Xice, respectable 

UM 

"Xice, respectable 

people” 


people” 

‘‘Good people, but 

IW 

“ Good people, but 

‘ nobody ’ ” 


‘nobody’” 

. « 

LE 


“Po’ whites” 

LL 

“Po’ whites” 


UPPER-MIDDLE CLASS LOWTlR-iUDDLE CLASS 


“Societ>-'’ 

“Old families” 

LX’ 

1 

“Society” but 
. not "old fanailies’’ 

Ll 

“Old ' “Broken-down 

aristocracj'” aristocracy” 

(older) , (younger) 

“People who should be 
upper class” 


UM 

“ People who think thq* are 
somebodj'-” * 

“ People who don’t have 
much money” 

LM 

“We poor folks” 



UL 

“People poorer than us” 

o 

'count lot ” 

LL 

“Xo 'count lot” 


LTPER-LOWER CLASS LOWER-LOWER CLASS 


“ Societ\’ ” or the 
“folks with money” 


“Society'’ or the 
“folks with money” 

“People who are up because 
they have a little money ” 

LM 

“Way-high-ups,’’ but not 
“Society” 

“ Poor but honest folk ” 

LE 

“Snobs trying to push up” 

“Shiftless people’' 

LL 

“People just as good as 
anybody” 


Fig. 1. The social perspectives of the social classes 


certain occasions. In several cases, lower Bowley, upper upper and proud of her 
uppers resisted subordination by upper- family, was both hurt and indignant at 
upi»r individuals through face-to-face lower-upper Mis. Duncan s lemaiks 
critidsnis of their ancestry; Thus, Mrs. about her ancestry: 
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I said something to Mrs. Duncan about 
being related to the Montgomerys. She said; 
‘‘Well, that is nothing to be proud of. I 
wouldn’t brag about it!’’ I said I didn’t see 
why not; my father had always taught me 
to be proud of the Montgomery blood in 
my veins. Then she said that the first Mont- 
gomery was nothing but a gambler, and that 
that was nothing to be proud of. Well, that 
isn’t true! He wasn’t really a gambler. . . . 

Similarly, the lower uppers’ definition 
of the upper-middle class, as a group, is 
both vague and reluctant. Directly ques- 
tioned, they frequently deny that per- 
sons stratified as upper middle are really 
below them on the social scale, or they 
will attempt an evasion. (Their overt 
behavior, however, belies their words.) 
They wiU say, for instance: “I don’t 
mean that Mrs. Atkins and people like 
that aren’t nice and all that. She is. She 
is very nice and well-thought-of here. 
We just don’t happen to know her very 
well, and she doesn’t enjoy the same things 
we do.” This hesitancy about actually 
identifying persons as upper-middle class 
is probably related to the fact that they, 
themselves, have rather recently moved 
out of the upper-middle stratum, and 
many of them still have kinsmen in this 
social position. (Equally logical, perhaps, 
are attempts by some persons to over- 
estimate the social distance between 
themselves and the class from which 
they came.) 

The lower-middle class, on the other 
hand, is clearly defined by these ascend-* 
ing uppers. In general, they have the 
same limited contact with the lower- 
middle class as the upper uppers have; 
but they seem less inclined to resent the 
rise of lower middles into the upper- 
middle class, or their economic improve- 
ment. This is, perhaps, due to the fact 
that specific limited relations with these 
persons, and a corresponding behavior 
pattern, are less well established and less 
fixed by tradition than in the case of 
upper-upper relations with the lower 
middles. 


Toward the lower class, as a whole, 
lower uppers present the same indiSer- 
ence and lack of precise definition that 
their upper-upper associates display. 

The Upper-middle Class. Stratifica- 
tion of the society by persons immedi- 
ately below the upper class (here desig- 
nated the “upper-middle class’’) is 
frequently associated with an expression 
of moral attitudes and witli definite con- 
ceptions of the positive value and impor- 
tant role of wealth. These persons are 
often unable to reconcile the existing 
social hierarchy with a hierarchy that 
“should be.” In their thinking, their own 
class group “should be” the highest 
group in the society, since it is the 
wealthiest group and the one whose be- 
havior reflects most precisely the tradi- 
tional teachings of the Protestant church. 
In spite of this condemnatory attitude, 
however, they conceive of the upper 
class as a group separate from them- 
selves. Its superordination in the existing 
scheme of things is generally acknowl- 
edged, albeit somewhat reluctantly. Oc- 
casionally, certain persons whom upper 
uppers place as lower uppers are not in- 
cluded in this group by the upper-middle 
class. But the “old aristocracy” is quite 
definitely assigned its place at the top; 
its ascendancy is resented; and the group 
is condemned for its “immoral behav- 
ior.” 

Upper-middle class individuals who 
are attempting to rise in the social scale 
point out beneath them the “lower 
middles” as a separate class group and 
almost invariably attempt to exaggerate 
their social distance from it. Behavior 
and attitudes of these mobile middle- 
class individuals toward the subordinate 
lower middles are similar to those of the 
upper class, and their relationships with 
this group tend to be formal and eco- 
nomic. Stable upper middles, however, 
know many lower middles and some- 
times participate with them informally, 
especially in the younger age ranges. In 
general, they attribute this differentia- 
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tion more to the lower economic position 
of these people than to other traits. They 
do not tr>- to maintain great social dis- 
tance between lotver middles and them- 
selve^^. 

Like members of the upper-class 
groups, upper middles make no distinc- 
tions within the lower-class group, al- 
though they seem somewhat more aware 
of the presence of this group at the bot- 
tom of the white society. WTiile they do 
have somewhat more frequent contact 
with them than uppers, especially in 
employer-employee relationships, all of 
the lower class is thought of as “just 
the working class,” the "poorer class.” 

The Lower-middle Class. ‘‘W'e poor 
folks" and the "other poor people like 
us" make up the lower-middle class. But, 
“it shouldn’t be that way,” they think. 
“The people who are up are there 
mainly because they have money," they 
insist. Persons in this group have rather 
strong class feelings. Above them they 
see the upper middles, people like them- 
selves, but with more money. Above the 
upper middles, they recognize an "aris- 
tocracy.” Within this “aristocracy” 
(upper upper and lower upper togetherl 
they distinguish between the older per- 
sons who have established their superi- 
ority through the possession of great 
wealth in the past and younger individ- 
uals, on the other hand, who are not now 
wealthy or who never have been. These 
latter have no claim to the position of 
“upper class,” they soy; yet they are 
there. They are just a "broken-down 
aristocracy.” Lower mifldles think in 
terms of “younger” and "older” aristo- 
crats, rather than in terms of an upper- 
upper and low'cr-upper class, with all 
age ranges within each group. 

Toward the upper middles they level 
a frequent taunt, “They think they are 
somebody”; and, as a group, lower mid- 
<lles prefer not to recognize the social 
distance between themselves and such 
people. They resent all attempts by this 
tdass to express any social distance. Tn 


general, too, they seem to resent mobility 
from the upper-middle class into the 
upper class more than they do mobility 
from their own ranks into the upper- 
middle class. 

Here, for the first time, a g;roup sub- 
divides the lower class. There is one 
group, immediately below them, for 
whom the lower middles have pity but 
whom they do not condemn or scorn. 
These are people " even poorer than us,” 
the upper lowers, who are definitely dis- 
tinguished from the “po’ whites,^' the 
"no-count,” and the “worthless” — the 
lower lowers. 

The Upper-lower Class. Members of 
the upper-lower class have a sense of 
solidarity and speak often of “people 
like us" as distinct both from the lower- 
middle class above them and the lower 
lowers below them. Like the middle 
classes, they think of social stratification 
in Old City as an absolute hierarchy of 
wealth. (They are less accurately in- 
formed of the actual economic status of 
individuals above them, however, than 
one would infer from their conversation.) 
Their interpretation of class differences 
is less often tinged with moral concepts 
than in the case of the middle class. 

At the top of the social world, as they 
see it, is "SocieU’.” composed of nearly 
all those persons who are upper upper, 
lower upper, and upper middle. All these 
people are said to be “wealthy.” Their 
high social position is thus recognized 
'and accepted as a fact. Beneath "Soci- 
ety,” the upper-lower class recognizes 
the members of the lower-middle class, 
whose assumption of social superiority 
they resent. They are sure that these 
people occupy a superordinate position 
simply because they have more wealth. 

Between themselves and the lower- 
lower class, upper lowrers make a very 
careful distinction in their verbalizations, 
although in actual overt behavior little 
social distance is maintained. They visit 
and borrow, exchange domestic services, 
and converse on the street and in the 
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stores, although such relations are not so 
frequent as with members of their own 
group. Thus, while they participate as 
equals with lower lowers in many one- 
to-one, face-to-fare relations, they do 
not, as a group, wish to be identified with 
those whom they consider inferior, un- 
kempt, and improvident. 

The Lower-lower Class. The lower 
lowers, like the upper lowers, also see 
“Society” at the top, a vague category 
for persons above the lower-middle posi- 
tion. Lower-lower-class women occa- 
sionally refer to the “very wealthy 
ladies” in this group. Sometimes, even 
a few lower-middle-class individuals are 
included in “Society”; more often, how- 
ever, lower-middle-class individuals are 
recognized as a separate group with 
“some money, but not Society.” The 
small shopkeepers with whom they 
trade, some policemen, artisans w’ith 
whom they have some contact, and 
other members of the lower-middle class 
are spoken of as “way high up” but dis- 
tinct from “Society.” Lower lowers re- 
sent the position of the upper-lower 
class, the members of which are thought 
to be socially ambitious and snobbish. 
Their attempts at refinement are gen- 
erally ridiculed. The upper lowers’ claim 
to a higher social position is thought to 
be unjustified and to be based entirely 
on their economic superiority, their 
better jobs, and more adequate housing. 

Summary. Members of any one class 
thus think of themselves as a group and* 
have a certain unity of outlook. This is 
indicated by their frequent reference to 
“people like us” and to persons “not our 
kind.” Expressions of this group soli- 
darity are particularly prevalent when 
individuals are discussing groups im- 
mediately above and below them. When 
expressing resentment at exclusion from 
the class above and antagonism toward 
mobility from the class below, social 
classes betray unconsciously their sense 
of solidarity and “we-ness.” It will.be 
seen subsequently, too, that members 


of these classes and subclasses have a 
further unity through a common set of 
beliefs, a common pattern of overt be- 
havior, and other traits which function 
as symbols of status. 

While members of all class groups 
recognize classes above and below them, 
or both, the greater the social distance 
from the other classes the less clearly are 
fine distinctions made. Although an 
individual recognizes most clearly the 
existence of groups immediately above 
and below his own, he is usually not 
aware of the social distance actually 
maintained between his own and these 
adjacent groups. Thus, in all cases except 
that of members of the upper-lower class 
the individual sees only a minimum of 
social distance between his class and the 
adjacent classes. This is illustrated by the 
dotted lines in Figure 1. Almost all other 
class divisions, however, are visualized as 
definite lines of cleavage in the society 
with a large amount of social distance 
between them. 

In general, too, individuals visualize 
class groups above them less clearly than 
those below them; they tend to minimize 
the social differentiations between them- 
selves and those above. This difference 
in perspective is partly explained by the 
fact that class lines in the society are not 
permanent and rigid and that upward 
mobility is fairly frequent. It is, further, 
due to the natural tendency in such a 
status system to identify with “superi- 
ors.” In view’ of this situation it is not 
surprising that individuals in the two 
upper strata make the finest gradations 
in the stratification of the whole society 
and that class distinctions are made w'ith 
decreasing precision as social position 
becomes lower. 

Not only does the perspective on 
social stratification vary for different 
class levels, but the very bases of class 
distinction in the society are variously 
interpreted by the different groups. 
People tend to agree as to where people 
are but not upon why they are there. 
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Upper-class individuals, especially upper 
uppers, think of class divisions largely 
in terms of time — one has a particular 
social position because his family has 
“always had” that position. Members 
of the middle class interpret their posi- 
tion in terms of wealth and time and tend 
to make moral evaluations of what 
“should be.”. Both middle-class groups 
accept the time element as an important 
factor in the superordinate position of the 
“old aristocracy,” but for the rest of the 
society they consider only individual 
wealth and moral behavior as differen- 
tiating factors. Lower-class people, on 
the other hand, view the whole stratifica- 
tion of the society as a hierarchy of 
wealth. The lower lowers think that all 
those above them on the social scale are 
progressive!}- wealthy and that their own 
subordination is dependent upon this 
economic factor alone. WTiile upper 
lowers have a similar idea of those above 
them, they frequently add a moral note in 
explainmg the subordinate position of 
lower lowers. 

The identity of a social class does not 
depend on uniformity in any one or two, 
or a dozen, specific kinds of behavior but 
on a complex pattern or network of in- 
terrelated characteristics and attitudes. 


Among the members of any one class, 
there is no strict uniformity in any 
specific t\pe of behavior but rather a 
range and a “modal average.” One finds 
a range in income, occupation, educa- 
tional level, and t}'pes of social partici- 
pation. The “ideal type” may be de- 
fined, however, for any given class — the 
class configuration — from which any 
given individual may vary in one or more 
particulars. Also, two individuals may 
belong to the same association, fall in 
the same occupational category, belong 
to the same church, or have the same 
ideas about local politics; but identity in 
any one or two such particulars does not 
necessarily indicate that both individuals 
belong to the same social class. Class 
position is determined rather by the 
configuration of traits which an indi- 
vidual possesses. 

An important aspect of this configura- 
tion is “ideology” — the set of concepts 
and the complex of attitudes toward in- 
dividuals and institutions which' indi- 
\-iduals exhibit. The members of any 
one class or subclass share the same 
general attitudes and beliefs — that is, the 
same ideology. The conceptions of class 
which have been described in this section 
represent one aspect of the class ideologies. 


2 . 

THE CLASS SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES 


A. Learning the Class System in Plainville, U. S. A. 

By James West 


The class system of Plainville might 
well be called a “superorganization,” 
because it provides for every person 
living there a master pattern for arrang- 
ing according to relative rank every other 
individual, and every family, clique. 


lodge, club, church, and other organiza- 
tion or association in Plainville society. 
It provides also a set of patterns for ex- 
pected behavior according to class, and a 
way of judging all norms and deviations 
from these norms in individual behavior. 


From James West, Plainville, U. S. A. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1945). Copyright 
1945 by Columbia University Press. Reprinted by permission of the author and publisher. 
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Yet many, if not most, Plainvillcrs 
completely deny the existence of class 
in their community. They are aware 
that class distinctions exist “outside,” 
and speak of city dwellers as divided 
rather exactly between two unevenly 
sized categories of “rich” and “poor” 
^.or an “idle class" and a “working 
class"), or among three classes which 
they call the “rich," the “middle class,” 
and the “poor." About Plainville and 
most of Woodland County they often 
say with some pride. “This is one place 
where ever’body is equal. You don’t find 
no classes here." In equating them- 
selves loosely Vidth members of the greater 
society, they identify verbally with the 
"working class." or with "the poorer 
people in cities," though they contrast 
unfavorably the lot of city wage-earners, 
who "work (or slavel for others," with 
their own "independence” and “free- 
dom,” whether as merchants, farm owh- 
ers. farm tenants, or odd jobbers. Fur- 
ther, their respect for "property” is so 
intense that they in general disapprove 
heatedly of unions, strikes, collective 
bargaining, or any other devices by 
which city workers organize or act to 
furtlier their own interests against those 
of ownership or invested wealth. 

According to their individual rank 
people tend to recognize the local class 
system for what it is, or are at least 
more able or willing to verbalize regard- 
ing it: "higher ups" speak more clearly, 
and frankly about the system than do 
their inferiors. Politicians, mortgage 
entrepreneurs, traders, professional men, 
and socially ambitious people seem to 
understand the sj-stem better than many 
other people do, because they have had 
to study it and use it, in manipulating 
people to their own advantage. The 
strongest preventives toward full recog- 
nition of class as it exists and operates 
here are these: (11 the deeply rooted 
American moral attitude that class dis- 
tinctions are wrong: (2) a traditidhai 
conviction that rigid class distinctions 


occur only in cities (or in the South, 
where Negroes constitute an “inferior" 
class) ; and (3) the local etiquette govern- 
mg interclass relations — no one must be 
reminded overtly of his "inferiority” 
(“Everybody here is treated equal”). 

“People know their place” well 
enough, however, and in actual daily life 
few errors are committee^ against the 
rules under which people meet, work, 
transact business, talk sociably, and 
maintain before inferiors the fiction of 
living in a classless society. 

Upper-class methods of teaching chil- 
dren how to treat inferiors are observable 
daily by people who have accc'-s to ihe 
homes in which upp>er-class children are 
reared. These methods are about as 
uniform and inexorable in their applica- 
tion as they would be if all upper-class 
people freely and openly subscribed to a 
“class theory” regarding social organiza- 
tion of their community. Discriminations 
against inferior people are usually in- 
culcated in terms of family names, or 
at most, the phrase "people like that,” 
a phrase which can be used either 
pejoratively or ajtprovingly. The child is 
told, "You don't want to play vith 
Johnny Jones' lie (his family, people 
like that) don’t know how to act (talk, 
play, play right, play nice, play your 
kind of games'*. . . . Why don’t you walk 
home from school with the Smith 
children? You’d like to be seen with 
people like that. . . . The Joim-cs keep 
hounds . . . are dirty . . . have bedbugs 
. . . won’t work . . . li\ e hack in the tim- 
ber . . . have nothing (ibo appeal is only 
rarely to relative wealth or propert>) 
. . . don’t go to church . . . are rough 
. . . are not our kind. People would hiush 

if they saw you at the JOXKSKb 

The Smiths are nice (or ‘nice average ) 
people like us . . . they Ike right and 
know how to treat people right.” It 
doesn't take much talk of this kind to 
teach Junior and his sister who the 
Smiths and Joncst's are, but they hear 
enough to drive the lesson firmly home 
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against the contradictory axiom that 
“ever'body here is equal.’’ At the same 
time they are ‘‘cautioned” repeatedly 
never to “show” the Jones children 
that they “feel any difference,” and 
never to “ tell away from home anything 
they hear at home that might hurt any- 
body’s feelings.” A lady mentioned her 
chagrin when a neighbor woman once 
‘•bawled her out in town” for saying 
that the latter’s family “had bugs.” The 
informant said, ‘‘I just told (my little 
boy) that so he wouldn’t want to play 
there, but he went and told it. I fixed 
(punished) him, and he never told any- 
thing like that again.” 

It is harder for a field worker to ob- 
sen’e how lower-class children learn 
their share of the same lesson, though 
they learn it equally well. Certainl}' all 
lower-class parents teach their children 
as a fundamental dictum regarding their 
status, ‘“You’re just as good as any- 
body.” When their children complain, 
however, of rebuffs or neglect from other 
children this dictum is apt to be softened 
into an appeal to them through self- 
pride to “act like you’re just as good as 
anybody.” Or they may hear the follow- 
ing, “I wouldn’t want to go where I 
wasn’t wanted.” Real or fancied slights 
suffered by these children are often ex- 


plained away by compensatory state- 
ments of contempt toward the families 
of the offenders. ‘“'I'hey’re selfish people 
. . . cold people. They don’t have no 
manners (don’t know how to treat 
people). . . . They’re stuck up, uppity, 
persnickity. . . . They think they’re good 
(above, rich). . . . They’re too ‘nice’ for 
us. . . . They’re Sunday school folks so 
of course they think they’re above. . . . 
They’re church hypocrites.” By com- 
ments related to prestige points valid 
only among the lower element, the pride 
of children is often reinforced toward the 
parental way of life. “You know how. to 
shoot (hunt, fish, trap, swim) better than 
any Smith boy. . . . You could outfight 
any Smith your size.” It is through such 
‘“timber” traits and the common “out- 
law traits” of all boys that the Smith and 
Jones boys often become- and remain 
“good friends” in a male life carried on 
mainly outdoors. It begins in boyhood 
play and continues in the line-fence 
neighboring, loafing-group intimacy and 
trading and “political” maneuverings in 
which all men move freely about the 
community. The social integration of the 
community rests on the easy intimacy 
of men. The community is a community 
because men can associate freely beyond 
the walls of their homes. 


B. The Family in the Class System By W. Lloyd Warner 
and Paid S. Lunt 


In every society certain subunities tend 
to be established and maintained over 
time as characteristic structures, distin- 
guishable by the arrangement of their 
members with relation to each other and 
to members of the larger community. 
Structures of the same type will differ 
from society to society, and a given type 
may sometimes be lacking altogether. 


The several kinds of structures in a par- 
ticular society differ more from each 
other than do structures of the same type 
in different societies. The immediate 
family in modern America, for example, 
resembles more closely the immediate 
family in many African tribes than it 
does, let us say, the contemporary 
American economic or political organiza- 


From W. L. Warner and P. S. Lunt, The Social Life 9/ a Modern Community (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941). Reprinted by permission of the authors and the publisher. 
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tions. The similarity in kind of structures 
in different societies facilitates scientific 
comparison, while the differences in 
kind of the several institutions in one 
society facilitate the analysis of human 
behavior in complex modern communi- 
ties like Yankee City. Among the various 
subgroupings of individuals in the larger 
community, the family, the association, 
the clique, the political organization or 
government, the church (as a social 
structure), economic institutions (e.g., 
the company, the factory, and the store, 
6r in a primitive group the' horde or 
hunting band), castes and classes, and 
age or sex groupings have been differen- 
tiated. These several structures, accord- 
ing to the theoretical orientation with 
which we began the study and prosecuted 
it during its later stages, were conceived 
as constituting the social organization 
of the Yankee City community. 

The maintenance of a family’s social 
position in any hierarchal society through 
an extended period of time is, in large 
part, dependent upon the verticall)' co- 
ordinate social positions of the marrying 
pair. If the society is organized on the 
principle of caste, the males and females 
of two uniting families must be members 
of the same caste; they express by the 
marriage their social equivalence and 
help maintain the continuing location of 
their families’ place. All the values and 
sanctions of a caste help to enforce such 
equivalent marriages. 

In a class system, however, there is an* 
ambivalent situation, for only part of 
the values and sanctions of class act in 
this way. A j)ositive sanction is placed 
on bettering oneself, making a “fine 
marriage,” and a negative sanction on 
the opposite of “lowering oneself” or 
“marrj'ing beneath oneself.” Those op- 
posing tendencies are normally resolved 
in a class system in such a way that 
these people maintain an approximation 
of their premarital positions by and 
after marriage. Nevertheless, despite Jthe 
pressure to marry at one’s own level, a 


(a) Above Him ? Top Class 



(L) Evenly Ego=? Middle Class 

H 

(c) Below Him ^ Lower Classi 

Chart 1 

certain number of people marry above 
and below their own social position. 
Such behavior is a part of the general 
situation in a class society, the reason 
being that there are .relatively few 
methods available for imposing either 
physical or social segregation which might 
prevent upward or downward marriages. 

The Yankee City class which has the 
best chance to express its social distance 
is the upper. This class has more mecha- 
nisms to express social distance, and 
often it can and does translate social 
distance into geographical and spatial 
distance. The private school, large 
grounds, nurses for children, large houses, 
and infrequent use of public conveyances 
all geographically express and help main- 
tain distance between the members of 
this group and those who might want to 
become socially nearer to them. 

The problem of marriage in a class 
system, when social position is to be 
maintained, is one in which there must 
be an equivalence of place not only for 
the marrying pair of one generation 
but for the many generations which 
succeed each other. In class, unlike caste, 
there are three possibilities of marriage 
instead of the one in caste. As Chart 1 
demonstrates, a person may marry 
above, below, or evenly. Thus the main- 
tenance of a given position is much more 
difficult since the generations of marry- 
ing pairs must maintain repeating cycles 
of equal marriages. The maintenance of 
the same position by the members of 
several generations of one line of descent 
(a patronymic group in Yankee City) 
through the use of the marriage mech- 
anism is illustrated in Chart 2. It 
translates the descending generations 
which begin above ego and continue on 
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THE SRME CLASS POSITION THE SAME CLASS POSITION 



Chart 2. Marriage, family descent, and the maintenance of class position. 


through his own generation into those arrows and signs of equality to show that 
which succeed him by a line which ex- the same pwsition is maintained not 
tends laterally and is composed of only bj- descent but also by marriage. 


C. The Social Role of the Teacher By /F. Uoyd 

JVarner^ Robert J. Havighiirst, and Martin B. Loeb 


On the immense stage of the North 
American continent boys and girls are 
bom, grow up, and play their parts as 
adults. Helping them to learn their parts 
in the drama of life are the teachers, who 
themselves have a special role to play. 

Teachers represent middle-class atti- 
tudes and enforce middle-class values 
and manners. In playing this role, teach- 
ers do two things. Thet' train or seek to 
train children in middle-class manners 
and skills. And they select those children 
from the middle and lower classes who 
appear to be the best candidates for 
promotion in the social hierarchy. 

Two groups of children escape this 
influence in part. Children of upper-class 
parents often do not go to the public 
schools or drop out after a few years of 
public-school attendance. These children 
attend private schools or have private 
tutors. The tutors and teachers in private 
schools are also usually middle-class 
people, but their role is not the same as 


that of the public-school teachers. They 
are restricted to teaching certain skills 
which have upper-class value. They 
are not e.xpected to teach manners and 
social attitudes. Many children of lower- 
class parents also escape the influence of 
teachers, through being recalcitrant in 
school and through dropping out of 
school just as early as possible. But the 
teachers play their special role in the lives 
of the vast majority of American chil- 
dren. including all middle-class children 
and a great many lower-class children. 

To play the teacher's role successfuUy 
and with a feeling of personal satisfaction 
requires a certain kind of personalitj'. 
We have seen some of the characteristics 
of this personality. Many, probably most, 
teachers are using their profession to 
‘‘get ahead in the world.” They have 
either been bom into the middle class 
or they have worked up into this class. 
Middle-class standards of refinement 
and ambition mean a great deal to them. 


From W. L. Warner and others. Who Shall Be Edticaled’ The Challenge of Unequal Opp^umty 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941). Reprinted by permission of the authors and the publisher. 
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They take these things seriously. They 
inevitably, and for the most part un- 
consciously, judge their pupils by these 
standards. 

The leaching group perpetuates itself. 
'I'eachers are chosen, or choose their 
profession, largclv through a kind of in- 
formal apprenticeshiji. Young people do 
well in school, they like their teachers, 
and they are liked by their teachers and 
encouraged to go into the profession. 
In turn, when they become teachers, they 
cluxise others like themselves to follow 
in their footsteps. 

There are other possible .social roles for 
a teacher, and we find a minority of 
teachers adopting them. There is the role 
of social reformer, pla>'cd hv a few teach- 
ers, usually men. This is a middle-class 
nde, but it iin elves the teacher in con- 
diets w ith various midille-class interests 
in the community .ind sometimes ends in 
open hostility on the part of the school 
Iwtrd and many parents toward the 
teacher, but if he is tactful and can 
stand the strain of the conflict, the 
teacher may succeed in playing this 
role, especially if he is a high school 
teacher. jJonie teachers who play this 
role get opportunities to go into college 
teaching, where they are much more free 
to follow their particular ^•a^iatiQn of 
mivldle- class behavior. 

The teachers in a large city school 
system have still another variation of the 


basic middle-class role. Where they are 
protected by tenure legislation, they 
have freedom to become active workers 
for certain undcrpri\-ileged groups. They 
often join the teachers’ union and work 
politically with groups which draw 
largely from the upper-lower level. This 
might lead teachers to abandon a middle- 
class role and to throw in their lot with a 
“class-conscious’’ lower class, bringing 
them in direct conflict with middle-class 
groups. But it has not happened. The 
American Federation of Teachers has 
been conservative of middle-class values, 
and teachers with thoroughgoing middle- 
class attitudes feel at home in the union. 

It is difficult to conceive the teachers’ 
social role in America as being any thing 
but an expression of middle-class values. 
Unless there is a social revolution which 
upsets the middle class, teachers will con- 
tinue to act as exemplars for this social 
class. But the middle-class \iewpoint 
will change a great deal during the social 
change of the next few decades. The 
naive ideal of unlimited material progress 
for the society and unending social 
climbing for all its members who are 
industrious and ambitious is bound to 
give way to a more realistic view of 
society and of human nature, combined 
with greater faith in spiritual as opposed 
to material values. The role of the teacher 
as the exemplar for this philosophy will 
become more subtle and more creative. 
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THE AMERICAN CLASS STRUCTURE: A Psychological 

Analysis By Richard Centers 


Method and Results 

In the summer of 1945, a public attitude 
survey was conducted which attempted 
to combine the approaches of Kom- 
hauser ^ and Cantril “ by studying both 
attitudes with respect to various major 
economic and social issues and to class 
identification. Interviewers questioned a 
representative cross section of the adult 
white male population (1,100 persons), 
with respect to their subjective class 
identification, their opinions on major 
social, economic, and political issues, 
their adherence to certain traditional 
attitudes and beliefs typically regarded 
as parts of the American ideology, and 
various background factors such as oc- 
cupation, religious affiliation, nation- 
ality, etc.^ A battery of six questions 
designed to test conservative-radical 
orientations was included in the inter- 
view. These were as follows (numbers 
refer to the position of the items in the 
interview schedule) : 

1. Do you agree or disagree that America 
is truly a land of opportunity and that 
people get pretty much what’s coming 
to them in this countr>'? 

4. Would you agree that everybody would 
be happier, more secure, and more 
prosperous if the working people were 
given more power and influence in 
government, or would you say we 


would all be better ofiE if the working 
people had no more power than they 
have now? 

5. As you know, during this war, many 
private businesses and industries have 
been taken over by the government. 
Do you think wages and salaries would 
be fairer, jobs more steady, and that 
we would have fewer people out of 
work if the government took over and 
ran our mines, factories, and industries 
in the future, or do you think things 
would be better under private owner- 
ship? 

6 . Which one of these statements do you 
most agree with? 

(1) The most important job for the 
, government is to make if certain 

that there are good opportunities 
for each person to get ^ead on his 
own. 

(2) The most important job for the 
government is to guarantee every 
person a decent and steady job and 
standard of living. 

7. In strikes and disputes between work- 
ing people and employers do you 
usually side with the workers or with 
the employers? 

14a. Do you think working people are 
usuaUy fairly and squarely treated by 
their employers, or that employers 
sometimes take advantage of them? 

These questions had all been pretested 
for comprehensibility by the writer. 
Their validity and the internal consis- 


Adapted by the author from material more fully reported in The Psychology of Social Classes (to be 
pubUshed by Princeton University Press). 


‘ A. W. Komhauser, “Analysis of ‘class’ structure in contemporary American EOciety--psycholog- 
ical bases of class divisions” in Indaslrial Convict: A Psychological Inlerpretatton, edited by G. W. 
Hartmann and T. Newcomb (New York: Cordon Co., 1939). , o t, t 7 tnet 

•H. Cantril, “Identification with social and economic class, /. Abnorm. 6 * Sac. Psychol., 1943, 

XXXVni, 74-80. . „ 

» The survey was carried out through the facilities of the Office of Public Opimon Resear^ of ffie 
Department of Psychology at Princeton University, of which Dr. Hadley Cantril is Director.^e 
office at that time (July 1945) had its own staff of trained and experienced mtervjewers m the nelfl. 
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IiG. 1. A:ti;u<ie differences of occupational strata, conseruatism-radicalism 


tency of the battery have been discussed 
fully elsewhere.'* . 

In describing the results of this test, 
individuals are assigned to one or another 
of live different categories. \ i.-.: Lltracon- 
senatite. Conservative. Indeterminate. 
Rad.cal and Ultraradical, in accordance 
wiah the consistency -with which their 
answers to the six questfcns adhered to 
either extreme of conservatism-radical- 
ism. 

In s’-ch terms c^r results shoT\ a fairlv 
even diN'ision or the male population of 
America in attitude. Fifty percent are 
either ccnscm.-ative or ultraconsen-ative. 
Tne i.:h,r oi^ percent arc nonconsenm- * 
t:ve ;.e . indeterminate, radical, or 
ultniratlcai . The dirierences in attitude 
o: severj.1 occupattonul strata, ho'wever. 
-tre oar mam mitrest here. These are 
shown in Figure 1.' .!•: fru'-ft ; of 
a vj aaf! .:a:e f/ra/ 

C; , _ *€> C. ,*5. , “Cv C *10 C UFC 

-'■‘-'.'-.N a'SM'tVilAf lAeir st\ttuscf and 
.■»; iftr A'ononrfo order. Persons who 
stand at the top and dominate that order 

Cr-tKS 

3 X- 


are clearly its stanchest defenders. 
Less than 2 percent of large biisiness 
O’u. tiers and managers are either radical or 
ultraradical. Adherence to the status quo 
decreases in frequency consistently as 
one e.xamines lower and lon'er status 
levels of the occupational hierarchy. 
The laboring groups are conspicuously 
nonconsenalbe, and they are the most 
radical of all the groups in the ic-hole array. 

Conservatism is not entirely absent 
among them, to be sure, but the contrasts 
between these groups and the business- 
owning and managing and professional 
strata are striking. Alorc of the laboring 
strata than others, again, show such 
marked inconsistency of allegiance or 
opposition to the existing order that they 
can only be classified as "indeiermi- 
nates,” in terms of our scale. It is impos- 
sible to describe them as clearly rariical, 
yet impc^ible to categorize them as con- 
servative either. It is much as if they 
wavered, tom between conflicting de- 
sires, unable to reach a decision. (In 
times of political or economic conflict 

statistica] significance of differences should refer to 


itereiTtvJ in the oact figures and the 
source. R Centeire- rp cit. 
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the persuasion of these “marginal” cases 
might well decide the issue. Twenty-seven 
percent of the total cross section are of 
this character.) 

Striking contrasts between occupa- 
tional strata not only e.xist with respect 
to the conservatism-radicalism scale as a 
whole, but also for individual items of 
the battery. Some of these are illustrated 
in Figure 2. The differences between the 
top and bottom occupational strata 
scarcely require comment. The opposed 
points of view are now'here better exem- 
plified than with respect to question 6, 
which required the respondent to choose 
between two opposed philosophies of 
government — an individualistic one and 
a collectivistic one. This is the central 
issue of all today’s politico-economic strife. 
It is in terms of it that the largest con- 
trasts in attitudes of occupational strata 
are found. 

There is little need to dwell upon these 
findings. They are clear and unambiguous 
evidence that persons occupying different 
positions with respect to the economy of 
production and exchange tend to have 
the differing orientations presumed by 
an interest-group theory of class. 

But are people of these strata that 
differ so much also class conscious and in 
a way that conforms with their politico- 
economic orientations? This is one of the 
crucial questions that the class theorist 
must answer. 

The pre\dous attempts to assess the 
status of class consciousness have been 
uniformly unsatisfactory, in the sense 
that they tended to find no differences in 
class identification that agreed with the 
sort of differences described above. The 
most obvious defect has been that those 
stud3dng identification seem to have 
assumed that class-conscious persons of 
the manual labor strata should differenti- 
ate themselves from the business and 
professional groups by use of the term 
lower class to describe their group. 
Lower class, however, is not a flattering 
term. The writer has rarely heard any- 



Fig. 2. Attitude differences of urban occupa- 
tional strata. 


one use it to designate his class. He has, 
however, often heard the term working 
class used. 

The people we interviewed were asked: 
“If \'ou were asked to use one of these 
four names for your social class, which 
would you say you belonged in: the 
middle class, lower class, working class, 
or upper class?” The results for the na- 
tional cross section are shown in Table 1, 

TABLE 1 

Percentages of the Population 
Affiluting with Each Social Class 


Upper class 3 

Middle class 43 

Working class ^ . 51 

Lower class 1 

Don’t know 1 


Don’t believe in classes .... 1 
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Fig. 3. Occupational composition of the mltidle class according to middle-class specifica- 
tions of the occupational membership. Numbers at the top of each bar represent the percent 
of people in the middle class who include the given occupational group in the middle class. 


These figures make it obvious that 
Americans in heavy majority do not 
belong to one big middle class as formerly 
believed. A majority are now foujid to 
affiliate themselves with the working class. 
This is not at all surprising, since the 
majority of our male breadwinners are 
workingmen. Such a class term more or 
less accurately characterizes their social 
role. We have more than such easy 
generalizations as this to testify to the 


social meaning of classes, however. We 
asked our respondents to define them. If 
they are more than just names they 
should demarcate defirute sectors or 
groups of the population in terms of some 
objective criterion such as occupation, 
standard of living, function or role in 
the economic order, education or the like. 
It is in terms of such criteria that the 
meaning of classes to the population 
may be learned. 
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Big Doctors Small Storaa Salesmen Office Formers Foctory LoDoreis Waiters Sen/onts 
Business 81 Business Foctory Workers Workers Etc. Bi 

Own^secliwiyers Own.O|i Mgrs. Bartenders 


^ Fig. 4. Occupational composition of the worting class according to working-class specifica- 
tions of the occupational membership. Numbers at the top of each bar represent the percent 
of people in the working class who include the given occupational group in the working class. 


^ In order to discover the social defini- 
tions of the several classes, the members 
of each class were asked which of the 
several occupational groups listed below 
belonged to their classes. 

Big business owners and executives 
Small business owners and operators 
Factory workers 
OfBce workers • 

Doctors and lawyers 


Servants 

Farmers 

Laborers, such as miners, truck drivers 
and shopworkers 
Store and factory managers 
Waiters and bartenders 
Salesmen 

Individuals, of course, each named 
several occupational groups they con- 
ceived to belong to their classes, and 
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Fig. S. Class identifications of occupational strata. 


their individual definitions of member- 
ship vary somewhat. By pooling the 
individual definitions of persons in a 
given class, however, we obtain a com- 
posite definition that tells us voho belongs 
to that class, and hence, w/iat sort of people 
an individual is identifying himself with, 
when he identifies himself with a given 
class. The ilefinitions of the two major 
.social classes are given in Figures 3 and 
4 These indicate the distinctive patterns 
of viccupational membership character- 
istic of each group. De.spite a considerable 
confusion and blurring of class lines, 
the patterns of membership are unmis- 
takably different. It is clear that the 
middle class is a business, professional, 
and white-collar group, equally clear 
that the working class is a manual one. 
The blurring merely suggests that though 
occupation serves well as a criterion of 
class distinction, it may not be the only 
one in actual use. 

It was suspected that several other 
criteria might be important, and to gain 


some knowledge of their relative signifi- 
cance we asked each person: “In decid- 
ing whether a person belongs to your 
class or not, which of these other things 
do you think is most important to know: 
Who his family is; how much money be 
has; what sort of education he has; or 
how he believes and feels about certain 
things?” 

The results are summarized in Table 2. 
Nearly half the people of our cross section 
said, “how he believes and feels about 

TABLE 2 

Criteria for Own Class Member- 
ship Other Than Occupation 


Percent saying: “ 

Beliefs and attitudes 47.4 

Education 29.4 

Family 20.1 

Money 17.1 

Other answers S.6 

Don’t know 9.1 


“ Percentages add to more than 100 percent. 
People often gave more than one answer. 


® Becau^e such small numbers of the 1,100 people we interviewed identified themselves with the 
upper ami lower classes, the numbers defining these classes are very small for each of them, and lack- 
ing ^tati■.ticaI adequacy, these definitions are dhutted here. Interested readers are advised to see the 
larger re[i irt, R. Centers, op. cit. 
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Pig. 6. Comparison of urban and rural definitions of the middle class. Points on the lines 
above each occupational category indicate the percentage of persons who say members of 
that occupational category are members of the middle class. 


certain things.” The implication.s of this question. How do people of different 
for an interest-group theory are so plain occupational strata differ in their class 

as to make much additional comment affiliations, and are such differences of 

superfluous. Common attitudes and be- affiliation in a direction to be expected on 
liefs are distinctive characteristics of the basis of the interest-group concept? 

sodal classes. • The answers to such questions can be 

Let us turn now to another important gained from an examination of Figure 5. 
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Fig. 7. Comparison of urban and rural definitions of the 'working class. Points on the 
lines above each occupational category indicate the percentage of persons who say members 
of that occupational category are members of the working class. 


The differences are in the expected direction, predominantly middle class. Considered 
Just as occupational groups were found all together about three quarters of them 
to differ before in conservatism-radical- say they belong to this group. The 
ism, so now' they differ wdth respect to manual-labor strata are, in contrast, 
class allegiances also. The business-own- predominantly working class in subjec- 
ing and managing groups and profea- tive class membetship. Seventy-nine 
sional and white-collar people are all percent of all such persons profess such 
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Fig 8. Class differences in 

an identification. The differences for the 
two rural strata are less striking (as were 
also their attitude differences), but they 
too display a cleavage of loyalties in the 
direction to be expected from their 
differing socio-economic statuses and 
roles. 

The differences between upper- and 
lower-farm strata are less sharp, prob- 
ably because of several related factors. 
Space limitations forbid detailed dis- 
cussion here, but such circumstances as 
their both being tool users and produc- 
tive workers might be e.\pected to mini- 
mize consciousness of differences in class,* 
as well as might the fact that much less 
differentiation of wealth and power 
exists among them. However this may be, 
it is significant to note that their concep- 
tions of the classes with which they identify 
themselves are strikingly like the concep- 
tions that urban people have of these 
dosses. In Figure 6, persons of the middle 
class whose residences (and occupations) 
differ are seen to define the middle class 
in quite similar ways except for the 
frequency of inclusion of farmers in 
that class. Figure 7 shows the two defi- 


INPETERMINATE RADICAL Ml ‘ULTPARAOICAL 

conservatism-radicalism. 

nitions of the urban and rural sections 
of the working class. Again the sunilari- 
ties are evident. 

Thus far the data cited certainly sup- 
port an interest-group concept of class 
structure, but the comparisons have been 
primarily of an indirect sort. Occupa- 
tional strata have been seen to manifest 
the same trends of behavior with respect 
to both politico-economic orientation and 
class identification, but we need a more 
direct comparison of these dual aspects 
of class feeling. Let us contrast the polit- 
ico-economic orientations of our two 
major social classes themselves. Fi^re 8 
affords this contrast. The attitudes 
certainly differ in a substantial way. 
The middle class is by far the more am- 
servative group, while the -working class is 
beyond question the more radical. This is 
true not only for the classes as wholes, 
but also true for the urban and rural 
portions of the two classes considered 

separately. _ 

Numerous other comparisons can be 
made which show the consistency with 
which class identification and conserva- 
tism-radicalism vary together. But only 
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Fig. 9. Stratum and class differences in conservatism-radicalism. 


one more, which will serve to bring out 
several important points, will be given 
here. In Figure 9 the attitudes of persons 
of similar occupationiil strata, but of 
different class affiliation, are shown con- 
trasted. It can be seen at once that if 
people of a given occupational stratum 
differ in class membership they tend to 
differ also in attitude. Those identifying 
with the middle class are more often 
conservative than those who identify 
themselves with the working class. The 
latter tend to be more often radical. If 
people's class identifications are the same, 
their attitudes tend to he similar even 


though their objective occupaiiotud positions 
are different. 

It is obvious also that the person’s 
occupational stratum is an even better 
index to his attitude than is subjective 


class affiliation. Further, where objective 
position and subjective identification 
“coincide” — as we might express it 
where manual workers are identified with 
the working class and where business, 
professional, and white-collar workers are 
‘identified with the middle class — the 
attitude differences are greater than ever, 
greater, that is, than they would be if 
either class identification or occupational 
stratum were considered alone. Both 
objective and subjective factors work in 
the same direction; two indices to con- 
servatism-radicalism are better than one. 
If we know a person’s occupation we can 
predict something about his attitude 
from that knowledge alone, and if we 
know only his class identification we can 
also predict something about attitude; 
but if both occupation and class identi- 
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"higher” class. Also, those (in Fig. 9) 
of the business, professional, and white- 
collar stratum, who are found identified 
with the working class may be so identi- 
fied for a variety of reasons, two of which 
are known to be comparative poverty 
and subordinate, i.e., employee, status. 

The contrasting of separate portions 
of classes, as in Figure 9, can also serve 
to answer dtill another very important 
question. How can we know' that people 
of the business, professional, and white- 
collar stratum who say they are members 
of the working class are really identifying 
themselves with a predominantly manual 
group? If they are doing this, then they 
should define the working class in essen- 
tially the same way as it is defined by the 
manual workers of that class. As can be 
seen in Figure 10, this is approximately 
w’hat they do. Their definition is biased 
in the direction of including members of 
their own strata in the working class 
more frequently than manual workers do, 
but they are, nevertheless, despite their 
own higher status, identifying themselves 
with a preponderantly manual group. A 
similar comparison can be made for 
different sectors of the middle class. In 
Figure 11 it is to be seen that persons of 
different occupational strata but of like 
class affiliation tend to define their class 
in essentially similar occupational terms. 
Manual workers who affiliate with the 
middle class are identifying themselves 
with primarily nonmanual occupational 
strata. * 

Social classes differ with respect to 
many other psychological characteristics 
in addition to those mentioned above. 
Some outstanding differences are those 
that relate to such matters as satisfac- 
tion and discontent with the various 
circumstances of life and work. Others 
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concern their desires and motives. Ex- 
tended consideration of these cannot, 
however, be encompassed here. 

SuiIitARY 

Several findings of a recent study con- 
cerned with the nature of social classes 
have been reviewed in the foregoing 
discussion, with particular emphasis 
being placed upon the significance of 
these in relation to an economic interest 
group theory of class structure. The 
politico-economic orientations of occupa- 
tional strata as well as the class identi- 
fications of these strata were described. 
The American class structure as people 
in America themselves define it was dis- 
cussed, and the definitions of the two 
major social classes of the system were 
depicted. A series of tests of the inter- 
est group concept of social classes was 
briefly reviewed. In each case clear and 
substantial support for the theory was 
found. 

On the basis of the evidence reported, 
social classes may be tentatively de- 
scribed as psycho-social groupings of the 
population of persons whose socio-eco- 
nomic positions are objectively similar, in 
the main, and whose politico-economic 
interests tend to coincide. Similarities of 
socio-economic position of only one kind, 
namely occupation, were described above 
because of limitations of space. Other 
factors, such as standard of living and 
dominance-subordination in the produc- 
tive and exchange relations, are also 
known to be important determinants of 
class consciousness. Coincidences of in- 
terests also are not confined to those of a 
political and economic sort alone, but 
these are so striking as to permit us to 
describe them as major characteristics of 
social classes. 
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SOCIAL STATUS AND CHILD-REARING PRACTICES 

By Martha C., Ericson 


The main problem of this investigation 
was to test the hj^othesis that, since 
differing social classes represent different 
learning environments for children, sys- 
tematic differences in child-rearing prac- 
tices could be found. A secondary prob- 
lem of the investigation was to study 
the effects of training procedures on the 
development of personality. 

The procedures used included inter- 
viewing of 100 mothers, of whom forty- 
eight were middle class, and fifty-two 
were lower class. A guided interview 
schedule was developed for this purpose. 
Histories of training procedures were ob- 
tained for 107 middle-class children and 
for 167 lower-class children. , 

No matter how highly divergent the 
culture into which they are born, all 
children in this country are born into an 
American culture. In the United States, 
there are at least two kinds of cultural 
influences which are operative in the 
formation of behavior patterns. One is 
the broadly defined “American'’ culture 
which sets American citizens apart from 
those of other nations. The second is the 
cultural differences arising from social- 
class differences e.\isting within this 
broadly defined cultural framework. A 
child bom and reared in the United 
States is recognizable as an American 
child as distinguished from children of 
other racial or national groups. 

Children and adults of the same na- 
tional groups, however, are also distin- 
guishable one from the other on the 
basis of differing personality patterns. 
Even when genetic factors are held as 
constant as possible — that is, when there 
are several children of the same parents 


in a given family — children are distin- 
guishable one from the other. Wide vari- 
ations in personality and temperament 
are found even among siblirigs. Children 
of the same family may also vary con- 
siderably with regard to intelligence 
level, strength of physical drive, respon- 
siveness to cultural demands, and physi- 
cal status. Knowledge of all the factors 
concomitant with personality develop- 
ment is by no means complete. It is, at 
the present time, impossible to sift out 
aU the associated factors since the vari- 
ables are so numerous. Certain fortuitous 
circumstances are among the variables 
which operate to change or modify be- 
havior and personality and add to the 
multiplicity of factors to be considered. 
Among these fortuitous circumstances 
which may operate to influence person- 
ality structure are differences resulting 
from birth order, changes in the family 
structure, rejection by one or both 
parents, the number and sex of siblings, 
and the loss of one or both parents. 

Changes in each of the variables re- 
sulting from the operation of fortuitous 
circumstance may be presumed, there- 
fore, to produce patterns of response or 
behavior which are very different, and 
'which result in well-marked personality 
differences. These variables are not only 
extremely numerous, but they are, fur- 
thermore, unpredictable and constitute 
the unique quality of experience or life 
history of each individual. 

There are thus at least three sets of 
variables to be considered in the develop- 
ment of personality structure: (1) those 
arising from the differences in genetic 
constitution; (2) those arising from the 


From “Quantified Interview Data at Two Class Levels, Rather Closely Paralleling for Whites the 
Davis-Dollard Data for Negroes,” a paper read at the American Psychological Association’s 1946 
meeting. 
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influence of liie fortuiious circumstance 
or lil’e-hisfor}’ cx 7 )erit‘nce, and those 
arising from cultural differences. The 
purpose of ibs paper is tc deal only 
rrith the last of these variables, namelv 
that of the cultural influences upon per- 
sonality as tliey are mediated through 
the social classes. 

With the exception of the social an- 
thropologists, fe-vr of the workers in the 
field of child deveiopmert have taken 
into account ■ cultural factors as they 
operate m influencing personality de- 
velopment C'f children. The patterns of 
physical growth and maiuraii o. arc 
roughly the same for tie rold-coast child 
and the tenement child. Imi -Jit sociaLa- 
ing factors influencing the pers'oaiity 
development of these children are 1 1- 
erahy in two different ■n-orlds Cnlidren 
in both of these hlghl}- differeniinted 
social classes, howeo'er. are si hjected to 
the same demands of the totaj colttre. 
that is, regardless of cias: position each 
win have to achiei'e learnings in certam 
crucial areas, such as weaning ard dean- 
liness training. The child, unless he ^ an 
only child, will have £xperie.nces w th 
siblings, and will ieam contr-ls arrainst 
aggression and against f'tj''! trail on of his 
own body and of the euxurrinmer.! Cer- 
tain expectations for the rhld rill be 
held on the part cd tie parents of each. 
These include education, earning a living, 
and becoming a functioning member of 
the faTTiily unit. Privileges ccnccmltant 
with age wiU be granted each child as 
he grows up and is inducted into the cul- 
tural life of his faimlv and its social 
groups. 

These basic learnings are assumed to 
occur in the development of all children. 
The manner in which each cf these cru- 
cial trainings is managed by the parents 
is, however, a reflection of their own cul- 
tural group and their social participa- 
tion. Weaning, for example, is a learning 
wluch talc PS place in all cultures, but the 


method by which this learning is man- 
aged varies with culturally tj-ped forms 
of behavior. 

Part of the reason why lay writers and 
others concerned with the development 
of young children have not recognized 
cla,=s differences is that relatively little 
has been known o: these differences in 
training as they exist in the various 
social classes Since most psychologists 
are themselves of middle-class origin, 
they have assumed, on the bask of the 
patterns known tc them, that the middle- 
class way of training k applied to aB 
children reuardless of class differences. 

Middle-class life k highly demanding 
and the training oi childrqi begins wiih 
birth. The midaJc-class child k usuall}- 
held ic feeding schedules which are more 
or less nffidly deflned. The lower-class 
child nay be kz at will or whenever it 
cries. The niddie-dass child k expected 
<cc have established habits of cleanliness 
many m.ntns before the lower-class 
child. The standaras or norms for earlj' 
achievemen: art "hi us seen to be more de- 
Tr.oT-'in.- in -Jte life of the middle-class 
chffd than b. the life of the lower-class 
child. 

Aitheugb mere have been some studies 
cealinc v ith comparisons of ‘‘privileged ” 
and •'underprivileged" chDdren, there 
gopears to have been onlx' one other 
studv ^ which h as attempted to deal with 
svstemaiic class differences in child- 
rearing iractices. 

Andersen's differentiation of the social 
classes was made on the basis of the 
hlinnesou Scale for Occupational Oas- 
sificaiion; this scale did not take into 
account some of the other factors used 
for purooses of social stratification in 
the present study (education of grand- 
parents, parents, and ]wmts’ ablings, 
occupation of parents’ siblings, and land 
ownership of parents!. 

The method of interviewing in tlie 
present study provided for extended 


John Andereon. Youns OOd in the Borne (New York: D. Applrton-Centmy Co., 1936). 
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comments on the part of the mothers 
rather than for answers which were 
adapted to the mechanics of Hollerith 
analysis as in Anderson’s study. The 
interviewing in the present investiga- 
tion was done by specifically trained 
people rather than by members of vari- 
ous social and child-welfare agencies as 
in Anderson’s investigation; hence the 
results of the two investigations are not 
strictly comparable. 

ExTENSivn Interwewing 

In order to obtain data on a large 
number of middle- and lower-class fam- 
ilies, a schedule for a guided interview 
was developed by Allison Davis. This 
schedule consisted of eighteen pages of 
questions and was intended to be used 
with mothers of children between the 
ages of one and seven years since it was 
felt that mothers of children between 
these ages would be likely to give rela-» 
tively more accurate information than 
mothers of children beyond the ages of 
seven years. 

The schedules for the guided inter- 
view were divided into two parts, the 
first of which attempted to deal with the 
child as an individual in recording his 
progress through the crucial areas of 
training such as weaning and cleanliness 
training. The second part of the inter- 
view dealt with family expectations for 
school training, ages at which children 
would be given various age- and sex- 
privileges and responsibilities, and data 
concerning the background of the 
parents. 

The data obtained with reference to 
the parents included the occupation of 
both parents, the education of the 
parents, and the education and occupa- 
tion of the parents’ siblings. Club mem- 
bership of parents and land ownership 
of both grandparents and parents were 
also included. The items which dealt with 
the parents werq used for purposes of 
placing the families on a social scale. • 

The interview schedules were arranged 


so that answers given by the mothers 
could be recorded verbatim. The inter- 
viewing was done by five women, three 
of whom were students working for ad- 
vanced degrees, one of w’hom was a 
primary grade teacher, and one of whom 
was then working toward the completion 
of a college degree. Before any inter- 
viewing was done, a conference of about 
two hours’ length was hel5 with each 
interviewer to explain the nature and 
purpose of the interview schedule. These 
schedules were checked by the writer as 
they were completed. 

The time required to complete an in- 
terview schedule varied with the skill of 
the interviewer and the verbal ability of 
the mother; most of the interviews re- 
quired from one to three hours for com- 
pletion. The scheduling of the interviews 
was arranged so that the interviewers 
could talk freely with the mothers as the 
answers to the questions were recorded. 

The Sample. The forty-eight middle- 
class mothers who were interviewed were 
of relatively stable middle-class status 
and ranged from lower middle- to upper 
middle-class. Of the total group inter- 
viewed, there were twenty-three mothers 
in the Hyde Park area, seven in the 
Englewood area, ten in the Marshall 
Field Garden Apartments on the near 
north side of Chicago, and eight in the 
outlying areas of the south side of the 
city. These mothers were reached 
through nursery schools and through 
"child study groups. There were 107 chil- 
dren in this sample; all children whose 
histories were recorded were normal 
children. 

The fifty-two lower-class mothers who 
were interviewed were of relatively stable 
lower-class status and were, for the most 
part, upper lower class. Of the lower-class 
mothers who were interviewed, there 
were ten in the Hyde Park area, twenty- 
nine in the area of the South Chicago 
Community Center, and thirteen moth- 
ers -in the Woodlawn' area. There were 
167 children in this group. All children 
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whose histories were recorded were nor- 
mal children. 

Characteristics of Middle- and Lower- 
class Families. The data used for pur- 
poses of stratification in this study in- 
cluded the education of maternal and 
paternal grandparents of children in the 
study, the occupation and education of 
parents of children in the study, and the 
occupation and education of the parents’ 
siblings. Club membership of parents 
and land ownership of both grandparents 
and parents were also included, as well as 
the present ages of parents, marriage 
age of parents, and ethnic groups of 
parents. Neighborhood and house t}^e 
were not used for purposes of stratifica- 
tion because of the complexity of the 
communities represented. The stratifi- 
cation of the families was done by a 
member of the research staff who was an 
expert in problems of stratification, and 
by the writer. 

The differences to be found between 
middle- and lower-class families are 
clearly group differences. There are un- 
questionably many families, both middle- 
and lower-class, which, upon closer ex- 
amination, would deviate markedly from 
the central tendencies found in this 
study. The findings with regard to these 
two groups, however, are clearly enough 
differentiated that generalizations can be 
made about the characteristics of middle- 
and lower-class families. The factors 
used in stratification should, however, be 
considered as a totality, since there is 
no single criterion which can be assumed 
to determine class position. 

In the middle-class families, it was 
found that the educational level of both 
maternal and paternal grandparents was 
higher than that of the grandparents in 
the lower-class families. The educational 
level of the parents and of the parents’ 
siblings was also higher in the middle- 
class families than in the lower-class 
families. The occupations of middle-class 
parents and parents’ irtblings fell into the 
first four categories (the highest) of the 


seven-point occupational classification 
developed for this study, while the occu- 
pations of the lower-class parents and 
parents’ siblings fell mainly into the 
lowest three categories of the occupa- 
tional classification. 

Method of Statistical Analysis. The 
data-from the guided interview schedules 
were coded and recorded for punching on 
Hollerith cards. A Hollerith card was 
punched for each of the 374 children in 
the study, and for each of the 100 fami- 
lies in the study. The cards for individ- 
ual children included a family number, 
social class, sex, number of children in 
the family, birth order of the child, age 
in years at the time of the interview, and 
answers to questions on individual prog- 
ress through the crucial areas of training. 
The cards for families included family 
number, social class, number of children 
in the family, and answers to the ques- 
tions concerning family expectations for 
the children. 

When distribution and frequency 
tables had been made from the HoUeriUi 
analysis, it was found that many of the 
distributions on the data related to the 
training procedures had some extreme 
cases, and for this reason, medians rather 
than means were computed, since medi- 
ans are less likely to be modified by the 
extreme cases than the mean. Percent- 
ages were also computed on ages at 
which various learnings took place and 
so on, as well as the significance of the- 
’difference at the 5 percent level. 

Some of the differences found were not 
statistically significant, but it should be 
remembered that the sample was small, 
and that these differences, in order to be 
reliable, had to be relatively large. The 
differences that were found, therefore, 
were important ones. 

Results 

The hypothesis which this study in- 
vestigated was that systematic differ- 
ences with reference to training in the 
crucial areas could be found. The general 
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TABLE 1 

Length or Breast and Bottle Feeding 


Experience 

! 

Middle class j 

Lower class 

Number 

reporting 

Median no. 
months 

Number 

reporting 

Median no. 
months 

1. Length of breast feeding * . . . 

75 

3.8 


4.9 

2. Length of bottle feeding * . . . 

95 

10.7 


12.9 

3. Sucking finished * 

99 

10.5 

mSm 

12.8 


* Indicates that difference is significant. 


TABLE 2 


Feeding and Oral Habits 


Experience 

Middle class 

Lower class 

Number/ 

total 

Percent 

Number/ 

total 

Percent 

1. Children breast fed one month or 
more 

# 

76/106 

71.6 

118/183 

72.3 

2. Children breast fed longer than 





three months 

34/106 

32.0 

63/163 

40.5 

3. Children who sucked more than 12 





months * 

21/99 

21.2 

66/147 

44.9 

4. Number of children fed at will * . 

3/106 

2.8 

53/153 

34.6 

5. Number of children held for feed- 


1 



ing * 

48/74 

1 64.9 

44/138 

31.9 

6. Number of children who sucked 
thumb * 

54/105 

51.4 

30/166 

18.1 


* Indicates that difference is significant. 


areas explored were those of weaning,' 
thumbsucking, cleanliness training, en- 
vironmental exploration and control, and 
age- and sex-roles. Differences were 
found in certain areas; these were pri- 
marily in feeding, cleanliness training, 
environmental exploration and control, 
and age- and sex-roles. 

Middle-class families were generally 
found to be more exacting in their ex- 
pectations for children with reference to 
the learning of habits of feeding, clean- 
liness training, environmental explora- 
tion and control, and age- and sex-roles. 


Training was generally begun earlier in 
the middle-class than in the lower-class 
families. In the middle-class families, 
there was more emphasis on the early 
assumption of responsibility for the self, 
closer supervision of children’s activi- 
ties, and greater emphasis on individual 
achievement. 

Early Feeding Experiences. The find- 
ings with regard to early feeding experi- 
ences are shown in Tables 1 and 2. 
Significant differences are those marked 
with an asterisk.* In the middle-class 
families, fewer children are breast fed 
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TABLE 3 

Age at Which Bowel Training Was Begun and Completed 


Experience 

Middle class 

Lower class 

Number 




Median no. 

Number 

Median no. 


reporting 

months 

reporting 

months 

1. Bowel training begun * . . . . 

99 

n 

158 

10.2 

2. Bowel training complete .... 

91 


152 

18.8 


* Indicates thaf difference is significant 


TABLE 4 

Age at Which Bladder 1'raining Was Begun and Completed 


1 

Experience 

Middle class 

• 

1 Lower class 

Number | 

Median no. 

: Number I 

Median no. 


reporting 

months 

reporting 

months 

1. Bladder training begun * . . . . 


— 


12.2 

2. Bladder training complete . ■ ■ 


mM 


24.0 


* Indicates that difference is significant. 


than in the lower-class families; where 
they are breast fed, they tend to be 
breast fed for a shorter period of time 
than the lower-class children. Many 
fewer middle-class children than lower- 
class children are completely breast fed. 
Middle-class children also tend to be 
bottle fed for a shorter period of time 
than are the lower-class children. Three 
times as many middle-class children as 
lower-class children were reported as 
thumbsuckers. 

Cleanliness Training. The findings 
with regard to the establishment of bowel 
control are shown in Table 3. Significant 
differences are those marked with an 
asterisk. Training for bowel and bladder 
control was considered to be complete 
when the child was voluntarily able to 
inhibit defecation and urination and 
when he was able to state these needs to 
the mother. , 

Middle-class families begin training 


their children for bowel control earlier 
than do the lower-class families, although 
the middle-class children do not achieve 
control earlier than the low’er-dass chil- 
dren. Boys in both classes were found to 
be more difficult to train than girls. 

The findings with reference to the 
establishment of bladder control are 
shown in Table 4. Bladder training is 
•begun earlier in middle-class families 
than in lower-class families although con- 
trol is established at about the same time 
in children of both classes. Boys in both 
classes ■were found to be more difficult to 
’ train than girls. 

Age Expectations and Sex-roles. Sev- 
eral class differences in age-expectations 
and sex-roles were found. The main dif- 
ferences found were that children in 
middle-class families were expected to 
nccnmp responsibility in the home earlier 
th|n were the lower-class children. Chil- 
dren in the middle-class families are 
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TABLE 5 


Age When Cbxld Is to Begin Heepinc at Home 


Age 

1 middle class | 

Lower class 

Number 

Percent* 

Number 

Percent" 

No answer 

7 


1 


2-5 years* 

24 

S8.S 

18 . 

35.4 

6-8 years 

13 

31.7 

23 

45.0 

9-12 and over 

4 

9.8 

10 

19.6 

Total replying 

41 

100.0 

51 • 

100.0 


* IniBcates that difEeience Is significant. 

^ Percentages based only upon those reporting. 


TABLE 6 

Age at Which Giels Begin to Cook 


Age 

Middle class 

Lower class 

Number 

Percent" 

Number 

Percent" 

No girls in family 

7 


9 


No answer 

10 


3 


4-7 years 

7 

22.6 

1 

2.5 

8-12 years* 

24 

77.4 

39 

97.5 

Total replying 

31 

100.0 

40 

100.0 


* Indicates that difference is significant. 

* Percentages based only upon those reporting. 


expected to begin helping at home 
earlier than children in lower-class fam- 
ilies as shown in Tables 5 and 6; middle- 
class girls are expected to begin cooking* 
and sewing before the lower-class girls. 
Class differences were also found with 
regard to environmental exploration and 
control. The middle-class boys and girls 
were expected to be in the house earlier 
at night than the lower-class boys and 
girls. The lower-class boys and girls begin 
going to the movies alone earlier than 
the middle-class boys and girls, and 
many more of the lower-class boys and 
girls are paid for working than were the 
middle-class boys and girls. The schcwil- 
and work-expectations for middle-class 


children show that they are expected to 
prepare themselves for some profession. 

SUIIMAEY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The results of this investigation show 
that there are systematic social class dif- 
ferences with regard to the training of 
children in the crucial areas. The results 
also show that there are cultural differ- 
ences which can be suflSciently verified to 
prove that middle-class children and 
lower-class children live in well differ- 
entiated worlds. 

In the middle-class families there is 
more emphasis on the early achievement 
of learnings in the crucial areas, although 
the data show that even though the 
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training is begun earlier, it is not neces- 
sarily achieved any earlier. Middle-class 
children are probably subjected to more 
frustrations in the process of achieving 
these learnings and are probably more 
anxious as a result of these pressures than 
are the lower-class children. Lower-class 
families tend to be more permissive than 
the middle-class families in the training 
of their children in all areas. 

Children in the middle-class families 
are taught to assume responsibility early. 
Middle-class children are more carefully 
supervised in their activities than are the 
lower-class children. Middle-class chil- 
dren have many fewer unsupervised play 
activities and less free time than do the 
lower-class children. Middle-class life is 
in general more demanding with refer- 
ence to all learning areas. The children 
are taught to respond to the demands of 
the social group in which they live. The 
early assumption of responsibility on the 
part of the middle-class children was not 
what we had expected; we had antici- 
pated that lower-class parents would 
expect the early achievement for their 
children in assuming responsibility in the 


home. Apparently the middle-class chil- 
dren are taught this task by the parents 
relatively early while the lower-class 
children are not taught this task until 
the learning is relatively easy for them. 

Middle-class children are taught ways 
of living that will prepare them to be- 
come financially independent, to assume 
positions of responsibility in the home 
and community, and to become responsi- 
ble citizens of the culture in which they 
live. 

The lower-class children are reared in 
families in which life is less strictly 
organized, and fewer demands are made 
upon them. They probably do not meet 
as many frustrations as do the middle- 
class children. The demands of the social 
group in lower-class life are not as exact- 
ing as they are in middle-class life. 

From the standpoint of sociology, this 
investigation bears out the general 
theory that membership in a social class 
is an important influence on personality 
development and that there are numer- 
ous significant differences in social class 
groups with reference to child-rearing 
practices. 
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Prejudice 


THE MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL DISTANCE By 
Emory S. Bogardus 


By the social-dislancc recording method 
a total of 1,725 Americans (including the 
700 persons from whom personal experi- 
ences were secured) have given their 
racial reactions in forms which may be 
tabulated. This evidence comes from per- 
sons who are representative in many 
ways of the better class and thinking 
Americans, from Americans living in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States — the 
East, South, Middle West, and West, 
from both sexes, from different occupa- 
tions, from persons of different age.s, dif- 
ferent religions, different educational 
levels, and different racial descent. All, 
however, are native born, and represent 


in the main the younger middle class; 
they also are persons possessing a high- 
school or college education/ and hence 
speak for the more thoughtful and for- 
ward-looking members of American life 
rather than for narrow-minded, older, or 
conservative iVmericans. The aim has not 
been to make a survey of as large num- 
bers as possible but to penetrate as far 
beneath the surface as possible in a 
limited number of cases. 

As is true of Americans in general, the 
1.725 Americans are descended from 
many different races, but chiefly from 
northern Europeans. Table 1 gives racial- 
origin data. 


TABLE 1 

Racial Descent or 1,725 XA’m'E-BORN' .Vueeicans 


English 772 

German 328 

Irish 264 

Scotch 205 

Negro 202 

Jew 178 

French 96 

Italian 95 

Dutch 81 

Swedish 70 

Canadian 64 

Norwegian SI 

Welsh 39 

Spanish 38 

Japanese 18 


From Immigration and Rdte Attitudes (Boston: 
oI the author and the publisher. 


Chinese 14 

Mexican 13 

■Danish 11 

Armenian 9 

Russian 9 

Polish 7 

Czechoslovak 6 

Greek 6 

Magyar d 

Filipino 4 

Portuguese 3 

French-Canadian 3 

Hindu 3 

Indian (.\merican) 3 

Serbian 1 


C. Heath & Co., 1928). Reprinted by permissian 
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TABLE 2 

Reactions of 1,725 Americans to 40 Different Races in Percentages 


Race 


1 

Would 
admit 
to close 
kinship 
by 

marriage 

2 

Would 
admit 
to my 
dub as 
personal 
chums 

3 

Would 
admit 
to my 
street as 
neighbors 

4 

Would 
admit 
to em- 
ployment 
in my oc- 
cupation 

5 

Would 
admit 
to citi- 
zenship 
in my 
countr>- 

6 

Would 
admit 
as visi- 
tors only 
to my 
countrj- 

7 

Would 
exclude 
from my 
country 

'F.T^gligh 

Americans (native 

93.7 

96.7 

97.3 

95.4 

95.9 

• 1.7 

0 

white). . . . 


90.1 

92.4 

92.6 

92.4 

90.5 

1.2 

0 

Canadians . . . 


86.9 

93.4 

96.1 

95.6 

96.1 

1.7 

0.3 

Scotch .... 


78.1 

89.1 

91.3 

92.8 

93.3 

1.7 

0 

Scotch-Irish . . 


72.6 

81.7 

88 

89.4 

92 

16.7 

0.4 

Irish . . .* . . 


70 

83.4 

86.1 

89.8 

91.4 

4 

0.7 

French .... 


67.8 

85.4 

88.1 

90.4 

92.7 

3.8 

0.8 

Welsh .... 


60.8 

72.3 

80 

81.4 

86 

5.4 

0.3 

Germans . . . 


54.1 

67 

78.7 

82.6 

87.2 

6.7 

3.1 

F rench-Canadians 


49.7 

66.4 

76.4 

79.3 

87 

4.4 

0.8 

Swedes .... 


45.3 

62.1 

75.6 

78 

86.3 

5.4 

1 

Dutch .... 


44.2 

54.7 

• 73.2 

76.7 

86.1 

2.4 

0.3 

Norwegians . . 


41 

56 

65.1 

72 

80.3 

8 

0.3 

Danes .... 


35 

52.2 

65.5 

71.4 

80.1 

4.5 

0.9 

Spaniards . . . 


27.6 

49.8 

55.1 

58 

81.6 

84 

2 

Finns .... 


16.1 

27.4 

36.1 

50.5 

61.2 

12.8 

2,8 

Russians . . . 


15.8 

27.7 

31 

45.3 

56.1 

22.1 

8 

Italians .... 


15.4 

25.7 

34.7 

54.7 

71.3 

14.5 

4.8 

Portuguese . . . 


11 

22 

28.3 

47.8 

57.7 

19 

3.3 

Poles 


11 

11.6 

28.3 

44.3 

58.3 

19.7 

4.7 

Hungarians . . 


10.1 

17.5 

25.8 

43 

70.7 

20.3 

7 

Rumanians . . 


8.8 

19.3 

23.8 

38.3 

51.6 

22 

4.6 

Armenians . . . 


8.5 

14.8 

27.8 

.46.2 

58.1 

17.7 

5 

Czechoslovaks 


8.2 

16.4 

21.1 

36 

47.4 

26 

9.5 

Indians .... 


8.1 

27.7 

33.4 

54.3 

83 

7 7 

1.6 

Jews, German . . 


7.8 

22.1 

25.5 

39.8 

53.5 

25.3 

13.8 

Bulgarians . . . 



14.6 

46.4 

19.7 

43.1 

21.9 

7 

Jews, Russian . . 



18 

15.7 

30.1 

45.3 

22.7 

13.4 

Greeks .... 



17.7 

18 

35.2 

53.2 

25.3 

11.3 

Syrians .... 



13.8 

18 

31 

41.1 

21.4 

9 

Serbo-Croatians . 



10.4 

12 

10.3 

30.4 

18.6 

8 

Mexicans . . . 


■ 2.8 

11.5 

12.3 

77.1 

46.1 

30.8 

15,1 

Japanese . . . 


2.3 

12.1 

13 

27.3 

29.3 

38.8 

2.5 

Filipinos . . . 


1.6 

15.2 

19.5 

36.7 

52.1 

28.5 

5?3 

Negroes .... 


1.4 

9.1 

11.8 

38.7 

57.3 

17.6 

12.7 

Turks .... 


1.4 

mSm 

11.7 

19 

25.3 

41.8 

23.4 

Chinese .... 


1.1 


15.9 

27 

27.3 

45.2 

22.4 

Mulattoes . . . 


1.1 


10.6 

32 

47.4 

22.7 

16.8 

Korean .... 


1.1 


11.8 

20.1 

27.5 

34.3 

13.8 

Hindus .... 


1.1 

la 

13 

21.4 

23.7 

• 

47.1 

19.1 
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TABLE 3 


Reactions of 202 Native American Negroes and Muiattoes to 17 Races 

IN Percentages 


Race 

1 

Would 
admit 
to close 
kinship 
by 

marriage 

2 

Would 
admit 
to my 
club as 
personal 
chums 

3 

Would 

admit 

to my 
street as 
neighbors 

4 

Would 
admit 
to em- 
ployment 
in my oc- 
cupation 

5 

Would 
admit 
to citi- 
zenship 
in my 
country 

6 

Would 
admit 
as visi- 
tors only 
to my 
country 

7 

Would 
exclude 
from my 
country 

Negroes 

96 

94 

94 

90 

92 

8 

0 

Muiattoes .... 

52 

66 

70 

70 

70 

10 

2 

French 

32 

60 

80 

76 

72 

16 

2 

Spaniards .... 

26 

40 

56 

46 

64 

24 

8 

English 

16 

42 

72 

72 

76 

14 

0 

Canadians .... 

14 

42 

62 

64 

68 

22 ‘ 

2 

Mexicans .... 

8 

20 

20 

28 

28 

28 

8 

Americans (native 
white) .... 

6 

34 

66 

72 

74 

0 

0 

Hindus 

6 

12 

16 

20 

18 

40 

20 

Japanese .... 

6 

28 

30 

34 

40 

36 

8 

Germans .... 

4 

22 

42 * 

44 

34 

30 

10 

Italians 

4 

10 

20 

34 

34 

32 

8 

Chinese 

2 

16 

18 

28 

24 

44 

20 

Jews, Russian . . . 

2 

12 

18 

24 

30 

34 

10 

Greeks 

2 

12 

20 

• 24 

26 

38 

12 

Russians .... 

0 

8 

10 

16 

30 

34 

20 

Turks 

0 

6 

10 

16 

14 

38 

26 


These Americans have given their re- 
actions to forty different racial and lan- 
guage groups, including ‘‘Americans” 
themselves. Seven different ways of ex- 
pressing racial reactions were provided: 
namely, with reference (1) to marriage 
with a member of another race, (2) to 
having members of another race as chums 
in one’s social club, (3) as neighbors, 

(4) as members of the same occupation, 

(5) as fellow citizens, (6) to allowing such 
persons to enter one’s countr}’ as visitors 
only, and (7) to excluding them alto- 
gether. 

Table 2 presents the reactions of the 
1,725 Americans arranged in adescending 
order of favorable marriage reactions 
(column 1). According to these marriage 
reactions, the English are given first 
place (as in the racial-origin table. 


Table 1). Of the 1,725 Americans, 93.7 
jiercent record a willingness to marry 
members of the English race (not the 
best or the worst members, but members 
whom they consider representative or 
average). Only 1.1 percent would will- 
'ingly marry representative Chinese, 
muiattoes, Koreans, or Hindus, and 
hence the percentages for these are the 
lowest. 

Practically all the northern European 
races rate high in the sjTnpathetic atti- 
tudes of .Americans; for the latter, being 
largely of northern European ancestry, 
react in friendl}‘ ways tonnrd their own 
racial connections. In the large, blood 
relationships after all operate strongly 
in matters of racial undemtanding and 
good will. 

At the bottom of the columns, or ex- 
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TABLE 4 

Reactions or 178 Native-born Jews to 18 Races in Percentages 


Race 

1 

Would 
admit 
to close 
kinship 
by 

marriage 

2 

Would 
admit 
to my 
club as 
personal 
chums 

3 

Would 
admit 
to my 
street as 
neighbors 

4 

Would 
admit 
to em- 
ployment 
in my oc- 
cupation 

5 

Would 
admit 
to citi- 
zenship 
in my 
country 

6 

Would 
admit 
as visi- 
tors only 
to .my 
country 

7 

Would 
exclude 
from my 
country 

Jews, German . . . 

94.3 


97.1 

100 

98.5 

■ 1.4 

1.4 

Jews, Russian . . . 

84.3 


91.4 

95.7 

100 

0 

0 

English 

80 


98.5 

95.7 

98.5 

1.4 

0 

French 

54.3 


94.3 

98.5 

98.5 

■SB 

0 

Germans .... 

.52.8 


92.8 

100 

91.4 


0 

Irish 

34.8 

71.4 

87.1 

95.7 

95.4 


2.8 

Scotch 

34.3 

71.4 

88.5 

90 

92.8 


2.8 

Spaniards .... 

24.3 

SO 

64.3 

80 

91.4 

31.4 

1.4 

Armenians .... 

14.3 

38.6 

45.9 

64.3 

70 

10 

1.4 

Italians 

11.4 

45.9 

55.7 

72.8 

91.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Mexicans .... 

4.3 

24.3 

28.5 

44.3 

50 

15.9 

19.1 

Japanese .... 

2.8 

18.5 

21.4 

28.5 

32.8 

35.7 

28.5 

Turks 

2.8 

19.1 

• 27.1 

41.4 

58.5 

32.8 

14.3 

Greeks 

2.1 

27.1 

34.3 

55.7 

75.7 

8.5 

1.4 

Chinese 

1.4 

18.5 

21.4 

28.5 

32.8 

34.3 

32.8 

Hindus 

1.4 

14.3 

21.4 

30 

24.3 

41.3 

14.3 

Filipinos .... 

0 

2(f 

27.1 

41.4 

57.1 

17.1 

7.1 

Negroes 

0 

15.9 

27.1 

42.8 

72.8 

15.9 

10 


periencing the antipathetic attitudes of 
Americans, are the Asiatic and African 
races, with southern and eastern Euro- 
pean races next in order. Attitudes of 
racial superiority, particularly of Nordic 
superiority, often explain American an- 
tipathies. The important question arises:* 
^Vhy the extensive social distance be- 
tween Americans on one hand and 
Asiatics and Africans on the other? 

As indicated in Table 3, a case group 
of 202 native-born Negroes and mulat- 
toes of high-school and college education, 
chiefly from the southern states, natu- 
rally put Negroes and mulattoes at the 
top of their racial preferences. French 
and Spanish come next. Asiatic races are 
put on the lower preference levels, which 
is accounted for in part by the influence 
of the American cultural environment. 


The reactions in this particular are simi- 
lar to the reactions of white Ameri- 
cans. 

A trend indicated in- Table 4, show- 
ing the recorded reactions of a case group 
of 178 native-born American Jews, is the 
natural first preference for people of their 
own race. The second line of preference 
is for people of northern European de- 
scent. Adverse reactions to Asiatics are 
to be noted, although the antipathetic 
attitudes toward Turks is much less pro- 
nounced than among non-Jewish Ameri- 
cans. 

One influence of the culture contacts 
of the Jews, as distinguished from the 
influence of racial factors in the biologi- 
cal sense, is marked. It is possible to dis- 
cern the influence* of American culture 
patterns upon the Jews. By the applica- 
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tion of a refined statistical jiroccdure to 
the data now available, it might be pos- 
sible to measure the degree of Amcrican- 
uation not only of tire Jews but of many 
immigrant races. 

The summary of the whole matter may 
be concentrated in the one word, stains. 
Where a person feels that his status or 


the status of anything that he values is 
furthered by race connections, there 
racial good will is likely to be engendered. 
But where a irerson's status or the status 
of anything that he values is endangered 
by the members of some race, then race 
prejudice flares up and bums long after 
the “invasion” has ceased. 


2 . 

DEVELOPMENT OF ATTITUDE TOWARD NEGROES 

By Eugene L. Horowitz 


At present, approximately every tenth 
man in the United States is a Negro. 
Against one tenth of the total population 
of this country there e.xists todaj' an atti- 
tude which finds expression in social 
derogation, judicial discrimination, and 
severe circumscrii)tion of educational and 
industrial opportunities. Ample justifica- 
tion for the study of the attitude toward 
the Negro in the United States may be 
found in the consequence of it.s function- 
ing, as uell as in the needs of a scientific 
social psychology. Our problem, specifi- 
cally stated, was to sliuly systanaiically in 
an objective fashion the development in 
white children of ullHudcs toward Negroes. 

Current theories accounting for race 
prejudice are phrased chiefly in terms of 
se.xual factors, in terms of the historical 
derivation of the Negro’s present status, 
and in terms of the present economic 
organization of society. .\Ltempts at con- 
trol, in view of these theories, were made 
by testing boys only, with boys’ mate- 
rials; testing quite young children; test- 
ing groups from different social and 
economic levels. Three tcst.s were de- 
veloped and applied to several hundred 
boys in New York City, in an all-\t'hite 
school (with a retest after six months) 
and in one grade in a mixed school, and 


in a small group of communist children; 
in urban Tennessee; and in urban and: 
rural Georgia. The data were analyzed 
so as to shed light on the process of the 
development of race prejudice as well as 
to compare tlie effects of the factors 
operatn-e in the various groups tested on 
the degree of prejudice. 

The Tests 

Our plan was to test the attitude of 
white boys — kindergarten through the 
eighth grade, in New York and in the 
South— U'ward Negro boys. 

The objective means employed in this 
study were three tests specially devised 
and standardized for the investigation. 
iVll three tests involved the presentation 
of pictorial material to childremand the 
'recording of responses to the standard- 
ized situations. 

Two kinds of materials were used for 
the three tests. The two tests which will 
here be called the “Ranks” and the 
“Show Me” tests utilized the same page 
of children’s faces. Photographs of posed 
social situations served for the “Social 
Situations” test. 

The page of faces used for the Ranks 
and the Show Me tests was a half-tone 
cut, which presented twelve boys’ faces, 


From Archives of Psychotogy, 1936, No. 194. Edited by the author, and reprinted with the permis- 
sion o£ the American Psychological Association, Inc., publishers. 
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three rows of four faces in a row. Directly 
underneath each face was an identifying 
letter, from A to L. 

From a photographic canvass of sev- 
eral settlement houses in New York City, 
a large number of faces was collected. 
These were then judged for racial typi- 
cality and general pleasantness by four 
white people, adults, who had had wdde 
contact with the Negro race. The same 
judges rated a group of white faces which 
had been collected during the same sur- 
vey for equivalent qualities. Without 
statistical elaboration, four white faces 
and eight Negro faces were selected on 
the basis of the judgments, twelve faces 
which were deemed to be racially typical 
and pleasant by the adults who did the 
rating. The faces do not represent ade- 
quately the varieties which are to be 
found in both groups; it was sufficient for 
the purposes of the study that the racial 
character of each face be unequivocal.. 

The task involved in the Ranks test 
was ranking the faces in the order in 
which they were liked — “Pick out the 
one you like best, next best, next best,” 
and so on until they were all ranked. 

For the Show Me test, the children 
selected companions for a variety of 
imagined situations. On each occasion, 
no limit was placed on the selections; as 
many boys could be chosen as the child 
might want; and on successive occasions, 
the same or different boys might be 
selected. For this test the situations 
were: 

1. Show me all those that you want to 
sit next to you on a streetcar. 

2. Show me aU those that you want to 
be in your class at school. 

3. Show me aU those that you would 
play ball with. 

4. Show me all those that you want to 
come to your party. 

5. Show me all those that you want to 
be in your gang. 

6. Show me all those that you want to 
go home with you for lunch. 

7. Show me all those that you want,to 
sit next to in the movies. 


8. Show me aU those that you would go 
swimming with. 

9. Show me aU those that you’d like to 
have for a cousin. 

10. Show me aU those that you want to 
be captain of the ball team. 

11. Show me aU those that you want to 
live next door to you. 

12. Show me aU those that you like. 

Scoring the Ranks test 'was by sum- 
ming the ranks assigned the four white 
faces. If these faces were ranked 1, 2, 3, 4, 
the score was 1 -f- 2 3 -1- 4 = 10; if 

they were ranked 1, 2, 5, 9, the score was 
17. The lower the score, the greater the 
preference for the white faces. The pos- 
sible range was from 10 to 42. If the 
ranking had been done by chance, the 
score might be e.xpected to be 26. Devia- 
tion from the chance e.\pectancy may be 
taken as indicative of the operation of a 
bias. 

Scoring the Show Me test was by find- 
ing the relative frequency with which the 
white faces were selected for aU activities, 
expressed as a percent. The number of 
companions selected for all twelve items 
of the test w’as determined, then the 
number of those selections which were of 
the white boys (maximum, of course, 48) ; 
the frequency of the white choices was 
then computed as a percent of the total 
number of selections. Since of twelve 
faces, four were white, if the selections 
of companions were made on a chance 
basis, the score might be expected to be 
33^ percent. Deviation from the chance 
expectancy may be taken as indicative 
of the operation of a bias. 

On these two tests, the interpretation 
of the scores is this: on the Ranks test 
scores below 26 show preference for white 
as compared with Negroes (the smaller 
the score, the greater the preference); 
on the Show Me test, scores above 
33-5- percent show prejudice for white as 
compared with Negroes (the higher the 
score, the greater the prejudice against 
Negroes). 

The third test used, the Social Situa- 
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tions test, in its original form consisted 
of a set of thirty photographic prints, 
later increased by nine. The purpose of 
the test was to discover whether children 
would reject participation in an activity 
because of the inclusion of a Negro. 
Fifteen posed situations were photo- 
graphed twice, once posed by four white 
boys, and once again, without other 
change, substituting a Negro lad for one 
of the original group. The thirty photo- 
graphs were then arranged in an order 
such that in eight of the fifteen situations 
the mixed group preceded the all-white 
group; while for the remaining seven, it 
followed. The general order was such 
that the situations appeared in random 
order, paired photographs being widely 
separated, in general. 

The situations photographed might be 
briefly characterized: marbles, choosing 
sides for baseball, hand-wrestling, sitting 
around weary outdoors, lavatory, work- 
shop, playing piano, radio, checkers, 
museum, library, school, in ice cream 
parlor, at home eating dinner. The task 
for the child on this test was to look at 
each picture, separately, each in its turn, 
and report whether or not he wanted 
“to join in with them and do what 
they’re doing along with them.” The 
children had the option of saying “Yes,” 
“No,” or registering an indeterminate 
attitude. This test was scored by assign- 
ing points on the basis of desire to par- 
ticipate: each “Yes” was awarded three 
points, the “?” two points, and the 
“No" one point. Summation was then 
made of the score for desire to participate 
in the fifteen all-white situations, and 
separately for the fifteen situations which 
included the one colored boy. The nu- 
merical differences between the summa- 
tions so derived were taken to represent 
prejudice scores. For the fifteen situa- 
tions, the difference between the all- 
white groups and those with one colored 
boy might range from zero to plus or 
minus thirty, dependfng on degree and 
nature of prejudice. If the responses of 


the children were without bias, the 
prejudice score would be, of course, zero; 
the children would respond, in general, 
on the basis of the activities so that vari- 
ations introduced in composition of the 
groups would not matter. 

The three tests thus give three meas- 
ures, each permitting a response by the 
test subjects which would or would not 
show the operation of a bias, a direct 
index of response on the basis of the 
racial characters of the test-situations. 
“Experimental controls” were intro- 
duced into the tests to permit reading 
ofi a “prejudice” score. 

Resui-ts 

The interest in this study was chiefly 
in the development of social attitudes. 
Group differences in school grade were 
taken to correspond to group differences 
in age. The analysis of the test scores, 
frhm the point of view of genetic develop- 
ment, was made by fitting regression 
lines by a least-squares fit to the original 
scores and testing the coefiicients for 
significance. The equations describe the 
curves formed by the test scores when 
studied from the point of view of regres- 
sion of prejudice on age (grade). The 
adequacy of the equations is indicated 
by the standard errors of the coefiicients 
(Sa, Sb, etc.). This form of analysis per- 
mits a precise mathematical test of the 
goodness of the fit of the derived curves. 
Table 1 presents this analysis. [A “first 
order” equation of the general form 
y = a + bx represents a straight line. A 
“second order” equation of the general 
form y = a bx + represents a neg- 
atively accelerated curve. In Table 1, y 
is the symbol for the individual’s test 
score; a is the symbol for the constant 
which describes the general score level of 
the curve; b is the essential slope or angle 
of the curve; e is the coefficient which, 
when significant, defines. the tendency 
of the curve to “flatten out,” x repre- 
sents the individual’s school grade and 
£ is the mean grade position of the entire 
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TABLE 1 

Regression Equations tor the Three Tests 

y = score x = 4.078 
* = grade « = degrees of freedom 


First order y — a + bix — x) 


Test 

a 

b 

B 

Sb 

b/sb 

n 

Ranks 

14.9 

.04 

.9SS 

.12 

.33 

470 

Show Me 

6S.0 

2.27 

.953 

.39 

5.8 

470 

Social Situations 

1.303 

.300 

.215 

.088 • 

3.42 

470 


Second order y = a + b(x — i) + c(x — 


Test 

a 

D 

B 

B 

Sb 

H 

b/sb 

c/Sc 

n 

Show Me . . . 

69.65 

1.89 

-.78 

1.39 

.39 

B 

4.8 

4.6 

469 

Social Situations 

1.28 

.30 

.004 

.318 

.090 


3.33 

.10 

469 


sample (4.078). Thus the expression 
{x — x) stands for the child’s grade posi- 
tion as a deviation from the mean; n 
represents the degrees of freedom, de- 
rived from the number of cases and the 
form of analysis; j is the standard error 
for the coefficient in the equation indi- 
cated in its subscript. A coefficient 
divided by its standard error (e.g., b/s^ 
is a “critical ratio” which provides the 
basis for an estimate of the probability 
of finding a like-sized coefficient “by 
chance.” Where h (roughly, the slope 
coefficient) is more than three times its 
standard error (jj) we can assume the 
curve meets the customary requirements' 
of statistical tests of significance and the 
regression equation represents a curve 
with a “significant” slope; where the 
coefficient is relatively small in the light 
of its standard error, we can have little 
confidence in its significance (thus, in 
Table 1, the second order equation for 
the Social Situations test shows a reliable 
slope, b/sb = 3.33, and an unreliable 
“flattening,” c/so = 0.10; while the 
Show Me test has both a reliable slope, 
b/sb = 4.8, and a reliable flatteniag, 
c/so = 4.6).] 


These equations demonstrate that the 
Ranks test scores yield a growth curve 
which can best be described as a straight 
line with no reliable slope. The Show Me 
test scores yield a negatively accelerated 
curve. The scores of the Social Situations 
test conform to a curve which is a 
straight line with a reliable positive slope. 

Investigating the difference in the 
shapes of the curves, regression lines 
were fitted to the reduced score differ- 
ences among the curves. The various co- 
efficients were found to be reliable, as 
Table 2 presents, indicating that there 
were reliable differences in the shapes of 
the curves. 

Differences in percentage representing 
the number of children showing prejudice 
on comparable items confirms the sug- 
gestion from the curve analysis that there 
is a real difference between the tests. 
Ranking faces in the order that you like 
them is a task in which there is greater 
proneness to display prejudice than one 
in which children are asked to show all 
those that they like. Also, there is more 
proneness to display prejudices in select- 
ing playmates for an activity than in ex- 
pressing a desire to refrain from partici- 
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Regression Equations Fitted to Reduced Score Dieeerences 
AMONG THE CURVES 

y = difference x = 4.078 
* = grade n = degrees of freedom 

First order 


Difference 

a 

b 

Sa 

Sh 

a/Sa 

b/si 

n 

ShowMe-Ranks . . 



.0415 


.0130 

6.259 

469 

Soc. Sit.-Ranks . . 





.0140 

2.389 

469 

Show Me-Soc. Sit. . 

1 

.00066 



B 

.0100 

1.884 

469 


Second order 


Difference 

a 

b 

C 

i 


B 

a/sa 

ShowMe-Ranks . . 

.1398 


-.0232 

.0609 

.0172 

.0075 

2.296 

Soc. Sit.-Ranks . . 

-.0943 


.0156 

.0851 


.0105 

1.108 

Show Me-Soc. Sit. . 

.2289 

B 

-.0390 

.0965 

.0272 

.0119 

2.372 


Difference {cmilinued) 

b/sk 

c/Sc 

n 

Show Me-Ranks 

5.535 

3.093 

468 

Soc. Sit.-Ranks 

2.650 

1.486 

468 

Show Me-Soc. Sit 

1.176 

3.281 

468 


TABLE 3 


First Order Regression Equations Fitted to the *-eunction Equtvaients 
OF Coefficients of Intercorrelation 

y = z * = grade x — 4.0701 


Tests correlated 

a 

b 

■» 


Sb 

a/Sa 

b/si 

n 

Ranks and Show Me . . . 

.7036 

.0475 


B 

21.58 

3.545 

7 

Ranks and Soc. Sit. . . . 

.15.34 

.0321 


mSm 

3.222 

1.645 

7 

Show Me and Soc. Sit. . . 

.2320 

.0482 

.0378 

B 

6.137 

3.112 

7 


pating in an activity because of the 
participation of unwanted individuals. 

These and other analyses tend to lend 
credence to the view that the tests are 
intrinsically different, though they all 
are designed to measure attitudes of chil- 
dren toward Negroes.oThe interpretation 
of these differences is discussed below. 


With the differences between the tests 
demonstrated, the next consideration is 
of the intercorrelations of the tests. 
These correlation coefficients were tested 
for trend by fitting regression lines to 
their z-function equivalents and testing 
the coefficients of the regression lines for 
reliability. This is presented in Table 3. 
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School Grades 


Fig. 1. Prejudice in different groups. 
Graphic comparison of performance on the 
Show Me test. Curve for New York City 
groups is smoothed, from regression equa- 
tion. 

In the table the a/sa column indicates 
that the tests are all reliably intercorre- 
lated. From the b/si, column we see that 
two of the three curves have a reliable 
slope, while in the third case, the tend- 
ency for the correlation to increase is not 
reliable. It is felt that this evidence war- 
rants the generalization that though the 
tests are different, they tend to increase 
in intercorrelations with increase in the 
ages of the individuals studied. 

Presentation of the results of the test- 
ing in the various groups sampled is of 
interest, primarily, for the sake of per- 
mitting comparisons. To facilitate such 
comparison, the performance on the 
Show Me test is presented graphically in 
Figure 1. The comparative aspects of 
this test are representative of the per- 
formance on the other tests. 

The children in the New York group 
showed no less prejudice as measured by 
the tests than did the children in the 
South. Comparison of the three South- 
ern groups showed no differences amqng 
them, in spite of differences in mode of 


living represented by sampling rural am 
urban communities. White boys in 2 
mixed school showed as much prejudice 
as did white boys elsewhere. The colorec 
boys in the mixed school showed a pref 
erence for white faces reliably less thar 
did their white classmates (Show Me 
t = 2.93), yet their mean score was sig 
nificantly above the “chance” scon 
(Show Me, t = 2.45). THe children o 
communists showed no particular preju 
dice against the Negroes; if anything 
there seems to be a slight preference for 
rather than prejudice against. 

It might be well to conclude this sec- 
tion, presenting the results of a compli 
cated testing program, with a few word; 
about the subjects. In the interests 
of “representative sampling,” whenevei 
possible, all the boys of the desired grade 
level were taken. Whenever not possible 
care was taken that all the boys in the 
chosen classes were tested, and furthei 
care was taken that the classes tested 
were selected as being representative 
rather than especially good or bad. The 
only nonschool group tested, the com- 
munist children, were selected by arrang- 
ing, in a cooperative dwelling in New 
York City run under communist aus- 
pices, to test children attending a reg- 
ular meeting of a representative cluV 
conducted as part of the cultural pro 
gram of the establishment. On the desig- 
nated night, all boys attending the meet- 
ing were tested. Assurances were receiver 
that the attendance was representative. 

The New York City children, ranging 
from kindergarten through the eightl 
grade, have been treated as a uni’ 
throughout but actually they came Iron 
two schools. One school was tested fron 
kindergarten through the 6B grade (iti 
highest grade) with the thoroughnesi 
just described as being generally sought 
Another school, located nearby, to whicl 
many of the children went after complet 
ing the sixth grade work, was used t( 
increase the age range of the subjects 
Samples were drawn from the 6B, 7B 
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and 8B grades. Comparison was made of 
the means and sigmas of the distributions 
of the 6B samples from the two schools; 
their agreement was such as to justify 
combining the groups and served as basis 
for adding the 7B and 8B grades and 
treating the entire range as a whole in 
the subsequent analyses. The intensive 
analysis of the developmental trends dis- 
cussed in the first part of this section was 
undertaken with data supplied by these 
children. 

Development of an Attitode 

Previous sections have demonstrated 
our inability to present an equation rep- 
resenting the ultimate growth curve of 
an attitude. For the three tests devel- 
oped, three different curves have been 
traced: the Ranks test, a straight line 
with an unreliable slope; the Show Me 
test, a negatively accelerated curve; and 
the Social Situations test, a straight line 
with a reliable slope. 

First, the question of a generalized 
growth curve may be considered. The 
data presented need not be considered as 
conflicting with the applicability of the 
concept of the S-shaped curve as the 
generalized description of growth, so 
fruitfully developed in other fields of psy- 
chology as well as in cognate sciences. 
The three curves derived in this study 
may merely represent segments from dif- 
ferent parts of three S-shaped curves. 
The tests may be representative of dif- 
ferent aspects of the attitude under con- 
sideration, each aspect having a different 
parameter descriptive of its development. 

The demonstrated increase in inter- 
correlations of the tests represents the 
approach to the adult condition in which 
the growth of the several aspects has 
achieved completion. The higher inter- 
correlation between the Ranks and the 
Show Me tests than between either of 
these tests and the Social Situation test 
mav be due largely to the identity of 
stimulus materials and the similarity of 



Fig. 2. Theoretical growth curves of atti- 
tude. 

the type of response elicited, but may be 
partially accounted for by the relative 
maturity of the aspects tested (see 
Fig. 2). 

Two hypotheses for the interpretation 
of the “aspects” may be considered: the 
“aspects” may represent aspects of the 
testing situations, the attitude being a 
unitary phenomenon; the “aspects” 
may represent aspects of the responding 
organism, different response modalities 
bting elicited by the different tests with 
increased development of the organism 
resulting in increased integration. It 
must be remembered that the test per- 
formance is a psychological function and 
the demonstration of differences betw'een 
the tests means demonstration of psy- 
chologically different functions. That the 
tests are reliably, though not highly, in- 
tercorrelated, demonstrates that the 
functions are psychologically related, 
though not very closely. The two h 3 poth- 
eses attempting to account for the differ- 
^ences in psychological function both re- 
late to the whole testing situation on each 
test. There is no attempt made to ab- 
stract either the test or the child from 
the reality of the responding-in-the-test- 
situation. 

It seems likely that adequate descrip- 
tion of attitudinal responses must involve 
consideration of- both hypotheses. The 
concept of threshold of response seems 
particularly helpful in considering the 
differences here discussed; but the in- 
volvement of different response modes 
seems no less important. Differences in 
developmental trends of responses to dif- 
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ferent groups of questions reported by 
Minard,^ where the general threshold of 
the test situation involved response of a 
verbal sort on a questionnaire, seem best 
accounted for chiefly through different 
combinations of modalities involved. 
The gross differences reported by La- 
Piere^ between verbal and overt be- 
havior with reference to racial attitudes 
and reactions of hotel keepers and res- 
taurateurs (who accepted Chinese 
guests, but on a questionnaire said they 
would not) involve consideration of the 
differences in threshold of response, as 
well as the response modalities, required 
for display of prejudice on a question- 
naire and overtly in' a business situation.® 

For the specific description of the proc- 
ess of development of attitudes toward 
Negroes, it is suggested that attractive- 
ness of Negroes, individually and collec- 
tively, is reduced in the course of time 
below the various thresholds involved 
for inclusion in life’s routine. This dimi- 
nution probably occurs in almost all ac- 
tivities of the individuals of the popula- 
tion considered; the various response 
modalities are ultimately all conditioned 
to approximately similar degrees of prej- 
udice and the result is a relatively inte- 
grated attitude. 

Attitudes towards Negroes 

This suggested description of the de- 
velopment of an attitude involves a 
continuous process; with reference to 
attitude toward Negroes, a diminution 
of the attractiveness of those considered 
Negroes. Precisely at what age such dim- 
inution begins cannot be ascertained 
from the data at hand. It is apparent, 
however, that the development of preju- 
dice against Negroes begins very, very 
early in the life of the ordinary child. 


Most of the boys of the “younger” 
kindergarten, boys barely over five years 
of age, demonstrated a preference for the 
whites on the Ranks test, the most sensi- 
tive of the three tests to small amounts 
of prejudice. Some few attempts at test- 
ing special cases at three and four years 
of age elicited such comments as (from a 
three-year-old) “ I don’t like black boys,” 
and (from a four-year-old) “I don’t like 
colored boys.” 

Beginning very early in life, the atti- 
tude develops gradually. The growth 
curves, as far as they are plotted, show 
no sharp breaks, such as might be ex- 
pected if the attitude depended on the 
sudden maturation of some physiological 
aspect of the organism. The suggested 
theory of the course of development does 
not preclude unevenness in the process. 
In individual cases or in some communi- 
ties, events may be such that for a given 
time the process is greatly accelerated. 
For none of the groups tested was there 
any indication of other than a gradual 
growth (for some groups the data were 
insufficient to give any index). The 
specific evidence of the correlation coeffi- 
cients computed from a pairing of origi- 
nal scores and a six-month retest on the 
several grades in the New York City 
school where such retest was conducted 
demonstrates more of a constancy of 
attitude, relative to other members of the 
grade, than would be expected if the de- 
velopment were other than gradual as 
an individual as well as a group phenom- 
enon. Not only were group averages go- 
ing up regularly, but relative position of 
children within groups was being main- 
tained. 

Beginning early and developing grad- 
ually, attitudes are derived from diffuse 
sources, being the result of the interplay 


1 R. D. Minard, “Race Attitudes of 'Iowa Childreii,” Univ. of Iowa Stud.: Stud, in Character, 1931, 
IV, No. 2, pp. 101. 

® R. T. LaPiere, “Attitudes vs. Actions,” Social Forces, 1934, XIII, 230-237. 

® There are other considerations which may be raised concerning LaPi^’s findings, e.g., had the 
questionnaire gone into more explicit verbal description of the scene, there might have been somewhat 
closer agreement between the expression and the act. 
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of many diverse environmental factors. 
The lack of importance of specific experi- 
ences in the formation of attitudes is 
amply illustrated by the lack of differ- 
ence in amount of prejudice displayed by 
groups with such varied contacts with 
Negroes as were tested; (1) with prac- 
tically no personal contacts except for 
some few children in whose home there 
were occasional Negro cleaning women; 

(2) with school contact with one popular 
Negro lad for about four months; 

(3) with the great deal of contact implicit 
in attendance at a mixed school in New 
York City. No differences were found 
between children in New York and chil- 
dren in the supposedly very different 
South from which samples were drawn. 
No differences were found between the 
samples from urban and rural Georgia. 

Yet that the prejudices are derived 
from social sources rather than tlirough 
biologically transmitted traits is rather 
clearly demonstrated by consideration of 
the results from the communist sample. 
Most of the white children in the vari- 
ous comparable samples showed a very 
marked preference for white as compared 
with Negro boys. The Negro lads tested 
showed a slight preference for whites, 
whereas the averages for the communist 
children hovered about the chance line. 
The unfavorably prejudiced attitude 
is attributed to environmental forces, 
not to specific experience with Negroes, 
but to such social forces as apply with 
about equal pressure to children North 
and South, to children with little contact 
with Negroes and to those with much 
contact, to children in prosperous urban 
Georgia and to children in impoverished 
rural Georgia — social forces which ex- 
tend to the Negro community and de- 
velop even there a preference for white 
as compared with colored lads, social 
forces which do not, however, penetrate, 
or are negated by, the training given to 
the communist-trained children. 

The attitude derived from diverse 
sources is expressed diversely. Appar- 


ently the prejudiced attitude is displayed 
toward any Negro identified as such, in- 
dependent of specific details. Exceptions, 
of course, might be such identifications 
as would remove the individual from the 
general category of Negro to some spe- 
cific other category, such as “Joe.” The 
attitude expressed toward this diversity 
of stimuli is not expressed in specific 
activities alone. Children displayed prej- 
udice in imagined activities in which they 
were too young to participate in reality. 
Rural children responded in fashion simi- 
lar to their urban cousins in situations 
which could exist for them only in the 
realm of unreality. Among the youngest 
children, a general set to accept or reject 
is of importance even when comprehen- 
sion of individual questions is lacking. 
Very young children, at the close of in- 
dividual examinations, were not infre- 
quently asked, as if a postscript to the 
Show Me test, to indicate those that 
“jabberwocky goldfish” and those 
youngsters that had been excluding the 
Negro boys from their selections would 
generally once again choose the whites. 

In apparent contrast to this diffuse 
expression of prejudice independent of 
the specific activity, is the specificity of 
the responses dependent upon the general 
nature of the situation discussed in the 
preceding chapter when the difference 
between the tests was analyzed. Preju- 
dice may be displayed diffusely through 
the different activities included in one 
tj-pe of situation and very specifically 
or perhaps not at all in another type of 
situation. In the course of time, as the 
increasing intercorrelations of the tests 
demonstrate, the expression of the atti- 
tude becomes more and more integrated 
internally, and, as may be generally ob- 
served, more and more integrated into 
the general community pattern of rela- 
tions. 

In summary, within the limitations 
imposed by the population sampled, atti- 
tudes toward Negroes are equally un- 
friendly among children of varied back- 
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grounds. The prejudice begins very early 
in the life span, develops gradually, is 
not innate but is formed by the continued 
impact of widespread social forces, is ex- 
pressed diffusely, and in the early stages 
may appear as lacking the integration 
which it gradually achieves. The social 
forces may nevertheless be controlled and 
an impartial attitude developed. 

Conclusion 

Validity in tests of personality, the de- 
gree to which a measurement describes 
what it is supposed to describe, is fre- 
quently mentioned, occasionally dis- 
cussed, and rarely demonstrated to be 
high. Yet once a standardized measure is 
found to have adequate reliability for 
discussion, the naming of the measure 
raises the question of validity. Judg- 
ments by e.xperts directly on the material 
or submission to objective test on criteria 
satisfactory to experts is the customary 
procedure for demonstrating validity. 
Since it is essential that experts agree on 
what they designate by commonly used 
terms, this is a satisfactory arrangement. 
The problem of demonstrating validity 
statistically in a field in which there are 
no recognized experts is indeed a difficult 
one, especially when people who might 
be expected to render judgment based on 
accurate observation disagree on major 
points. 

In justification of naming the test re- 
sponses in the present study “measure 
of attitude toward Negroes,” the original 
precautions in test construction may be 
referred to. In addition, some incidental 
comments by test subjects, unsystem- 
atically recorded during the administra- 
tion of individual examinations, are pre- 
sented: 

Selma, aged four years, was tested in- 
formally with the Ranks test. The four 
white boys were ranked 1, 2, 3, 4. Selma 
then halted. 

Examiner: “Now which one do you 
like best?” 

Seltna: “I don’t like colored boys.” 


Examiner: “Which are the colored 
boys?” 

And Selma unerringly indicated the 
eight faces she had systematically ex- 
cluded in the Show Me test preceding. 

A Southern seven-year-old, when 
asked to show “all those that you would 
go swimming with,” hesitated, then 
spoke up: “Where I go swimming I 
don’t think they allow colored people, 
... oh yes, they do, on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, for about two hours in the 
, afternoon. But supposing they could go 
with me, I’d want him and him and 
him.” 

Another Southerner, eight years old, 
at the beginning of the Ranks test, point- 
ing to one of the Negro pictures, said, “I 
like that one best; he’s just like our 
chauffeur’s boy.” 

That the responses of children were 
realistic may be seen in such comments 
as: 

(Show Me — go home for lunch) “None 
of them. My mother would like to 
have them come for lunch, but we 
don’t have enough to eat for our- 
selves.” 

(Show Me — come to your party) 
“ Come all the way to A ? ” 

(Show Me — ^live next door to you) “All 
of them. I’m the super’s boy. . . . 
My father’s the superintendent 
where we live.” 

(Show Me — live next door to you) 
“They can’t. There is no room. 
There’s just a lot on one side and 
somebody lives on the other.” 

(Show Me — captain of the ball team) 
“Can I pick more than one?” 

(Social Situations test: school) 

“What’re they doing? Arithmetic, 
no, I don’t want to join in.” 

(Social Situations test: eating) 

“What’s that? Roast beef? Yes, I 
want to join in.” 

Since in the original construction of 
the test only those pictures were used 
which were chosen- by people of experi- 
ence as “racially characteristic” and 
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ambiguous cases were discarded, and the 
scoring scheme was based entirely on 
the principle of comparative response to 
white and colored faces on scenes of all 
white or mixed groups, and since the 
children’s comments were such as to 
indicate they were recognizing the racial 
aspect of the test and responding realis- 
tically, it is felt that the use of the term 
“measures of attitude toward Negroes” 
is justified; in other words, that the tests 
are valid. 

Summary 

1. An attempt was made to study 
the development of attitudes toward 
Negroes. 

2. Three tests were developed which 
made possible objective recording of 
attitudes. 

3. The tests were administered to 
boys from kindergarten through the 
eighth grade in various types of com- 
munities, a retest after six months being 
conducted in some samples in New York 
City. 

4. An intensive statistical analysis 
was made of the data collected from New 
York City samples. 

5. Analysis of the data for trends re- 
vealed that each test had a characteristic 
form of growth curve for the period in- 
vestigated. 

6. The tests, though each was con- 
sidered valid, were demonstrated to differ 
significantly, from the point of view of 
growth, in the results yielded. 

7. The intercorrelations among the 
tests increased with advance in age. 

8. Boys were tested in urban Ten- 
nessee, urban Georgia and rural Georgia, 
and in comparing these groups with each 
other, no differences were discernible. 

9. The Southern groups tested 


showed no more prejudice than that 
showed by the children in New York City. 

10. A small group of white boys in a 
mixed school in New York City showed 
about as much prejudice as did the boys 
in the all-white schools. 

11. The Negro boys in the mixed 
school gave evidence of having accepted, 
in part, the standards of the white 
(■majority) group. 

12. A small group of communist chil- 
dren tested in New York City showed 
no apparent prejudice against the Negro. 

13. The results from the testing pro- 
gram are discussed with reference to the 
process of development of an attitude 
and with reference to attitudes toward 
Negroes. 

Underneath the disguise of statistical 
manipulation, an effort has been made 
to present data of significance to students 
of interracial attitudes and to students 
6f personality. Concerning none of the 
many issues dealt with has the present 
investigator felt the material presented 
is conclusive. The interpretations pre- 
sented are but tentatively offered in the 
hope that they may not be entirely de- 
void of value. 

In the course of this presentation, it 
has been found necessary to contradict 
many of the oft-repeated cliches current 
in the discussions of the race problem. 
Young children were found to be not de- 
void of prejudice; contact with a “nice” 
Negro is not a universal panacea; living 
as neighbors, going to a common school, 
were found to be insufficient; Northern 
children were found to differ very, very 
slightly from Southern children. It seems 
that attitudes toward Negroes are now 
chiefly determined not by contact with 
Negroes, but by contact with the preva- 
lent attitude toward Negroes. 
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FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH ATTITUDES TOWARD 
JEWS By Angus A. Campbell 


“My own opinion is that the Jew is 
going to become a very serious problem 
with us in a Jew years. In fact they are 
already. I am not the only one thinking that. 
Many people I have talked with think that 
way. You hear it rumored that the Jews 
will get control here after the war just as 
they did in Germany after the first World 
War. I know they control a lot of things 
here already and some day things will come 
to a head. I have thought a lot about it and 
I don't know what can be done. We can't 
treat them differently under the law and so 
what are we going to do7 I don't know what 
the end will be but I foresee that we are going 
to have serious trouble here." 

How many Americans share the ap* 
prehension of this small businessman in 
eastern Pennsylvania? How widely has 
the democratic doctrine of equal rights 
“under the law” begun to be questioned? 
What factors in the personal situation 
of non- Jews give rise to aggressive atti- 
tudes toward Jews? What criticisms do 
non- Jews make of Jews? 

In order to obtain information on these 
and other questions, a nation-wide 
sample survey was undertaken in Sep- 
tember, 1942. Three hundred and sixteen 
white, non-Jewish Americans were inter- 
viewed in their homes by highly trained 
interviewers using the techniques of open 
interviewing. These 316 respondents were 


carefully selected by methods of random 
sampling so that, taken together, they 
would represent the white, non-Jewish, 
adult population. The sampling error of 
such a small sample is of course large 
and the percentages cited- in this report 
should be regarded as only approxi- 
mate. 

Thirty-four additional interviews were 
obtained among former subscribers to 
certain dissident magazines whose circu- 
lation had been suppressed in the interest 
of national defense shortly before this 
study was undertaken. These respond- 
ents were selected at random from two 
metropolitan areas but their number is so 
small that they are not given detailed 
statistical consideration in this report. 

I. The National Sample 

How People Feel toward Jews. There 
are very great differences in the attitudes 
toward Jews expressed by non-Jewish 
Americans, ranging from apparent affec- 
tion for the whole group to generalized, 
unvarnished hostility. This range of 
attitude can be divided rather naturally 
into five points on a scale. Descriptions 
of these categories and the distribution of 
the sample are given in Table 1. 

When the 316 respondents are classi- 
fied on this scale approximately one fifth 
fall into the two hostile categories (points 


TABLE 1 

Attitudes toward Jews 

Percent 

1. Express liking for Jews as a group; pro-Jewish 11 

2. Show no anti-Semitism; make no criticism of Jews or of “Jewrish” characteristics . SO 

3. Express mild dislike of “Jewish” characteristics 21 

4. Dislike Jews, tend to avoid close personal contact; against discrimination except 

for specified social restrictions 13 

5. Show active hostility toward Jews; apETOve aggressive measures <igainst Jews . . 5 

100 
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TABLE 2 

Specific Criticisms Made of Jews 

In relation to the war effort; “They’re not doing their share.” “ They’re draft dodgers.” H 
In relation to the political field: “The Jews caused the war; they got us into it.” “The 
Jews are running Washington.” “They are trying to take over the government.” . 5 

In relation to the economic field; “The Jews are too wealthy.” “They don’t treat you 
fairly when you buy from them.” “They aU grab as much money as they can.” 
“They don’t treat their workers right.” “The Jews are running Wall Street.” 


“They’re taking over business, pushing the Gentiles out.” 30 

In relation to'personal characteristics: “They’re dirty, pushy, greedy.” “They stick 
together too much. You don’t see them joining in our activities.” “Their religion 

teaches them.bad ways.” “They think they’re too superior.” 30 

No criticism made 55 


“ This table totals to more than 100 percent since some respondents made more than one type 
of criticism. 


4 and 5 in Table 1). One fifth express mild 
dislike of Jews (point 3) ; more than half 
of the total group are either pro-Jewish 
or otherwise free of anti-Jewish feeling. 

What Criticisms Are Made of Jews? 
While 55 percent of the respondents 
made no criticisms of Jews during the 
course of the interviews, the rest all 
made some derogatory comment, in 
most cases expressing it as their own be- 
lief, in a few cases as the belief of other 
people (Table 2). These criticisms covered 
a wide variety of traits. In some cases a 
characteristic which was vigorously criti- 
cized by one person was warmly ap- 
proved by another. Certain specific com- 
plaints recurred frequently, however, 
and stand out as popular stereotypes of 
“Jewish traits.” 

The most commonly expressed criti- 
cism dwelt on supposedly unethical 
business practices of Jews; 30 percent 
of the sample criticized their economic 
behavior. The accusations included 
“money grabbing,” bad treatment of 
employees, sharp practices, excessive 
economic control. 

Numerous complaints were made 
about what were regarded as unpleasant 
personal traits of Jews. “Clannishness” 
was most commonly criticized, and 
“aggressiveness” frequently mentioned. 
Thirty percent of t^e respondents criti- 
cized some personal shortcoming. 


Relatively few of those interviewed 
(5 percent) thought of the Jtws as politi- 
cally objectionable. Less than 3 percent 
spoke of Jewish control of the govern- 
ment; an even smaller number (1 per- 
cent) fixed responsibility for the war on 
the Jews. However, when those respond- 
ents who criticized Jews are classified 
as to the area of their major criticism 
(personal, economic, or political), it 
is seen that those individuals whose ob- 
jections to Jews centered on the eco- 
nomic or political behavior of Jews tended 
more toward the more hostile forms of 
anti-Semitism than did those people 
who objected mainly to personal attri- 
butes. 

Very few of the complaints against 
Jews placed any emphasis on the reli- 
gious differences between Jews and non- 
Jews. When asked directly whether they 
thought religious differences between 
these two groups were important, 55 
percent of the respondents replied with 
an unqualified denial. Only 7 percent 
thought these differences were the pri- 
mary basis of feeling against the Jews. 
It is interesting that most of the ex- 
planations givea by those respondents 
who felt religious differences were im- 
portant had nothing to do with the 
historical belief that Christ was crucified 
by Jews. Only 8 percent of those who 
dffered explanations (12 percent of the 
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TABLE 3 


Relationship between Extent of Education and Attitude toward Jews 


Attitude 

Grammar school 
or less, percent 

High school, 
percent 

College, percent 

Express liking for Jews ... 




Show no dUlike of Jews 

61 

49/OU 

Express mild dislike 

17 

22 

23 

Dislike Jews, avoid them .... 

100 

100 

100 

Show active hostility 

Proportion of sample 

44 

44 

12 


sample) spoke of this as important. Much 
more important was the presumed eflfect 
of the Jewish religion in promoting 
clannishness and creating barriers be- 
tween Jews and non-Jews. 

A great many of the respondents were 
obviously vciy ignorant of eveiylhing 
pertaining to Jews. Detailed analysis 
of the interviews reveals many confused 
and vague generalities, identification of 
Jews as foreigners, distorted beliefs about 
the Jew ish religion, and other misconcep- 
tions based less on malice than on simple 
lack of information. 

Factors Accompanying Anti-Semitism. 
When the respondents are classified as 
to their attitudes toward Jews it becomes 
possible to isolate those factors which 
distinguish those who expressed dislike 
or hostility toward Jew's from those who 
did not. 

Age, Sex, Nativity, Religion, Education, 
Income. When attitudes toward Jews 
are compared with various social and 
economic characteristics of those inter- 
viewed, it is found that the relationships 
are for the most part slight, and in some 
cases negligible. 

There is no consistent relationship 
between attitudes toward Jews and age 
or income. Men are slightly less often 
favorable in their attitudes toward Jews 

* These two ratings were made independently 
knowledge of the respondent’s answers 


than are women. Those of foreign birth 
appear to be somewhat more favorable 
than those of native birth. Protestants 
and Catholics differ only slightly in their 
expressed anti-Semitism. There is a trend 
toward an increase in anti-Semitism with 
increasing education, the sharpest break 
coming between the high-school and 
college groups. 

Economic and Political Dissatisfaction 
as Factors Accompanying Anti-Semitism. 
The psychological characteristics of those 
who appear anti-Semitic and those who 
do not seem to govern their attitudes 
toward Jews more closely than do their 
social and economic characteristics. 

Each respondent in the sample w'as 
rated on the basis of his interview as to 
whether he appeared to be satisfied or 
dissatisfied with his own personal eco- 
nomic situation. He was also rated as to 
whether he seemed satisfied or dissatis- 
fied with the national political situation.^ 
Those persons classified as dissatisfied 
with their own economic situation ex- 
pressed hostility toward Jews more 
frequently than those who were economi- 
cally satisfied. 

10 percent of those economically satis- 
fied expressed hostility, but 

38 percent of those economically dissatis- 
fied expressed hostility. 

the rating of attitudes toward Jews, and without 


of 

to the questions dealing with Jews. 
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Relationship between Economic and Political Satisfaction and Percentages 
Expressing Different Attitudes toward Jews 


Economic and political satisfaction 


Attitude toward Jews 

Satisfied 
in both 

Satisfied 
in one; 
inter- 
mediate 
in other 

Inter- 
mediate 
in both 

Satisfied 
in one; 
dissat- 
isfied 
in other 

Dissatis- 
fied in 
one; 
inter- 
mediate 
in other 

Dissat- 
isfied 
in both 

Express liking for Jews . 

12 

12 

9 

20 

2 

8 

Show no dislike of Jews . 

73 

61 

48 

26 

38 

25 

Express mild dislike . . 

8 

21 

34 

13 

19 

30 

Dislike Jews, avoid them . 

7 

5 

6 

32 

25 

13 

Show active hostility . . 

0 

1 

3 

9 

16* 

24 







Proportion of total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

sample 

20 

31 

14 

9 


8 


Correspondingly, 

75 percent of those economically satis- 
fied either expressed liking for Jews 
or gave no evidence of dislike, while 
only 

39 percent of those economically dissatis- 
fied either expressed liking for Jews or 
gave no evidence of dislike. 

Those persons classified as dissatisfied 
with the contemporary political scene, 
like those economically dissatisfied, were 
also disproportionately inclined to ex- 
press dislike or hostility toward Jews. 

' When the two ratings of satisfaction- 
dissatisfaction are combined, the correla- 
tion with attitudes toward Jews is most 
clearly seen (Table 4). 

Personal Contact as a Factor in Anti- 
Sesnitism. Lack of contact with Jews is 
associated with a neutral attitude; liking 
is not often expressed by people having 
no contact with Jews, nor is dislike. 
Those lacking in contact with Jews are 
rated as showing no dislike of Jews in 87 
percent of the cases. Reported contact 
accompanies anti-Semitic attitudes, al- 
though it likewise is Sbmetimes associated 
with expressed liking for Jews. Those who 


report considerable contact often have 
Jews among their friends; as a group they 
are not more likely to express dislike of 
Jews than are those respondents with 
only occasional contact. 

Anti-Jewish Indoctrination. Although 
they were not specifically pressed in the 
interview to recall having heard or read 
derogatory descriptions of Jewish be- 
havior, one fifth of the respondents men- 
tioned the fact that they had had such 
experiences. The influence of this propa- 
ganda is difficult to estimate since very 
little information was obtained regarding 
its extent or character, and there is no 
way to isolate the effect of specific indoc- 
trination from the generalized influence 
of popular folklore. 

The fact that exposure to anti-Jewish 
indoctrination was mentioned more com- 
monly by respondents hostile toward 
Jews (37 percent) than by those showing 
no dislike of Jews (10 percent) cannot be 
accepted as clear evidence of its influence. 
Even if the factors of dissatisfaction and 
personal contact were held constant the 
effect of indoctrination would still not be 
clear since references to rumors and other 
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TABLE 5 


Relationship between Extent of Contact with Jews and Percentages 
Expressing Different Attitudes toward Jews 


Attitude toward Jews 

Extent of contact 

None 

Occasional 

Considerable 

Express liking for Jews 

0 

9 

21 

Show no dislike of Jews 

87 

45 

40 

Express mild dislike 

7 

24 

21 

Dislike Jews; avoid them .... 

3 

13 

16 

Show active hostility 

3 

9 

2 


100 

100 

100 

Proportion of total sample . . . 

19 

54 

27 


persons’ opinions often appeared to serve 
as rationalizations of the respondent’s 
own attitude, especially when the re- 
spondent had not himself had unpleasant 
experiences with Jews. 

Political and Religious Principles as 
Related to Attitudes toward Jews. A 
majority of the respondents (76 percent) 
expressed at some point in their inter- 
views a statement of belief in the doc- 
trine of equal human rights. Most of 
these statements were of a general 
political-ethical character — “ Everybody 
has equal rights in this country.” A much 
smaller number were based on religious 
beliefs — “God made us all equal.” 

Many of these affirmations of equali- 
tarian credo appeared to be shallow 
repetitions of familiar stereotypes; others 
were considered statements of deeply 
felt political or religious principles. 
Many inconsistencies between theory 
and approved action were apparent; 
equalitarian theory frequently came into 
conflict with approved discriminatory 
action. Forty-four percent of the re- 
spondents contradicted themselves in this 
way during the course of their remarks. 

The respondents were frequently un- 
comfortable about expressing themselves 
on the subject of Jews. This was espe- 
cially true of those whose attitudes to- 
ward Jew’S were antagonistic. As a group, 


the respondents obviously did not regard 
the more extreme forms of anti-Semitism 
as socially approved. 

n. The TmRTY-FouR Subscribers 

The 34 people who had recently been 
subscribers to certain suppressed maga- 
zines constitute a very different group 
from the 316 individuals making up the 
national sample described in the preced- 
ing pages. While it cannot be safely 
assumed that they represent accurately 
all subscribers to these magazines, the 
distinctive pattern of attitudes which 
they show strongly suggests that the 
universe from which they were drawn 
differs from the general adult population. 

A Pattern of Discontent. A large pro- 
portion of the 34 subscribers demon- 
strated a consistently negative attitude 
toward the social and political issues 
raised during the interview. When they 
are arranged on the basis of the number 
of favorable and unfavorable attitudes 
they express, the pattern of their griev- 
ances becomes clear (Table 6). 

A large majority of the 34 subscribers 
expressed unfriendly attitudes toward 
Jews during the course of the interviews. 
Over half of them fell into the two hostile 
categories of the scale used in the pres- 
ent study. These pteople were especially 
prone to comment enviously on the 
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TABLE 6 


Atitjl'Ude Patterns oe 34 Subscribers to Dissident Magazines 


Respondent 

Attitude 
toward Jews 

Attitude 
toward support 
of the war 

Attitude 
toward federal 
administration 

Economic 

satisfaction 

1 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

2 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

3 

+ 

+ 

+ 

± 

4 

+ 

f 

, + 

— 

s . 

+ 

± 

+ 

+ 

6 

+ 

± 

+ 

+ 

7 

+ 

± 

— 

— 

8 

+ 

+ 

+ 


9 

± 

+ 

— 

± 

10 

± 

± 

+ 

S __ 

11 *. . 

± 

+ 

— 

± 

12 

± 

± 

— 

— 

13 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

14 

± 

— 

“ 

— 

IS 


* + 

± 

+ 

16 

— 

+ 

± 

— 

17 

— 

± 

± 

± 

18 

— 

* ± 

± 

± 

19 

— 

± 

± 


20 


— 

± 

± 

21 


+ 

— 

— 

22 

— 

± 

— 

— 

23 

— 

+ 

— 

— 

24 

— 


— 

± 

2S 

_ 

— 

± 

— 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

- 

— 

+ 

— 

— 

» — 

— 

— 





— 

— 

33 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34 

— 

— 

— 

— 


+ = Favorable 

± = Favorable in some respects, unfavorable in others 
— = Unfavorable 


privileged economic position which they 
felt Jews held in comparison to non-Jews. 

It is noteworthy that this high inci- 
dence of hostility toward Jews did not 
seem to derive primarily from unpleas- 


ant personal contact with Jewish people. 
When the amount and character of con- 
tact with Jews reported by this small 
group are compared to that of the national 
sample no significant difference appears. 
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A third of the 34 subscribers declared in view, first, to provide an example of 
themselves out of sympathy with the the type of interview material on which 
war even though this country had been this report is based, and, second, to il- 
an active belligerent for almost a year lustrate the generalization of dissatisfac- 
at the time of the study. Criticism of the tion which was common among the 34 
federal administration was also very subscribers to dissident magazines. The 
common among this group. Of the 34 re- respondent was a mailman, unmarried, 
spondents 18 disapproved of the activi- 32 years old, a college graduate, and 
ties of the Administration; only six facing the imminent prospect of being 
seemed favorabl}’ disposed. Over half of drafted. 


the subscriber group indicated in their 
interviews discontent with their per- 
sonal economic situation. 

It is apparent from Table 6 that the 
prevailing tone among the attitudes of 
these 34 people is a negative one. They 
tend to combine various dissatisfactions 
into a generalized grievance, including 
anti-Semitism, opposition to the war, 
lack of sympathy for the Federal admin- 
istration, and dissatisfaction over per- 
sonal economic matters. There are a few 
who do not conform to this pattern, but 
within the group generally there is a 
strong spirit of discontent. 

The editorial bias of the magazines to 
which these people had been subscribing 
was a complex of negatives : antiwar, anti- 
administration, and anti-Semitism. Its 
readers were e.xposed to an integrated 
program of dissident indoctrination. Al- 
though the attitudes shown by the 34 
people whose views are reported here 
suggest that this indoctrination was in 
lajge part successful, it is entirely pos- 
sible that these attitudes were held by 
these people before they became sub- * 
scribers, that they in fact subscribed 
because the magazines presented points 
of view of which they approved. It seems 
probable that many of these people had 
grievances of their own, independent of 
what they read in these magazines; the 
magazines may have served to elaborate 
and integrate these grievances into a 
general pattern of discontent. 

III. An Interview 

The transcript of an interview whicji 
follows is presented with two purposes 


Q. You know that the government is trying 
to control prices? How do you feel that’s 
working out here in Brooklyn? 

A. It’s not working at aU. There may be 
ceilings on prices but what is there to 
keep them from deflating goods? They 
are already making candy bars smaller 
but they still sell foi>5 cents. Slaughtering 
those pigs a few years ago wasn’t very 
foresighted. All this talk about prevent- 
ing inflation makes me tired. Why do 
they keep on paying outrageous wages 
to workers in the Navy Yard while at 
the same time they are asking people to 
buy bonds . . . and all this talk about 
raising taxes. In Britain they pay a 
straight hourly rate, but here we pay 
double time for holidays and Sunday. 
The President's action in stopping that 
was good, but he hasn’t gone far enough. 
Do you think some people are raising 
rents and prices above what should 
be? 

You can’t raise rent. The taxpayers are 
paying for LaGuardia’s Ft. Green 
Housing Project — but who is going to 
live in it? Not the “Niggers” from the 
slums of Harlem, but most likely these 
$125-a-week shipyard workers. The civic 
government is competing with private 
property owners. We can’t offer our 
tenants as much for $42 a month as 
they can get at Ft. Green. 

Do you think the government is doing a 
good job or a bad job these days? 

A. It hasn’t even started yet. I don’t think 
the Prfesident should have come out 
saying what he was going to do if Con- 
gress didn’t. That’s no democracy, but 
a dictatorship. A lot of people are 
criticizing his speech. What do you mean 
by government — tone man or Congress, 
the elective government? 
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Q. Some people say that the government 
ought to have more control over busi- 
ness after the war than it used to have. 
How do you feel about that? 

A. I’m not in favor of the President having 
any more power, but I would be in favor 
of more control in the hands of Congress, 
the elected representatives of the people. 
How do we know the next President 
won’t be a communist? Too much control 
shouldn’t be in the hands of one man. 
There are a lot of fools in Congress, but 
the people elected them. First thing we 
know we’ll have the same situation as 
Germany. There they had an artificial 
republic and along came Hitler and 
pretty soon the people had no word in 
the government. 

Q. How would you feel about more govern- 
ment control over labor? 

A. I’d favor having a government body 
composed of representatives of the differ- 
ent unions that would have jurisdiction 
over all union affairs. Only in that 
respect would I favor more government 
control. 

Q. Do you think there will be any difference 
in the way the government itself is run 
after the war? 

A. If the people hold on to their sanity 
there won’t be any change in our form 
of government. If we throw out our 
constitution we’re ruined. 

Q. Do you think there should be important 
changes in the way the government is 
run? What sort of changes? 

A. If you mean a new administration — 
yes, I’d vote for a new administration 
tomorrow. I’m not in favor of the way 
the war is being run. You can’t face two , 
enemies at once. War was not inevitable, 
we could have postponed it. We set our- 
selves up as the tenants of the Western 
Hemisphere, but we try to tell Japan 
how to behave in Asia. Didn’t Britain 
use force in South Africa, Ireland, India 
— is something a crime today that 
wasn’t a crime in 1846? 

Q. Do you think there will be any changes 
in ^e way workers and business get 
along after the war? 

A. Both will have more patches on their 
pants. Misery loves company ... so 
they ought to get bn better. But where’s 
the money coming from to finance this 


war if the earning power of the nation is 
taken into the Army? 

Q. How do you think the war is going now? 

A. The United States is going to win, but 
by the time we win we’U be hanging on 
the ropes. 

Q. How long do you think the war will last? 

A. Ten years. Remember the hundred year 
war? 

Q. Do you feel it is better or worse than a 
few months ago? 

A. Hard to teU. What have we done? 
We’ve taken some small islands in the 
Solomons but we’re on the verge of losing 
New Guinea. I can’t see that we’ve 
made any headway. 

Q. Do you think we should be sending our 
soldiers out of the country? 

A. No. I don’t think so. Germany is not our 
natural enemy and never was. Of course 
the system of government in Germany is 
everybody’s enemy, but so is Com- 
munist Russia. England lives off of what 
she steals from her colonies — she leaves 

. millions in India starving. We’re min- 
gling with a bunch of thieves. I’m telling 

• you it’s a serious thing when you’re 
called on to give up your life for some- 
thing you don’t believe in. That’s the 
way a lot of fellow’s feel. They don’t 
want to fight because they have no con- 
fidence in the leadership of this country 
and what we are fighting for. 

Personally I think more of France than 
all of our allies. Didn’t we practically 
get our form of government from them? 
Now we think Finland is no good though 
for a while back we were lauding them. 
Joe Stalin is a big man today. I think 
even less of Churchill. He is repeating 
the same blunders he was guilty of in 
the last war. Didn’t he take advantage 
of the drop in the stock market as a 
result of reported British losses to buy 
up a lot of stocks and bonds before he 
released the news that the British had 
actually won? That’s a matter of record 
in any first-class library. 

Q. Do you think there are any people in 
the country who aren’t doing their share 
in the war effort? 

A. They can’t avoid it when their backs are 
to the wall. What else can they do except 

• fight or go to jail? The President has 
been crying for unity, yet he caused 
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plenty of disunity in this state by going 
against his party’s choice for governor. 
Where is the unity in that sort of thing? 

Q. How about the colored people? Do you 
think they feel the same way about the 
war as we do? 

A. I don’t know any. There aren’t any 
around here. 

Q. Do you think the Jewish people are doing 
their share? How do you mean? 

A. They’re trying to get out of it, but so are 
aU of us. They’re richer than the rest of 
us and probably succeed a little better — 
and they have less principle and easier 
conscience. What great art has the Jew 
given the world except that of making 
money? I’m not anti-Jewish— I can’t be 
because I’m Roman Catholic. They’re 
hated by all alike — must be something 
wrong with them. There’s something the 
matter with them when they are driven 
out of every country in the world. 

Q. Do you think that in general there is any 
feeling against the Jews here in Brook- 
lyn, apart from the war? , 

• A. Sure, people just don’t like them. 

Q. Why do you think people feel that way? 

A. If I could answer that I would become a 
great man. A lot of it’s just instinct — 
like a dog that whirls around three times 
before he lies down. He had to do it in 
the brush to mash down a bed for him- 
self, but he still does it in the city — ^just 
instinct. We dislike Jews because that’s 
the way we grow up to feel toward them. 

Q. Do you have much contact with Jewish 
people from day to day? 

A. I work with a few and they’re regular 
fellows — they never make themselves 
superior and never sneer — but others are 
not like that. Most of them think they 
have superior intellects. How come 
90 percent of the communist parades 
are made up of Jew's? 

Q. Now we’ve been talking about how other 
people feel; how do you yourself feel 
about the Jews? 

A. Oh, I think they are clannish and veiy 
shrewd. I wouldn’t say always dis- 
honest, but plenty scheming. They never 
become assimilated — never become a 
part of a country they live in. From an 
artistic standpoint they have lowered 
the standard of the drama since they got 
control of the theater business — no more 


Henry Gibsons. I’m modem, but I 
don’t even want to take my girl to a lot 
of the plays — but the Jews love it. 

Q. Do you think Jews should be treated 
differently from other people? How so? 
Why? 

A. No, but they should be made to act as 
other people. Why should I be brow- 
beaten by a guy holding Stalin’s picture? 
Who’s ruling this country — the Reds? 
I’ve never been able to understand why 
Jews want to force their way into re- 
stricted places anyway. I sure wouldn’t 
want to go where I’m not wanted. 

Q. When did you begin to feel about the 
Jews the way you do now? 

A. I’ve always felt the same way. We used 
to do home work together in school 
sometimes, but I’ve never liked to be 
around them. 

Q. What things made you feel the way you 
do now about the Jewish people? 

A. Just instinct. 

Q. What do you think the Jews in this 
country could do to make people more 
friendly toward them? 

A. Wash more frequently. Have better man- 
ners in the subway . . . not run like 
cattle to an empty seat. Shouldn’t think 
Jews are always right. 

Q. Do you think the fact that they have a 
different religion than we do is impor- 
tant? 

A. Nothing to do with it. Fundamentally 
their religion is the same as my religion. 
The only difference is in interpretation. 
Both religions have Ten Command- 
ments. My religion is not responsible for 
what I think about Jews. Why do Jews 

, become so belligerent over any criticism 
of communism? Nuns and priests were 
murdered in Spain by the Loyalists, but 
who went through the subways collecting 
for communists — ^not the Catholics. 

Q. Do you think there are some races of 
people that are better than others? 

A. No. One is as good and as bad as another. 
They are different, temperamentally, 
according to climates, but one is not 
better than another. There is no pure 
•race. AU races mingled in the United 
States and nothing’s wrong with the 
United States except our leaders. There’s 
been no true statesman in the United 
States since Teddy Roosevelt. 
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Q. What do you think about the way the 
Jews were treated in Germany? 

A. Absolutely wrong. Even if they brought 
it on themselves, that is no excuse for 
the way they have been treated — it is 
not right. 

SUMMAKY 

Two fifths of the national sample in- 
terviewed in this study were willing to 
make some unfavorable comment regard- 
ing Jews. They objected most often to 
presumed unethical business practices 
of Jews. Relatively few thought the Jews 
were running the government and even 
fewer spoke of the war as a “Jewish 
war.” 

Correlations of attitudes toward Jews 
with socio-economic factors are in most 
cases low, although unfriendliness toward 
Jews seems to be significantly associated 
with extent of education. Dissatisfaction 
with personal economic circumstances is 
found to be highly correlated with hos- 


tility toward Jews and a comparable 
correlation is obtained with ratings of 
political dissatisfaction. 

People who had had no contact with 
Jews seldom expressed hostility toward 
them. People who had had considerable 
contact were, as a group, no more apt to 
indicate dislike of Jews than people who 
had had only occasional contact. 

Expressions of hostility toward Jews 
were usually accompanied by reserva- 
tions and often conflicted with state- 
ments of belief in equalitarian rights. 
The extreme forms of anti-Semitism 
were not regarded as socially approved, 
even by the small minority who expressed 
extreme attitudes. 

Among a small group of 34 respondents 
who had been subscribers to certain 
magazines which were suppressed during 
the first year of the war unfriendliness 
toward Jews was very common and in 
^nost cases was accompanied by other 
evidences of dissatisfaction and hostility. 


4 . 

TOLERANCE AND PERSONALITY TRAITS By Eugene 
L. Hartley and Ruth E. Hartley 


In a sample of thirty-four cases from 
the Arts School of the City College of 
New York, from whom personality 
sketches had been obtained as described 
elsewhere, the five most tolerant and' 
five most intolerant individuals were 
selected on the basis of their responses 
on the social distance test of attitude. 
The ten personality studies of these in- 
dividuals served as the bases for another 
series of studies. Their expressed toler- 
ance for nations and races on the social 
distance scale was not indicated in any 
way on the case description, random 
identification numbers were the only 


means of designating the individuals. 
These papers were analyzed by a clinical 
psychologist who was given to under- 
stand that they represented a random 
selection of ten sketches from the sample 
of C.C.N.Y., Arts School, and that the 
analysis she was being asked to make was 
preliminary to another series of studies, 
the purpose of which she did not know. 

After the ten cases had been carefully 
read, analyses were made of each of the 
individuals in terms of whatever seemed 
of greatest significance in the light of 
each personality rather than of any 
predetermined schedule. After the first 


From E. L. Hartley, PwHems in Prgudice (New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946). Reprinted by 
permission of the authors and the publisher. 
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TABLE 1 

Analysis or Chance Distributions or Combinations op Ten Papers Sorted 
INTO Two Groups op Five Each in Terms of Frequency op Combinations 
That Might Be Expected to Contain Different Numbers op Papers 
prom One op the Original Dichotomies (e.g., the “High” Tolerance 

Group) 


Number from the original 
category in the combination 

' Frequency of 

occurrence by chance 

SA 

1 

4A (-1B) 

25 

3A (-2B) 

100 

2A (-3B) 

100 

lA (-4B) 

25 

OA (-5B) 

1 


252 


auHlysis of each case, summaries were 
written. She was then asked to divide 
the ten individuals, based upon her per- 
sonality and characterological summa- 
ries, into dichotomies, into two classes o| 
five each on any systematic basis she 
could. As many dichotomies could be 
undertaken as seemed reasonable in the 
light of the personality summaries which 
had been prepared. The emphasis was on 
finding bases for classifying the per- 
sonalities into dichotomies. Finally, the 
clinician was told of the way in which the 
cases had been selected, and was asked to 
sort them into high and low tolerance 
categories based on a general estimate. 

Statistical Considerations 

In our analysis of the sortings made on 
the basis of personality, we shall attempt 
to analyze the correspondence between 
the flichotomy with respect to personality 
variables, and the dichotomy with re- 
spect to tolerance on the social distance 
test. In sorting ten papers into two 
groups of five each, it is possible to make 
a total of 2.52 different arrangements 
(number of combinations of ten items 
laken in groups of five). Using formulae 
for computing the number of combina- 
tions that can be made in selecting 
differently constituted groups of five 


from a sample of ten, we can estimate the 
probabilities associated with any par- 
ticular relationship which may be ob- 
served. Thus selection on a chance basis 
would result in putting five of category 
A in class C and five of category B in 
class D, once in 252 times. The proba- 
bility of getting five of category A in 
either class C or D (and necessarily the 
five of category B in D or C), would be 
two in 252,. p = .00794. Concerning the 
probability of getting four from one of the 
original categories in any one of the new 
dichotomies the following line of reason- 
ing would apply: There are five different 
ways of getting combinations of four 
items from a sample of five units. Thus, 
we might expect, among the 252 possible 
-combinations, five different ones which 
would include some groupings of four 
from class A. Associated with each of 
these five different ways of getting four 
there might be any one of the five items 
from class B. This represents a total of 
twenty-five different combinations in 252 
in which any four members of class A 
could be expected to occur in class C. To 
estimate the probability of finding four 
from class A in either C or D, we multi- 
ply this by two so that we might expect 
to find groupings of Jour from one of the 
original categories in some one of the new 
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dichotomies By chance alone fifty times 
in 252 sortings or an equivalent of p = 
.198. Table 1 gives the fuller statement 
of the number of times we might expect 
to get different numbers of units from, 
let us say, class A of an original dichot- 
omy in class C of a second sorting. 

The Coreespondence in the Sortings 

The very last personality sortings 
made in the series undertaken is worth 
mentioning first. This was an attempt to 
estimate general tolerance, first from the 
personality summaries, and then from the 
fuller case descriptions. Since the analy- 
ses were in terms of definitely labeled 
C and D categories, the single expression 
rather than the doubling would more 
correctly express the theoretical chance 
possibilities in the correspondence with 
the original dichotomy. Both sortings 
proved identical, although they were 
independently done and there was no 
conscious memory during the second of 
the results of the first. The results showed 
that four of the five were correctly placed 
in each of the two dichotomies. Only one 
pair of individuals was misplaced, and 
these same two were misplaced both 
times. The possibility of getting this 
result or better by chance is 26/252 (see 
Table 1). This seems to confirm the con- 
clusion suggested earlier that tolerance 
can be estimated from the total person- 
ality picture of the individual. It is in- 
teresting to note that the pair of case 
histories which were confused in their 
placement were the only two in the ten 
where the students had not followed the 
outline as it was offered. In length, these 
two were only six pages each (standard 
double-space typewritten pages directly 
comparable to aU the others), while the 
other outlines, when t 3 q)ed up, were 
respectively 10, 11, 12, 12, 13, 15, 22, 
and 40 pages long. 

The analyses of the case outlines in 


this study were undertaken chiefly 'in 
accordance with the outline of person- 
ality suggested by Murray.^ 

As described above, without reference 
to the factor of tolerance, a number of 
variables were selected as criteria for di- 
viding the cases into two groups. Of 
those selected, later analysis revealed 
that the following variables did not seem 
related to tolerance. These variables, 
when the cases were sorted, included 
within each unit of the dichotomy on 
personality characteristics, combina- 
tions of three and two_ from the two 
groups divided on tolerance: inferiority 
feelings, feelings of having been cheated, 
repressed aggression, superego conflict, 
projectivity, and integration of ego 
ideal. 

Two classification schemes coincided 
with the original dichotomy to the extent 
of having within each of the new cate- 
gories four of the five in the tolerance 
dichotomies. These two classification 
schemes were based on (1) the quality of 
the need for achievement and (2) a 
combination of intraception (interest in 
imaginative activities) and endocathection 
(preoccupation with inner processes). Our 
discussion of methodology in this sorting 
suggests that this degree of correspond- 
ence might be expected fifty-two times in 
252 sortings on a chance basis. The rela- 
tionship is therefore not such as to pre- 
clude an explanation on the basis of 
chance. However, it seems sufficiently 
interesting to make it worth while ac- 
cepting the e.xistence of the relationships 
as tentative hypotheses pending further 
research. 

The hypothesis suggests that the 
tolerant individuals have high need for 
achievement. They seem to have a strong 
need 

to accomplish something difficult. To master, 
manipulate or organize ph 3 rsical objects, 
human beings, or ideas. To do this as 


‘ H. A. Murray and dlhers. Explorations in Po'sonplity; a Clinical and Experimental Study qf F^ty 
Men of College Age (New York: Oxford University Press, 1938). 
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rap'idly, and as independently as possible. 
To overcome obstacles and attain a high 
standard. To e.xcel one’s self. To rival and 
surpass others. To increase self-regard by 
the successful exercise of talent. 

To make intense, prolonged and repealed 
efforts to accomplish something difficult. 
To work with singleness of purpose towards 
a high and distant goal. To have the deter- 
mination to win. To try to do everything 
weU. To.be stimulated to excel by the 
presence of others, to enjoy competition. 
To exert will power; to overcome boredom 
and fatigue." 

For the intolerant group we find this 
characteristic rather low. 

There seems to be a tendency for the 
individuals at the tolerant extreme to 
be interested in imaginative activity 
and preoccupied with inner processes. 
These individuals tend to have “ an 
imaginative, subjective human outlook,”® 
— “a preoccupation with inner activities: 
feelings, fantasies, generalizations, thecx 
retical reflections, artistic conceptions, 
religious studies.” * The intolerant people 
have an “ occupation with outer events ” ® 
— with an “ enjoyment of clearly observ- 
able results. A tangible mechanical out- 
look.”* These two empirical findings 
warrant further test before they can be 
accepted for generalization; particular 
effort should be made to test other types 
of samples. 

For further orientation, after the 
clinical psychologist had made all of the 
individual personality and character 
sketches for the ten individuals and all 
(and more than all) the categorizations 
which she felt were warranted, the true 
pKJsition in the tolerance dichotomy of 
each of the cases was designated. The 
task was then to attempt to formulate 
some general characteristics of the 
tolerant _and intolerant personalities. 
Here we would expect to find the intru- 
sion of possible halo factors in the sum- 


maries by the clinician. These summa- 
ries are not to be taken as final objective 
analyses, but rather as cues for further 
work. The analyses, however, have some 
merit, since all of the individual outlines 
had been interpreted and summarized 
before the observer was notified of the 
tolerance aspect of the cases and conse- 
quently the halo error may be presumed 
to have been reduced to a minimum 
though projection of the theoretical 
biases of the observer may have in- 
fluenced the results. 

The relatively tolerant personality in this 
type of collegiate sample is likely to exhibit 
some combination of the following character- 
istics: a strong desire for personal autonomy 
associated with a lack of need for dominance, 
a strong need for friendliness, along with a 
personal scclusiveness, fear of competition, 
a tendency to placate others along with lack 
of general conformity to the mores. He is 
likely to be fairly serious, to be interested 
in current events, to have ideas about better- 
ing society, to be a member of a political 
group and to have great need for personal 
achievement in the vocational area. He 
is likely to be an accepting personality, dis- 
liking violence, able to appreciate the con- 
tributions of others, conscious of feeling 
that people tend to be more or less alike 
and adopting a nurturant rather than a 
dominant attitude toward those younger 
than he. He is conscious of conflicts concern- 
ing loyalties and duties, and thinks very 
seriously about moral questions. His inter- 
ests center about what are commonly called 
the social studies, reading and journalism. 
"Although personally seclusive, he has a 
great need to be socially useful. 

The relatively intolerant personality might 
be expected to combine in varj'ing degrees 
the foUowing characteristics: unwillingness 
to accept responsibility, acceptance of con- 
ventional mores, a rejection of “serious” 
groups, rejection of political interests and 
desire for groups formed for purely social 
purposes, absorption with pleasure activi- 
ties, a conscious conflict between play and 


® Murray, op. cil., p. 164. ® Ibid., p. 746. 

’Ibid., p. 747. ’Ibid., p. 746. 

’Ibid., p. 745. 
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work, emotionality rather than rationality, 
extreme egocentrism, interest in physical 
activity, the body, health. He is likely to 
dislike agitators, radicals, pessimists. He is 
relatively uncreative, apparently unable to 
deal with anxieties except by fleeing from 
them. Often his physical activity has in it 
a compulsive component; it may be that this 
compulsion to be on the move, that is, con- 
stantly occupied with sports, motoring, 
traveling, etc., serves for him the same func- 
tion that study and activities with social 
significance ser\'e in the case of the indi- 
vidual with high tolerance. Both the 
tolerant and intolerant individuals have 
anxieties, but there seems to be a distinct 
difference in the way in which they work 
them out. 

Such characteristics as projectivity, dis- 
trust of people, feelings of inferiority, feelings 
of not belonging, and personal seclusiveness 
seem to break across these tolerance cate- 
gories. Two tolerant individuals who seemed 
to share a good many characteristics with 
the intolerant group had what was ap- 
parently a firmly crystallized code which 
did not permit of inequality in tolerance of 
groups, although one of these was freely 
rejective of peers, parents, and other indi- 
viduals on an individual basis. While it is 
true that such a code also appears in the 
case of one individual correctly judged to 
have low tolerance, it is so overshadowed 
by superficiality, banality, obvious need for 


dominance, emotionality, insincerity, un- 
willingness to accept responsibility, and 
need for conformity that it seems to exert 
no real influence. What one might call 
infantilism is especially marked in the 
intolerant group. One individual, who from 
a superficial examination does not otherwise 
seem to belong with this group, depends on 
cliches for his value organization of life; 
that is, he accepts morals pointed in plays 
and books at their face value with apparently 
little understanding of a realistic sort. This 
was one of the individuals incorrectly placed 
at first, before the significance of such de- 
pendence was fuUy recognized. 

The above suggestions by no means 
represent conclusive reports of the dif- 
ferentiation between tolerant and in- 
tolerant personalities. They are offered 
solely as hypotheses based upon the 
studies conducted. It must be empha- 
sized again that the particular sample 
analyzed represented extremes from a 
group of students who were originally 
selected for very high intelligence for 
admission to college, and represent a 
group which in comparison with other 
schools studied is very tolerant. It must 
be remembered also that many of these 
students are themselves meinbers of 
discriminated-against minorities. 
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THE ANTIDEMOCRATIC PERSONALITY By Else 

Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel J. Levinson, and R. Nevitt Sanford 


Introduction 

The present research was guided by the 
conception of an individual whose 
thoughts about man and society form a 
pattern which is properly described as 
antidemocratic and which springs from 


his deepest emotional tendencies. Can it 
be shown that such a person really 
exists? If so, what precisely is he like? 
What goes to make up antidemocratic 
thought? What ate the organizing forces 
within the person? If such a person 
exists, how commonly does he exist in 


This paper is a report of research carried out jointly by the University of California Public Opinion 
Study and the Institute of Social Research, with the sponsorship of the Research Department of the 
American Jewish Committee. This research will be more fully reported in a forthcoming volume by 
T. W. Adorno, E. Frenkel-Brunswik, D. J. Levinson, and R. N. Sanford. 
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our society? And what have been the 
determinants and what the cause of his 
development? 

Although the antidemocratic individ- 
ual may be thought of as a totality, 
it is nevertheless possible to distinguish 
and to study separately (a) his ideology 
and (6) his underlying personality needs. 
Ideology refers to an organization of 
opinions, attitudes, and values. One may 
speak of an individual’s total ideology or 
of his ideology with respect to different 
areas of social life: politics, economics, 
religion, minority groups, and so forth. 
Ideologies have an existence independent 
of any single individual, those existing 
at a particular time being results both of 
historical processes and of contemporary 
social events. These ideologies, or the 
more particular ideas within them, have 
for different individuals different de- 
grees of appeal, a matter that depends 
upon the individual’s needs and the de- 
gree to which these needs are being 
satisfied or frustrated. The pattern of 
ideas that the individual takes over and 
makes his own will in each case be found 
to have a function within his over-all 
adjustment. 

Although ideological trends are usually 
expressed more or less openly in words, it 
is important to note that, in the case of 
such affect-laden questions as those con- 
cerning minority groups, the degree of 
openness with which a person speaks will 
depend upon his situation. At the present 
time, when antidemocratic sentiments 
are officially frowned upon in this coun- 
try, one should expect an individual to 
express them openly only in a guarded 
way or to a limited extent. This most 
superficial level of expression would 
afford a poor basis for estimating the 
potential for fascism in America. We 
should know, in addition, what the 
individual will say when he feels safe 
from criticism, what he thinks but will 


not say at all, what he thinks but will 
not admit to himself, and what he will 
be disposed to think when this or that 
appeal is made to him. In short, it is 
necessary to know the individual’s 
readiness for antidemocratic thought and 
action, what it is that he will express 
when conditions change in such a way 
as to remove his inhibitions. Antidemo- 
cratic propaganda, though it makes some 
appeal to people’s real interests, ad- 
dresses itself in the main to emotional 
needs and irrational impulses, and its 
effectiveness will depend upon the sus- 
ceptibility existing in the great mass of 
people. 

To know that antidemocratic trends 
reside in the personality structure is to 
raise the further question of how this 
structure develops. According to the 
present theory, the major influences upon 
personality development arise in the 
course of child training as carried for- 
ward m a setting of family life. The 
determinants of personality, in other 
words, are mainly social; such factors as 
the economic situation of the parents, 
their social, ethnic, and religious group 
memberships, and the prevailing ideology 
concerning child training might be factors 
of crucial significance. This means that 
broad changes in social conditions and 
institutions will have a direct bearing 
upon the kinds of personalities that de- 
velop within a society. It does not mean, 
however, that such social changes would 
appreciably alter the personality struc- 
tures that already exist. 

It was necessary to devise techniques 
for surveying surface expression, for 
revealing ideological trends that were 
more or less inhibited, and for bringing 
to light unconscious personality forces.* 
Since the major concern was with patterns 
of dynamically related factors, it seemed 
that the proper approach was through 
intensive individual studies. In order to 


* E. Frcnkel-Brunswik and R. N. Sanford, “Some Personality Correlates of Antisemitism,” J. 
Psychol., 1945, XX, 271-291; D. J. Levinson a?id R. N. Sanford, “A Scale*for the Measurement of 
Antisemitism,” ibid., 1944, XVII, 339-370. 
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gauge the significance and practical im- 
portance jof such studies, however, it was 
necessary to study groups as well as 
individuals and to find ways and means 
for integrating the two approaches. 

Individuals were studied by means of 

(a) intensive clinical interviews and 

(b) a modified Thematic Apperception 
Test; groups were studied by means of 
questionnaires. It was not hoped that 
the clinical studies would be as com- 
plete or profound as some which have 
already been performed, primarily by 
psychoanalysts, nor that the question- 
naires would be more accurate than any 
now employed by social psychologists. 
It was hoped, however — ^indeed it was 
necessary to our purpose — that the 
clinical material could be conceptualized 
in such a way as to permit its being 
quantified and carried over into group 
studies, and that the questionnaires 
could be brought to bear upon areas of 
response ordinarily left to clinical study. 
The attempt was made, in other words, 
to bring methods of traditional social 
psychology into the service of theories 
and concepts from the newer dynamic 
theory of personality, and in so doing to 
make “depth psychological” phenomena 
more amenable to mass-statistical treat- 
ment, and to make queintitative surve)rs 
of attitudes and opinions more meaning- 
ful psychologically. 

In order to study antidemocratic indi- 
viduals, it was necessary first to identify 
them. Hence a start was made by con-* 
structing a questionnaire and having it 
filled out anonymously by a large group 
of people. This questionnaire contained, 
in addition to numerous questions of fact 
about the subject’s past and present life, 
and a number of open-answer (“pro- 
jective”) questions, several opinion- 
attitude scales containing a variety of 
antidemocratic (anti-Semitic, ethnocen- 
tric, reactionary, profascist) statements 
with which the subjects were invited to 
agree or disagree. A number of indivi- 
duals (identified by indirect means) who 


showed the greatest amount of agreement 
with these statements were then studied 
by means of clinical techniques, and 
contrasted with a number of individuals 
showing strong disagreement. On the 
basis of these individual studies, the 
questionnaire was revised, and the whole 
procedure repeated. The study began 
with college students as subjects, and 
then was expanded to include a variety 
of groups from the commimity at large. 
The findings are considered to hold 
fairly well for non- Jewish, white, native- 
born, middle-class Americans. 

The Study of Ideology 

Anti-Semitism was the first ideological 
area studied. Anti-Semitic ideology is 
regarded as a broad system of ideas in- 
cluding: negative opinions regarding Jews 
(e.g., that they are unscrupulous, dirty, 
clannish, power-seeking) ; hostile attitudes 
toward them (e.g., that they should be 
excluded, restricted, suppressed); and 
moral values which permeate the opinions 
and justify the attitudes. 

In what senses, if any, can anti-Semitic 
ideology be considered irrational? What 
are the main attitudes in anti-Semitism — 
segregation, suppression, exclusion — for 
the solution of “the Jewish problem”? 
Do people with negative opinions gen- 
erally have hostile attitudes as well? Do 
individuals have a general readiness to 
accept or oppose a broad pattern of 
anti-Semitic opinions and attitudes? 

These questions led to and guided the 
construction of an opinion-attitude scale 
for the measurement of anti-Semitic 
ideology. This scale provided a basis 
for the selection of criterion groups of 
extreme high and low scorers, who could 
then be subjected to intensive dinical 
study. The source material for the scale 
included: the writings of virulent anti- 
Semites; technical, literary, and repor- 
torial writings on anti-Semitism and 
fascism; and, most important, everyday 
American anti-Semitism as revealed in 
parlor discussion, in the discriminatory 
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practices of many businesses and institu- 
tions, and in the literature of various 
Jewish “defense” groups trying vainly to 
counter numerous anti-Semitic accusa- 
tions by means of rational argument. In 
an attempt to include as much as possible 
of this type of content in the scale, cer- 
tain rules were followed in its construc- 
tion. 

Eekch item should be maximally rich 
in ideas, with a minimum of duplication 
in wording or essential content. In order 
to reflect the forms of anti-Semitism prev- 
alent in America today, the statements 
should not be violently and openly anti- 
democratic; rather, they should be 
pseudodemqfratic, in the sense that ac- 
tive hostility toward a group is somewhat 
tempered and disguised by means of a 
compromise with democratic ideals. Each 
statement should have a familiar ring, 
should sound as it had been heard many 
times in everyday discussions and in- 
tensive interviews. 

The 52-item scale contained five sub- 
scalcs — not statistically pure dimen- 
sions but convenient and meaningful 
groupings of items— the correlations 
among which should provide partial 
answers to some of the questions raised 
above, (a) Subscale “Offensive” (12 
items) deals with imagery (opinions) of 
Jews as personally unpleasant and dis- 
turbing. Stereotypy is most explicit in 
the item: “There may be a few excep- 
tions, but in general Jews are pretty 
much alike.” To agree with this state- 
ment is to have an image of “the JewV 
as a stereotyped model of the entire 
group. (6) Subscale “Threatening” (10 
items) describes the Jews as a dangerous, 
dominating group. In various items the 
Jews are regarded as rich and powerful, 
poor and dirty, unscrupulous, revolu- 
tionary, and so on. (c) Subscale “Atti- 
tudes” (16 items) refers to programs of 
action. The specific hostile attitudes vary 
in degree from simple avoidance to sup- 
pression and attack, with intermediaie 
actions of exclusion, segregation, and 


suppression. The social areas of dis- 
crimination covered include employment, 
residence, professions, marriage, and so 
on. {d) and (e) Subscales “Seclusive” 
and “Intrusive” deal with opposing 
stands on the issue of assimilation. The 
“Seclusive” subscale accuses the Jews 
of being too foreign and clannish; it im- 
plies that Jews can themselves eliminate 
anti-Semitism (a problem of their own 
making, so to speak) by greater assimila- 
tion and conformity to American ways. 
The “Intrusive” subscale, on the other 
hand, accuses the Jews of overassimila- 
tion, hiding of Jewishness, prying, seek- 
ing power and prestige. These items im- 
ply that Jews ought to keep more to 
themselves and to develop a culture, 
preferably even a nation of their own. 

The total scale is intended to measure 
the individual’s readiness to support or 
oppose anti-Senqitic ideology as a whole. 
This ideology is conceived as involving 
stereotyped negative opinions describ- 
ing Jews as threatening, immoral, and 
categorically different from non-Jews, 
and of hostile attitudes urging various 
forms of restriction. Anti-Semitism is 
conceived, then, not as a specific attitude 
(jealousy, blind hate, religious disap- 
proval, or whatever) but rather as a 
general way of thinking and feeling about 
Jews and Jewish-Gentile relations. 

For two groups, the reliabilities were 
at least .92 for the total A-S scale, and 
between .84 and .94 for aU subscales 
(“Intrusive,” second group only), except 
for “Seclusive,” for which .71 was ob- 
tained (second group only). The correla- 
tions among the subscales “Offensive,” 
“Threatening,” and “Attitudes” are 
.83 to .85, while each of these correlates 
.92 to .94 with the total scale. 

These correlations seem to reveal that 
each person has a rather general tendency 
to accept or reject anti-Semitic ideology 
as a whole. The correlations of subscale 
“Seclusive” with “Intrusive” (.74) and 
with “Attitudes” (Jilso .74) reveal basic 
contradictions in anti-Semitic ideology. 
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(All the raw coefficients, if corrected for 
attenuation, would be over .90.) Most 
anti-Semites are, apparently, willing to 
criticize both Jewish assimilation and 
Jewish seclusion. This is further testi- 
mony to the irrationality of anti- 
Semitism. Also irrational is the stereo- 
typed image of “the Jew” (the item 
about Jews being all alike was very 
discriminating), an image which is in- 
trinsically self-contradictory, since one 
person cannot be simultaneously rich and 
poor, dirty and luxurious, capitalistic and 
radical. 

The question then presents itself: 
Are the trends found in anti-Semitic 
ideology — its generality, stereotj-ped im- 
agery, destructive irrationality, sense of 
threat, concern with power and im- 
morality, and so on — also expressed in 
the individual’s social thinking about 
group relations generally? Can it be that 
what was found in anti-Semitism is not 
specific to prejudice against Jews but 
rather is present in prejudice against 
all groups? 

Considerations such as these led to the 
study of ethnocentrism, that is, ideology 
regarding in-groups (with which the 
individual identifies himself), out-groups 
(which are “different” and somehow 
antithetical to the in-group), and their 
interaction. A 34-itcm Ethnocentrism 
scale was constructed along lines similar 
to those employed for the A-S scale. 
There were three subscales: (o) A 12-item 
subscale deals with Negroes and Negro- 
white relations. The items refer to Ne- 
groes as lazy, good-natured, and igno- 
rant; also aggressive, primitive, and 
rebellious, and so on. (b) Minorities. 
These 12 items deal with various groups 
(other than Jews and Negroes), includ- 
ing minority political parties and reli- 
gious sects, foreigners, Oklahomans (in 
California), zoot-suiters, criminals, and 
so on. (c) “Patriotism.” These 10 items 
deal with America as an in-group in rela- 
tion to other nation's as out-groups. The 
items express the attitude that foreign, 


“inferior” nations should be subordi- 
nate; they include a value for obedience 
and a punitive attitude toward value- 
violators, and, Anally, they express re- 
garding permanent peace a cynicism 
which is rationalized by moralistic, he- 
riditarian theories of aggressive, threat- 
ening out-group nations. 

The reliabilities for the subscales 
ranged from .80 to .91; and for the total 
E scale .91. These figures, considered to- 
gether with the correlations of .74 to .83 
among the subscales, and the subscale- 
Total E scale correlations of .90 to .92, 
indicate a generality in ethnocentric 
ideology that is almost as great as and 
even more remarkable thai^ that found 
in A-S. 

The correlations of A-S with E com- 
plete the picture. The A-S scale corre- 
lates .80 with the E scale, and from .69 
to .76 with the subscales. Through suc- 
cessive revisions there finally emerged a 
single E scale of 10 items (including 4 
A-S items) which had reliabilities of .7 
to .9 in different groups of subjects. It is 
clear that an attempt to understand 
prejudice psychologically must start 
with the total pattern of ethnocentric 
thinking, including both general out- 
group rejection and in-group submission- 
idealization. 

Space does not permit a detailed dis- 
cussion of the study of politics and reli- 
gion. Ethnocentrism is related, though 
not very closely, to political conserva- 
tism (r = .5) and to support of the more 
conservative political groupings. In the 
responses of individuals scoring high on 
the conservatism scale, two patterns 
could be distinguished: a traditional, 
laissez-faire conservatism as opposed to 
“pseudoconservatism” in which a profes- 
sion of belief in the tenets of traditional 
conservatism is combined with a readi- 
ness for violent change of a kind which 
would abolish the very institutions with 
which the individual appears to identify 
himself. The latter appeared to contrib- 
ute more to the correlation between E 
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and conservatism than did the former. 
The nonreligious are less ethnocentric 
on the average than the religious, al- 
though such sects as the Quakers and 
Unitarians made low E scale means 
(nonethnocentric) . _ 

The Study of Personality 

The main variables underlying the 
various ideological areas above represent 
personality trends expressed in ideologi- 
cal form. A primary hypothesis in this 
research is that an individual is most re- 
ceptive to those ideologies which afford 
the fullest expression to his over-all 
personality structure. Thus, a person 
clinically described as strongly authori- 
tarian, projective, and destructive is 
likely to be receptive to an antidemo- 
cratic ideology such as ethnocentrism — 
ultimately fascism as the total social 
objectification of these trends — because 
it e.xpresses his needs so well. • 

The attempt at a quantitative investi- 
gation of personality variables under- 
lying ethnocentric ideology led to the 
construction of a personality scale. 
It was called, for convenience, the F 
scale because it was intended to measure 
some of the personality trends which 
seemed to e.xpress a predisposition or 
deep-lying receptivity to fascism. The 
items are statements of opinion and 
attitude in non ideological areas (not 
dealing with formal groups or social 
institutions) such as self, family, people 
in general, sex, personal values, and so 
on; they are not tied by official statement 
or surface meaning to items in the other 
scales. Any consistency in response to 
the F and E scales, as indicated by the 
correlation between them, must be due 
primarily to the fact that both scales 
express the same underlying trends, since 
their surface content is quite different. 
The main difference between the scales 
is that the F items are less openly 
ideological. 

Ten main variables guided scale con; 
struction, each variable being repre- 


sented by a cluster of several items. The 
clusters were partially overlapping, since 
several items were intended to express 
more than a single variable. In three suc- 
cessive forms the scale contained 38, 34, 
then 30 items, but the 10 main variables 
were always represented. 

The cluster variables were as follows: 
conventional values, authoritarian sub- 
mission, authoritarian aggression, anti- 
intraception, superstition-stereotypy, 
pseudotoughness, power, ‘ cynicism, pro- 
jectivity, and sex. 

Three of these clusters may be dis- 
cussed to illustrate the general approach. 
“Authoritarian submission” refers to an 
inability seriously to criticize, reject, or 
actively rebel against one’s main in-group 
(particularly the family) figures and 
values. There is a highly moralized and 
idealized conception of authority-repre- 
sentatives and a submissive relation to 
them. Examples: “No sane, normal, 
decent person could ever think of hurting 
a close friend or relative”; “Every per- 
son should have complete faith in some 
supernatural power whose decisions he 
obeys without question.” 

“Anti-intraception” involves opposi- 
tion to a psychological, insightful view of 
people and oneself. This includes a rejec- 
tion of emotion and of attempts to look 
into one’s deeper motives and conflicts. 
Personal inquiries tend to be regarded as 
prying, and there is often an exaggerated 
idea of how much prying is going on. 
‘Work and keeping busy are emphasized 
as ways of “not thinking about yourself.” 
Examples: “When a person has a prob- 
lem or worry, it is best for him not to 
think about it but to keep busy with more 
cheerful things”; “Nowadays more and 
more people are prying into matters 
that ^ould remain personal and pri- 
vate.” 

“Projectivity” refers to the disposition 
to imagine strange, evU, dangerous, de- 
structive forces at work in the outer 
world; these imaginings have only the 
smallest basis in reality but can be under- 
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stood as projections of the individual’s 
deep-lying sexual and aggressive striv- 
ings. Examples: “Wars and social 
troubles may someday be ended by an 
earthquake or flood that will destroy the 
whole world”; “Nowadays when so 
many different kinds of people move 
around and mix together so much, a 
person has to protect himself especially 
carefully against catching an infection or 
disease from them”; “The wild sex life 
of the old Greeks and Romans was 
tame compared to some of the goings-on 
in this country, even in places where 
people might least expect it.” 

The successive forms of the F scale 
involved elimination, modification, and 
addition of items, based on both statis- 
tical considerations and on theoretical 
requirements of richness of ideas and 
over-all inclusiveness. The reliability of 
the scale increased from an average of 
.74 for the first form to .85 on the last. 
Each high quartile scorer is high on most 
items and clusters; on each item and 
cluster the difference between high 
scorers (total scale) and low scorers is 
statistically significant. 

Correlations of F with A-S and E in- 
creased from an average of about .6 
to about .75 in later forms, that is, higher 
than the correlation of .50 wiih the con- 
servatism scale. This correlation, in 
conjunction with the clinical findings 
reported below, gives evidence of the 
functional role of personality trends in 
organizing and giving meaning to surface , 
attitudes, values, and opinions. 

Does ethnocentrism help the indi- 
vidual avoid conscious ambivalence to- 
ward his family by displacing the hostil- 
ityonto out-groups (the morally “alien”) 
and thus leave in consciousness exag- 
gerated professions of love toward family 
and authority? Do high scorers on the F 
scale (who are usually also ethnocentric) 
have an underlying anticonventionalism, 
in-group- and family-directed hostility, 
a tendency to do the very things they 
rigidly and punitively oppose in others? 


WTiat impels an individual to feel, for 
example, that aggression against his 
family is unthinkable and yet to agree 
that “homosexuals should be severely 
punished” and (during the war) that the 
“Germans and Japs should be wiped 
out”? Such contradictions suggest fiat 
the deeper personality trends of high 
scorers are antithetical, to their conscious 
values, opinions, and attitudes. The 
clinical studies reported below investi- 
gate further these and other questions. 

The so-caUed “projective questions” 
are intermediate between the scales 
and the intensive clinical techniques. As 
part of the questionnaire they are used in 
group studies in order to determine how 
common in larger populatiitns were the 
relationships discovered in clinical stud- 
ies. They are open questions to be an- 
swered in a few words or lines; each 
question deals with events or experiences 
which are likely to have emotional sig- 
nificance for the individual. The original 
set of about 30 questions was gradually 
reduced to 8, which were both statisti- 
cally differentiating and theoretically 
inclusive. These deal with “what moods 
are unpleasant,” “what desires are hard 
to control,” “what great people are 
admired,” “what would drive a person 
nuts,” “what are the worst crimes,” 
“what moments are embarrassing,” 
“how to spend your last six months,” 
“what is most awe-inspiring.” 

The responses of the entire high and 
low quartiles on the A-S (later the total 
E) scale were contrasted. For each ques- 
tion “high” and “low” scoring cate- 
gories were made; a “high” category 
expresses a personality trend which 
seems most characteristic of ethnocen- 
trists and which can be expected signifi- 
cantly to differentiate the two groups. 
A scoring manual, giving the specific 
categories (usually two to six) for each 
item, was the basis on which two inde- 
pendent raters scored each response 
(not knowing the actual A-S or E score 
ef the subjects). Each response was 
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scored “high,” “low,” or “neutral” — 
the neutral category being used when the 
response was omitted, ambiguous, or 
when it contained “high” and “low” 
trends equally. Less than 10 percent of 
the responses received neutral scores. 

The scoring agreement for the battery 
of items averaged 80 to 90 percent on a 
variety of groups (total, 200 to 300). The 
high quartiles received an average of 
75-90 percent “high” scores, as com- 
pared with 20-40 percent “high” scores 
for the low quartiles. Almost never was 
an individual ethnocentrist given more 
than 50 percent low scores, and con- 
versely for the anti-ethnocentrists. For 
each item the difference between the 
two groups* was always significant at 
better than the 1 percent level. 

The differences between the ethnocen- 
tric and anti-ethnocentric groups may be 
illustrated by the scoring of the item 
“What experiences would be most awe- 
inspiring for you?” The “low” cate- 
gories arc: (a) Values which refer to 
personal achievement (intellectual, es- 
thetic, scientific), contribution to man- 
kind, the realization of democratic goals 
by self and society, and so on. (b) “Pow- 
er,” as exemplified in man’s material- 
technological achievements and in na- 
ture. (c) Intense nature experiences in 
which there are clear signs of esthetic, 
sensual-emotional involvement. 

The “high” categories for this item, 
in contrast, are: (a) “Power” in the form 
of deference and submission toward 
powerful people; emphasis on a generally 
authoritarian and ritualized atmosphere 
(military, superficial religious, patriotic, 
etc.), (b) Personal power in self, with 
others playing a deferent role, (c) De- 
struction-harm of people (e.g., “death of 
a close relative”; no open hostility). 
(d) Values which refer to convention- 
alized sex, material security, ownership, 
vague sense of virtue, and so on. (e) Di- 
lute nature experiences which differ from 
those of the low-scorers in that they are 
matter-of-fact, unspecific, surface de- 


scriptions with no indication of sensual- 
emotional involvement.’ 

Some other general differences be- 
tween these two groups were found. 
Deeplying trends such as hostility, de- 
pendency, sexuality, curiosity, and the 
like exist in both groups, but in the un- 
prejudiced group they are more ego-inte- 
grated, in the sense of being more focal, 
more tied to other trends, more complex 
affectively, and with fewer defenses. This 
group is also more aware of inner con- 
^cts, ambivalence, and tendencies to 
violate basic values. Their inner life is 
richer if more troubled; they tend to 
accuse themselves of faults, while the 
prejudiced group externalizes and en- 
gages more in idealization of self and 
family. 

Clinical Analysis of 
Interview Material 

As mentioned above, those scoring 
extremely high or extremely low on the 
overt cthnocentrism scale of the ques- 
tionnaire were further subjected to 
clinical interviews and to projective tests. 

The interviews covered the following 
major fields: vocation, income, religion, 
politics, minority groups, and clinical 
data. The directives given to the inter- 
viewer listed in each field both the kinds 
of things it was hoped to obtain from the 
subject and suggestions as to how these 
things might indirectly be ascertained 
by questioning. The former were the 
, “underlying questions”; they had refer- 
ence to the variables by means of which 
the subject was eventually to be char- 
acterized. The “manifest questions,” 
those actually put to the subject, were 
framed in such a way as to conceal as 
much as possible the real purpose of the 
interview and yet elicit answers that were 
significant in terms of over-all hypoth- 
eses. The manifest questions used to ob- 
tain material bearing on a given under- 
lying question were allowed to vary 
greatly from subject to subject, depend- 
ing in each case on the subject’s ideology. 
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surface attitudes, and defenses. Never- 
theless a number of manifest questions, 
based on general theory and experience, 
were formulated for each underlying 
question. Not all of them were asked 
each subject. 

Examples of manifest questions, taken 
from the area of Income are: “What 
would you do with (expected or desired) 
income?” and “AVhat would it mean to 
you?” The corresponding underlying 
issues are the subject’s aspirations and 
phantasies as to social status, as to power 
as a means to manipulate others, as to 
(realistic or neurotic) striving for se- 
curity, as to lavish and exciting living, 
the readiness really to take chances, and 
so forth. 

It was the task of the interviewer 
subtly to direct the course of the inter- 
view in such a way that as much as possi- 
ble would be learned about these under- 
lying attitudes without giving away to 
the subject the real foci of the inquiry. 

In attempting to achieve a crude 
quantification of the interview material, 
so that group trends might be ascer- 
tained, there was developed an exten- 
sive set of scoring categories, comprking 
approximately a hundred headings. An 
attempt was made to encompass as much 
as possible of the richness and intricacy 
of the material. The comple.xity of the 
categories introduced inferential and 
subjective elements, but, as it turned out, 
this did not prevent adequate inter-rater 
reliability and validity. The categories 
were arrived at on the basis of a prelim- 
inary study of the complete interviews 
and of all the other available material 
pertaining to the same subjects. These 
categories represent, in fact, the hypoth- 
eses as to which clinical characteristics 
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go with presence or absence of preju- 
dice. 

In order to test all the categories, 
passages of the interview protocols 
referring directly to political or social 
issues and all other data that might 
indicate the subject’s identity or ideologi- 
cal position were carefully removed be- 
fore two clinically trained scorers under- 
took the evaluation of the protocols. 

Interviews of 40 women were thus 
evaluated. (A later report will present 
results from a group of men.) Three 
kinds of judgments were used for each 
category: (1) whether the interview 
revealed attitudes tentatively classified 
as “high” or as “low”; (2) whether no 
decision could be reached; or, more 
often, (3) whether no material was 
available on the issue in question. A 
number of categories proved nondis- 
criminating either because “high” and 
“low” statements appeared with equal 
frequency in the interviews of those 
found “high” and of those found “low” 
on the questionnaire, or because of a 
large proportion of “neutral” responses. 

Some of the most discriminating cate- 
gories included the following. Of the 
fifteen inter\-iewed women who were 
extremely low on ethnocentrism, 0 (none) 
displayed a conventional “idealization” 
of the parents, the variable previously 
assumed to be characteristic of ethno- 
centrism, whereas 12 showed an attitude 
of objective appraisal of the parents.* On 
the other hand, of the 25 women inter- 
viewees extremely high on ethnocen- 
trism, 11 clearly displayed the “high” 
and only 6 the “low” variant (the re- 
maining 8 being “neutral”). This distri- 
bution of attitudes toward parents is in 
line with the general glorification of and 


* In view of the small number of cases (40) and the frequency of the neutral categories (about 30 
percent), these differences between the high and low scorers must be regarded as tentative. However, 
there is additional evidence that these differences would be found in a large sample. (1) Even with this 
small number of cases the diffeiences are very striking. (2) The data on men appear to reveal similar 
differences. This not only provides an independent confirmation, but it will provide a sample twice 
as large as the present dfje. (3) The variables considejed here are similar to those found to be differ- 
entiating in the ideological material, the Thematic Apperception Test, and the projective questions. 
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submission to in-group authority, on the cussed here is the “ hierarchical concep- 


surface at least, by the high scorers on 
ethnocentrism. In fact, the corresponding 
figures on the category “submission to 
parental authority and values (respect 
based on fear)” vs. “principled inde- 
pendence” arc 1 to 7 for the “low” 
subjects as against 9 to 0 for the “high” 
subjects. 

The “high ” women emphasize sex as a 
means for achieving status; they describe 
their conquests and — as they do in other 
fields as well —rationalize rather than 
admit failures and shortcomings, whereas 
the “lows” do not shrink from open 
admission of inadequacies in this respect 
(8 to 3 for “highs”; 1 to 8 for “lows”). 
In the same vein we find in “highs” 
underlying disrespect and resentment 
toward the oiiposite sex, typically com- 
bined with externalized, excessive and 
counteractive “pseudoadmiration,” vs. 
“genuine respect and fondness for oppo- 
site sex” in the “lows” (11 to 4 for 
“highs”; 2 to 7 for “lows”). Similarly, 
the attitude toward the opposite sex in 
the “high” women is power-oriented, 
exploitative, manipulative, with an eye 
on concrete benefits hiding behind super- 
ficial submission as contrasted with a 
warm, affectionate and love-seeking atti- 
tude on the part of the “lows.” Thus, the 
traits desired in men by “high” women 
are: hard-working, energetic, go-getting, 
moral, clean-cut, deferent, “thoughtful” 
toward the woman; the desiderata men- 
tioned by the “low” women, on the 
other hand, are: companionship, com- 
mon interests, warmth, sociability, sexual 
love, understanding, and liberal values, 
(For the entire pattern just described 
the figures are 14 to 4 for the “highs” 
and 2 to 10 for the “lows.”) 

As to attitudes toward people in 
general, the “highs” tend to assume an 
attitude of “moralistic condemnation” 
w. the “permissiveness” shorni toward 
individuals by the lows (14 to 3 for the 
“highs,” 2 to 10 for the “lows”). Of 
special importance for the problem dis- 


tion of human relations in the “highs” 
as compared with an “equalitarianism 
and mutuality” in the “lows” (13 to 2 
in the “highs” and 1 to 10 in the 
“lows”). 

All through the material it was fre- 
quently observed that the difference 
between the high and low subjects does 
not lie so much in the presehce or absence 
of a basic tendency but rather in the way 
of dealing with such tendencies. As an 
illustration from the field of interpersonal 
relationships, we may refer to the cate- 
gory of Dependence. Whereas the de- 
pendence of the high subjects tends to be 
diffuse, ego-alien, and linked to an in- 
fantile desire to be taken care of, die 
dependence of the lows is focal and love- 
seeking as can be expected in cases where 
a real object relationship has been 
established (11 to 1 in the highs; 1 to 
7 in the lows). The traits desired in 
friends are in many ways similar to those 
desired in the opposite sex (see above); 
we find emphasis on status, good man- 
ners, and so forth in the highs as com- 
pared with intrinsic values in the lows 
(9 to 2 for highs, 0 to 10 for lows.) 

In the high scorer’s attitude toward 
the Self, w’e find self-glorification mixed 
with feelings of inferiority which are not 
faced as such, conventional moralism, the 
belief in a close correspondence between 
what one is and what one wishes to be, 
and the “denial of genuine causality” 
(e.g., an explanation of one’s traits or 
symptoms in terms of hereditary or acci- 
dental factors), as contrasted to opposite 
attitudes in the lows, with figures gencr- 
all}’ as discriminatory or belter than 
those mentioned above for the other 
fields. 

In the case of more general categories 
pertaining to personality dynamics an 
unusually large proportion were found 
to be discriminating. This might be due 
to the fact that the scoring of these cate- 
gories was based oni the over-all impres- 
sion of the subject rather than on a spe- 
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cific piece of information. High-scoring 
women tend to give particular evidence 
of “rigid-moralistic anal reaction-forma- 
tions” as ends in themselves, e.g., 
totalitarian-moralistic conceptualization 
of two kinds of people — “clean and 
dirty” — and overemphasis on propriety 
and kindliness, often with underlying 
aggression. The women with low scores 
show more evidence of “oral character 
structure”; and when such values as 
cleanliness and- kindliness are present 
they are of a more functional na- 
ture. 

As far as aggression is concerned, the 
high-scoring women tend toward a 
diffuse, depersonalized, moralistic, and 
punitive type of aggression, whereas the 
aggression of the low-scoring women is 
more focal and personalized, and more 
often it seems to be elicited by violation 
of principles or as a response to rejection 
by a loved object. 

Ambivalence, e.g., toward the parents, 
is not admitted into consciousness by 
the “high” subjects but is rather solved 
by thinking in terms of dichotomies and 
by displacement onto out-groups. The 
ambivalence of the “lows” is more often 
expressed against the original objects 
(e.g., parents) or representatives, in 
reality, of the original objects, e.g., real 
authority. 

There is a strong tendency in the high- 
scoring women to display “femininity” 
exclusively, whereas the low-scoring 
women are more ready to accept and to 
sublimate their masculine traits. 

Some of the categories scored under 
the tentative assumption of their rele- 


vance to prejudice did not prove dis- 
criminating. Among these are various 
“childhood events,” e.g., death or di- 
vorce of parents, number of siblings, and 
order of birth. The conception of one’s 
own childhood, e.g., image of father and 
mother, proved only slightly discriminat- 
ing, mostly because of the great number 
of neutral scores due often to lack of 
information in these categories. The 
fact that some of the categories were not 
discriminating may be taken as evidence 
that the raters were at least partially 
successful in their attempt to eliminate 
halo effect. 

As was mentioned above, the over-aU 
contrast between the highly prejudiced 
and the tolerant women hinges less than 
originally expected on the existence or 
absence of “ depth” factors such as latent 
homosexuality, but rather, as seen here 
again, on the way they are dealt with 
in, the personality: by acceptance and 
sublimation in our tolerant extremes, by 
repression and defense measures in our 
prejudiced extremes. 

It is because of their repressions, it 
may be supposed, that the high scorers 
are found to be outstanding on such 
formal characteristics as rigidity, anti- 
intraception, pseudoscientific thinking, 
and so forth. 

The differences between high and low 
scorers revealed by the several inde- 
pendent techniques of the study reported 
here are consistent one with another and 
suggest a pattern which, embracing as it 
does both personality and ideology, may 
be termed the “antidemocratic per- 
sonality.” 
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OPINIONS ABOUT NEGRO INFANTRY PLATOONS IN 
\VIIITE COMPANIES OF SEVEN DIVISIONS By In- 
formation and Education Division, U. S. JFar Department 


What do the white company grade 
officers and the white platoon sergeants 
in E.T.O. think of the combat per- 
formance of Negro rifle platoons which 
were attached to their companies in 
March and April and fought side by side 
with white platoons through VE-day? 

This question is answered by a survey, 
made in late May and early June, 1945, 
by personalty interviewing 250 respond- 
ents, namely, all available white com- 
pany grade officers and a representative 
sample of platoon sergeants in 24 com- 
panies containing Negro platoons in 
several infantry divisions, namely, the 
1st, 2nd, 9th, 69th, 78th, 99th, and 
104th. Standardized questions were used 
in the survey, which was conducted 
by five trained interviewers of the Re- 


search Branch, I and E Division, E.T.O. 

In all except one of the companies 
visited, the standard organization of 
three rifle platoons and. one heavy in- 
fantry platoon had been augmented 
by one rifle platoon of colored soldiers. 
The colored platoons were made up of 
men from rear echelon units who volun- 
teered for service with the infantry and 
were trained for approximately six weeks 
in reinforcement depots, usually by a 
white officer or noncom who later led 
them into combat. 

In generalizing the opinions here re- 
ported, the fact that the Negro infantry- 
men in these platoons were volunteers 
must be kept in mind, as must also the 
fact that not all of the platoons ex- 
perienced heavy and arduous fighting. 


Opinions of White Officers and Enlisted Men in Companies 
WITH Negro Platoons 


“How did you feel at first about serving in a company that had white platoons and colored 
platoons? ” * 


Response 

White officers, 
percent 

White noncoms, 
percent 

Relatively unfavorable (“Skeptical,” “didn’t like it,” 



“ thought it’d cause trouble,” etc.) 

64 

64 

Relatively favorable (“Willing to try it,” “made no dif- 



ference,” “didn’t mind,” etc.) 

33 

35 

No answer 

3 

1 


From Report No. B-1S7 (Washington: Information and Education Division, Army Service Forces, 
U. S. War Department, 1945). Based on survey made in May-June, 1945, by Research Branch, Infor- 
mation and Education Division, Headquarters, European Theater of Operations, under authority of 
the Commanding General, ETOUSA. Reprinting of this study does not in any way constitute an 
endorsement by the War Department of this volume. 

*In this report the tabular material is tjo be read as textual contdht where it occurs. The 
italicized quotations reproduce the questions asked of the interviewees. 
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“Has your feeling changed since having served in the same unit with colored soldiers?” 


Response 

White officers, 
percent 

White noncoms, 
percent 

No, my feeling is still the same 

16 

21 

Yes, have become more favorable toward them,“ (“feel 



more respect for them,” “like them better,” etc.) . 

77 

77 

No answer 

7 

2 


“ No cases were found in which an individual reported his attitude had become less favorable. 


“How well did the colored soldiers in this company perform in combat?” 


Response 

White officers, 
percent 

White noncoms, 
percent 

Not well at aU 

0 

0 

Not so well 

0 

1 

Fairly well 

16 

17 

Very well 

84 

81 

Undecided 

1 

0 

1 


In commenting on this question, re- 
spondents frequently gave detailed ac- 
counts of combat performance. Positive 
qualities stressed were aggressiveness in 
attack, effective use of fire-power, adept- 
ness at close-in fighting, team-work in 
battle. Negative qualities reported in a 
few instances were that at first the men 
sometimes went forward too rapidly — 
too far in an attack. Some officers stressed 
the fact that these colored soldiers, being 
volunteers, may have had exceptional 


combat qualities. Others mentioned that 
in their units there had not been an 
adequate test under the most severe type 
of fighting, such as sustained attacks 
under heavy mortar or artillery fire. It 
should be noted, however, that the 
performance of the colored troops was 
rated just as high, if not higher, by the 
white officers and noncoms in those 
companies in which the colored platoons 
have had severe fighting as by respond- 
ents from other units. 


“WUh the same Army training and experience, how do you think colored troops compare with 
white troops as infantry soldiers? ” 


Response 

White officers, 
percent 

White noncoms, 
percent 

Not as good as white troops 

5 

4 

Just the same as white troops 

69 

83 

Better than white troops 

17 

9 

No answer . . . .• * • ■ 

9 

4 
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' “Haw have the white and colored soldiers gotten along together?" 


Response 

White officers, 
percent 

White noncoms, 
percent 

Not well 

1 

0 

0 

Not as well in garrison as in combat 

14 

4 

Fairly well 

7 

36 

Very well 

73 

60 

No answer 

6 

0 


Replies are somewhat more favorable 
from white officers and white noncoms 
with a Northern background than from 
those with a Southern background, but 
differences in opinion are not great. Ac- 
tual frictiop between white and colored 
soldiers is said to have been confined to 
isolated cases involving white soldiers 
from ‘‘outside” units who did not know 
the combat record of the colored troops. 


Evidence indicates that white and colored 
soldiers have gotten along best together 
in those units in which they have shared 
the heaviest combat. While many of the 
officers in further questioning expressed 
some doubt as to how well the situation 
would work out if their unit remains in 
the Army of Occupation, or other semi- 
permanent garrison status, 9 out of 10 
said there had been no difficulties as yet. 


“If colored soldiers are used as infantry^ do you think they should be set up by platoons as 
they are here, or would some other way be better?" 


Response” 

White officers, 
percent 

White noncoms, 
percent 

In the same platoon with white soldiers 


1 

In a platoon within the same company ....... 


89 

In separate companies 


12 

In separate battalions or larger organizations . . . 


2 

No answer 

3 

0 


• Most of those interviewed volunteered one or more reasons for their answer. 


Among those, who favor the platoon 
basis, the reasons given, in order of fre- 
quency, are: 

(1) Compelilio}i-emulatioH (“encourages 
friendly competition”; “each tried to 
make a good showing”; “gives them 
something to come up to”). 

(2) Avoidance of friction (“saves any chance 
of trouble to have them in their own 
platoon”; “because of the old feeling of 
boys from the South”). 

(3) Better discipline and control among the 
colored soldiers (“whites have a steady- 
ing influence on them”; “colored boys 

4 


feel more secure in combat this way”). 

(4) Feeling of participation or nondiscrim- 
ination on part of the colored soldiers 
(“gives them the feeling of being with 
the white boys”; “avoids that feeling 
of being set apart and discriminated 
against”). 

(5) Improved interracial understanding 
(“work close enough together so they 
can each get to know the other better 
and see what they do”). 

Among the minority who favored sepa- 
rate companies or larger units, the main 
reasons given werc^avoidance of friction 
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(especially in' garrison situations) and 
better discipline. A few men gave as their 
reason their personal feeling of not wish- 
ing to be in a company containing colored 
troops. 

Independent Check in a Cross- 
section Survey 

In the course of a survey of a repre- 
sentative cross section of 1,710 white 
enlisted men in ETO field forces, to as- 


certain men’s information and orienta- 
tion needs, two questions were asked 
about the use of Negro troops. This sur- 
vey was independent of the interviews 
tabulated above. 

The responses to the two questions 
asked in the cross-section survey were 
tabulated separately for four subgroups 
indicated below. The sample in some 
groups is small and therefore subject to a 
larger margin of error than is customary 
in Research Branch reports. 


“Some Army divisions have companies which include Negro and white platoons. How would 
you feel about it if your outfit was set up something like that? ” 

Percentage of white enlisted men answering: 

“Would dislike it'very much.” 

Cross section of field force units which do not have colored platoons in white companies 


(1,450 cases) 62 

Men in same division, but not in same regiment as colored troops (112 cases) ... 24 
Men in same regiment, but not in same company as colored troops (68 cases) .... 20 
Men in company with a Negro platoon (80 case^ 7 


“In general, do you think it is a good idea or a poor idea to have the same company in a combat 
outfit include Negro platoons and white platoons?” 

Percentage of white enlisted men saying: 
“very good idea” or “fairly good idea.” 

Cross section of field force units which do not have colored platoons in white companies 18 


Men in same division but not in same regiment as colored troops 50 

Men in same regiments but not in same company as colored troops 66 

Men in company with a Negro platoon 64 


These differences in attitude, varying 
with extent of experience with platoons* 
of colored troops, can hardly be at- 
tributed to differences in geographical 
origin. For example, 31 percent of the 
white soldiers whose company has a 
Negro platoon are from the South, as are 
34 percent of the soldiers in the cross 
section of field force units. 


B.vckground Intormation about 
Colored Troops in Those Infantry 
Platoons 

The soldiers in the Negro platoons 
were somewhat superior to other colored 
troops in ETO in education and AGCT 
but the differences actually are not 
striking. 


Percentage who bad graduated from high school 


Colored in infantry platoons 22 

Colored in ETO (cross section) lo 

White riflemen (cross section) • 41 



PREJUDICE 


Percentage with AGCT scores above Class 
IV: 

Colored in infantry platoons ... 29 

Colored in ETO (cross section) . . 17 

White riflemen (cross section) . . . 71 

Percentage from the South (including 
border states) ; 

Colored in infantry platoons ... 67 

Colored in ETO (cross section) . . 76 

As compared with white riflemen the 
Negro infantrymen were somewhat 
younger. Ten percent of the colored were 
30 years old or over, as were 20 percent 
of the white riflemen. 

Branches of service from which the 
transfer to infantry was made were as 
follows: 


Arm or service Percent of total 

Negro volunteers 

Corps of Engineers 38 

Quartermaster Corps .... 29 
Transportation Corps .... 26 

Signal Corps 3 

Ordnance Dept 2 

All other branches 2 

Of all who were converted to riflemen, 
63 percent came from the following six 
military occupation specialties, in order 
of frequency: 

Truck driver, light (MOS 345) 

Duty soldier III (590) 

Longshoreman (271) 

Basic (521) 

Foreman construction (059) 

Cargo checker (470) 
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tHE #ASIC PSYCHOLOGY OF RUMOR 

By Gordon W. Allport and Leo J. Postman 


Rumoks in Wartihe 

During the year 1942, rumor became a 
national problem of considerable ur- 
gency. Its first dangerous manifestation 
was felt soon after the initial shock of 
Pearl Harbor. This traumatic event dis- 
located our normal channels of com- 
munication by bringing into existence an 
unfamiliar and unwelcome, if at the same 
time a relatively mild censorship of news, 
and it simultaneously dislocated the lives 
of millions of citizens whose futures 
abruptly became hostages to fortune. 

This combination of circumstances 
created the most fertile of all possible 
soils for the propagation of rumor. We 
now know that rumors concerning a given 
subject-matter will circidate within a group 
in proportion to the importance and the 
ambiguity of this subject-matter in the lives 
of individual members of the group. 

The affair of Pearl Harbor was fraught^ 
with both importance and ambiguity to 
, nearly every citizen. The affair was im- 
portant because of the potential danger 
it represented to all of us, and because 
its aftermath of mobilization affected 
every life. It was ambiguous because no 
one seemed quite certain of the extent 
of, reasons for, or consequences of the 
attack. Since the two conditions of rumor 
— importance and ambiguity — were at a 
maximum, we had an unprecedented 


flood of what became known as “Pearl 
Harbor rumors.” It was said that our 
fleet was “wiped out,” that Washington 
didn’t dare to tell the extent of the 
damage, that Hawaii was in the hands 
of the Japanese. So widespread and so * 
demoralizing were these tales that, on 
February 23, 1942, President Roosevelt 
broadcast a speech devoted entirely to 
denying the harmful rumors and to 
reiterating the official report on the 
losses. 

Did the solemn assurance of the Com- 
mander in Chief restore the confidence of 
the people and eliminate the tales of sus- 
picion and fear? It so happens that a bit 
of objective evidence on this question 
became available to us almost by acci- 
dent. On the twentieth of February, be- 
fore the President’s speech, we had asked 
approximately 200 college students 
whether they thought our losses at Pearl 
Harbor were “greater,” “much greater,” 
or “no greater” than the official Knox 
report had stated. Among these students, 
68 percent had believed the demoraliz- 
ing rumors in preference to the official 
report, and insisted that the losses were . 
“greater” or “much greater” than 
Washington admitted. Then came the 
President’s speech. On February 25 an 
equivalent group of college students were 
asked the same question. Among those 
who had not heard or read the speech 


From Transactions of 'flie New York Academy of Scifnees, Series II, 1945, VIII, 61-81. Reprinted by 
permission of the authors and the publisher. 
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the, proportion of rumor-believers was 
stiU about two thirds. But among those 
who ivere acquainted with the Presi- 
dent’s speech, the number of rumor- 
believers fell by 24 percent. It is impor- 
tant to note that, in spite of the utmost 
efforts of the highest authority to allay 
anxiety, approximately 44 percent of the 
college population studied were too pro- 
foundly affected by the event and by the 
resulting rumors to accept the reassur- 


ance, v 

The year 1942 was characterized by 
floods of similar fear-inspired tales. Ship- 
ping losses were fantastically exagger- 
ated. Knapp records one instance where 
a collier was sunk through accident near 
the Cape Cod Canal. So great was the 
anxiety of the New England public that 
this incident became a fantastic tale of 
an American ship being torpedoed with 
the loss of thousands of nurses who were 
abq^ her.* 

,-OTch wild stories, as we have said, are 
due to the grave importance of the sub- 
ject for the average citizen and to the 
ambiguity to him of the objective situ- 
ation. This ambiguity may result from 
the failure of communications, or from 
a total lack of authentic news, a condi- 
tion that often prevailed in war-torn 
countries or among isolated bands of 
troops who had few reliable sources of 
news. Again, the ambiguity may be due 
to the receipt of conflicting news stories, 
no one more credible than another; or it 
may be due (as in the case of the Pearl 
Harbor rumors) to the distrust of many 
people in the candor of the Administra- 
tion and in the operation of wartime 
censorship. As the war progressed, a 
higher degree of confidence in our news 
services was rapidly achievddjjj^d ru- 
mors concurrently subsidedji^*^ 

r^mnor^of 1 
\ 


In addition to the fearS 


1942, 


which persisted until the tide of victory 
commenced to turn, there was a still 
more numerous crop of hostility-rumors 
whose theme dealt always with the 
shortcomings, disloyalty, or inefficiency 
of some special group of cobelligerents. 
The Army, the Navy, the Administra- 
tion, our allies, or American minority 
groups were the most frec^ent scape- 
goats in these rumors. W* were told 
that the Army wasted whot|^ides 
beef, that the Russians gre^d then- 
guns with lend-lease butter, that Negroes 
were saving icepicks for a revolt, and 
that Jews were evading the draft. 

These hostility rumors were the most 
numerous of all. An analysis of 1,000 
rumors collected from all parts of the 
country in 1942 ® revealed that they 
could be classified fairly readily as: 

Hostility (%\ edge-driving) 
rumors = 66 percent 

Fear (bogey) rumors = 25 percent 
Wish (pipe-dream) rumors = 2 percent 
Unclassifiable rumors = 7 percent 

To be sure, the proportion of fear and 
wish rumors soon altered. As victory 
approached, especially on the eve of 
V-E and V-J day, the whirlwind of 
rumors was almost wholly concerned 
with the cessation of hostilities, reflecting 
a goal-gradient phenomenon whereby 
rumor under special conditions hastens 
the completion of a desired event. But, 
throughout the war and continuing to 
vthe present, it is probably true that the 
majority of all rumors are of a more or 
less slanderous nature, expressing hos- 
tility against this group or that. 

(The principal reason why rumor circu- 
late can be briefly stated. It circulates 
because it serves the twin function of ex- 
plaining and rdiev im emotional tensions 
felt by individuals? ^ 


* R. n. Knapp, “A Psychology of Rumor,” Pub. Op. Quart., 1944, VTII, 22-37. 

® R. H. Knapp, ihid.^ 25. 

* This brief formula leaves out of account only the relatively few rumors which seem to serve the 
purpose of ’‘phatic communication” — a form of idle conversation to facilrtate social intercourse. 
When a lull occurs in a conversation, an individual may **fill in” with the latest bit of gossip that 
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The Pearl Harbor rumors, for example, 
helped to explain to the teller why he 
felt such distressing anxiety. Would his 
jitters not be justified if it were true 
that our protecting fleet was “wiped 
out” at Pearl Harbor? Something seri- 
ous must have happened to account for 
his anxiety. Families deprived of sons, 
husbands, or fathers vaguely cast around 
for someone to blame for their privation. 
Well, the Jews, who were said to be evad- 
ing the draft, were “obviously” not do- 
ing their share and thus the heavy 
burden falling on “good citizens” was ex- 
plained. True, this draft-evasion charge 
did not last very long, ov ing, no doubt, 
to the inescapable evidence of heavy en- 
listments among Jews and of their heroic 
conduct in the war. But when shortages 
were felt, the traditional Jewish scape- 
goat was again trotted out as a conven- 
ient explanation of the privations suf- 
fered. Their operation of the black 
market “explained” our annoying expe-' 
lienees in the futile pursuit of an evening 
l^b chop. 

' blame others verbally is not only a 

Xpqde of explanation for one’s emotional 
distress, but is at the same time a mode 
of mief. Everyone knows the reduction 
of tension that comes after administer- 
ing a tongue lashing. It matters little 
whether the victim of the tongue lashing 
is guilty or not. Dressing down anyone 
to his face or behind his back has the 
strange property of temporarily reduc- 
ing hatred’ felt against this person or,* 
what is more remarkable, of reducing 
hatred felt against any person or thing. 
If you wish to deflate a taut inner tube 
you can unscrew the valve or you can 
make a puncture. Unscrewing the valve 
corresponds to directing our hostility to- 
ward the Nazis or Japanese, who were 


the cause of our suffering. Making a 
puncture corresponds to displacing the 
hostility upon innocent victims or scape- 
goats. In either case, the air will escape 
and relaxation follow. To blame Jews, 
Negroes, the Administration, brass hats, 
the OP A, or the politicians is to bring 
a certain relief from accumulated feelings 
of hostility, whatever their true cause. 
Relief, odd as it may seem, comes also 
from “bogey” rumors. To tell my neigh- 
bor that the Cape Cod Canal is choked 
with corpses is an easy manner of pro- 
jecting into the outer world my own 
choking anxieties concerning my son or 
my friends in combat service. Having 
shared my anxiety with my friend by 
telling him exaggerated taldfe of losses or 
of atrocities, I no longer feel so much 
alone and helpless. Through my rumor- 
spreading, others, too, are put “on the 
alert.” I therefore feel reassured. 


X. 




Experimental Approach 


leaving now the broader social setting 
of the problem, we ask ourselves what 
processes in the human mind account 
for the spectacular distortions and exag- 
gerations that enter into the rumor- 
process, and lead to so much damage to 
the public intelligence and public con- 
science. M 

Since it is vcrjfclP^ult to trace in de- 
tail the course o^a rumor in everyday 
life, we have endeavored by an experi- 
mental technique to study as many of 
the basic phenomena as possible under 
relatively well controlled laboratory 
conditions. 

Our method is simple. A slide is thrown 
upon a screen. Ordinarily, a semidra- 
matic picture is used containing a large* 
number of related details. Six or seven 
subjects, who have not seen the picture. 


comes to mind, without being motivated by the deeper tensions that underlie the great bulk of rumor- 
mongering 

In this paper we cannot enter into a fuller discussion of the reasons why people believe some rumors 
and not others. This question is carefully studied by F. H. Allport and hi. Lepkin, “ Waitime Rumoi'.. 
of Waste and Special Hivilege: Why Some People Relieve Them,” J. Abnorm. & Soc. Psychol , 1945, 
XL, 3-36. 
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Fig. 1. A sample of pictorial material employed in the experiments. Here is a typical ter- 
minal report (the last in a chain of reproductions): “This is a subway train in New York 
headed for Portland Street. There is a Jewish woman and a Negro who has a razor in his 
hand. The woman has a baby or a dog. The train is going to Deyer Street, and nothing 
much happened.” 


■wait in an adjacent room. One of them 
enters and takes a position where he can- 
not see the screen. Someone in the audi- 
ence (or the experimenter) describes the 
picture, giving about twenty details in 
the account. A second subject enters 
the room and stands beside the first sub- 
ject who proceeds to tell him all he can 
about the picture. (All subjects are under 
instruction to report as “accurately as 
possible what you have heard.”) The 
first subject then takes his scat, and a 
third enters to hear the story from the 
second subject. Each succeeding subject 
hears and repeats the story in the same 
way. Thus, the audience is able to watch 
the deterioration of the rumor by com- 
paring the successive versions with the 
stimulus-picture which remains on the 
screen throughout the experiment. 

This procedure has been used with 
over forty groups of subjects, including 
college undergraduates. Army trainees in 
ASTP, members of community forums,* 


patients in an Army hospital, members 
of a Teachers’ Round Table, and police 
officials in a training course. In addition 
to these adult subjects, children in a 
private school were used, in grades from 
the fourth through the ninth. In some 
experiments, Negro subjects took part 
along with whites, a fact which, as we 
shall see, had important consequences 
when the test-pictures depicted scenes 
■with a “racial angle.” 

All of these experiments took place be- 
fore an audience (20-300 spectators). By 
using volunteer subjects, one eliminates 
the danger of stage fright. There was, 
however, a social influence in all the 
audience situations. The magnitude of 
this influence was studied in a control 
group of experiments where no one was 
present in the room excepting the sub- 
ject and the experimenter. 

At the outset, it is necessary to admit 
that in five respects- this experimental 
situation fails to reproduce accurate!^ 
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the conditions of rumor-spreading in 
everyday life. (1) The effect of an audi- 
ence is considerable, tending to create 
caution and to shorten the report. With- 
out an audience subjeets gave on the 
average twiee as many details as with an 
audience7^2) The effect of the instruc- 
tions is to maximize accuracy and induce 
caution. In ordinary rumor-spreading, 
there is no critical experimenter on hand 
to see whether the tale is rightly re- 
peated. (3) There is no opportunity for 
subjects to ask questions of his informer. 
In ordinary rumor-spreading, the listener 
can chat with his informer and, if he 
wishes, cross-examine him. (4) The lapse 
of time between hearing and telling in 
the experimental situation is very slight. 
In ordinary rumor spreading, it is much 
greater. (5) Most important of all, the 
conditions of motivation are quite differ- 
ent. In the e.xperiment, the subject is 
striving for acciiraiy. His own fears, 
hates, wishes are not likely to be aroused 
under the experimental conditions. In 
short, he is not the spontaneous rumor- 
agent that he is in ordinary life. His 
stake in spreading the experimental 
rumor is neither personal nor deeply 
motivated. 

It should be noted that all of these 
conditions, excepting the third, may be 
expected to enhance the accuracy of the 
report in the experimental situation, and 
to yield far less distortion and projection 
than in real-life rumor-spreading. 

In spite of the fact that our experi^ 
ment does not completely reproduce the 
normal conditions for rumor, still we be- 
lieve that all essential changes and dis- 
tortions are represented in our results. 
“Indoor" rumors may not be as lively, 
as emotionally toned, or as extreme as 
“outdoor” rumors, and yet the same 
basic phenomena are demonstrable in 
both. 

What happens in both real-life and 
laboratory rumors is a complex course of 
distortion in whiah thre6 interrelated 
tendencies are clearly distinguishable. 



1 2 3 4 5 

SUCCESSIVE reproductions 


Fio. 2. Percentage of details originally 
given which are retained in each successive 
reproduction. 

Reveling 

''>As rumor travels, it tends to grow 
shorter, more concise, more easily 
grasped and told. In successive versions, 
fewer words are used and fewer details 
are mentioned. 

The number of details retained declines 
most sharply at the beginning of the 
series of reproductions. The number con- 
tinues to decline, more slowly, through- 
out the experiment. Figure 2 shows the 
percentage of the details initially given 
which are retained in each successive 
reproduction. 

The number of items enumerated in 
the description from the screen consti- 
tutes the 100 percent level, and all sub- 
sequent percentages are calculated from, 
that base. The curve, based on 11 experi- 
ments, shows that about 70 percent of 
the details are eliminated in the course 
of five or six mouth-to-mouth trans- 
missions, even when virtually no time 
lapse intervenes. 

The curve is like the famous Ebbing- 
*haus curve for decline in individual re- 
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tedtion,"" though in his experiments the 
interval between initial learning and suc- 
cessive reproductions was not as short 
as under the conditions of our experi- 
ment. Comparing the present curve with 
Ebbinghaus’s, we conclude that social 
memory accomplishes as much letieling 
"•wtlhin a few minutes as individual mem- 
ory accomplishes in weeks of time. 

Leveling (in our experiments) never 
proceeds to the point of total oblitera- 
tion. The stabilization of the last part 
of the curve is a finding of some conse- 
quence. It indicates (1) that a short con- 
cise statement is likely to be faithfully 
reproduced; (2) that when the report 
has become short and concise, the sub- 
ject has veif little detail to select from 
and the possibilities of further distortion 
grow fewer; (3) that the assignment be- 
comes so easy that a virtually rote 
memorj' serves to hold the material in 
mind. In all cases, the terminal and thq 
anteterminal reports are more similar 
than any two preceding reports. 

The reliance on rote is probably more 
conspicuous in our experiments than in 
ordinary rumor-spreading, where accu- 
racy is not theuaim, where tim^interval 
interferes with rote retention, and where 
strong interests prevent literal memory. 
There are, however, conditions where 
rote memory plays a part in ordinary 
rumor-spreading. If the individual is 
motivated by no stronger desire than to 
make conversation, he may find himself 
idly repeating what he has recently heard 
in the form in which he heard it. If a 
rumor has become so crisp and brief, so 
sloganized, that it requires no effort to 
retain it in the literal form in which it 
• was heard, rote memory seems to be in- 
volved. For example: 

The Jews are evading the draft; 

The CIO is communist controlled; 

The Russians are nationalizing their 
women. 

y' We conclude that whenever verbal 
material is transmitted among a group 


of people whether as rumor, legend, or 
history, change will be in the direction 
of greater brevity and conciseness. Level- 
ing, however, is not a random phenom- 
enon. Our protocols show again and again 
that items which are of particular inter- 
est to the subjects, facts w'hich confirm 
their e.xpectations and help them to 
structure the story, are the last to be 
leveled out and often are retained to the 
final reproduction. 

SH.VBPENING 

We may define sharpening as the selec- 
tive perception, retention, and reporting 
of a limited number of details from a 
larger context. Sharpening is inevitably 
the reciprocal of leveling. The one can- 
not e.xist without the other, for what 
little remains to a rumor after leveling 
has taken place is by contrast unavoid- 
ably featured. 

Although sharpening occurs in every 
protocol, the same items are not always 
emphasized. Sometimes, a trifling detail 
such as a subway advertising card be- 
comes the focus of attention and report. 
Around it the whole rumor becomes 
structured. But, in most e.xperiments, 
this same detail drops out promptly, and 
is never heard of after the first reproduc- 
tion. 

One way in which sharpening seems 
to be determined is through the retention 
of odd, or attention-getting words which, 
having appeared early in the series, catch 
the attention of each successive listener 
and are often passed on in preference to 
other details intrinsically more important 
to the story. An instance of this effect is 
seen in a series of protocols where the 
statement, “there is a boy stealing and 
a man remonstrating with him” is trans- 
mitted throughout the entire series. The 
unusual word “remonstrate” somehow 
caught the attention of each successive 
listener and was passed on without 
change. 

Sharpening may aluo take a numerical 
turn, AS in the experiments where em- 
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phasized itetrts becoifte reduplicated in 
the telling. For example, in reports of a 
picture containing the figure of a Negro, 
whose size and unusual appearance in- 
vite emphasis, we find that the number 
of Negroes reported in the picture jumps 
from one to “four” or “several.” 

There is also temporal sharpening man- 
ifested in the tendency to describe events 
as occurring- in the immediate present. 
What happens here and now is of greatest 
interest and importance to the perceiver. 
In most instances, to be sure, the story 
is started in the present tense, but even 
when the initial description is couched 
in the past tense, immediate reversal 
occurs and the scene is contemporized by 
the listener. Obviously, this effect can- 
not occur in rumors which deal specifi- 
cally with some alleged past (or future) 
event. One cannot contemporize the 
rumor that “ the Queen Mary sailed this 
morning (or will sail tomorrow) with 
10,000 troops aboard.” Yet it not infre- 
quently happens that stories gain in 
sharpening by tying them to present con- 
ditions. For example, a statement that 
Mr. X bought a chicken in the black 
market last week and paid $1.50 a pound 
for it may be (and usually is) rendered, 
“I hear they are charging $1.50 a pound 
on the black market for chicken.” People 
are more interested in today than in last 
week, and the temptation, therefore, is 
to adapt (assimilate) the time of occur- 
rence, when possible, to this interest- 

Sharpening often takes place when, 
there is a clear implication of movement. 
The flying of airplanes and the bursting 
of bombs are frequently stressed in the 
telling. Similarly, the falling flower pot 
in one picture is often retained and ac- 
cented. Indeed, the “falling motif” may- 
be extended to other objects such as the 
cigar which a man in the picture is smok- 
ing. In one rumor, it is said to be falling 
(like the flower pot), though in reality it 
is quite securely held between his teeth. 

Sometimes sharpgning is achieved by 
ascribing movement to objects which are 


really stationary. Thus, a subway train, 
clearly at a standstill at a subway sta- 
tion, is frequently described as moving. 

Relative size is also a primary determi- 
nant of attention. Objects that are prom- 
inent because of their size tend to be 
retained and sharpened. The first re- 
porter calls attention to their prominence 
and each successive listener receives an 
impression of their largeness. He then 
proceeds to sharpen this impression in 
his memory. The large Negro may, in 
the telling, become “four Negroes,” or 
may become “a gigantic statue of a 
Negro.” 

There are -verbal as well as physical 
deterrninants of attention. Thus, there is 
a pronounced tendency for i^els to per- 
sist,- especially if they serve to set the 
stage for the story. One picture is usually 
introduced by some version of the state- 
ment, “This is a battle scene,” and this 
label persists throughout the series of 
reproductions. Another story usually 
opens with the statement, “This is a pic- 
ture of a race riot.” 

To explain this type of sharpening, we 
may invoke the desire of the subject to 
achieve some spatial and temporal 
schema for the story to come. Such ori- 
entation is essential in ordinary life and 
appears to constitute a strong need even 
when imaginal material is dealt with. 

An additional factor making for prefer- 
ential retention of spatial and temporal 
labels is the primacy effect. An item that 
comes first in a series is likely to be better 
remembered than subsequent items. 
Usually, the “label” indicating place and 
time comes at the beginning of a report 
and thus benefits by the primacy effect. 

Sharpening also occurs in relation to 
familiar symbols. In one series of reports, 
a church and a cross are among the most 
frequently reported items, although they 
are relatively minor details in the origi- 
nal picture. These well-known symbols 
“pack” meaning and are familiar to all. 
The subject feels secure in reporting 
them because they have an accustomed 
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concreteness that the other details in the 
picture lack. Retention of familiar sym- 
bols advances the process of convention- 
alization that is so prominent an aspect 
of rumor-embedding. In two of our pic- 
tures are a night stick, symbol of police 
authority, and a razor, stereotyped sym- 
bol of Negro violence. These symbols are 
always retained and sharpened. 

Explanations added by the reporter to 
the description transmitted to him com- 
prise a final form of sharpening. They 
represent a tendency to put “closure” 
upon a story which is felt to be otherwise 
incomplete. They illustrate the “effort 
after meaning” which customarily 
haunts the subject who finds himself in 
an unstructured situation. Such need for 
sharpening by explanation becomes espe- 
cially strong when the story has been 
badly distorted and the report contains 
implausible and incompatible items. As 
an example, one subject who received a 
badly confused description of the subway 
scene (Fig. 1) inferred that there must 
have been “an accident.” This explana- 
tion seemed plausible enough to succes- 
sive listeners and so was not only ac- 
cepted by them but sharpened in the 
telling. 

In everyday rumors, sharpening 
through the introduction of specious ex- 
planations, is very apparent. Indeed, as 
we have said, one of the principal func- 
tions of a rumor is to e.xplain personal 
tensions. To accept talcs of Army waste 
or special privilege among OPA officials 
could “explain” food shortages and dis- 
comfort. Such stories, therefore, find 
wide credence. 

Here, perhaps, is the place to take is- 
sue with the popular notion that rumors 
tend to expand like snowballs, become 
overelaborate, and verbose. Actually, the 
course of rumor is toward brevity, 
whether in the laboratory or in everyday 
life. Such exaggeration as exists is nearly 
always a sharpening of soine feature resi- 
'^ent in the original stimulus-situation. 
The distortion caused by sharpening i^ 


of course, enormous in extent; but we do 
not find that we need the category of 
“elaboration” to account for the changes 
we observe. 

Assimilation 

It is apparent that both leveling and 
sharpening are selective processes. But 
what is it that leads to the obliteration 
of some details and the pointing-up of 
others; and what accounts for all trans- 
positions, importations, and other falsi- 
fications that mark the course of rumor? 
The answer is to be found in the process 
of assimilation, which has to do with the 
powerful attractive force exerted upon 
rumor by habits, interests, and senti- 
ments existing in the listener’s mind. 

Assimilation to Principal Theme. It 
generally happens that items become 
sharpened or leveled to fit the leading 
motif of the story, and they become con- 
sistent with this motif in such a way as 
to make the resulting story more coher- 
ent, plausible, and well-rounded.- Thus, 
in one series of rumors, the war theme is 
preserved and emphasized in all reports. 
In some experiments using the same pic- 
ture, a chaplain is introduced, or people 
(in the plural) are reported as being 
killed) the ambulance becomes a Red 
Cross station; demolished buildings are 
multiplied in the telling; the extent of 
devastation is exaggerated. All these re- 
ports, false though they are, fit the prin- 
cipal theme — a battle incident. If the 
.reported details were actually present in 
the picture, they would make a “better” 
Gestalt. Objects wholly extraneous to the 
theme are never introduced — no apple 
pies, no ballet dancers, no baseball 
players. 

Besides importations, we find other 
falsifications in the interest of supporting 
the principal theme. The original picture 
shows that the Red Cross truck is loaded 
with explosives, but it is ordinarily re- 
ported as carrying medical supplies 
which is, of course, ihe way it “ought” 
to be. 
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The N egro in this same picture is nearly 
always described as a soldier, although 
his clothes might indicate that he is a 
civilian partisan. It is a “better” con- 
figuration to have a soldier in action on 
the battlefield than to have a civilian 
among regular soldiers. 

Good Continuation. Other falsifica- 
tions result from the attempt to complete 
incompleted' pictures or to fill in gaps 
which exist in the stimulus field. The 
effort is again to make the resulting 
whole coherent, and meaningful. Thus, 
the sign, “Loew’s Pa . . .,” over a mov- 
ing picture theater is invariably read and 
reproduced as “Loew’s Palace” and 
Gene Antry becomes Gene Autry. 
“Lucky Rakes” are reported as “Lucky 
Strikes.” 

All these, and many instances like 
them, are examples of what has been 
called, in Gestalt terms, “closures.” Falsi- 
fications of perception and memory they 
are, but they occur in the interests of 
bringing about a more coherent, consist- 
ent mental configuration. Every detail is 
assimilated to the principal theme, and 
“good continuation” is sought, in order 
to round out meaning where it is lacking 
or incomplete. 

Assimilation by Condensation. It some- 
times seems as though memory tries to 
burden itself as little as possible. For 
instance, instead of remembering two 
items, it is more economical to fuse them 
into one. Instead of a series of subway 
cards, each of which has its own identity^ 
reports sometimes refer only to “a bill- 
board,” or perhaps to a “lot of adver- 
tising” (Fig. 1). In another picture, it is 
more convenient to refer to “all kinds 
of fruit,” rather than to enumerate all 
the different items on the vendor’s cart. 
Again, the occupants of the car come to be 
described by some such summary phrase 
as “several people sitting and standing 
in the car.” Their individuality is lost. ' 

Assimilation^fo~Expectation. Just as 
details are changeePorunported to bear 
out the simplified theme tKat the lis- 


tener has in mind, so also many items 
take a form that supports the agent’s 
habits of thought. Things are perceived 
and remembered the way they usually 
ai'e. Thus a drugstore, in one stimulus- 
picture, is situated in the middle of a 
block; but, in the teUing, it moves up to 
the corner of the two streets and becomes 
the familiar “corner drugstore.” A Red 
Cross ambulance is said to carry medical 
supplies rather than explosives, because 
it “ought” to be carrying medical sup- 
plies. The kilometers on the signposts are 
changed into miles, since Americans are 
accustomed to having distances indicated 
in miles. 

The most spectacular of all our assimi- 
'lative distortions is the finding that, in 
more than half of our e.xperiments, a . 
razor moves (in the telling) from a white 
man’s hand to a Negro’s hand (Fig. 1). 
This result is a clear instance of assimila- 
tion to stereotyped expectancy. Black 
men are “supposed” to carry razors, 
white men not. 

Assimilation to Linguistic Habits. 
Expectancy is often merely a matter of 
fitting perceived and remembered mate- 
rial to preexisting verbal cliches, which 
exert a powerful influence in the conven- 
tionalization of rumors. Words often 
arouse compelling familiar images in the 
listener’s mind and fix for him the cate- 
gories in w’hich he must think of the 
event and the value that he must attach 
to it. A “zoot-suit sharpie” packs much 
more meaning and carries more affect 
than more objective words, such as, “a 
colored man with pegged trousers, wide- 
brimmed hat, etc.” (Fig. 1). Rumors are 
commonly told in verbal stereotypes 
which imply prejudicial judgment, such* 
as “draft dodger,” “Japanese spy,” 
“brass hat,” “dumb Swede,” “long- 
haired professor,” and the like. 

More Highly Motivated 
Assimilation 

, Although the conditions of our ei^ri- 
ment do not give fuU play to emotional 
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tendencies underlying gossip, rumor, and 
scandal, such tendencies are so insistent 
that they express themselves even under 
laboratory conditions. 

Assimilation to Interest. It sometimes 
happens that a picture containing wom- 
en’s dresses, as a trifling detail in the 
original scene, becomes, in the telling, a 
story exclusively about dresses. This 
sharpening occurs when the rumor is told 
by groups of women, but never when 
told by men. 

A picture involving police was em- 
ployed with a group of police officers as 
subjects. In the resulting protocol, the 
entire reproduction centered around the 
police officer (with whom the subjects 
undoubtedly*” felt keen sympathy or* 
.^“identification”). Furthermore, the 
nightstick, a symbol of his power, is 
greatly sharpened and becomes the main 
object of the controversy. The tale as a 
whole is protactive of, and partial to, the 
policeman. 

Assimilation to Prejudice. Hard as it 
is in an e.xperimental situation to obtain 
distortions that arise from hatred, yet 
we have in our material a certain oppor- 
tunity to trace the hostile complex of 
racial attitudes. 

We have spoken of the picture which 
contained a white man holding a razor 
while arguing with a Negro. In over half 
of the experiments with this picture, the 
final report indicated that the Negro (in- 
stead of the white man) held the razor in 
his hand, and several times he was re- 
ported as “brandishing it widely” or as 
“threatening” the white man with it 
(Fig. 1). 

Whether this ominous distortion re- 
i..' fleets hatred and fear of Negroes we can- 
not definitely say. In some cases, these 
deeper emotions may be the assimilative 
factor at work. And yet the distortion 
may occur even in subjects who have no 
anti-Negro bias. It is an unthinking cul- 
tural stereotype that the Negro is hot 
tempered and addicted to the use of 
razors as weapons. The rumor, though 


mischievous, may reflect chiefly an as- 
similation of the story to verbal-cliches 
and conventional e.xpectation. Distortion 
in this case may not mean assimilation 
to hostility. Much so-called prejudice is, 
of course, a mere matter of conforming 
to current folkways by accepting preva- 
lent beliefs about an out-group. 

Whether or not this razor-shift reflects 
deep hatred and fear on the part of white 
subjects, it is certain that the reports of 
our Negro subjects betray a motivated 
t 3 rpe of distortion. BecauseTt was to their 
interest as members of the race to de- 
emphasize the racial caricature, Negro 
subjects almost invariably avoided men- 
tion of color. One of them hearing a ru- 
mor containing the phrase, “a Negro 
zoot-suiter,” reported “There is a man 
wearing a zoot suit, possibly a Negro.'’ 

For one picture, a Negro reporter said 
that the colored man in the center of the 
picture “is being maltreated.” Though 
this interpretation may be correct, it is 
likewise possible that he is a rioter about 
to be arrested by the police officer. White 
and Negro subjects are very likely to per- 
ceive, remember, and interpret this par- 
ticular situation in quite opposite wa 3 's. 

^Thus, even under laboratory condi- 
tions, we find assimilation in terms of 
deep-lying emotional predispositions. 
Our rumors, like those of everyday life, 
tend to fit into, and support, the occupa- 
tional interests, class or racial member- 
ships, or personal prejudices of the 
•reporter. 

Conclusion: The Embedding 
Process 

Leveling, sharpening, and assimila- 
tion are not independent mechanisms. 
They function simultaneously, and reflect 
a singular subjectifying process that re- 
sults in the autism and falsification which 
are so characteristic of rumor. If we were 
to attempt to sqmmarize what happens 
in a few words we might say: 

Wheneocr a stitmUii^s field is of potential 
importaftce to an individual, hut at the 
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same time tinclear, or susceptible of diver- 
gent interpretations, a subjective structur- 
ing process is started. Although the process 
is complex (involving, as it does, leveling, 
sharpening, and assimilation), its essential 
nature can be characterized as an effort to 
reduce the stimulus to a simple and meaiv- 
ingful structure that has adaptive signifi- 
cance for the individual in terms of his own 
interests andexperience. The process begins 
at the moment the ambiguous situation is 
perceived, but -the effects are greatest if 
memory intervenes. The longer the time that 
elapses after the stimulus is perceived the 
greater the threefold change is likely to be. 
Also, the more people involved in a serial 
report, the greater the change is likely to be, 
until the rumor has reached an aphoristic 
brevity, and is repeated by rote. • 

Now, this three-pronged process turns 
out to be characteristic not only of rumor 
but of the individual memory function 
as well. It has been uncovered and de- 
scribed in the experiments on individual 
retention conducted by Wulf, Gibson, 
Allport,‘ and, in Bartlett’s memory e.\- 
periments carried out both on individuals 
and on groups.® 

Up to now, however, there has been no 
agreement on precisely the terminology 
to use, nor upon the adequacy of the 
three functions we here describe. We be- 
lieve that our conceptualization of the 
three-fold course of change and decay is 
sufficient to account, not only for our 
own experimental findings and for the 
experiments of others in this area, buff 
also for the distortions that everyday 
rumors undergo. 

For lack of a better designation, we 
speak of the three-fold change as the 
embedding process. What seems to occur 
in all our experiments and in all related 
studies is that each subject finds the 
outer stimulus-world far too hard to 
grasp and retain in its objective charac- 
ter. For his own personal uses, it must be 


recast to fit not only his span of compre- 
hension and his span of retention, but, 
likewise, his own personal needs and in- 
terests. What was outer becomes inner; 
what was objective becomes subjective. 
In telling a rumor, the kernel of objective 
information that he received has become 
so embedded into his own dynamic men- 
tal life that the product is chiefly one of 
projection. Into the rumor, he projects 
the deficiencies of his retentive processes, 
as well as his own effort to engender 
meaning upon an ambiguous field, and 
the pfcduct reveals much of his own 
emotional needs, including his anxieties, 
hates,.and wishes. When several rumor- 
agents have been involved in this embed- 
ding process, the net result of the serial 
reproduction reflects the lowest common . 
denominator of cultural interest, of mem- 
ory span, and of group sentiment and 
prejudice. 

, One may ask whether a rumor must 
always be false. We answer that, in vir- 
tually every case, the embedding process 
is so extensive that no credibility what- 
ever should be ascribed to the product. 
If a report does turn out to be trust- 
worthy, we usually find that secure 
standards of evidence have somehow 
been present to which successive agents 
could refer for purposes of validation. 
Perhaps the morning newspaper or the 
radio have held the rumor under control, 
but when such secure standards of veri- 
fication are available, it is questionable 
whether we should speak of rumor at 
all. 

There are, of course, border-line cases 
where we may not be able to say whether 
a given tidbit should or should not be 
called a rumor. But if we define rumor* 
(and we herewith propose that we 
should), as a proposition for belief of ’ 
topical reference, without secure standards 
of evidence being present — then it follows 
from the facts we have presented that 


* Conveniently summarized in K. Koffka, Principles of Gestalt Psychology (New York:-Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1935). * * 

‘ F. C. Bartlett, Remembering (Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1932). 
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minor will suffer such serious distortion is never under any circumstances a valid 
through the embedding process, that it guide for belief or conduct. 


2 . 


STEREOTYPES AND THE 
By S. Stansjeld Sargent 

This study deals with propaganda as 
shown in the effects of emotional stereo- 
tj'pes on newspaper readers, not with the 
motives which prompt the use of such 
terms. 

Forty terms were selected from the 
news columns of the Chicago Tribune. 
Twenty of these had been used fre- 
quently by the Tribune referring to 
policies that it does not support. The 
other twenty terms referred to approved 
policies. (See the two columns in Chart 1.) 
Ten neutral terms were added to the list> 
and the fifty items arranged in mi.xed 
order. 

Six groups of adults were used, total- 
ing 231 subjects: a large P.T.A. meeting, 
a high school alumni fraternity, begin- 
ning and advanced college students, a 
workers’ forum, and a middle-class com- 
munity fomm. 

Procedure was as follows: Each sub- 
ject was given a mimeographed sheet 
and told that the purpose of the e.xperi- 
ment was to get his immediate emotional 
reactions to various words and phrases. 
As the e.xperimenter read the terms one 
at a time, the subject checked L (Like), 
D (Dislike) or ? (No feeling about it). 
Two sample ■words were given before the 
experiment began. Interx-als of about six 
seconds only were allowed between the 
words to insure an immediate emotional 
reaction. Source of the term was not 
indicated. 

Results were tabulated for each group, 
and for the total of 231 subjects in all 
groups thrown together. A stereotype 

From Sociontelry, 1939, II, 69-75. Reprinted 
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score was calculated for each term by 
subtracting the number of D from 'the 
number of L responses, dividing this by 
the number of persons in the group and 
multiplying the decimal by 100. The 
question mark responses are omitted 
from the formula, but they affect the 
results by diminishing the size of the 
numerator and thus reducing the score. 
Hence the term that arouses the most 
consistent or standardized emotional 
response is considered the most stereo- 
typed. (See examples at top of each 
column in Chart 1.) How far down the 
list may we go and still speak of the term 
as stereotjjied? Plus or minus 50 is 
suggested as a good point of demarcation, 
but the differences exist, of course, in all 
degrees. 

Alarked similarity of reactions exists 
among the different groups. Rank order 
correlations ran from .81 to .96 between 
all groups except the workers’ forum. The 
correlations between its responses and 
the other groups averaged close to .40. 
The members of this workers’ forum 
Showed their atj'picality by registering 
strong favorable reactions to “collecti- 
vist economy,” “spending program,” 
“radical,” “economic innovations” and 
“assault on business.” Their strong nega- 
tive reactions included “Tribune," “tax- 
payer,” “conserx'ative,” “capitalism.” 
“private enterprise ” and “businessmen.” 
A, forum group can hardly represent a 
good cross section of labor attitudes. 
Nevertheless the contrast with all other 
groups (which were essentially middle 

by permission of the author and the publisher. 
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Reactions or 231 Subjects (Members of Six Different Adult Groups) to 
Forty Terms Selected from the Columns of the Chicago Tribune 


A. Terms’ referring to New Deal policies 
and practices and to organized labor 
(especially industrial unionism) 

Score “ 


Czarism — 84 

Dictatorship ' —84 

Monopolistic practices —82 

Domination — 79 

Repressive measures —65 

Regimentation —64 

Agitator —63 

Assault on business —59 

Espionage —57 

Court packing —52 

Communist —49 

Inquisitor —46 

Radical —37 

CIO partisan —36 

Brain Trust —30 

Alien —27 

Spending program —08 

Political regulation —04 

Collectivist economy 03 

Economic innovations 12 


B. Terms used to refer to Republican 
policies and practices, nonstrikers, etc. 

Score * 


Cooperation 95 

Freedom 92 

ReemplojTnent 88 

Recovery ^ . 79 

Right to work 77 

Industry 77 

Business 68 

Private initiative 66 

Loyal workers 59 

Business community . . , . . 58 

Free competition 57 

Constitutional principles .... S3 

Private enterprise 52 

Businessmen 52 

Investment capital 34 

Constitution defender 30 

Conservative 28 

Taxpayer 27 

Capitdism —01 

Resolute Democrat —22 


* Score = 


100 (number checking L minus number checking D) 
Total number of suojects 


class in character) suggests that class 
differences in emotional stereotypes de- 
serve further study. 

Another interpretation concerns the 
number of question mark responses found 
in the various groups. The fewest, an 
average of 6.85 per subject, was found 
in the P.T.A. group. The greatest num- 
ber of question marks was found among 
the college students, especially the ad- 
vanced class, V hich averaged over sixteen 
per subject. The difference amounts to 
almost ten responses, having a critical 
ratio of 6.0. Apparently fathers and 
mothers are more susceptible to emotion- 
arousing terms than college students; 
but this generalization must be dis- 
counted somewhat as the environment 
of the two groups is not identical. 

Because the word “Tribute" was one 


of the so-called neutral terms added to 
the forty chosen items, the reactions of 
all subjects who marked L for “ Tribune ” 
(68 in number) were compared with the 
reactions of those who marked D (105 in 
number). As might be expected, the 
former group showed greater dislike for 
the term “radical,” “agitator,” “brain 
trust,” “court packing,” and “assault 
on business.” Likewise it showed greater 
liking for “business,” “private enter- 
prise,” and “ the Constitution.” The most* 
striking contrast between these Tribune 
likers and Tribune dislikers, however, 
concerns the degree of emotional reaction. 
Out of a possible twenty unfavorable 
stereotjToes, the group of subjects liking 
the Tribune showed a significant score 
^(minus 50 or more) on seventeen, while 
the other showed significant scores on 
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Comparison op Emotional Reactions of Sixty College Students to Various 
Chicago Tribune Terms and to Other Terjis Used in the Same Connection 

BY THE New York Times 


Paper 

IVord or phrase 

Score 

Difference 

CT 

Radical 

■ -53 


NYT 

Progressive 

92 

145 

CT 

Government witch hunting .... 

-38 


NYT 

Senate investigation 

57 

-95 

CT 

Regimentation 

-53 


NYT 

Regulation 

32 

85 

CT 

Communist CIO leader 

-68 


NYT 

Maritime leader 

10 

78 

cf 

Labor agitator 

-63 


NYT 

Labor organizer 

12 

75 

CT 

The dole 

-35 


NYT 

Home relief 

27 

62 

CT 

Farm dictatorship . ., 

-55 


NYT 

Crop control 

-02 

53 

CT 

Loyal workers 

60 


NYT 

Nonstrikers 

08 

52 

CT 

Inquisitor 

-22 


NYT 

Investigator 

23 

45 

CT 

CIO dictator 

-72 


NYT 

CIO chieftain 

-33 

39 

CT 

Alien 

-35 


NYT 

Foreign 

0 

35 

CT 

Mass picketing 

-55 


NYT 

Picketing 

-50 

5 


only seven. Similarly, out of a possible 
twenty favorable stereotypes, the Like 
Tribune group showed a significant score 
on seventeen, and the other group on only 
six. Furthermore the Like Tribune group 
shows only 7.70 question mark responses 
per list, compared with 12.02 for those 
who dislike the paper. The critical ratio 
of the difference is 3.63 (d/ua)- It would 
seem that those who like the Chicago 
Tribune also have pronounced likes and 
dislikes in political and economic matters.' 


Another step was taken to obtain a 
more direct check on the use of emo- 
tionalized terms. Twelve terms having 
possible emotional value were chosen 
from the Tribune news columns, and 
twelve parallel terms used in the same 
connection were taken from the New 
York Times. (See Chart 2.) These twenty- 
four items, in mixed order, along with 
twenty-six other terms were submitted to 
sixty college students. The results are 
shown in Chart 2. The median difference 
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in stereotype score for these pairs of items 
is considerable — 57.5 points. In each 
case the Tribune term is found to in- 


fluence subjects in a direction consonant 
with the political and economic policies 
of that paper. 


3 . 


PSYCHOLOGICAL GRATIFICATIONS IN DAYTIME RADIO 
LISTENING By Herta Herzog 


There is a tendency among those con- 
cerned with the production of radio 
programs, and even among those en- 
gaged in research, to be primarily in- 
terested in studies of audience size and 
composition or in studies of effects. This 
is a reasonable attitude once we operate 
in a well-known field. But preliminary 
evidence suggests that the gratifica- 
tions which women derive from daytime 
serials are so complex and so often un- 
anticipated that we have no guide to 
fruitful observations unless we study in 
detail the actual experiences of women 
listening to these programs. 

We turn therefore to a summary of 
such studies which are concerned not 
with listener characteristics but with 
listeners’ own reports of their listening 
experiences. 

Listening Gratifications 

A preliminary study based on 100 
intensive interviews^ suggests three 
major types of gratification e.xperienced 
by listeners to daytime serials. • 

Some listeners seem to enjoy the serials 
merely as a means of emotional release. 
They like “ the chance to cry” which the 
serials provide; they enjoy “ the surprises, 
happy or sad.” The opportunity for ex- 
pressing aggressiveness is also a source 
of satisfaction. Burdened with their own 
problems, listeners claim that it “made 

From P. F. Lazarsfeld and F. N. Stanton (eds.), I 
and Pearce, 1944). Reprinted by permission of tl 


them feel better to know that other 
people have troubles, too.” 

On the one hand, the sorrows of the 
serial characters are enjoyed as compen- 
sation for the listener’s own troubles. 

Thus a woman who had a Ijard time bring- 
ing up her two children after her husband’s 
death, mentions the heroine of Hilltop 
House as one of her favorites, feeling that 
she “ought not to get married ever in order 
to continue the wonderful work she is doing 
^ at the orphanage.” This respondent com- 
pensates for her own resented fate by wish- 
ing a slightly worse one upon her favorite 
story character: preoccupied by her own 
husband’s death she wants the heroine to 
have no husband at all and to sacrifice 
herseh for orphan children, if she, the 
listener, must do so for her own. 

On the other hand, in identifying them- 
selves and their admittedly minor prob- 
lems with the suffering heroes and hero- 
ines of the stories, the listeners find an 
• opportunity to magnify their own woes. 
This is enjoyed if only because it ex- 
presses their “superiority” over others 
who have not had these profound emo- 
tional experiences. 

A second and commonly recognized 
form of enjoyment concerns the oppor- 
tunities for wishful thinking provided in 
listening. While certain people seem to 
go all out and “drown” their troubles 
in listening to the events portrayed in the 

adio Research, 1942-1943 (New York: Duell, Sloan 
c author, the editors, and the publisher. 


1 Cf. H. Herzog, ‘“C)n Borrowed Experience,” ^Indies in Philosophy and Social Science, 1941, IX, 
65-94. • 
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TABLE 1 


Proportion op Listeners to Daytime Serials Who Are Being Helped by 

Listening to Diem 

(Classified by education and relative extent of worrying) 


Proportion of listeners being helped by serials 


to other women j 

College, 

High school, 

Grammar school. 


percent 

percent 

percent 

More 

42 

50 

52 

Less j 

34 

37 

44 


serials, others use them mainly to fill in 
gaps of their own life, or to compensate 
for their own failures through the success 
pattern of the serials. 

Thus a rather happily married woman 
whose husband happens to be chronically 
Ul, listens to Ttc and Sadi mainly for the 
‘‘funny episodea," pretending tliat lhe\ hap- 
pen to herself and her husband. .\ woman ' 
whose daughter has run ana.> from home to 
marry and \\hose husband "stajs awaj five 
nights a week.” lists The Coldbirgs and The 
O'Xcilli as her favorites, each portraying a 
happy family life and a successful wife and 
mother 

A third and commonly unsusjjected 
form of gratification concerns the adrice 
obtained from listening to daytime 
serials. The stories are liked because they 
‘•e.xplain things” to the inarticulate 
listener. Furthermore, they teach the 
listener a{)propriale patterns of behavior. 
“If \ou listen to these programs and 
something turns up in your own life, you 
would kno\^ what to do about it” is a 
typical comment, expressing the readi- 
ness of women to use these programs as 
sources of advice. 

Daytime Serials as Sources or Advice 

The observations in this preliminary 
case survey were so striking that it was 
decided to test the matter on a larger 
scale. Therefore, in the summer of 1942, 
the respondents in the Iowa survey who 


listen to daytime serials were asked the 
following question: 

Do these programs help you to deal better 
with the problems in your own everi'day 
life? 

Ves — Xo — Never thought about it that 
way — Don't know — 

Of some 2,500 listeners, 41 percent' 
claimed to have been helped and only 
28 percent not to have been helped. 
The remainder held that they had never 
thought about it that w-ay or that they 
did not know, or refused to answer the 
question. 

On the basis of numerous tabulations 
designed to identify the types of women 
who consider tliemselves “helped” by 
listening to radio serials, tw'o conclusions 
can be drawn. The less formal education 
a woman has, the more is she likely to 
consider these programs helpful. This 
corroborates a previous obser\’ation that 
less-educated women probably have 
fewer sources from which to learn “how 
to win friends and influence people” 
and are therefore more dependent upon 
daytime serials for this end. 

We find also that on all educational 
levels those women who think they 
worry more than other people, more 
frequently find relief in listening to seri- 
als than women who say they worry less. 
Both results are summarized in Table 1. 
Each figure indicates,«ifor the given class 
of listeners,* the proportion of women 
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claiming that the serials help them. It 
will be seen that the figures in the first 
line (worries more) are always higher 
than the corresponding figures in the 
second line (worries less), and that there 
is an increase from left to right, that is, 
with decreasing education of the re- 
spondents. 

The proportion of those who feel 
helped also' increases with the number 
of stories heard. Whereas among those 
who listen to one serial only, 32 percent 
said they had been helped, 50 percent 
of those who listen to six or more serials 
claim to have been helped. This is not 
surprising because we would expect those 
women who are more ardent listeners to 
impute beneficial effects to serial dramas. 

But these over-all figures do not yet 
give us a clear idea of what women 
mean when they talk about such “help.” 
For the respondents in the Iowa sur\'ey, 
we have.no additional information. We 
can, however, draw upon the results 
of some 150 case studies of serial listeners 
in New York and Pittsburgh. Inter- 
viewers ^ were instructed to obtain com- 
plete examples of advice gleaned from 
daytime serials. They were cautioned to 
secure accounts of concrete e.xperiences 
and not rest content with general asser- 
tions of aid derived from serials. 

Judging from this information, the 
spheres of influence exerted by the serials 
are quite diversified. The listeners feel 
they have been helped by being told 
how to get along with other people, how 
to “handle” their husbands or their 
boy friends, Low to “bring up” their 
children. 

I think Papa David helped me to be more 
cheerful when Fred, my husband, comes 
home. I feel tired and instead of being 
grumpy, I keep on the cheerful side. The 
Goldbergs are another story like that. 
Mr. Goldberg comes home scolding and he 
never meant it. I sort of understand Fred 


better because of it. When he starts to shout, 
1 call him Mr. Goldberg. He comes back 
and calls me MoUy. Husbands do not really 
understand what a wife goes through. These 
stories have helped me to understand that 
husbands are like that. It women are tender, 
they are better off. I often feel that if my 
sister had had more tenderness she would 
not be divorced today. I saw a lot of good 
in that man. 

Bess Johnson shows you how to handle 
children. She handles all ages. Most mothers 
slap their children. She deprives them of 
something. That is better. I use what she 
does with my children. 

The listeners feel they have learned how 
to express themselves in a particular 
situation. , 

When Clifford’s wife died in childbirth 
the advice Paul gave him I used for my 
nephew when his \\ ife died. 

They have learned how to accept old 
lage or a son going off to the war. 

I like Helen Trent. She is a woman over 
35. You never hear of her dyeing her hair! 
She uses charm and manners to entice men 
and she does. If she can do it, why can’t I? 
I am fighting old age, and having a terrible 
time. Sometimes I am tempted to go out 
and fix my hair. These stories give me 
courage and help me realize I have to ac- 
cept it. 

In Woman in White the brother was 
going off to war. She reconciled herself, 
that he was doing something for his country. 
When I listened it made me feel reconciled 
about my son — that mine is not the only 
one. In the story the brother is very attached 
to the family — he tells them not to worry, 
that he would be all right and would come 
back. 

They get advice on how to comfort 
themselves when they are worried. 

It helps you to listen to these stories." 
When Helen Trent has serious trouble she 
takes it calmly. So you think you’d better 
be like her and not get upset. 


• For the interviewVwe are indebted to Mrs. Cfere Marks Horowitz of the Pennsylvania College 
for Women and to Mrs. Jeannette K. Green of Columbia University’s Oflhee of Radio Research. 
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They are in a prisirion to ad'.'i5e others 
by referring iherri to the stories. 

1 aDivs teE the T.oaiin tip=tair^ nho 
v.ant= my ari - loe, to i -ter. to the people on 
the radio bocau-o tr.ty art =rr.arttr than 
I arr.. ::he Aomet: Ijtcau-e -he did not 
have arr, edutat.on ar.d she cg-.^re^ that If 
be.-- da'j^hter grov>= up. -he -..ouM Lc so 
ir.uth carter tiian "'.a-. I toM her to 
listen to .lio'il Jfr.i^y ‘o learn good Engbih. 
A1 0 , you '■an learr. refirement from Out 
Oal .'^undy,,, I think if I told her to do -ome- 
thing ar.d _o.mctiiir.g v ould happen. I Aould 
feel guilty. If it happens from the ::tor>', 
tlien it i= nobody’- fault. 

The desire to learn from the pirograms 
k further torjfirrried by the fact that 
one third of b'/t listeners specified ptrob- 
lerns v.-hich they '.vould like to have 
fjresented in a -erial. A few quotations 
v.dll serve to illu.itrate ihtoe choices: 

Wlitn a man’s disposition changes sud- 
denly after being mamed for a long time. 
Ife stariji gambling and to be unfaithful. 
What’ . the eitplanation? 

I '.hould like to Imow how much a 
daughter ‘hould give her mother from the 
money he make-i. I give everything 1 earn 
to my mother. Do I have to? 

Whether I -hould marry if I have to live 
with my mother-in-law. 

A story -Ahich would teach people not to 
put thing-, over. 

About religious and racial differences. 

Unquestionably then, many listeners 
turn to the .sLorie.s for advice and feel 
they get it. Nonetheless, the matter is 
not quite so simpile as it seems. 

A question suggested by the quoted 
comments concerns the adequacy of the 
aid and comfort. The woman who has 
learned to deprive her children of some- 
thing rather than “to slap them” seems 
to be substituting one procedure for the 
other without an understanding of the 
unrlerlying pedagogical doctrine. It is 
doubtful whether the relationship be- 
tween a wife and her husband is put on a 


sounder ar.d more stable basis when she 
has learned 'o reali/:e that 'men do not 
understand what their wi-. es have to go 
through, " One might v, onder how much 
the bereacc-d nephev,- apprec'aled. at his 
wife's death, the speech his aunt had 
borrowed from her favorite stor.-. 

A second question concerns the e.xtent 
of the influence, k'requentk.' the advice 
seems confined to good intentions without 
an 2 .' substantial influence on basic atti- 
tudes. -An etample of this may be found 
in the following remarks of a woman 
who listens to serials because the people 
in them are so ‘‘wonderful’’: 

They teach you how to be good, I have 
gone through a lot of suffering but I still 
can learn from them. 

Yet, this same woman, when asked 
whether she disliked any program, 
answered: 

I don't listen to The Goldbirgs. Why 
waste electricity on the Jews.-' 

Obviously, the “goodness” she was 
“learning” had not reached the point 
of materially affecting her attitude 
towards a minority group. In the same 
conte.Kt, we may note that the advice de- 
rived from a serial is often doled out to 
other people, to sisters, or neighbors, thus 
providing the listener with the status of 
an adviser without its re.sponsibilitics. 

Thirdly, the women who claim to have 
profited from the serials frequently 
t}iink of quite unrealistic situations. 
Thus, one listener felt she had learned 
considerable from a story^ in which the 
heroine suddenly came into a great deal 
of money; the story character was con- 
cerned with keeping her children from 
profligate waste. Although the listener 
felt there was no prospect of ever having 
so much money herself, nonetheless she 
considered that this episode offered 
valuable advice: 

It is a good idea to know and to be pre- 
pared for what I would do with so much 
money. 
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Very likely, the advice obtained from 
that story served as a substitute for the 
condition of its applicability. Similarly, 
the wishful thinking connected with 
such “potential” advice is brought out 
in the following account of a j'oung 
housekeeper: 

I leam a lot from these stories. I often 
figure if anything like that happened to 
me what I would do. Who knows if I met a 
crippled man, would 1 marry him?-* If he had 
money I would. In this story (Life Can Be 
Beautiful), he was a la\vyer, so it was really 
quite nice. These stories teach j’ou how 
things come out aU right. 

The over-all formula for the help 
obtained from listening seems to be in 
terms of “how to take it.” This is ac- 
complished in various ways. The frst 
of these is outright wishful thinking. 
The stories “teach” the Panglossian 
doctrine that “ things come out all right.” 
In a less extreme form, a claim on a 
favorable turn of events is established 
by the listener’s taking a small pre- 
liminary step which accords with a 
pattern established in a serial. This may 
be illustrated by the following comment 
of a middle-aged listener: 

In Helen Trent the girl Jean is in love 
with this playwright. She used to be fat and 
he did not pay any attention to her. ... I 
am fat and I got to get thin. -That story 
taught me that it is dangerous to reduce aH 
by yourself. Helen Trent took that girl to 
a doctor. That’s just what I did. I went to 
the doctor last night. I am going to start 
the diet next week. 

This listener actually saw a doctor 
about her weight. She postponed starting 
her diet for “next week.” By following 
the serial’s “advice” to this extent, she 
seems to feel assured of having taken 
-sufficient steps to guarantee herself a 
result as romantic as that in the serial. 
(By reducing, Jean, the story character, 
won the love of a man who had not cared 
for her before.) 

A second way in which Ae listeners 


are helped to accept their fate is by 
learning to project blame upon others. 
Thus one of the previously quoted 
listeners obtains “adjustment” to her 
marital problems by finding out that 
husbands never understand their wives. 
Thirdly, the listeners leam to take things 
by obtaining a ready-made formula of 
behavior which simply requires applica- 
tion. References such as “ Don’t slap your 
children, but deprive them of some- 
thing” characterize this type of learning. 
Listeners, worried about problems con- 
fronting them, leam to take things 
“calmly,” not to get “excited” about 
them. As one person said: 

I learned that if any things is the matter, 
do not dwell on it or you go crazy. 

Calmness in the face of crises is certainly 
a useful attitude. However, it is not 
always sufficient for a solution of the 
•problems. 

These data point to the great social 
responsibility of those engaged in the 
writing of daytime serials. There can be 
no doubt that a large proportion of the 
listeners take these programs seriously 
and seek to apply what they hear in them 
to their own personal lives. Much of this 
application seems somewhat dubious if 
measured by the yardstick of real mas- 
ter}' of personal problems. No mass 
communication can fully safeguard itself 
against abused application. On the other 
band, the argument that the primary 
purpose of daytime serials is entertain- 
ment rather than education does not 
apply here. The wTiters of daytime 
serials must live up to the obligations 
to which the influence of their creations, 
how'ever unintended, commits them.* 
Both the obligation and the opportunity 
for its successful execution seem par- 
ticularly great in these times of war. 

The audience to daytime serials com- 
prises a cross section of almost half of 
all American women. Thus the radio in- 
dustry and the Office of War Information 
seem quite justified in their effort to use 
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these programs as a vehicle for war mes- 
sages. We shall have to tell how personal 
losses should be borne and overcome by 
work and understanding of higher pur- 
poses instead of being submitted to 
passively as undeserved suffering. We 
shall have to combat prejudice and wish- 
ful thinking by information and the 
analysis of complex social situations. 
The future in which colored nations will 
play a much greater role can be antici- 
pated by realistic handling of race prob- 
lems. A world in which some form of 
central planning is likely to remain can 
be reflected in plots where the role of the 
individual in the community is construc- 


tively treated. The increasing importance 
of labor can be shown by the introduction 
of characteristic types. These are the 
needs and the obligations. Can they 
be carried through? We cannot know for 
certain. But there is evidence from other 
instances that times of emergency favor 
such change more than times of peace. 
We live in a world where the ultimate 
criterion is no longer what we like to do, 
but what our duty us. If radio gets into 
the habit of telling this to large numbers 
of listeners now, it will acquire a tradi- 
tion which will make it an even more 
important social instrument after the 
war. 


4 . 


THE EFFECTS OF PRESENTING “ONE SIDE” VERSUS 
“BOTH SIDES” IN CHANGING OPINIONS ON A CON- 
TROVERSIAL SUBJECT By the Information and Educa- 
tion Division, U. S. War Department. 


The Problem 

In designing Army orientation programs, 
an issue which was frequently debated 
by the producers was: When the weight 
of evidence supports the main thesis 
being presented, is it more effective to 
present only the materials supporting the 
point being made, or is it better to intro- 
duce also the arguments of those opposed 
to the point being made? 

The procedure of presenting only the 
arguments supporting the thesis is often 


employed on the grounds that when the 
preponderance of the arguments supports 
the point being made, presenting oppos- 
ing arguments or misconceptions merely 
raises doubts in the minds of the audi- 
ence. On the other hand, the procedure 
of presenting the arguments for “both 
sides” may be supported on grounds of 
fairness — the right of the members of the 
^udience to have access to all relevant 
materials in making up their minds. Fur- 
thermore, there is reason to expect that 
audience members already opposed to 


The Research Branch of the War Department’s Information and Education Division did extensive 
aurveys of soldier opinion throughout the world on a variety of topics as a guide' to .\rmy staff plan- 
ning. In addition to conducting surveys, the Branch carried out a number of experimental studies. 

.. Most of these studies were for the puqjosc of assessing, by controlled experiments, the effectiveness 
of various programs devised by the Army to improve the knowledge and orientation of soldiers con- 
cerning world events and issues of the war. These programs made extensive use of radio and motion 
pictures. In a forthcoming volume a number of experimental studies will be reported which bear on the 
effectiveness of these media and techniques. 

The present excerpt is from a forthcoming volume by the Experimental Section of the Research 
Branch on the use of radio transcriptions as a means of introducing discussion sessions on topics relat- 
ing to our participation in the war. Measurements were made of the effectiveness of these orientation 
programs in conveying information and influencing opinions. 
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the point of view being presented may 
be “rehearsing” their own arguments 
while the topic is being presented and in 
any case w-ill be distracted and antago- 
ni7.ed by the omission of the arguments 
on their side. Thus, according to pro- 
ponents of the two-sided arguments, pres- 
entation of the audience’s arguments at 
the outset possibly would be expected to 
produce better reception of the argu- 
ments which it is desired to convey. 

The present experiment was set up to 
provide information on the relative effec- 
tiveness of these two alternative types of 
program content, in relation to the vari- 
able of men’s initial position for or 
against the position advocated in the 
program. 

Mktiiod of Study 

I. The Two Programs Used. At the 
time the experiment was being planned 
(early in 1945) it was reported that Army 
morale was being adversely affected by 
overoptimism about an early end to the 
war. A directive was issued by the Army 
to impress upon troops a conception of 
the magnitude of the job remaining to 
be done in defeating the Axis. This fur- 
nished a topic on which arguments were 
available on both sides but where the 
majority of military experts believed the 
preponderance of evidence supported one 
side. It was therefore chosen for experi- 
ment. 

Radio transcriptions were used to pre- 
sent the two programs, primarily becauso 
of the simplicit}- with which they could 
be prepared in alternative forms. The 
basic outline of the programs’ content 
was prepared by the Experimental Sec- 
tion of the Research Branch. All mate- 
rials used were official releases from the 
OflSce of War Information and the War 
Department. The final writing and pro- 
duction of the programs were carried out 
by the Armed Forces Radio Service. 

Both of the two programs compared 
here were in the foraa of a commentator’s 
analysis of the Pacific- war.* The com- 


mentator’s conclusion was that the job 
of finishing the war would be tough and 
that it would take at least two years after 
V-E day. 

“One Side.” The major topics included 
in the program which presented only the 
arguments indicating that the war would 
be long (hereafter labeled Program A) were: 
distance problems and other logistical diffi- 
culties in the Pacific; the resources and 
stock piles in the Japanese Empire; the size 
and quality of the main bulk of the Japanese 
army that we had not yet met in battle; 
and the determination of the Japanese 
people. This program ran for about fifteen 
minutes. 

“Both Sides.” The other program (^Pro- 
gram B) ran for about nineteen minutes and 
presented all of these same difficulties in 
exactly the same way. The additional four 
minutes in this latter program were devoted 
to considering arguments for the other side 
,of the picture — U. S. advantages and 
Japanese weaknesses such as: our naval 
victories and superiority; our previous 
progress despite a two-front war; our ability 
to concentrate all our forces on Japan after 
V-E Day; Japan’s shipping losses; Japan’s 
manufacturing inferiority; and the future 
damage to be expected from our expanding 
air war. These additional points were woven 
into the context of the rest of the program, 
each point being discussed where it was 
relevant. 

It should be pointed out that wMe 
Program B gave facts on both sides of 
the question, it did not give equal space 
to both sides, nor did it attempt to com- 
pare the case for thinking it would be a 
long war with the strongest possible case 
for believing it would be an easy victory 
and a short war. It took exactly the same* 
stand as that taken by Program A — 
namely, that the war would be difficult 
and would require at least two years. 
The difference was that Program B men- 
tioned the opposite arguments (e.g., 
U. S. advantages) whenever they were 
relevant. In effect it argued that the job 
would be dfficult, even taking into ac- 
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count our advantages and the Japanese 
weaknesses. 

2 . Design for the Experiment. The 
general plan of the experiment was to 
give a preliminary “opinion survey” to 
determine the men’s initial opinions 
about the Pacific war and then to re- 
measure their opinions at a later time, 
after the transcriptions had been played 
to them in the course of their orientation 
meetings. In this way the c/iaiigcs in 
their opinions from “before” to “after’’ 
could be determined. A control group, 
which heard no transcription, was also 
surveyed as a means of determining any 
changes in response that might occur 
during the time interval due to causes 
other than tlie transcriptions — such as 
the impact of war news from the Pacific. 

a. Anonymity of response ami avoiding 
suspkion of “guinea-pigging.” It was 
considered necessary to obtain opinions 
anonymously, and also to measure the^ 
effects of the program without awareness 
on the part of the men that an e.xperi- 
ment was in progress. These precautions 
were dictated by the type of effect being 
studied — it was felt that if the men either 
thought their responses were identified 
by name or if they knew they were being 
“ tested,” some men might give “proper” 
or otherwise distorted answers rather 
than answers expressing their true opin- 
ions in the matter. In the experiment 
reported here, the methods of achieving 
this lack of awareness and assurance of 
anonymity were inherent partly in the 
measuring instrument and partly in the 
design and administration of the experi- 
ment and w'ill be mentioned as these sub- 
jects are discussed. These precautions 

■•were taken mainly on a priori grounds 
and thej’ do not indicate that evidence 
for any tendency to be suspicious was 
actually found. 

b. The measuring instrument. The 
questionnaire used in the preliminary 
“survey” f before hearing the transcrip- 
tion) consisted mainly of check-list ques- 
tions plus a few questions in which meiT 


were asked to write in their own answers. 
The content of questions that formed the 
measuring instrument per sc will be in- 
dicated later in presenting the results of 
the study. In addition, the preliminary 
"survey” contained background items 
for obtaining information about the in- 
dividual’s education, age, etc., and what 
might be called “camouflage” items — 
cjucstions dealing with opinions not re- 
lated to the orientation topic. The latter 
were not necessary for the experimental 
measurements per se but were used to 
give scope to the “survey” and prevent 
a concentration of items dealing with 
material to be covered in the transcrip- 
tions. This was done parth' to help make 
the survey seem realistic to the men but 
mainly to avoid “sensitizing” them to 
the topic of the subsequently presented 
orientation material through ijladng too 
much emphasis on it in the survey. 

c. “Pretesting.” One of the important 
steps in preparing the items used in ques- 
tionnaires was what may be termed 
“qualitative pretesting” of the wording 
and meaning of the questionnaire items. 
This consisted of face-to-face interview- 
ing of soldiers, with the questions asked 
orally by the interviewer in some cases 
or read by the respondent in others. In 
this way, misinterpretations of the ques- 
tions and misunderstood words were un- 
covered and at the same time natural 
wording and natural categories of re- 
sponse were revealed. In addition to its 
value in improving the wording of ques- 
tions, this pretest also served as an im- 
portant method of helping to determine 
the men’s opinions on the relevant topics 
so that the arguments and appeals to 
be used in the programs could be geared 
to the men’s opinions and information. 
To provide more extensive data for this 
purpose the interviewing was followed up 
by the administration of a preliminary 
questionnaire using a sample of about 
200 soldiers. Liberal use of “free-answer” 
questions was made 4n this questionnaire 
in order to^get detailed information con- 
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ceming men’s reasons for expecting a 
long or a short war. 

d. Administralioii of the experiment. 
For proper administration of the experi- 
ments tliere were three major require- 
ments: presentation of the transcriptions 
under realistic conditions, preventing the 
men in the sample from realizing that 
the experiment was in progress, and 
getting honest answers in the question- 
naires. For realism in jiresentation, the 
transcriptions ■ for the experimental 
groups were incorporated into the train- 
ing program and scheduled as part of 
the weekly orientation hour. This not 
only insured realistic presentation but 
also helped to avoid indicating that 
effects of the transcriptions were being 
tested. 

The preliminary “survey” had been 
presented as being part of a War De- 
partment survey “ to find out how a cross 
section of soldiers felt about various 
subjects connected with the war,” with 
e.xamples being given of previous Re- 
search Branch surveys and how they 
were used. Questionnaires were adminis- 
tered to all the men in a company at 
once, the men being assembled in mess 
halls and other con^ enient buildings for 
the purpose. The questionnaires were 
administered by “class leaders” selected 
and trained for the job from among the 
enlisted personnel working at the camp. 
In an introductory explanation of the 
survey the class leader stressed the im- 
portance of the survey and the anomm- * 
ity of the answers. No camp officers were 
present at these meetings and the men 
were assured that the survej's went 
directly to Washington and that no one 
at the camp xvoukl get a chance to see 
what they had w ritten. 

e. Problems in the administration of the 
second questionnaire. To prevent suspi- 
cion of an “experiment” arising from 
the administration of two surveys within 
a short space of time, the second ques- 
tionnaire differed froAi the first one both 
in its form and its announced purpose. 
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Thus the first questionnaire was given 
as a general War Department “survey,” 
while the second one was given during 
the orientation meetings to “find out 
what men thought of the transcriptions” 
(or, in the control group, “what they 
thought of their orientation meetings”). 

The preliminary “survey” was admin- 
istered during the first week of April, 
1945, to eight quartermaster training 
companies. During the following week 
eight platoons, one chosen at random 
from each of the eight companies, heard 
Program A (which presented only one 
side) during their individual orientation 
meetings. Another group of eight pla- 
toons, similarly chosen, hear^ Program B 
(which presented both arguments). Im- 
mediately after the program the men 
filled out the second questionnaire, os- 
tensibly for the purpose of letting the 
people who made the programs know 
xvhat the men thought of it. Included in 
this second questionnaire, with appro- 
priate transitional questions, were some 
of the same questions that had been in- 
cluded in tlie earlier survey, asking the 
men how they personally sized up the 
Pacific war. A third group of eight pla- 
toons served as the control with no pro- 
gram. They filled out a similar question- 
naire during their orientation meeting, 
which, in addition to asking the same 
questions on the Pacific war, asked what 
they thought of their orientation meet- 
ings and w'hat they would like in future 
orientation meetings. For the control 
group, the latter questions— in lieu of 
the questions about the transcriptions — 
were represented to the men as the main 
“puqiose” of the questionnaire. 

While 24 platoons were used for this 
e.xpcriment, the units reported at only 
about 70 percent strength at the pre- 
liminary survey and at the orientation 
meetings. The “shrinkage” was there- 
fore quite large as to number of men 
present both times, and the sample avail- 
able for “before-after” analysis was con- 
sequently small (a total of 625 men. 
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with 214 in each experimental group and 
the remaining 197 men in the control 
group). In view of the rapidly changing 
picture in the Pacific, however, it was 
considered inadvisable to repeat the ex- 
periment at another camp. 

Results 

The following results are based on an 
analysis of the responses of men whose 
initial survey could be matched with 
their questionnaire given in the orienta- 
tion meetings. While all of the question- 
naires were anonymous, the “before” 
and “after” questionnaires of the same 
individuals could be matched on the basis 
of answers tg such background questions 
as years of schooling, date of birth, etc. 

I. Effects on Opinions of Men Who 
Initially Estimated a Long War and on 
Those Who Initially Estimated a Short 
War. The main question used to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the two presentation 
methods was one asking the men for their 
best guess as to the probable length of 
the Pacific war after V-E Day. The re- 
sults of this question were tabulated in 
terms of changes in estimate of the prob- 
able duration of the Pacific war. A 
change was defined as a difference of one- 
half year or more between the man’s 
estimate in the earlier survey as com- 
pared with his estimate after hearing the 
program. 

The results are analyzed in terms of 
“net effect." Some men changed to a 
longer estimate and some changed to a 
shorter estimate; the “net change” for 
a group is the proportion changing to a 
longer estimate minus the number chang- 
ing to a shorter estimate. However, some 
changes in each direction also occurred 
among the men in the control group who 
heard no program. The latter changes 
are attributable to the imperfect relia- 
bility of the question and also to the fact 
that, during the one week period be- 
tween the before and after tests, war 
news and varying interpretations of th^ 
news probably affected the men’s opin- 


ions to some extent. Therefore, in order 
to get net effect of the program on a given 
group, the net change among the pro- 
gram men had to be corrected by sub- 
tracting from it the net change that 
occurred among men in the control 
group. 

As was mentioned earlier, one of the 
arguments against presenting only one 
side of an issue rests on the anticipated 
adverse effect upon the individuals op- 
posed to the point being presented. 
Therefore, the results were analyzed sep- 
arately for men who were initially 
“favorable” and those initially “un- 
favorable” to the stand taken by the 
programs. The basis for distinguishing 
these two groups was whether their ini- 
tial estimate of the length of the war was 
less than two years, or was two years or 
more. A two-year estimate was taken as 
• the criterion primarily because this was 
the minimum estimate given by the 
commentator in the transcriptions, and 
thus served to distinguish between those 
who favored and those who disagreed 
with his point of view. 

The net effects of the two ways of pre- 
senting the orientation material are 
shown below for these two subgroups of 
men: those initially estimating a war of 
two or more years (the “favorable” 
group) and those initially estimating a 
war of less than two years (the “unfavor- 
able” group). 

The following chart shows that the net 
'’effects were different for the two ways of 
presenting the orientation material de- 
pending on the initial stand of the lis- 
tener. The program giving only one side 
was more effective for men initially 
favoring the stand, that is, for the men 
who agreed with .the point of view of the 
program that the war would take at 
least two years. On the other hand, the 
program giving some of the U. S. advan- 
tages in addition to the difficulties was 
more effective for men initially opposed, 
that is, for men who expected a war of 
less than two years. In the present sam- 
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Net Effectiveness of Program A and Program B for Men with Initially' 
Unfavorable and Men iwth Initially Favorable Attitudes 

Among nien whose initial estimate was “ Unfavorable” 

(Estimated a short war) 

Net percent of men 
changing to a longer estimate 


PROGRAM A (one side only) | 36% 

PROGRAM B (both sides) | 48% 

Difference: (B — A) 12% 


Among men whose initial estimate was "Favorable” 

(Estimated a long war) 

Net percent of men 
changing to a longer estimate 


PROGRAM A (one side only) | 52^ 

PROGRAM B (both sides) | 23% ~| 

Difference: (B — A) —29% 


(Percent Favorably Affected by the Program — see Supplementar>- Tables, Table A, for subgroup 
N’s and details on how the charted figures were computed.) 


pie there happened to be about three 
men with an initially unfavorable atti- 
tude to every man with an initially favor- 
able attitude, so that the over-all net 
effect on the total group was almost ex- 
actly the same for the two programs. 


2 . Effects on Opinions of Men with 
Different Years of Schooling. When the 
results were broken down according to 
years of schooling it was found that the 
program which presented both sides was 
more effective with better educated men 


Net Effectiveness of Program A and Program B for Men of Different 
Educational Backgrounds 

Among men who did not graduate from high school 

Net percent of men 
changing to a longer estima^" 

PROGRAM A (one side only) I 46% | 

PROGRAM B (both sides) 1 31% ~\ 

Difference: (B — A) — 1S% 


Among men who graduated from high school 

• Net percent of men 
changing to a longer estimat 

PROGRAM A (one side only) I 35% j 

PROGRAM B (both sides) I 49% | 

DifFerfiDceypB — A) 14% 

(See Supplementary Tables, Tab^ B, for detailed computations.) 
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and the program which presented one 
side was more efiFective with less edu- 
cated men. The results are shown below 
comparing the effects on men who did 
not graduate from high school with the 
effects on high school graduates.* This 
breakdown by education divides the 
sample into approximately equal halves. 

The results on page 571 show that 
the program giving both sides was less 
effective with the nongraduates but more 
effective with the high school graduates. 

3. Effects When Both Education and 
Initial Estimates Are Considered. The 
differential effects shown above are for 
the educational subgroups as a whole, 
without regard to the differences be- 
tween men initially favoring and ini- 
tially opposing the stand taken by the 
programs within the educational sub- 
groups. An analysis was made of the 
effects for these further subgroupings 
within the educational groups. Howeveo, 
this further break divides the total group 
of men into eight subgroups, some of 
which are very small and are conse- 
quently subject to large sampling errors. 
This fact should be kept in mind in inter- 
preting the net effects in the table on the 
next page. 

It can be seen that a greater net effect 
was obtained for the program covering 
both sides in all of the subgroups except 
that of the nongraduates who initially 
expected a war of two or more years. As 
mentioned above, the results are very 
unstable because of the small samples in 
the subgroups. This is particularly true 
of the subgroups with an initial estimate 
of two or more years since only about 
one man in four guessed a war of two or 
more years in the preliminary survey. 
However, the difference between the re- 
sults from the two kinds of program is 
so large for the nongraduates initially 
expecting a war of two or more years that 


even though the number of cases is very 
small it is very unlikely that a difference 
this large would be obtained due to sam- 
pling error. (The statistical probability 
based on comparison of percentages for 
samples of the size used is less tlian one 
chance in 100.) 

4. Conclusions Suggested Thus Far. 
The conclusions suggested by the re- 
sults presented so far in this report 
may be summarized as follows: Giving 
the strong points for the “other side” 
can make an argument more effective at 
getting across its message, particularly 
for the better educated men and for the 
men who are already opposed to the 
stand taken. This difference in effective- 
ness, however, is likely to be reversed for 
the less educated men, and in the ex- 
treme case the material giving both sides 
may have a negative effect on poorly 
educated men already convinced of the 
stand taken by a program. (This would 
seem especially likely if the strong points 
for the other side had not previously been 
known to, or considered by, this latter 
group of men.) From these results it 
would be expected that the total effect of 
either kind of program on the group as a 
whole would depend on the group’s edu- 
cational composition and on the initial 
division of opinion in the group. 

5. Men’s Evaluation of the Factual 
Coverage. One factor that should tend to 
make a presentation that takes into ac- 
count both sides of an issue more effec- 
tive than a presentation covering only 
one side is that the men would believe 
the former treatment more impartial and 
authoritative. 

In the present study, however, the 
men as a whole did not consider the fac- 
tual coverage more complete in the pro- 
gram giving our advantages in addition 
to the difihculties we face. This is illus- 
trated in the table on page 574.“ 


’ The “Did Not Graduate” group included those whose schooling was limited to grammar school 
plus those ^^ho entered high school but did not finish. The “Graduated from High School” group 
included all high school graduates, regardless of whether they went on to Slllege or not. 

“ The N’s on which these percentages are based are 214 for Trogram A and 214 for Program B. 
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Net Epfectiveness of Program A and Program B for Men ‘with Initially 
Unfavorable and Men with Initially Favorable Attitudes, Shown 
Separately for Men with Different Educational Backgrounds 

A. Effects among Men Who Did Not Graduate from High School 


Among men whose initial estimate was “ Unfavorable” 
(Estimated a short war) 


Net percent of men 

■ changing to a longer estimate 

PROGRAM A (one side only) .... | 44% | 

PROGRAM B (both sides) .... | 51% | 

Difference: (B — A) 7% 


Among men whose initial estimate was “Favorable” 
(Estimated a long war) 


Net percent of men 
changing to a longer estimate 

PROGRAM A (one side only) .... | 64% 

PROGRAM B (both sides) . . . j □ -3% 

Difference: (B — A) —67% 


B. Effects among High School Graduates 


Among men whose initial estimate was “ Unfavorable” 
(Estimated a short war) 

Net percent of men 
changing to a longer estimate 


PROGRAM A (one side only) .... I 30% ~1 

PROGRAM B (both sides) . . . I 44% ~ 

Difference: (B — A) 14% 


.4mong men whose initial estimate was “Favorable” 

(Estimated a long war) 

Net percent of men 
changing to a longer estimate 

PROGRAM A (one side only) .... I 39% 1 

PROGRAM B (both sides) I 54% ~1 

Difference :^B — A) 15% 

(See Supplementary Tables, Tabl* C, for detailed computations.) 
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Evaitjation of Factual Coverage bv Men Hearing Program A and Program B 


Among those hearing 
PROGRAM A (one side only) . 
PROGRAM B (both sides) . 


Among those hearing 
PROGRAM A (one side only) 
PROGRAM B (both sides) . 

It can be seen above that the factual 
coverage was not considered better in the 
program giving our advantages as well 
as the difficulties. If anything the differ- 
ence was in the opposite direction. 

The explanation of this unexpected 
result apparently lies in the fact that holh 
programs omitted any mention of Russia 
as a factor in the PaciSc War, and this 
omission seemed more glaring in the pres- 
entation that committed itself to covering 
both sides of the question. At the time that 
the Pacific War w'as chosen as the orien- 
tation subject for the experiment it was 
recognized that a weakness of this topic 
was that no stand could be taken on the 
help to be expected from Russia. Thus 
the difference between the two presenta- 
tions was necessarily reduced because 
they both failed to mention an important 
argument on the “other side,” namely 
' that Russia might come in. It was not 
anticipated, however, that this omission 
would be more noticeable in the program 
that otherwise covered both sides. But 
that this happened is suggested by the 
evidence below: 

Included in the program question- 
naire was the following “write-in” ques- 
tion: 


Net percent of men saying 
that the program did a good 
job of giving the facts on 
the Pacific War 



Net percent of men saying 
that the program took all 
of the important facts into 
account 



“ What facts or topics that you think 
are important to the war with Japan 
are not mentioned in the program?” 

The percentages writing in that aid or 
possible aid from Russia was not men- 
tioned in the program was 23 for the 
program giving both sides and only 13 
for the program giving just one side. 
This difference was even more pronounced 
among groups that would be expected to be 
especially sensitive to this omission, such 
as men who were initially optimistic 
about length of the war, men with better 
education, and men who had expected 
a great deal of help from Russia in the 
' job against Japan. 

6. Separate Analysis of Data for Men 
Most Likely to Note Omission of Russian 
Aid. Evidence that omitting to mention 
help from Russia detracted more from 
the program giving both sides than from 
the one-sided program was obtained 
from a separate analysis of (a) the evalu- 
ations of the factual coverage, and {b) the 
effects of the program on opinions, among 
the men who would seem to he most likely 
to note the omission of possible aid. These 
were the men wh*, in the preliminary 
survey, cRunted on a great deal of help 
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from Russia and also expected a war of also shown for the men who expected a 
less than two years.'’ The result.^ for the war of less than two years but did not 
two programs on these men are shown count on a great deal of help from 
below. For comparison, the results are Russia. 

Evaluation of Factual Coverage for Men with Initially Unfavorable 

Opinions 

(i.e., optimistic about length of war) 

A. Proportion of men who say ilic program did a good job of giving the facts on the Pacific War 
Among men who counted on a great deal of Russian help “ 

Percent saying it did a 

Among those hearing g°od of giving the facts 

PROGRAM A (one side only) . . . | 53% | 

PROGRAM B (both sides) .... | 37% | 

Difference: (B — A) — 16% j 

Among men who did not count on a great deal of Russian help 

Percent saying it did a 

Among those hearing sood job of giving the facts 

PROGRAM h (one side only) . •. . 1 56% | 

PROGRAM B (both sides) .... | 61% ~~| 

Difference; (B — A) 5% 

B. Proportion of men who say the program took all of the important facts into account 
Among men who counted on a great deal of Russian help * 

Percent saying it took all 
Among those hearing important facts into account 

PROGRAM A (one side only) . . . I 46% | 

PROGRAM B (both sides) .... 1 28% 1 

Difference: (B — A) . . i ■ ■ 

Among men who did not count on a great deal of Russian help ’’ 

Percent saying it took all 

. , , . important facts into accoimt 

Among those hearing 

PROGRAM A (one side only) . . . 1 44% 1 

PROGRAM B (both sides) .... 1 46% | 

Difference; (B — A) 2% 

“ N’s: 68 for Program A; 71 for Program B. 

'* N’s; 91 for Program A; 80 for Program B, 

* The breakdown =rrn^\ng to expected help from Russia was based on a question asking the 

how much help against Japan they ejpected from our Allies and asking those checking “a great deal” 
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a. Differences in evaluation of factual 
coverage {among men most likely to note 
omission of Russian aid). The implica- 
tion of these results is that the authen- 
ticity of Program B (which presented 
both bides) suflFered from the omission of 
the subject of Russia. 

The above results suggest that if the 
program covering both sides had dealt 
with the subject of Russia, it might have 
been considered more complete in its 
factual coverage by the men as a whole. 
This implication received corroboration 
from the fact that in a fairly large-scale 
pretest of the two programs, conducted 
at a time when possible aid from Russia 
was a less important news topic, the pro- 
gram coveriilg both sides was considered 
more complete in its factual coverage. This 
pretest was conducted on 347 infantry 
reinforcements in March, 1945, and prac- 
tically no difference was obtained be- 


tween the two programs iii the percent- 
ages of men noting the omission of 
Russian aid. In the present stud}' the 
programs were played during the second 
week of April, less than a week after the 
Russians announced that they would not 
renew their nonaggression pact with 
Japan. 

b. Differences in effect on estimates of 
length of war {among men most likely lo 
note omission of Russian aid). Not only 
did the omission of Russia affect men’s 
evaluation of the factual coverage in 
Program B, but it also appeared to re- 
duce the effect of the program on the 
men’s estimates of the length of the war. 
Evidence on the latter point comes from 
an analysis of the net effects of the pro- 
grams on opinions of men in the same 
subgroups as in the preceding chart. 
The results of this analysis are shown 
below: 


Net Epfectiveness or Program A and Program B for Men with 
Initially Unfavorable Opinions 
(i.e., optimistic about length of war) 

Among men who coutUed on a great deal of Russian help “ 


Among those hearing 
PROGRAM A (one side only) . . . 
PROGRAM B (both sides) . . . . 
Difference: (B — A) 


Percent of men changing 
to a longer estimate 

I 36% I 

[ 43% I 

7% 


Among men who did fiat count op a great deal of Russian help ’ 


Among those hearing 

. PROGRAM A (one side only) . . . 

PROGRAM B (both sides) . . . . 

Difference: (B — A) 

“ X’s 66 for Program A; 71 for Program B. 

X’s 86 for Program A; 79 for Program B. 


Percent of men changing 
to a longer estimate 


[ 36% 

r~^ 

16% 


to write in the names of the allies from which they expected a great deal of help. In the present sampie, 
41 percent of the men checked “a great deal” and wrote in “Russia” as onemf the allies from which a 
great deal of help was expected. a 
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These results indicate that among the 
men for whom the presentation with both 
sides is most effective (i.e., the men ini- 
tially holding unfavorable opinions) the 
advantage of the “both sides’’ presenta- 
tion was less among those counting on 
a great deal of help from Russia than 
among those not expecting much help. 
These findings strongly suggest that the 
effects of the program giving some of the 
“other side” would have been even 
greater on those opposed to the stand 
taken if all of the other side could have 
been covered. 

All of the results in this section seem 
to support one important conclusion, 
namely, that if a presentation support- 
ing a particular conclusion attempts to 
take both sides of the issue into account, 
it must include all of the important nega- 
tive arguments or the presentation may 
“boomerang” by failing to live up to 
the expectation of impartiality and com- 
pleteness. Apparently a one-sided pre- 
sentation in which the conclusion is 
Stated in advance and the reasons for 
this conclusion are then given will be 
accepted as the argument for a given 
point of view without much loss of au- 
thenticity resulting from failure to cover 
the other side. However, if a presentation 
commits itself to taking everything into 
account, either by announcing this in 
advance or by actually covering parts of 
each side of the issue, it will seem less 
authentic than a single-sided presenta- 
tion if any important facts known to thrj 


audience are not included in the discus- 
sion, and its effectiveness at changing 
opinions will be reduced among those who 
are most aware of the point omitted. 

SUMlLtRY 

1. Presenting the arguments on both 
sides of an issue was found to be more 
effective than giving only the arguments 
supporting the point being made, in the 
case of individuals who were initially 
opposed to the point of view being pre- 
sented. 

2. For men who were already convinced 
of the point of view being presented, 
however, the inclusion of arguments on 
both sides was less effective for the group 
as a whole than presenting dnly the argu- 
ments favoring the general position being 
advocated. 

3. Better-educated men were more 
favorably affected by presentation of 
both sides; poorly educated men were 

^more affected by the communication 
which used only supporting arguments. 

4. The group for which the presenta- 
tion giving both sides \vas least effective 
was the group of poorly educated men 
w'ho were already convinced of the p)oint 
of view being advocated. 

5. An imp)ortant incidental finding was 
that omission of a relevant argument was 
more noticeable and detracted more from 
effectiveness in the presentation, using 
arguments on both sides than in the 
presentation in which only one side was 
discussed. 


Note: See following pages for supplementary tables. 
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A. Breakdown, by Percent, of Changes in Estimates among Men 
Inihalxy Favoring and Men Initially Opposing the Stand Taken 



Program A 
(one side only) 

Program B 
(both sides) 

. Control 

No program 

^ 1 
2 years 

or more 

Less than 
2 years 

2 years 
or more 

Less tlian 
2 years 

2 years 
or more 

Less than 
2 years 

No change 

46 

45 

56 

41 

56 

65 

Revised estimate upward , . 

36 

50 

16 

58 

5 

22 

Revised estimate down . . . 

18 

5 

27 

1 

39 

13 

Net change (percent up minus 







percent down) 

18 

45 

-11 

57 

-34“ 

9“ 

Control net change “ . . . . 

-34 

9 

-34 

9 



Net effect (program net minus 







control) 

52 

56 

23 

48 



Number of cases in each sub- 







group 

45 

152 

55 

ISO 

41 

140 


“ The net changes in the two subgroups of the control represent the famih'ar “regression” phenome- 
non due to unreliable answers in the first test. For example, a man initially in the lowest length-of-war 
category flcss than 6 months) must change to a longer estimate if he changes at all. Since the estimates 
are to a certain extent subject to chance “influences of the moment,” the group initially bdow average 
in estimate contains a predominance of men who change to a longer estimate if they change at all. 
Conversely, the group initially above average is “loaded” with men who change to shorter estimates. 
The average estimate was less than one and one half years, which accounts for the greater degree of 
regression in the subgroups above that estimated a war of two or more years. 

’’ The numbers of cases given here add to 583 instead of the total of 625 men studied, because the 
analysis could not include 42 individuals who failed to give estimates of the length of the war in either 
the “before” or the “after” survey. This applies aSo to the two following tables. 











B. Breakdown, by Percent, of Changes in Estimates among Men with 
. Differing Education 




High school graduates 

Program A 
(one side) 

Program B 
(both sides) 

Control 

Program A 
(one side) 

Program B 
(both sides) 

Control 

No change 


45 

64 

51 

45 

62 

Revised estimate upward . 


44 

19 

40 

SO 

17 

Revised estimate down . 


11 

17 

9 

5 

21 

Net change 

48 

33 

2 

31 

45 

-4 

Control net change . . 

2 

2 


-4 

-4 


Net effect (program net 







minus control) . . . 

46 

31 


35 

■ 49 


Number of cases in each 







subgroup “ 

93 

105 

104 

104 

IbO 

77 


“ See footnote ‘ to Table A. 


C. Breakdown, by Percent, of Changes in Estimates in the Subgroups Separated 
Both According to Initial Estimate and According to Education 






Nongraduates 

1 

High-school graduates 


2 or more yrs. 

Less than 2 yrs. 

2 or more yrs. 

Less than 2 yrs. 


Pro- 
gram A 
(one 
side) 

Pro- 
gram B 
(both 
sides) 

Pro- ! 
gram A 
(one 
side) 

Pro- 
gram B 
(both 
sides) 

Pro- 
gram A 
(one 
side) 

Pro- 
gram B 
(both 
sides) 

Pro- 
gram A 
(one 
side) 

Pro- 
gram B 
(both 
sides) 

No change . . . 

52 

57 

35 

40 

41 

56 

53 

41 

Revised estimate 
upward .... 

39 

3 

59 

60 

32 

32 

43 

56 

Revised estimate 
down .... 

9 

40 

P 

— 

27 

12 

4 

3 

Net change ... 

30 

-37 

53 

60 

5 

20 

39 

53 

Control net change “ 

-34 

-34 

9 

9 

-34 

-34 

9 

9 

Net effect .... 

64 

-3 

44 

51 

39 

54 

30 

44 

Number of cases in 
each subgroup * . 

23 

30 

1 

70 

1 

75 

*22 

25 

82 

75 


“ The control net change used above to eliminate the effects of regression is the same as that used 
in Table A. This procedure assumes that regression was the same at the two educational levels, but 
it was considered a better estimate than could be obtained from the small separate subgroups of the 
control. In any case, chief interest is attached to the differences between the effects of the two pro- 
grams; these differencsf are independent of the estimate of regression used. 

* See footnote * to Table A. • 
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XIV 

Public Opinion 


HOW SURVEYS ARE MADE By Eleanor E. Maccoby 
and Robert R. Holt 

Surveys of public attitudes and opin- ing interview surveys, and to answer 
ions during recent years have attracted some of the common questions as to the 
an increasingly large audience. The techniques which lie behind survey find- 

“public opinion polls” now share news- ings. ■’ 

paper space with the most widely read 

columnists, and during pre-election weeks Defining the Objectives of the 
they become front-page news. Survey 

To most people, who know about polls The first step in a survey, as in any 
only what they read in the newspapers, y other planned observation, is to define 
the conducting of surveys must appear-^ the question which the survey is tq 
to be a transparently simple procedure, answer. The more clearly the objectives 
The questions asked seem obvious enough of the study are specified, the more likely 
and the percentages always add to one it is to yield clear-cut results, 
hundred. They seldom suspect the de- Usually the definition of objectives 
tailed work which lies behind the neat begins with a broad, general statement 
columns of figures. For many such fol- of the problem and then turns to a listing 
lowers of public opinion the final results of all the items of information the survey 
are doubtless the only part of the process will gather. The survey director must 
of surveying that has any interest, but analyze his problem carefully to make 
there are others who are not so easily sure that he includes in his study as many 
satisfied. of the pertinent aspects of his problem as 

This article is meant for people who possible. It is his responsibility to find out 
are not experts in survey work but whose as much as he can in this planning stage 
interest in public opinion includes curi- about the important factors bearing on' 
osity as to how surveys are made and, the subject of the study, 
per^ps, speculation in the possibilities Suppose we consider as an example 
of using tie polling procedure in their the problem of conducting a survey on 
own organizations or communities. It people’s attitudes toward taxes. It is • 
is not intended as a manual of instruc- necessary to define the problem by speci- 
tions for beginners; no short article fjdng what varieties of taxes the surveys 
could serve such a purpose adequately, will cover. Attitudes toward federal taxes 
Its purpose is to describe briefl.y the may be different from attitudes toward 
major steps that are followed in conduct- state and local taxes, and the survey may 

From A. Campbell (ed J, “Measuring Public Attitudes,” The Journal of Social Issues, 1946, EC, No. 
2, 45-57, with revisioiS by the authors. Reprinte(iby permission of the authors and Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social IsAies. 
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deal with all or only some of these. If 
the survey is to deal with both income 
taxes and sales taxes, a distinction must 
be made between them in the detailed 
plans for the survey. The administration 
of tax policy would be an important 
consideration; reactions to the tax forms, 
dates, and methods of payment should be 
studied. An effort might be made to find 
out the extent to which people would be 
willing to see public services curtailed 
for the sake of reducing taxes. FuU under- 
standing of the attitudes in this area 
would require data concerning the extent 
of public information about taxes. Do 
people know what the tax rates are? Do 
they know what the money is used for? 
The survey should also cover the relation, 
if any, between attitudes toward taxes 
and other attitudes and personal attri- 
butes of the people interviewed. Do 
attitudes toward taxes differ in different 
income and education groups? How are 
they correlated with attitudes toward 
other governmental activities? 

The survey director must consider all 
these aspects of his problem. It may be 
that he will not be able to deal with them 
all, because of limitations of time or 
money, and he will therefore have to 
limit the scope of the survey. His goal 
is to specify what aspects of the subject 
he wiU cover, and to anticipate exactly 
what findings he will want in his final 
report. 

Choosing the Study Design 

While most studies require a single 
survey of one particular group, this is 
not always the case. Surveys may be 
designed in a variety of ways, depending 
on the objectives of the study. It may be 
desirable for some purposes 'to survey 
two contrasting communities or indus- 
trial plants and to compare the two sets 
of results. In studies where it is impor- 
tant to measure changes or trends in 
opinions or behavior, a group of people 
may be selected as respondents and this, 
group may be interviewed several times 


at specified intervals. When studying 
cause-and-effect relationships it is some- 
times possible to use experimental tech- 
niques. To study the effects of a certain 
motion picture on attitudes, for example, 
two similar groups might be selected, 
an “experimental” group who would be 
shown the film and a “control” group 
who would not. The influence of the 
picture on the attitudes of 'the experi- 
mental group could then be studied. 

Selecting the Sample 

As part of the basic planning of the 
survey, the survey director must define 
exactly the group to be covered by the 
survey. If he is studying the opinions of 
the American people on a certain issue, 
the group to be studied (the ‘ universe”) 
will probably be the entire adult popula- 
tion. If he is making a morale survey 
within a certain factory, the universe 
might be all the employees in the factory. 
X)r perhaps the survey is to cover only 
the skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
workers, not the clerical and managerial 
staff. 

When the group to be studied has been 
decided upon, the next question to be 
answered is: Can the survey include a 
contact with each member of the group? 
In a study of employees’ morale, it may 
be possible to interview every employee. 
In a nation-wide public opinion survey, 
however, it is obviously impossible to 
poll each adult person in the country. 
More often than not, a survey must be 
based upon a sample of the universe. 
Some individuals must be selected from 
the universe in such a way that they 
will represent aU the people in the 
universe. 

The most reliable way to choose the 
respondents to be included in a sample 
survey is to use some random method of 
selection. Selecting at random means 
using some automatic method of choosing 
which gives each individual in the group 
to be studied an equil chance (or at least 
a known chince) of being in the sample. 
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To take a random sample of the mem- the Literary Digest poll of the 1936 
bers of an organization, for example, one presidential election. The sample used 
might take every tenth card in the by the Digest, purporting to represent 
membership file. To decide which card all voters, was taken from such sources 
to take as the first case, one might as lists of telephone subscribers. This 
open a book at random and take the meant that people without telephones 
last digit of the page number. E.xperience (on the average from a lower socio- 
in survey work has demonstrated that if, economic level than people with tele- 
instead of selecting at random, a survey phones) were not represented adequately, 
director tries to pick a representative An additional bias was probably intro- 
sample by choosing certain people or duced by the fact that the poll depended 
places that hcbelieves are representative, on people’s mailing in the post cards 
a biased sample will probably result, which they received. The people who 
» When surveys are based on random mailed in their cards were probably not 
sampling, the probable size of the sam- comparable to the people who did not. 
pling error can be computed mathemad- Bias may also be introduced into a 
cally. The errors in a sample which has sample by allowing the interviewers 
not been selected by random methods freedom in the choice of the people to be 
cannot be estimated in any precise way. interviewed. In some polling operations, 
There are manj- pitfalls in choosing a interviewers are told the number of 
random sample, many ways in which interviews to take, and they are told that 
bias may creep in and prevent the selcc- these interviews must be distributed in 
tion from being truly random. Suppose >certain w'ays. For e-xample, an interviewer 
interviewers have been sent to certaiir might be instructed to take one half of 
blocks in a city and told to visit every his inierviews with men, the other half 
fifth dwelling on each block. In coundng with women; one tenth with Negroes, 
dwellings, there is danger that the inter- nine tenths with whites; and one fourth 
viewers will miss alley dwellings, base- of the interviews from each of four in- 
ment apartments, servants’ quarters over come groups. Aside from these restric- 
garages, and other inconspicuous house- tions, the interview'er has freedom of 
holds. It is evident that if this happened choice, and it is evident that he could 
the sample would be biased in the direc- follow^ instructions and still interview 
tion of having too few people in the lower only “ available ” people — waitresses, 
income groups. barbers, policemen, people at railway 

Bias may be created w'hen no attempt stations, people who sit on their front 
is made to include in the sample those porches or stroll in the park, and so on. 
people who are hard to find at home. W With this procedure, certain groups in the 
the interview'ers take all their interviews population may be underrepresented, 
in households where they find someone 'Whenever sampling is done by a sys- 
home the first time they call, it is clear tem of random selection, the more cases 
that people who are not home much do the sample has, the more likely it is to 
not have an equal chance of coming into represent the universe well. The reasori* 
the sample. It is well known to survey ing behind this is as follows: Suppose a 
takers that people who stay home a good surx'ey is being done of opinions about' 
deal differ as a group from people who do foreign affairs. This is a subject on which 
not. people with different amounts of educa- 

When samples are taken from lists of tion differ markedly, so it is important to 
names there is danger that the list will have college graduates, high-school grad- 
be incomplete. Tfliis was apparently ,uates, grade-school graduates, people 
partly responsible for the nfiscarriage of with some grade school, and people with 
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no formal education at all. If only three 
cases were chosen, they obviously could 
not adequately represent these five 
educational groups. A sample of forty 
cases might easily, by chance, cun tain 
four college graduates, or it might con- 
tain none — there is not a very good 
chance that the true proportion of col- 
lege graduates (perhaps 5 percent) 
would be obtained. The larger the num- 
ber of cases, however, the better the 
chances that all the levels of education 
will be represented in their proper pro- 
portions. It might be argued that one 
should deliberately select the right 
number of people from each educational 
level and consider this as a representa- 
tive group. But it would be representa- 
tive only with respect to education, 
and there are many other characteristics 
which are related to opinions on foreign 
affairs, some of which would not be known 
in advance. A large sample randomly 
selected assures a sample which will be 
reasonably representative of all charac- 
teristics of the people in the universe. 

, When random methods of selection are 
followed, increasing the number of cases 
will improve the sample by reducing the 
sampling error, but mere increase in the 
number of cases will not correct for a bias 
in the sample. When a sample is “ biased” 
its errors arc not chance errors which tend 
to cancel each other out but are system- 
atic and create deviations in the same 
direction. For example, in a survey of 
income and savings the results would be 
greatly affected by the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of a few millionaires. By chance a 
sample might contain too many million- 
aires or too few. If this error were purely 
a matter of random sampling error, an 
increase in the number of cases would 
■provide a better chance of getting just 
the right proportion of millionaires. But 
suppose millionaires could not be inter- 
viewed because the interviewers could 
nol get past the butlers and secretaries, 
or because the millionaires were out 
hunting in the Maine woods or tarpon 


fishing off Florida; then all the errors 
would operate in the direction of in- 
cluding too few millionaires rather than 
too many and the sample would be 
biased. Increasing the number of cases 
in the sample would not reduce the error, 
since the same cause of error would affect 
the new cases and in the same direction. 

In deciding how many people will be 
included in his sample, the survey direc- 
tor is usually influenced by considera- 
tions of economy. His purpose is not to 
use the largest possible sample but 
rather to use the smallest sample which 
will give results of acceptable accuracy. 
Sampling experts have worked out for- 
mulae for estimating the sampling error 
which is involved in samples of different 
sizes. The survey director chooses, then, 
a sample size which will have a sampling 
error small enough for his purposes. 

Among the factors which determine 
the number of cases needed for a sample 
'survey, the following are perhaps the 
most important: 

1. The desired accuracy of the surv'ey 
results. If the survey director wishes to 
be reasonably sure that his final figures 
are accurate within one percent, he 
must have a larger sample than if he 
is willing to accept a margin of error 
of 5 percent. 

2. The variability of the characteristic to 
be measured. It would take more cases 
to sample for a variable like income, 
which has a wide range and many 

„ different values, than to sample for 
variables like age or sex. 

3. The desired breakdowns of the find- 
ings. Fewer cases are needed in a na- 
tional survey, for example, if the 
findings are to be used only as national 
estimates than if they are to be broken 
down by state or region. In the latter 
case, it would be necessary to have 
enough cases in each state or region to 
represent it separately, while for na- 
tional figures alone this would not be 
necessary. 

■When the objectii^s of a survey call 
for a national sample, it is seldom possible 
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to select respondents by taking, say, 
every ten thousandth person in the 
country. Travel expenses for the inter- 
viewers would be too great; some method 
must be adopted to reduce the number of 
communities in which interviews are 
taken. Usually this is done by first choos- 
ing a sample of counties and then select- 
ing a sample of people to be interviewed 
within these counties. In selecting the 
counties where interviews will be taken, 
the survey director can cut down the 
sampling error by “stratifying” the 
sample. This means simply that he wfil 
arrange all the counties of the country in 
order according to some characteristic, 
(such as percent of Negro population), 
divide these ordered counties into strata 
(high, medium, and low), and select 
sample counties at random within each 
stratum, thus making sure that a proper 
proportion of counties w'ith high, me- 
dium, and low Negro populations will 
come into the sample. 

The “modes of stratification” which 
are used are always characteristics 
which are thought to be related to the 
subject matter of the survey. It would be 
possible, for example, to stratify counties 
according to their average annual rain- 
fall, so that a proper proportion of wet 
and dry counties would be included in 
the sample. But, to continue a previous 
example, if the surve)- were measuring 
attitudes toward our foreign policy, the 
sample would not be improved by this 
stratification since such attitudes are prc; 
sumably not related to rainfall. A strati- 
fication of the counties according to the 
average educational level might, how- 
ever, improve the sample. For if educa- 
tion tends to be related to attitudes 
toward world affairs, then, by making 
sure that the sample contains a proper 
proportion of counties that are high, 
medium, and low in educational status, 
the chances are increased of obtaining a 
proper representation of people of dif- 
ferent points of yew toward foreign 
affairs. . 


Writing the Questionnaire • 

When the study planning and sample 
design are completed, the survey director 
proceeds to write the questionnaire itself. 
The typ>e of question to be used must 
depend on the interviewing method 
which will be employed. For some sur- 
veys, the interviewer asks a question 
and then hands the respondent a card 
with a series of possible answers listed 
on it. Following is an example of this 
type of question: 

“Wliich of these eomes closest to express- 
ing what you would like to have the U. S. 
do after the war?” (July, 1945, Fortune) 

1. Enter into no alliances, and have as 

little as possible to do with other 
countries. ' 

2. Depend only on separate alliances with 
certain countries. 

3. Take an active part in an international 
organization. 

4. Don’t know. 

The most common procedure, used 
by Gallup and other polling organiza- 
tions, is to ask a rather simple question 
which has a limited number of possible 
answers; the respondent then answers 
verbally and the interviewer checks the 
answer in a box. An example of this t3q)e 
of question is the one used before the 
1944 Presidential election: 

“If the election were held today, whom 
would you vote for — Roosevelt or Dewey? ” 

The interviewer then checks “Roosevelt,” 
“Dewey,” or “Don’t know.” 

Sometimes a survey director will 
choose to use a broader or more “open” 
question which will have a greater variety 
of possible answers. For example, ques- 
tions such as the following may be asked: 
“I^Tiat do you think will happen to 
prices of the things you buy in the next 
year or so?” Some survey groups ask 
their interviewers to check the answers 
to such questions in boxes. For the above 
question, the interviewer might check 
“Will go up,” “Will go down,” or 
'“Don’t know.” Respondents will give 
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soriie answers, of course, which will not 
fit neatly into the categories provided. 
If a respondent says “That all depends 
on how many strikes there arc,” or 
“Some prices will go down, but others 
will sta}- high,” then the interviewer is 
faced with the problem of which is the 
most appropriate box to check. 

Some survey organizations train their 
interviewers to encourage full discussion 
on the part of the respondent. They first 
ask the respondent an “open” question 
and then follow this up with supple- 
mentary questions such as “Why do 
you think so?” “Just how do you mean 
that?” and so on. The respondent’s full 
answer is then written down verbatim, 
and the answers are grouped into cate- 
gories later. This type of interviewing is 
known as “intensive” interviewing. The 
intensive interviewer usually tries to 
establish a friendly, conversational re- 
lationship with the respondent. The 
interviewer enters the respondent’s house 
and sits down with him; the ensuing in- 
terview commonly takes an hour or so 
and involves a large number of questions. 
The polling interviewer, on the other 
hand, usually asks a limited number of 
questions while standing at the door, and 
the interview is completed in a few 
minutes. 

There is considerable discussion in the 
survey field concerning the merits of 
intensive interviewing as compared with 
the polling method, in which the inter- 
viewer does not encourage full discus- 
sion, but simply checks the respondent’s 
answer in predetermined categories. The 
intensive interview has certain advan- 
tages: it tells something about the in- 
tensity with which people’s opinions are 
held, and it provides a great ^deal of in- 
formation concerning the reasons people 
have for their opinions and the reserva- 
tions and qualifications present in their 
minds. A survey director finds this in- 


formation very useful in interpreting his 
survey findings. There is danger that 
the answers to a polling question will be 
misleading. For example, people might 
be asked whether they think the present 
administration is doing a good job or a 
poor job. The group who say they be- 
lieve it is doing a poor job may be made 
up of two entirely different groups of 
people — those who think the administra- 
tion is doing a poor job because it is 
taking too large a part in the economic 
affairs of the nation, and those who are 
dissatisfied because they believe it is 
taking too small a part. As Lazarsfeld 
has pointed out,' it is possible to clarify 
the meaning of the answers to polling- 
type questions by asking a series of 
“interlocking” poll questions which bear 
on the components and implications of 
the subject being studied. To do this, 
however, means that a good many ques- 
tions in the poll questionnaire must be 
..devoted to the study of one opinion; in 
practice, the pollster often finds himself 
compelled to cover several topics with a 
limited number of questions, with the 
result that the supporting questions 
which could have been used to clarify 
opinion about each topic are sacrificed. 

Intensive interviewing is slower and 
far more expensive than polling. It 
requires more highly trained interview- 
ers, and it involves the time-consuming 
process of converting the full verbatim 
answers written out by the interviewers 
Vito categories. Then, too, if the inter- 
viewers are allowed too much lattitude 
in following up the respondents’ answers 
with any supplementary questions which 
seem appropriate in the interview, the 
answers will not be comparable and 
cannot be converted into tables; one 
necessary condition of quantification is 
that all the respondents shall have been 
asked the same questions. 

Survey organizations currently make it 


' P. F. Lazarsfeld, “The Controversy over Detailed Interviews — ^An OffeMor Negotiation,” PtA. 
Op. Quart., 1944, VIII, 38-60. ‘ 
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a common practice to combine polling 
questions with open questions. For ex- 
ample, polling questions which bring 
out “Yes”" and “No” answers for the 
interviewers to check in boxes may be 
followed by the question “Why do you 
think so?", and the interviewer then 
writes down the respondent’s reason in 
the blank provided. The intensiveness of 
the interview which the survey director 
will choose depends on the subject mat- 
ter of the sun-ey. He will be more likely 
to feel the need of intensive interviews 
if the subject matter is complex, and 
especially if he is investigating a rela- 
tively new area of opinion. His choice 
must also be determined, of course, 
by whether he has access to a field staff 
trained to do intensive interviewing and 
whether his funds are sufficient to per- 
mit use of the more expensive method. 

In writing his questionnaire, the sur- 
vey director must give careful attention ; 
to the order in which different topics ancf^ 
particular questions are taken up. The 
opening questions must be such as to 
interest the respondent and stimulate his 
cooperation. The sequence of questions 
must be orderly, and logical transitions 
must be made from one topic to another. 
The context in which a question is asked 
can have the greatest influence on the 
answers to it. Likewise the order and 
number of alternatives can affect the 
results greatly in a question where the re- 
spondent chooses one of a set of alterna- 
tives as his answer. To take care of this 
difficulty, interviewers are sometimes 
instructed to vary the order in which they 
present alternatives, or sometimes differ- 
ent forms of the questionnaire are pre- 
pared, giving the questions in a different 
order. 

The so-called “funnel” arrangement 
of questions is often useful. In this 
procedure, a very general question is 
followed by one in the same area which is 
somewhat narrower, and this in turn is 
followed by a mord^pecific question. This 
technique permits the reSpondent to 


answer the general question spontane- 
ously before any specific aspects of the 
problem have been suggested to him, but 
nevertheless pins him down later on 
specific points. Suppose, for example, 
that a study is being done on consumers’ 
cooperation with the government’s food 
conservation program, and the study 
calls for a table showing how many 
people are using less bread than they 
normally would. People may be asked 
first: “Are you personally doing any- 
thing to conserve food? ” and if they say 
they are doing something, they may then 
be asked “What are you doing?” The 
answers to these questions will give evi- 
dence on what aspects of the food con- 
servation program are uppermost in 
people’s minds, but some people may fail 
to mention conservation of bread even 
though they are actually eating less of it. 
To get specific information, the survey 
could proceed to a direct question on 
whether the respondent was conserving 
bread, and if necessary, could then in- 
clude questions on the different ways of 
saving bread. 

The task of writing the questions 
themselves is a difficult one. The writer's 
first objective must be to make sure that 
his question is understood. Its wording 
must be clear and unambiguous, and the 
words used must be simple enough so 
that they will be understood by the least 
educated of the respondents. There are 
certain regional variations in the use of 
words which the writer must keep in 
mind if his question is not to mean dif- 
ferent things in different parts of the 
country. In addition the writer must 
avoid referring to particular ideas, poli- 
cies, recent events, or personalities, un- 
less he hae some assurance that the re- 
spondents will be familiar with them. It is* 
hardly necessary to point out that, in 
order to be understood, a question must 
be reasonably brief. If a question contains 
two or three long sentences, the respond- 
ent win often forget what the first part 
of the question was before he gives his 
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answer, so that he actually responds only 
to the last few words of the question. 

Each question should have a single 
focus. If it contains several ideas, it is 
impossible to tell what part of tlie ques- 
tion the respondent’s answer refers to. 
For example, the question “Do you 
think a man would be wise to put his 
money into real estate and securities 
these days?” is poorly worded, for one 
man might answer “Yes” when he be- 
lieves that real estate is a good invest- 
ment and securities a poor investment, 
while another man’s “Yes” might signify 
approval of securities but not of real 
estate. 

The writer of questions must keep in 
mind the fact that the use of prestige 
words or other emotionally-toned words 
may materially affect the responses to a 
question.* It is weU known, for example, 
that attaching a prestige name such as 
Roosevelt’s to a policy proposed in a 
question will increase the proportion of 
respondents who express approval of the 
policy. Similarly, it is almost certain 
that more people would say “Yes” to: 
“Do you think the United States should 
send food to the starving people in 
Europe?” than would agree if the word 
“starving” were omitted. 

The survey director must be careful 
in the use of emotionally toned words, 
but there are occasions in which he may 
find it desirable to employ them. If he is 
studying opinions about sending food to 
Europe, he may deliberately use the 
word “starving” because many people in 
Europe are, in fact, starving, and because 
the publicity on the food crisis appeals to 
people on the grounds that they must 
help starving people. To omit the word, 
then, might be to underest/mate the 
'number W'ho would be willing to share 
American food under the conditions 
actually prevailing. Furthermore, the 
survey director sometimes finds it de- 
sirable to include an emotionally toned 


question with the specific purpose of 
finding out how many people hold their 
opinions so firmly that they cannot be 
swayed by devices of this kind. 

The question of the effect of emotional 
“loading” on the answers to a question 
leads to the more general problem of bias 
in questions. The point is often raised: 
Do the answers obtained in a survey rep- 
resent the “true” attitudes which people 
have, or have the attitudes been distorted 
by a “leading” question? In survey re- 
search, every attitude must be studied 
through the answers to questions, and 
no answer is free from the influence 
carried by the wording of the question 
which was used. Every question is “lead- 
ing,” in the sense that it at least specifies 
the subject matter about which the 
respondent is being asked to talk. 

For these reasons it is important 
that each survey finding be interpreted 
in the light of the particular question 
Nvhich was used. Findings must not be 
loosely generalized to cover whole areas 
of opinion. Particularly when a study 
deals with attitudes which are complex, 
it is important to ask a battery of ques- 
tions bearing upon different aspects of 
the problem, so as to achieve a broad 
base for interpreting the findings. 

Although the problems of question- 
wording need to be emphasized, the 
survey director in writing his question- 
naire can take comfort from the fact that 
in many cases small differences in ques- 
tfon-wording produce relatively little 
change in public response. Especially 
when the questions are about facts which 
are well known to the respondents, it is 
surprisingly difficult to affect the answers 
much by the context, order or the word- 
ing of the questions. 

Pretesting the Questionnaire 

It is important to give every question a 
test run before using it. Often questions 
which appear satisfactory when they are 


“ H. Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion (Princeton : Princeton University Press, 1944), ch. 2. 
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written turn out to be too difficult or 
ambiguous, or they unexpectedly set off 
irrelevant trains of thought on the part of 
the respondents. Questions can be tested 
for defects of this sort by trjdng them 
out on a representative group of people. 
The answers given on the pretest are 
taken down in full, and the respondents 
are asked to explain what they mean by 
their answe'rs. This procedure enables the 
survey director to detect questions which 
are being misunderstood. Often several 
forms of a question must be tried out 
before the best wording is found. In the 
pretest, variations in the order of ques- 
tions may also be tried out, until a 
smooth sequence is achieved. 

The pretest permits the survey direc- 
tor to check the answers he is getting 
against the objectives of the sur\’ey, to 
see whether the kind of information being 
assembled will solve the problems that 
underlie the survey. Questions must be 
discarded if it is found that they merely^ 
sound interesting but do not contribute 
anything to the objectives. 

Administering the Survey 

The survey director must make sure 
that his interviewers are well trained be- 
fore they begin w'ork, and arrange for 
their supervision throughout the inter- 
viewing process. Poor interviewing can 
ruin a survey even though the planning 
and questionnaire construction have been 
well done. 

The caliber of interviewers needed to 
do the job depends, of course, on the 
complexity of the subject, whether 
polling or open questions are used, and on 
the amount of freedom which the inter- 
viewers will be allowed in the interview- 
ing situation. A certain amount of judg- 
ment on the part of the intendewer is 
always required. Respondents frequently 
make replies which are not answers to 
the questions at all. In these cases the 
interviewer must recognize this and 
repeat the questl^jli. Interviewing can 
never be completely mechanical, if for 


no other reason than that the interviewer 
must learn ways to gain the cooperation 
of the respondent before he can begin 
the formal interview. For intensive in- 
terviewing, in which the interviewer is 
allowed to adapt his questions to the 
individual case to some extent, a high 
degree of skill and training is required. 
For most surveys interviewers must be 
personable, intelligent, and tactful. 

Perhaps the most important basic 
principle an interviewing staff must be 
taught is not to influence the answers 
of the people being interviewed. This 
means that they must learn to avoid 
expressing disapproval or approval of 
anything the respondent says. When they 
have some latitude in the* rewording of 
questions they must ask them in a non- 
directive way. For example, it should 
become habitual to ask “Are you working 
now?” instead of “You’re not working 
now, are you?” Similarly, in using open 
questions in which a respondent gives 
reasons for his opinion, the interviewer 
must learn how to stimulate discussion 
without slanting it. He may try to get 
the person to express himself more fully 
by the use of such questions as “Why do 
you think so?” and “Just how do you 
mean that?” but must avoid suggestive 
questions such as: “Is that because of 
the high cost of living? ” 

The quality of a survey can always be 
improved by devoting a good deal of 
attention to training the interviewers on 
the specific subject matter of the survey. 
There are almost always certain terms 
which need to be very clearly defined in 
the interviewers’ minds. For e.xample, if 
an interviewer must check whether or 
not the respondent is employed, he must 
learn to know how to classify people 
who are employed part time. If he is to' 
include only farmers in the survey, he 
must have the term “fanner" defined so 
that he will know whether or not to talk 
to nurserymen, seasonal farm laborers, 
small farmers who work part time in the 
city, and ’so on. Usually, an instruction 
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booklet is written which explains in de- 
tail all the concepts in the survey and 
tells the interviewer how to handle 
borderline cases. 

Analyzing the Results 

When the interview schedules have 
been filled out and sent in to a central 
oifice, the survey director must tabulate 
the answers in some way so that the sur- 
vey results will be summarized and easily 
understood. The simplest way would be 
to go through the schedules and tally the 
answers to each question, so that a count 
would be obtained. This system is not 
very convenient for comparisons of 
groups within the sample, however. To 
find out how men compare vnth women 
on a certain question, it would be neces- 
sary to divide the acheduies into two 
groups for men and women, and tally 
separately. If a count by income groups 
were desired, a new grouping of the. 
schedules and a new tally would be 
required. 

For large-scale operations where inter- 
nal comparisons will be needed, it is 
usually found to be most convenient in 
the long run to record the answers on 
punch-cards. Different answers are num- 
bered (or “coded”); each respondent has 
a separate card, and on this card are 
punched the numbers which represent 
his answers to all the questions. After 
the punching has been done, the process 
of counting the different answers is 
greatly simplified, for the sorting and 
counting machines will sort the cards 
into any desired groups and count the 
answers automatically. 

Coding is a fairly simple job when the 
respondent' has been presented with a 
group of alternatives from which he must 
choose; each of the alternatives can be 
given a number, and the cards may be 
punched immediately from the ques- 
tionnaires which have been filled out. 
When full narrative answers are given to 
open questions, however, coding is more^ 
difficult. Suppose, for example, that 


people have been asked to give theii 
reasons for their opinions on a certain 
issue. A great variety of reasons wiU be 
given, and the reasons will be worded in 
many different ways. These reasons must 
be grouped into a limited number oi 
categories, and each category must be 
numbered for purposes of punching on 
the cards. 

It is the responsibility of' the survey 
director to present his findings in such 
a way as to prevent unsophisticated 
readers from coming to unjustified con- 
clusions. The problem of misinterpreta- 
tion of findings very often arises when 
two percentages are being compared, as 
in the table below (which does not repre- 
sent actual survey findings, but is in- 
cluded here only for illustrative pur- 
poses); 


Attitude toward con- 

March, 

March, 

tinuation of price ceilings: 

1945 

1946 

Favorable 

68% 

74% 

Unfavorable .... 

25% 

23% 

Don’t know .... 

7% 

3% 


100% 

100% 


The question is, has there been a real 
change in attitudes toward price ceilings? 
Assume for the moment that the survey 
reporting these findings had a small 
sample with a sampling error of five 
percentage points. Under these circum- 
stances, it is quite possible that the true 
percentage favoring continuation of price 
dfeilings during the two years is, say, 72 
percent, that there has been no change 
in this percentage, but that the two 
figures which were obtained differed 
from 72 percent because of random 
sampling error. With this size sample, a 
larger increase in the number favorable 
to continuation of ceilings would be 
needed before one could feel confident 
that a real change in sentiment had oc- 
curred. On the other hand, if the survey 
were based on a large number of cases, 
and had a sampling" error of only one 
percentage point, the difference between 
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the percentages shown above could be 
relied on as showing a real difference, not 
just a chance one. There are statistical 
formulae by which the survey director 
can compute the probable range of error 
of his percentages, and he must test his 
differences for reliability before present- 
ing them in his report. 

In presenting his findings, it is also 
the responsibility of the director to cau- 
tion his readers against generalizing the 
findings to a' different population from 
the one measured by the survey. If the 
survey is based upon a sample of mid- 
western farmers, this fact should be em- 
phasized, so that the reader will not 
assume that the results apply to all the 
farmers of the nation. 

As has been pointed out earlier, each 
answer must be interpreted in the light 
of the particular question asked. Answers 
to one question cannot be taken to repre- 
sent attitudes toward other aspects of a 
broad field of attitudes. For example, 
if most people say Britain ought to pay 
for the food which we send to her, it 
should not be concluded that the ma- 
jority would recommend withholding 
food if Britain cannot pay. The survey 
director must not only avoid drawing un- 
warranted conclusions himself, but he 
must caution his readers against doing 
so. He cannot, of course, prevent 
misuse of the findings by unscrupulous 
readers, but he can minimize their 
misuse by well-intentioned people who 


will avoid pitfalls if they are only 
pointed out. 

Conclusion 

The preceding pages outline the steps 
which are followed in conducting public- 
opinion surveys. The reader may con- 
clude from this description that making a 
survey is a very complicated business 
indeed. So it is, and even more so than 
indicated if one is dealing with a large- 
scale study of a complex issue on which 
opinion is confused and contradictory. 
However, the many precautions and 
special techniques derive from very 
simple principles; they are the rules of 
scientific method which underlie all 
careful attempts to gather facts reliably 
and interpret them validl)'. In its essence, 
a sample survey is merely a formalized 
procedure for making observations. It is 
a device for recording items of informa- 
■> tion in a systematic way, while eliminat- 
ing the most common errors of bias, in- 
sufficient evidence, and the disregard of 
negative cases. 

For the nonprofessional student of 
public opinion, it is not important to 
learn the detailed methodology which has 
developed in the surveying field. It is 
important, however, for him to under- 
stand the basic principles of the survey 
process, so that he may evaluate critically 
the survey findings which he encounters, 
and seek sound advice if he should desire 
to utilize the method. 


2 . 

PUBLIC OPINION IN FLUX 5/ Hadley Cantril 


John Adams once wrote that “public 
information cannot keep pace with 
facts.” What was true in the early nine- 
teenth century is not so true today. 


Our country is for the first time in a war 
during a period when the development of 
reporting and communicational facilities 
makes it possible for nearly ever 3 mne to 


From The Annals of thi American Academy of PolidcaJ and Sooal Science, March 1942, CCXX, 13&- 
152. Reprinted by permission of the author and the Academy. 
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keep pace with the facts. At least 90 
percent of us either have radios or read 
daily newspapers. 

This familiar situation is more revolu- 
tionary than we may realize. Among 
other things, it means that public opin- 
ion in our democracy has become sensi- 
tized to events. We take it for granted 
that we shall be widely and instanta- 
neoush' informed. And we take it for 
granted that the opinions we hold or 
evolve are important — for us and for the 
country of which we are a part. We, the 
people, feel and know that we have be- 
come more significant than ever before, 
with the narrowing of the barrier that 
separates “u^’’ and our range of ex- 
periences from our elected representa- 
tives and their range of experiences. 

This is also the first critical period in 
our nation’s history when it has been 
possible to determine rapidly what opin- 
ion is — a possibility Lincoln craved when 
he said just before the Civil War, “ \Miat 
I want is to get done what the people 
desire to have done, and the question 
for me is how to find that out exactly.” 
The social scientist is, therefore, at last 
able to examine systematically the 
effect of events on a sensitive public. 
At the present time, data are being 
gathered more rapidly than they can be 
exhaustively analyzed. But the flux of 
American opinion since the outbreak 
of the war in Europe can at least be out- 
lined.^ 

The Issues Cil\xge 

Under present conditions it is even 
more difficult than usual for us to look at 
the recent past with any perspective. 


Issues have changed with the march of 
events. We can recapture some impres- 
sion of the war issues we faced at dif- 
ferent stages of the conflict if we sample 
the answers to questions asked at six 
scattered inten-als. 

1. Just before the Outbreak of Hostili- 
ties in Europe. In the fall of 1938 most 
of us thought England and France had 
made a mistake when they gave in to 
Germany’s Sudeten demands. We also 
thought at that time that the Munich 
£^reement had increased the likelihood 
of a general European war. But in the 
bright summer of 1939 we refused to 
believe that the squabble over the Polish 
Corridor would cause a war, almost two 
thirds of us saying there would be no 
major war in Europe during the next 
year. .\t the same time, however, the 
overwhelming majority of us who had 
opinions thought Hitler’s claims to the 
Corridor were not justified. 

The chief issue at that time was 
whether or not we should sell war materials 
to England and France. WTien we were 
asked what we should do if war broke out 
between England and France on one side 
and Germany and Italy on the other, we 
were about evenly divided on the ques- 
tion of selling food and war supplies to 
the democracies. T wo thirds of us believed 
that if we did sell war materials to 
England and France there would be 
little or no chance of our staying out of 
the war. When asked what we probably 
woidd do if a war broke out, about one 
third of us thought we would remain 
neutral, one fourth of us believed we 
would send troops to Europe, and almost 
half of us thought we would send war 


^ The research of the Office of Pviblic Opinion Research is financed by a foundation grant which 
-makes it possible to gather information on sample populations and to analyze this information 
systematically. The writer is particularly indebted to Dr. George Gallup, director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, who has permitted this Office to reproduce all Institute data for purposes 
of social research. The polling methods used by this Office are comparable to those used by the 
Institute. The data included in this article have been gathered either by the Institute or by this 
Office. The complete results of the Gallup, Fortune, and British Institute polls are published each 
quarter in the Public Opinion Quarterly. This article was written during tl* week of December 8, 
1941. The latest figures it was possible to include are those basedjin the last ballot sent out before 
December 7, 1941. 
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materials but no troops. Wlicii asked 
what side we wanted to see win if war 
should break out, 14 percent of us had 
no opinion, 84 percent of \is voted ft>r 
England and France, 1 percent for 
Germany. 

2. The First Two Weeks after the 
Outbreak of the European War. I luring 
this period we harbored a complacent 
optimism. We wanted to watch and 
w'ait. The issue was still whether or 
not to help England and France by sell- 
ing supplies. The great majority of us 
expected England and France to win 
the war; half of us believed the war 
would last one year or less. Slightly 
over half of us thought this country 
should sell supplies to the democracies, 
but if we did sell supplies, over <10 i)ercfnt 
of us thought we should be [)aid in cash. 
Almost half of us with oiiinions said at 
that time that if it looked as though 
England and France would be deh ated 
in the next few months, we should de- 
clare war on German}' and send our 
troops abroad. But as further e^-ents 
showed, this opinion seemed based more 
on a remote sense of duty than on any 
sense of probable urgency. 

3. Month following French Armistice. 
We were aroused from our complacency 
with a horrified shock bv Ibe lightning 
successes of the Germiin Army in the 
spring of 1940. Whereas fewer than 
half of us hafl thought we would I)e 
personally affected hy a German vietorv 
before the conr|iie-t ol l''iance, by now 
two thirds of us ibouslit uc would be 
affected. Our re.iction uas to turn our 
attention to our ouu d' leiise. ,\pprori- 
mately three fourths of vs were now 
saving that all able bodied men .should 
serve one yeai in thi' Armv and that 
the National tluard should be called up 
for training. Most of us thought our 
defense production w'as inadequate. 

Things looked dark on the Continent. 
We were not so sur^of a British victory. 
The majority of us said it was more 
important for us to stay out of war 


than to help Britain. A majority of us 
were not in favor of sending food to 
Britain in our own ships. A majority of 
us felt we should try to have friendly 
trade and diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many if she won the war. The issue 
now was u<hethcr or not we should give 
up our ncufrahly lo help the British. 

4. Midfall 1940. By late October, 
alter the British demonstrated their 
capacity for resistance and after it be- 
came clear that the foreign policy of 
the Roosevelt Administration remained 
firmly set against appeasement and 
withdrawal, the que.stion facing most 
people was •ululher or not we should 
resist Hitter hy aul lo Britaifi short of war. 
The emphasis shifted from a program of 
passive aid lo Britain to a program of 
more activ e rtsistance to Nazi Germany, 
About half of us were now willing to let 
England bf>rrow money lo buy food and 
Vvar supidics from this country. Over 
half of us were willing to send more 
planes to England, even though this 
might delay our own national defense 
program. Forty percent of us with opin- 
ions were in favor (4 changing the Neu- 
trality Law to permit American ships 
to carry war supjdics to England. 

5. Late Spring 1941. After the Balkan 
invasion the issue was whether or not to 
resist Hitter at anv cost. The answers to 
some r|uestions during this period are 
-hown in Tal)le 1 Over half of us with 
opinions favored convoying ships to 
Britain. CK-er two thirds of us approved 
the recent passage of the Lend-Lease 
Act. 

Table 1 shows how opinion varies 
when questions are stated under differ- 
ent contingencies, interventionist opin^ 
ion vacillating from 78 to 8 percent. 
It clearly indicates, however, that inso- 
far as general objectives were concerned, 
two thirds of us seemed definitely agreed 
that we should follow through with our 
aim of defeating Nazi Germany, even 
though this program seemed likely to 
involve us in war. 
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Some Opinions Held During tee Spring and Summer op 1941 and the 
Variations op These Opinions with the Contingencies Involved 


“About right” and 

So far as you, personally, are concerned, do you “Not far enough” 

think- the U. S. has gone too far in helping Britain, 78 percent 

or not far enough? June 24, 1941 

Some people say that if the U. S. goes on helping 

England, Germany may start a war against our “Yes”“ 

country. Do you think we should continue to help 76 percent 

England even if we run this risk? May 6, 1941 

If it appears certain to you that Britain will be 

defeated unless we use part of our navy to protect “Favor” 

ships going to Britain, would you favor or oppose 73 percent 

such convoys? May 6, 1941 

“Yes” 

Would you prefer to have the U. S go into the war 61 percent 

rather than see Britain surrender to Germany? . May 6, 1941 

Which of these two things do you think is more 

important for the U. S. to try to do — to keep out of “Help Britain” 

war ourselves, or to help Britain even at the risk of 58 percent 

getting into war? »• • • 29, 1941 

“Yes” 

Do you think the U. S. navy should be used to 56 percent 

convoy ships carrying war materials to Britain? . June 24, 1941 

If Roosevelt and our leading military experts say 

that Britain will be defeated unless we go into the “Favor” 

war in the near future, would you favor, or oppose 51 percent 

going into the war within a few days? .... May 20, 1941 

If you were asked to vote today on the question of 

the U. S. entering the war now against Germany “Go in" 

and Italy, how would you vote — to go into the war 22 percent 

now or to stay out of the war? June 24, 1941 

“Yes" 

18 percent 

Should the U. S. enter the war now? ....*. Sept. 17, 1941 

“Yes” 

Should the U. S. go into the war now and send an 8 percent 

army to Europe? Sept. 17, 1941 


c 6. Just before Declaration of War. By defeat Germany was for this country to 
late November 1941 the question seemed go into the w-ar, then we should go in. 
- to be when will we fight? Over 80 percent Approximately the same number thought 
of us thought we would get into the war it was more important to defeat Germany 
in Europe; over two thirds of us with than to stay out of war. Almost a third 
opinions thought we would soon be at of us now said we would vote to go to 
war with Japan. Seventy percent of us war against Germany if we had a chance 
said that if our present leaders and mili-^ to vote. Furthermolb, we had a growing 
tary advisers believed the only way to confidence 4n the armed forces of oui 
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THE CHANGE OF ISSUES 


DECLARATION 
OF WAR 


COMPLETE 

NEUTRALITY 



Fig. 1. How public opinion stepped to war. 


side. Over four fifths of us said Germany 
would lose the war. Only 5 percent 
thought Germany would win. Of the 
great majority of us who thought Ger- 
many would lose the war, over two thirds 


believed Germany would be brought to 
her knees only after our own Army, 
Navy, and air force had joined the fight. 
We were practically unanimous in saying 
that we could beat Japan. Eighty percent 
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DoW'Jones Stock Market Reports* Selected Points 
Percent Who Think England (and France) Will Will 
- Percent Who Think U.S. Will Go Into the War 


< Percent Who Are Undecided as to Which Side Will Win 
* Percent Who Think Germany Will Win 


Fig. 2. Trends of our expectations. Princeton publia opinion research project. 
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of "us were sure our Navy could beat the 
Japanese Navy. 

This change of issues through time, 
leading step by step from complete neu- 
trality to a declaration of war, is dia- 
gramed roughly in Figure 1. 

Tklnds or Opixiox 

Since the social context changes so 
rapidly with events, questions that make 
sense one week may be meaningless the 
next. It is therefore difficult to frame 
many questions which can be repeated 
over a considerable period of time for 
trend purposes. But some questions have 
been appropriate since the beginning of 
the war in Europe, and others have been 
repeated for* shorter inter\’als. Some of 


these trends of opinion are shown ii 
Figures 2, 3, and 4.^ 

In general, these diagrams tell thei 
own dramatic story. However, a fev 
observations are noteworthy. 

1. The ups and downs in the diagrams 
especially Figure 2, show beyond an; 
shadow of doubt that public opinion i 
sensitive to events. 

2. The curve most sensitive to th 
course of events is that indicating whicl 
side people think will win- the war. Her 
wishes are most closely related to opin 
ion. Also, the average man has little solii 
and long-time strategic information oi 
which to base his judgments. Whei 
separate trend curves of expectatioi 
are made by economic class, there i 



Percent Who Think il is more Imporlsnt to Percent Who Would Vote to Go to War Against 

Help England Than to Keep Out of War Germany if a National Vote Were Taken 


— —• — Percent Who Think it Was a Mistake to Enter Lost Wot Percent Who Think U.S. Should Declare War on Germai 

Percent Willing to Risk War With Japan Rather Percent Who Think U.S. Should Enter the War 

Than Let Japan Continue Her AggressfOns 

Fig. 3. Some trends on policy, Princeton public opinion research project. 


“ Each point in the diagrams is based on a representative cross section of the total population. Tf 
dates indicated by the points are the dates on which ballots were sent out. The opinion representec 
therefore, is opinion for the subsequent ten days. The numbers at the tops of the diagrams refer I 
events listed in the Key. Figures 2 and 3 were prepared by Fred Andereg^ all others by Frederic 
Williams. * » 
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clear indication that persons of the 
upper income groups are more vacillating 
in their opinions than persons in the low 
income group. The relationship between 
the curve representing those who thint- 
England will win and the unadjusted 
Dow-Jones Stock Index is close but not 
surprising. Again, if upper income people 
are separated out, their expectations 
are found to" approximate more closely 


the trends in the Dow-Jones Index. 

3. During the early period of the 
“phony” war, most Americans felt that 
we would not become involved. When 
hostilities began, however, more people 
thought we would be drawn in, but this 
expectation suddenly dropped when it 
seemed too late to help. Since late sum- 
mer 1940, the number predicting our 
entrance had steadily risen. 
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Key to Events Noted on Figukes 1, 2, and, 3 

Events 


1939 

Germany Invades Poland. 
“Athenia” Sunk. 

Russia Invades Poland. 

Russia Invades Finland. 


1940 

Treaty of Commerce between Japan and U. S. Declared Lapsed. 
Finn-Somet Peace Treaty. 

Germany Invades Norway. * 

Hull States That U. S. Wnx Protect status quo in Dutch East Indies. 
Germany Invades Low Countries. 

CauRcmix Afpointed Prime Minister. 

National Defense Commission Appointed. 

Italy Enters the War and Is Denounced by Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt Renominated for President. 

French Ask Armistice. 

Canada Declares a National Emergency. 

^Iass Air Raids on Britain Begin. 

England Closed Burm.a Road for Three Months. 

Pan -.American Conference at Havana. 

Britain Withdraws Troops from China. 

Joint Board of Defense Erected by Canada and U. S. 

Selecti\’E Service Bill Passed. 

Congress Informed of “Destroyer Deal.” 

British and French under ps Gaulle Attempt to Capture Dakar. 
German-Italian-Japanese Pact. 

Italy Invades Greece. 

Roosevelt Elected for Third Term. 

Coi-ENTRY Demolished. 

British Drive into Libya. 

Roosevelt’s Fireside Talk. 


1941 

Lend-Lease Bill Proposed in Congress. 
Serbian Coup d’Btat in Yugoslavia. 
British Defeat Italian Navy. 

U. S. Seizes Axis Ships. 

Germany Invades Yugoslavia and Greece. 
CoNvo^ Indicated by Knox and Hull. 
Fall op Athens. 

Hess Invades KAgland. 
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Fig 4. Trends on impbcations of a German victory and England’s war aim. 


No 

on 

Date 

Events 

Fig 

38 

M\Y 

20 

GniuiiNY INW^DES Crete. 

39 


27 

Roose\xlt’s Eireside Chat, 

40 

JUNE 

4 

British I>\\de Syria 

41 

Ct 

21 

Roosenelt Protests “Robin Moor” to Congress and Gerhany 

42 

t( 

22 

Germany Dlclires War on Russia. 

43 

JULY 

6 

U S OccLPiLs Iceland • 

44 

ft 

8 

French 4sk \rmistice in Syria 

45 

tl 

24 

J \PAN Seizes li \ses in I rench Indo China 

46 

A.UG 

14 

Roosfxxlt and Churchill Formulate War and Peace Objectives 

.47 

(( 

24 

Rlssia and British Establish Supply Route Through Iran 

48 

SEPT 

5 

“Greer” Incident 

.49 

it 

11 

Rooseaelt Orders Naaty to Shoot First 

50 

tt 

20 

\merican Legion CoNAmNnoN Supports President’s Policy. 

51 

OCT 

7 

Germany DRI\^^i on Moscoav. 

52 

t( 

17 

“Kearny” Incident 

53 

(t 

27 

Rooseaxl! Declares Shooting Has Begun. 

54 

it 

31 

“Relbfn Jamts” Is Sunk 

55 

NOV 

4 

Election Day 

56 

(( 

12 

CIO Leaders Resign prom National Defense Mediation Board. 

57 

tt 

16 

Speclal Japanese Envoy Arrives in Washington. 

58 

tt 

20 

British Vttack^^xis in LigYA 

59. 

tt 

25 

U S Tales Over Surinam (Dutch GuiANit). 
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4. A close' relationship between our 
desire to help Britain and our expecta- 
tion of a British victory is seen by com- 
paring Figures 2 and 3. We do not like 
to bet on a loser, even if he is a friend. 

5. The American people easily de- 
cided to resist Japanese aggressions. 
There have been no signs of appease- 
ment on the part of public opinion. 

6. The higher number of people 
(shown in Figure 3) who would “vote 
to go to war against Germany” than 
who thought we “should enter the war” 
was due chiefly to the fact that people 
were more willing to go to war if they 
felt they could personally play some 
part in making the decision. 

7. The American people did not 
change their opinion concerning Brit- 
ain’s war aims. Approximately a third 
of them believed at the beginning of 
the war that Britain was fighting to pre- 
serve democracy. This figure remained 
constant. 

8. The diagrams show the effect of 
certain events. For example: 

(a) The signing of the German-Ital- 
ian-Japanese Pact of late September 
1940 did not scare Americans away from 
their policy of aid to Britain at the risk 
of war. 

(b) During October 1940, when both 
major Presidential candidates were mini- 
mizing the probability of actual inter- 
vention, there was over a 10 percent 
drop of those who favored aid to Britain 
at &e risk of war and also of those who^ 
thought we would become involved in 
the war. 

(c) The President’s fireside talk of 
December 29, 1940, increased by about 
8 percent the number who thought it 
was more important to help England at 
the risk of war than to keep out of war. 
If this talk had been sustained by some 
action, the rise in opinion might easily 
have held. 

(d) The effect of Russia’s entrance 
into the war was t^ lift American op- 
timism concerning the war’^ outcome 
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Fig. S. Opinion toward Roosevelt’s aid-to- 
Britain policies. 

and to decrease slightly the number of 
people who thought we would enter the 
war. After Russia was invaded, there 
was a slight increase of those who 
thought it was more important to aid 
Britain, than to stay out of war. Hitler’s 
talk of his Holy War against Communism 
made no impression on the American 
people. 

Opinion and Policy 

Early in May 1941 the Gallup poll 
first asked the question “So far as you"* 
personally ire concerned, do you think 
President Roosevelt has gone too far in 
his policies of helping Britain, or not 
far enough?” Figure 5 shows the almost 
uncanny way in which the President 
was able to balance public opinion around 
his policieoi. In spite of the fact that 
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TABLE 2 


COMPASISON OP PdBUC OPINION AND CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATION 


Important issues 

Public opinion 

When passed 
by Congress 

Percent of those 
with opinions who 
voted “yes” 

Date 

Repeal arms embargo 

50 

Aug. 17, ’39 

i 

Nov, 3, ’39 

Make war supplies available to de- 




mocracies on noncash basis . . 

52 

May 14, ’40 

.Mar. 11, ’41 

Conscript man power 

50 

May 14, ’40 

Aug. 28, ’40 

Use U. S. Navy to convoy supplies 

53 

Apr. 25, ’41 

Nov. 13, ’41 

Use American ships and crews to 




cany supplies 

55 

Oct. 1, ’41 

Nov. 13, ’41 


United States aid to Britain constantly 
increased after May, the proportion of 
people who thought the President had 
gone too far, about right, and not far 
enough remained fairly constant. 

This does not mean, however, thaf 
even a President with Roosevelt’s popu- 
larity could have carried the 50 percent 
middle-of-the-roaders as he did with any 
radically different policies than those he 
actually pursued. It seems almost cer- 
tain that the majority of the American 
people, with access to news telling them 
of totalitarian aggressions and of our 
own state of preparedness, would never 
have followed either an appeasing Roose- 
velt or a Roosevelt obviously trying to 
hurry us into war. A close examination 
of poll results does show, however, that 
since the late spring of 1941 the public 
has been considerably ahead of the 
President’s official stated policy. For 
•example, if instead of using the Presi- 
dent’s name in the question above, the 
'question is changed to “So far as you 
. personally are concerned, dof you think 
the United States has gone too far in its 
policies of helping Britain, or not far 
enough,” the “not far enough” alterna- 
tive generally draws about 32 percent 
of the vote, instead of the usual 20 per- 
cent when the President’s name is men-* 


tinned. If the President had chosen to 
“get us into war” somewhat faster, 
there is every evidence that he could 
easily have done so. The public was 
half waiting for a push from its leader. 
The reverse may also have been true. 

Anyone who has followed public opin- 
ion through the polls or any other sys- 
tematic device knows that since the out- 
break of World War II, the common 
man in this country has been ahead of 
his Congressman in urging more aid to 
Britain and her Allies. The complete 
record cannot be given here; but in 
Table 2 are listed at random some of 
the more important issues that have 
come before Congress, together with the 
dates on which at least 50 percent of 
the people >vho had opinions voted for 
implementation of the interventionist 
program indicated. In every case it will 
be seen that Congress lagged behind die 
people — sometimes ten months, some- 
times only one month, an average of 
about four months on our small sample. 
The figures err, of course, on the con- 
servative side, since the polls did not 
tap opinion each week during the period 
when people were making up their 
minds. 

With respect to Japan, the record 
shows that^by late March 1941, 60 per- 
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Fig. 6. Intensity of opinion. Question: “Which of these two things do you think is the more 
important for the United States to try to do — to keep out of war ourselves, or to help 
England win even at the risk of getting into the war?” April 25, 1941. Keep out, 37 percent; 
help England, 63 percent. • 


cent of the total population wanted to 
stop Japanese aggressions at the risk of 
war, and as early as June 1938, over 
three fourths of the total population fa- 
vored an embargo on all war supplies to 
Japan — an embargo finally put into ef- 
fect by the President more than three 
years later. 

Some Characterisiics or Opinion 

The trend charts and the national 
averages reported refer only to the di- 
rection of opinion. As we have already 
noted, the general orientation of opin- 
ion was set before the war began — only 
2 percent of us said we wanted Ger- 
many to win. To learn how we got 
more specific directives and to appro-* 
ciate the dramatic climax of opinion 
with our entrance into World War II, 
it is therefore necessary to see what 
other dimensions of opinion were opera- 
tive. 

Intensity. Changes of opinion depend 
in part upon how strongly people hold 
their opinions — how convinced they are 
of their beliefs. For a number of reasons, 
this dimension of intensity is difficult to 
measure in a large population. What 
measures we have «nade are at least 
consistent with one another,* and show 


that by and large, the ratio of “strongly” 
held to “mildly” held opinion was 
greater among interventionists than 
among noninterventionists (Fig. 6). They 
also show a progressive increase in the 
intensity of interventionist opinion. With 
the possible e.\ception of the brief critical 
period in midsummer 1940, it would 
have been consistently more difficult for 
interventionists than for noninterven- 
tionists to reverse their opinions. 

Stability. The stability of opinion is 
essentially a measure of both the direc- 
tion and the intensity of opinion at dif- 
ferent times and under different circum- 
stances. It is readily tested wi± polling 
devices by the use of split but com- 
parable samples of the population, each 
of which receives questions biased in 
various directions. The results of many 
such tests indicate that opinion con-^ 
cerning war aims and objectives has 
been stable since the spring ot 1941— 
the majoritj'' of us were convinced that 
the Nazis had to be defeated; however, 
opinion concerning the instruinentation 
of these aims, or opinion on topics which 
the common man knew little about or 
bad little interest in, has been relatively 
unstable. Two examples of lie stabfiity 
of opinion ‘concerning war aims may be 
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Economic Advantages to the 
U.S. of an English Viotory 
Ideological Stakes 
in an English Victoiy 

Other Reasons 

Military Advantages of 
a "Help England” Policy 


Q 


5 . 3 ^ 

8.75S' 

ns% 


6S.1X 


Fig. 7. Chief reasons given by persons whr> 
believed it was more important to help Eng 
land than it was to keep out of war (61 
percent of total population. June 1941) . 


cited. In both these instances, biased 
wordings produced no differences in re- 
sults. 

In April 1941 the Fortune poll re- 
ported results on a number of questions 
deliberately biased in opposite direc- 
tions when asked of two populations Cl 
and B below) but asked in a straight- 
forward way of a third comparable 
population (C below). 

Population A : 

Hitler will never be satisfied unle& 
he dominates the U. S. because it 
is the richest countr>- in the world. 

Agree 68.3 percent 

Disagree 22.8 percent 

Don’t know 8.9 percent 

Population B: 

Hitler is only interested in making 
Germany a powerful nation in Eu- 
rope, and talk about his wanting 
to dominate this country is just 
British propaganda. 

Disagree 68.0 percent 

Agree 21.3 percent 

Don’t know 10.7 percent 

Population C: 

Do you think that Hitler wants to 
dominate the U. S.? 

Yes 69.,3 percent 

No 23.0 percent 

Don’t know 7.7 percent 

In July 1941 the Office of Public 
Opinion Research asked the following 
questions of comparable sample popula- 
tions: • • 


Reasons Concerned with 
the Character of War Aims 


ft” 


Specific Personal Reasons 

□ 

kis 



Economic, Social, and Cultural 
Consequences of Involvement 


7.3* 


Appeals to Economic 
Self-interest 


]8.8* 


Other Reasons 


13.4* 

General Isolationist 

Point of View 


18.2* 

Military Disadvantages Attend* 
ant Upon Our Involvement 


|l8.6* 

Pacifist Appeals 

27.3 JS 


Fig. 8. Chief reasons given by persons 
who believed it was more important to keep 
out of war than it was to help England 
(39 percent of total population, June 1941). 


Population A : 

Some people say that since Ger- 
many is now fighting Russia, as 
well as Britain, it is not as neces- 
sary for this country to help Brit- 
ain. 

Agree 20.2 percent 

Disagree 72.4 percent 

No opinion 7.4 percent 

Population B: 

Some people say that since Ger- 
many will probably defeat Russia 
within a few weeks and then turn 
her full strength against Britain, it 
is more important than ever that 
we help Britain. 

Agree 71.0 percent 

Disagree 18.9 percent 

No opinion 10.1 percent 

. Breadth.-A third dimension of opinion 
is its inclusiveness, or generality. We 
want to know if a person’s attitude to- 
ward one problem has any bearing on 
his attitude toward another problem. Is 
one opinion merely something to which 
a person has become conditioned, or is 
it something related to a larger mental 
context? By and large, as we should ex- 
pect, opinions concerning the war form 
consistent patterns, indicating that the 
various opinions in a common pattern 
trace back to the «6ame roots or stand- 
ards of juc^ment. 
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TABLE 3 

Relationship of Opinions 


Other Opinions 

“ Which of these two things do you 
think is more important for the 
United States to try to do: 

To keep out of war ourselves, or 
To help England win, even at 
the risk of getting into the 
war?” (3-12-41) 

Keep out, 
percent 

Help England, 
percent 

National Total 


32 

68 

Any men in family between 16 and 36? 

Yes 

66 

66 


No 

34 

34 

Willing to fight or have family member 

Yes 

33 

75 

fight? 

No 

62 

20 


No opinion 

S 

5 

If Germany defeats England will she attack 

Yes 

33 

75 

U. S. in next ten years? 

No 

54 

19 


Notipinion 

13 

6 

If England falls, will Germany control 

Yes 

32 

73 

trade? 

No 

53 

21 


No opinion 

15 

6 

Was it a mistake for U. S. to enter last war? 

Yes 

66 

26 


No 

17 

58 


No opinion 

17 

16 

Which side will win? 

England 

44 

75 

- 

Germany 

20 

12 


Neither 

11 

3 


Undecided 

25 

10 

If Germany wins, will you be as free to do 

Yes 

52 

24 

what you want as you are now? 

No 

38 

72 


No opinion 

10 

4 

If Germany wins, will we have to pay for 

Yes 

54 

78 

strong defense and be poorer than wc are 

No 

35 

16 

now? 

No opinion 

11 

6 


The way opinions hang together is 
illustrated in Table 3. If the opinion pat- 
tern of the “Keep Out” group is com- 
pared to the pattern of the “Help 
England ” group, the significance of each 
becomes more apparent. Particularly 
noteworthy in this table is the fact that 
interventionist or noninterventionist 


opinion appf ars entirely unrelated to the 
presence or absence in the family of men 
of military age. 

Depth. For the psychologist concerned 
with motivation, the most fascinating 
chapters in the story of public opinion 
during the war are those which trace 
different ot)inions of different people 
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back to their basic determinants. From 
what cotnprehensive frames of refer- 
ence are opinions derived? What are 
the bases of these frames of reference? 
How are opinions related to the ego? 
Each psychologist will e.xplore the 
dimensions of depth acconling to his 
own conceptual framework. 

We cannot describe this search forde- 
terminants here, but it is viiA for us to 
record in the stoiy of opinion flux the 
rationale behind opinions before this 
countrj' became a partner in the shoot- 
ing war. Figures 7 and b classify the 
chief reasons people gave in June 1941 
for thinking it was more important to 
try to keep out of war or to help Eng- 
land at the risk of war. Three conclu- 
sions stand out especially from these 
classiflcations of reasons. First, the 
great majority of people who favored 
an aid-co-Britain policy did so for hard- 
headed. realistic, selfish reason.^. Second, 
noninterventionist attitudes were based 
primarily on traditional pacifist appeals, 
applicable toar.y warat any time. Third, 
the character of Britain's war aims was 
quite incidental in determining opinion. 

In view of the nature of opinion as re- 
vealed by these dimensions, the in- 
creasingly belligerent interventionist an- 
swer of the American people to the 
course of world events is easily under- 
stood. iMi ist of us '.vere simply convinced 
that it was to our own self-interest to 
defeat the Na-iis; this determination was 
so deeply rooted that it could not be 
sidetracked: our extensive news serx-dees 
and mass media of communication won 
our confidence and kept us so well 
informed that we became increasingly 
.alert to the implications events and 
courses of action had for our pelf-interest. 

Inierpret.vtioxs for Morale 

The great majority of us in the United 
States were psychologically prepared for 


war when war came. We were rleter- 
mined to defeat the Nazis, and wc fullv 
expected to fight all the .\xi3 partners. 

e were willing to do this to pre-^erve a 
way of life whose advantages had been 
brought into high relief by totalitarian 
practices. This country entered WorM 
W ar II with a public opinion undoubt- 
edly more united than it had been before 
any previous war in the ' nation's hi'-- 
tory. Our morale was high. 

It is appropriate, therefore, that wo 
draw together the interpretations fru.m 
our data by asking just what the p?;, - 
chological conditions are that contribute 
to high national morale and that ^et lo- 
quirements which must be met if a high 
state of morale is to be sustained. Frixm 
our present knowledge of public opinion 
and the mental world of the conimon 
man. we can list at least nine essenti.fl 
components of good morale in a dem 'C- 
racy such as ours at this particular p' 'int 
in the world's history.’ 

1. Since our democracy today frankl;, 
acknowledges its faith in the judgment 
of the common man, it is essential that 
public opinion be informed. Given suf- 
fleient facts and moiivatcd to pay at- 
tention to those facts, the commrn man 
will reach a decision based on his ovn 
self-interest as a member of a demo- 
cratic community. His knowledge is 
functional. Good morale, then, depends 
on l/ie uwarciic;^ of t':r nhjrdkc; zji nx 
fizhliu" for. These objectives are both 
-negative and positive; negative objec- 
tives being those such as the desire to 
beat the Nazis, to destroy tyranny: posi- 
tive objectives being those such as the 
desire to preserve and develop democ- 
racy here, to insure a world order where 
we and common men everywhere have 
nia.ximum freedom to develop ourseh'es. 

2. Since democracy is a government 
by consent, good morale depends upon 
the degree of agreement U'itli the objective 


^ The Othce of Public Opinion Research has designed a special “ morale ballot” to test the state of 
morale on each of these component from time tp time. The first survey wais completed before our en- 
trance into the war. ® 
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— an agreemonl obtainei] without in- 
liniklation or coc-rcion. 

5. Morale will <l(pcnfl upon the faith 
men have tinif tlici! ohjcttrce cun he at- 
tained. The morale of both citizen and 
soldier is determined more by hi< con- 
fidence ill ultimiile lietory than by his 
belief in the righteousness of his cau^e. 

4. Since the common man of democ- 
racy wants ’and experts to learn the 
truth and to find oul wb.it is likely to 
be ill stole for-hini il hi- chooses one of 
several alternative courses of action, it 
is important that he have a icnli^tj, - 
hire oj the ma"nitnd‘ ot the job ahead of 
him if his objective is to be attaiuc“d. 
Methods of indirection and sugar coat- 
ing are grim reminders of a former war 
and are rccogni7ccl todaj as methods of 
totalitarian states. 

,'i. Morale will depend upon the pub- 
lic’s determination to arhicee the anepted 
objectives at whatever cost is necessary. 
The sacrifices people arc wdlling to make 
to achieve the goal arc the best measures 
of the intensity of their convictions. 

6. Morale will depend upon the roit- 
ftdence people have in Iheh hadei and m 
his chief adsisers It is easier for most 
people to decide on thc" objectives they 
ivant to reach th.in cm the methods they 
should use to .uhiewe these objectives. 


They expect their elected leaders and 
associated experts to find the best ways 
to instrument policy. In a war crisis, 
where citizens are almost completely 
identified with an objective but have 
little to say about its implementation, 
confidence in responsible officials be- 
comes more than usually important as an 
element of morale. 

7. Since pc'ople now know that wars 
are won or lost by virtue of efficiently 
organized economic and military ma- 
chines, the ir morale will depend partially 
on the txlLiit to lehiJi they are satisfied 
with the Way '‘their side” as a whole is 
moiing toward its general objective. By 
“thefir side" they will mean not only 
their fellow factorj workerg or air raid 
oljser\ers, but also their allies in distant 
lands. 

8. Morale will depend upon Ike extent 
to with h the i oitnh y is unified — the extent 
U) w’hich individual, group, or institu- 
tional differences are submerged in a 
primary allegiance to the common effort. 

9. Since morale depends on a unified 
effort to achieve a goal, it is important 
that the individual should feel he is making 
a useful foniribution to this effort, that 
he should honestly be able to identify 
himself as a functional unit in the war 
machine. 


3 . 

SOCIAL F \CTORS IN ^'OTTNG By Paul F. Lazarsjeld, 
Bernard Bcrc/soti, and Hazel Gandet 

[The following thapters arc part of an elaborate study which WM conducted 
in Erie County, Ohii >, in 1940. From May until a week after the election m November,"* 
a sample of 600 ])eoplc was interviewed seven times, % large variety of questions 
was asked as to jienplc’s vole intention, opinions, reading and listening record be- 
tween two interview s and so on. The main puiqiose of the study was to use repeated 
interviews in order to study ihangc in opinion. These chapters represent special 
examples of this relatively new area of research.] 

From The Peoples C/i«/ ‘(New Yoik: Duell, Sloan,and Pearce, ^1944) Copyright, 1944, by Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. Reprinted by permibbion of the authors and publisher. 
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TABLE 1 

The Party Changers and Their Political Predispositions 



1 

1 Kind of change in vote intention 

IPP 



Democratic-Republican 1 

Republican-Democratic 

“Republican” 

24 

4 

“Democratic” 

16 

10 

• 


The Political Homogeneity of 
Social Groups 

Repeatedly in this study we found indi- 
cations that people vote “in groups.” In 
this section we shall focus upon the im- 
portance of diis aspect of voting. 

.As the reader will remember, slightly 
more than half of Erie County voters 
were Republican. This was true for the 
total population of the county, as well 
as for the different groups of 600 people 
included in our study. If, then, we had 
taken the name of every hundredth per- 
son from an alphabetical list of all county 
residents, we would have found, again, 
that slightly more than half were Re- 
publicans. 

But suppose now we had proceeded 
differently, had picked a score of Re- 
publicans at random, and had asked 
them to name as many friends, neigh- 
bors, and fellow workers as they could 
remember. If we then asked the people 
assembled on this list for whom they in- 
tended to vote, the proportion of Repub- 
licans would have been considerably 
higher than it was for the county as a 
whole. And, conversely, if we had started 
'^ith a score of Democrats and had asked 
them to name their associates in the dif- 
ferent spheres of their lives, we would 
have found a considerably Idwer propor- 
tion of Republicans on this list than we 
found in the county. 

This represents another formulation of 
our statement that voting is essentiaUy 
a group experience. People who work or 


live or play together are likely to vote 
for the same candidates. 

Two kinds of evidence may be pro- 
vided for this general statement. On the 
one hand we can study directly the polit- 
ical homogeneity of such groups as fra- 
ternal organizations, churches, sports 
clubs as weU as the family and similar 
institutionalized groups. On the other 
hand we can use an indirect approach. 
People who have certain characteristics 
in common are more likely to belong to 
the same groups. We know from general 
observation, for instance, that people 
tend to associate with others of their own 
age rather than with people considerably 
older or younger than themselves. If we 
find then that there are marked differ- 
ences in voting between various age 
groups, we would have inferential evi- 
dence that people who have closer con- 
tacts with each other are more apt to 
vote alike. 

SOCLAL STRATIFIC.VTION AND POLITICAL 

Homogeneity 

Beginning with this second and infer- 
ential approach, we find our best lead 
in those factors on which our index of 
political predisposition was based — SES 
level,* religious affiliation, and residence. 

Each of these three factors plays an 
important role in deciding what type of 
people will have close personal contact 
with each other. Farmers are more likely 
to see farmers whereas they have less 
contact with urban people who, in turn, 
live more among tlmmselves. The same is 


SES level refers to interviewers’ ratings of the socio-economic status of the interviewees. 
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TABLE 2 

Direction of Changes Noticed by Different Grocps of Respondents 

IN Percent 


Majority changed to 


None® 


Total 


Republicans . 
Democrats , 
“Don’t Knows 


FDR 


WAV 


2 

17 


54 

22 

21 


44 

61 

72 


100 

100 

100 


“ Included amohg tliose who observed no changes are those few respondents who saw changes 
in both directions. In each group, however, these constitute no more than 10 percent of the 
total “ none ’’ response. 


true for groups of people on different 
socio-economic levels. Common experi- 
ences, as well as precise studies, show 
that an individual chooses his friends 
and finds his neighbors on about his 
own SES level. As a matter of fact, our 
urban social institutions such as clubs, 
neighborhoods, restaurants, and informal 
social gatherings bring together people of 
similar socio-economic status and con- 
tribute to socially stratified living. Fi- 
nally, common religious affiliation not 
only brings people together at church 
affairs, but is likely to influence marital 
choice and may affect employment. 

Thus, what we have said before can 
be reformulated in the following fashion: 
People who have similar ratings accord- 
ing to the index of political predisposi- 
tions (IPP) are also likely to live in closer 
contact with each other. And, the groups 
which they form are likely U> be rather^ 
homogeneous in political outlook and 
behavior. 

This tendency is accentuated during 
the course of the campaign. If we use our 
IPP ratings as an index of the groups to 
which people belong, then the changes 
in vote intention increase group homo- 
geneity. Table 1 has classified the 54 
changers according to their IPP ratings. 
If, first, we look at their May vote in- 
tentions, we find that 60 percent of them 
(the 24 cases with ^‘Republican” IPP 
ratings who intended to vjite Demo- 


cratic, and the 10 “Democrats” who in- 
tended to vote Republican) were devi- 
ates. In the October interview, these 
same individuals had adjusted their vote 
intention so that it w'as consistent with 
their IPP ratings. The remaining 40 per- 
cent had become deviates. In other 
words, the proportion of deviates among 
fhe changers had been reduced by 20 per- 
cent between May and October. Thus, 
the majority of voters who change at aU 
change in the direction of the prevailing 
vote of their social groups. 

This result remains substantially the 
same if we add tw'o control groups, for 
which we can study the changes between 
jMay and July and between May and 
August. 

To the extent that the campaign 
brings about changes in vote intention, 
then, these changes operate to increase 
the political homogeneity of social 
groups. Upon further scrutiny, it turns 
out that the people themselves are quite 
aware that the campaign reshuffles their 
environment so that, politically, it be^ 
comes more consistent with their own 
views. At the last inter\-iew before thtf 
election, w6 asked the following ques- 
tion: “Looking back at the campaign so 
far, how many people among your friends 
and relatives have changed their minds 
on how they will probably vote? In which 
direction did they change?” 

• In ordea to have a clearer picture of 
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the situation, we studied the responses 
of only those people who had a constant 
vote intention and who did not vote in 
the November elections. What did these 
people observe going on around them? 
The answer is given in Table 2, 

As we see from this table, each of the 
two major political environments oper- 
ates as a kind of magnetic force, drawing 
to it people of like outlook, and rejecting 
individuals of dissimilar viewpoint. In 
other words, each group becomes slowly 
but surely more homogeneous in political 
opinion and behavior. The changes tak- 
ing place around Republican observers 
are, in a majority of the cases, in a Re- 
publican direction. And, conversely, 
wherever cljanges in favor of Roosevelt 
^e noticed, they are reported by Demo- 
cratic observers. 

It might be argued that this result can 
be entirely explained by the mechanism 
of projection — that our observers saw 
only those changes which favored th*e 
candidates of their choice. Table 2 shows 
that this is not the case, however. For 
the Democratic as well as the Republican 
respondents observed more changes in 
favor of WiUkie. And this indicates the 
realistic nature of our respondents’ ob- 
servations, for it is known that the 
county became more and more Repub- 
lican as the campaign progressed. 

The Political Structure or the 
Famly 

The family is a group particularly 
suited to the purposes of our study, be- 
cause here living conditions attain a 
maximum of similarity and because 
-iznutual contacts arc more frequent than 
in other groupings. 

In August we found 344 panel mem- 
bers who had made up their ^ninds as to 
how they would vote, and who also had 
another eligible voter living in the same 
household. At that time, 78 percent of 
these other eligible voters intended to 
vote for the same candidate as did the 
respondent, 20 percent were, uncertain? 


and 2 percent disagreed with the respond- 
ent in his choice of candidate. The situa- 
tion changed little when it came to actual 
voting. After the election, only 4 percent 
of the 413 panel members who voted 
claimed that someone in their families 
had voted differently from themselves. 
It is interesting to observe, incidentally, 
that the extent of disagreement increased 
slightly toward the end of the campaign. 
This is consistent with the results where 
we saw that people under cross-pressure 
make their final vote intention late. 

We can explore the interrelationships 
of influence within the family in some- 
what greater detail. Among husbands 
and wives, both of whom had decided to 
vote, only one pair in 22 disagreed. 
Among parents and children, one pair in 
12 disagreed, the gap of a generation in- 
creasing differences in life and outlook. 
Agreement was least — as all the jokes 
emphasize — among “in-laws” living in 
the same household. One pair in fiv'e 
showed disagreement on party align- 
ment. 

The almost perfect agreement between 
husband and wife comes about as a re- 
sult of male dominance in political situa- 
tions. At one point of the study we asked 
each respondent whether he had dis- 
cussed politics with someone else in re- 
cent weeks. Forty-five of the women 
stated that they had talked the election 
over with their husbands; but, qf an 
equal number of randomly selected men, 
^only four reported discussions with their 
wives. If these family discussions play 
as important a role for husbands as they 
do for wives, then we should get approxi- 
mately the sanic number, of reports on 
the interchange of political ideas from 
both sexes. But only the wives are aware 
of the political opinions of their hus- 
bands. Men do not feel that they are dis- 
cussing politics with their wives; they 
feel they are telling them. And, as we 
can see from the following quotations, 
the wives are willing to be told: 

“On previous interviews, i hadn’t 
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given it any "thought, but it is close to 
elect’on and I guess I will vote Demo- 
cratic and go along with my husband." 

“ My husband has always been Repub- 
lican. He says that if we vote for differ- 
ent parties there is no~use in our voting . 

So r think I will give in (his year and vote 
Reptiblican . . . .” 

It appears that not only the color of 
opinion, but. the whole level of interest 
is contagious from one family member to 
another. Of the men who had a vote in- 
tention and great interest in the election, 
only 30 percent claimed that their wives 
did not intend to vote, or did not know 
for whom. For men with less interest, the 
figure is 52 percent. 

If the relationships between father 
and daughter or between brother and 
sister are studied, we find a similar dom- 
inance of the male in political matters. 

In addition, the political homogeneity 
of the family may extend over several 
generations. Our panel members were 
asked, “Do you consider that your 
family (parents, grandparents) have al- 
ways been predominantly Democratic or 
predominantly Republican?” Fully three 
fourths of the respondents with vote in- 
tentions in September followed the polit- 
ical lead of their families. Here are 
examples of two first voters who took over 
the family pattern at the very beginning 
of their voting careers: 

“Probably will vote Democratic be- 
cause my grandfather will skin me if I 
don’t.” m , 

“If I can register I will vote Repub- 
lican because my family are all Repub- 
licans so therefore I would have to vote 
that way.” 

These young voters, one a man and 
the other a woman, provide e.vcellcnt 
illustrations of family influence. Neither 
had much interest in the election and 
neither paid much attention to the cam- 
paign. Both accepted family tradition 
for their first votes and both are likely 
to remain in line wiJih that tradition. In 
the first case, there is even^ hint that 


IN VOTING 

( 

Political Attitude of Family' 

Partly In Agree- 
In Unanimous ment with Res- 



v/////i Proportion who Changed their Vote 
Intention During the Campaign 

Chart 1. The less homogeneous the family 
is with respect to their votes, the more the 
members of the family tend to change their 
minds. 

family sanctions are used to enforce the 
decision. Thus are party voters bom. 

Now, what of the exceptional cases in 
which disagreement does occur within 
the family? A number of respondents 
agreed with the young voter just quoted, 
that political conformity is the price of 
domestic peace. There was evidence of 
a good deal of tension in families which 
could not reach an agreement. 

One girl reported in June she intended 
to vote for the Democratic party be- 
cause she “liked the Democratic candi- 
dates better than the Republicans.” She 
"“^read an article in Collier’s about the 
Republican candidates and didn’t think 
they sounded very interesting.” She • 
“felt Roosevelt did a good job as presi — 
dent” and approved the third term. The 
girl’s parents, however, favored the Re*- 
publican ftindidate and this was the, 
source of much conflict. The girl’s mother 
told the interviewer: “She just does it 
to be opposite. I have always felt that 
hfr views were just revolt against tradition 
and the stuffy ideas of her parents.” 

• The respondent finally broke down 
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and voted for Willkie, explaining, “My 
father and friends thought it would be a 
good idea not to have Roosevelt for a 
third term because he would be too much 
of a dictator.” 

It is reasonable to e.xpect that with 
such pressure toward homogeneity, peo- 
ple with unhomogeneous family back- 
grounds will be more uncertain about 
their own political affiliations. Chart 1 
compares the amount of shifting of polit- 
ical position by respondent? from fami- 
lies with different degrees of homogeneity 
in vote intention. 

Less than 3 percent of voters in fami- 
lies homogeneous in August changed 
their vote intention during the rest of 
the campaigp. But if there were some 
r^atives who were undecided (the second 
group in Chart 1) almost 10 percent of 
the respondents shifted between .August 
and October. .And in the small group of 
families in which there was definite dis- 
agreement, 29 percent of the respondent^ 
went through at least one change in 
position. 

And when the people in families not 
homogeneous in their vote intentions did 
change their minds, they changed to- 
ward the party favored by the rest of 
the family. Fully 81 percent of the mem- 
bers of Republican families who were 
originally undecided were pro-Republi- 
can in October; and 71 percent of those 
in Democratic families later came out for 
Roosevelt. Whatever the reason, whether 
honest conviction or family loyalty, the 
family molded their votes — and as a re- 
sult the family became politically more 
homogeneous as the campaign wore on. 
o.* Again, if all the family members were 
undecided about their vote intention in 
August, 63 percent of the respondents 
from these families were slil^ undecided 
two months later. But if anyone in the 
family had reached a decision in August, 
the proportion of respondents remaining 
undecided two months later was only 
48 percent. In other words, the person 
who lives in a family whera membersi 


have decided their vote intention is much 
more likely to make up his own mind 
before Election Day than is the person 
who lives in a family where no one has a 
clearcut vote intention. 

The family, then, provided a very def- 
inite climate of political influence. All of 
its members are inclined to vote in the 
same way, and in those cases where there 
is disagreement, the tension, of the situa- 
tion leads the family members to make 
some adjustments. It is usually the 
women who so adjust, and it is from 
them that we get most of the references to 
family discussions as sources of change. 

There is no reason why other social 
groups should not be studied in the same 
way. The higher level of political tension 
created during the campaign gives us an 
opportunity to find out how this politi- 
cal homogeneity of social groups comes 
about. It is to some of the finer aspects 
of this process that we now turn. 

The Role of Formal Associations 

Our sample was too small to make 
feasible a study of specific organizations. 
But we can distinguish between those 
people who belong to formal organiza- 
tions and those who do not. There are 
two general findings with regard to mem- 
bership in these formal organizations 
which are as applicable to Erie County 
as they are to other American communi- 
ties which have been studied before. In 
the first place, we find that the members 
of any given organization are recruited 
from fairly similar socio-economic levels. 
Secondly, people on the lower SES levels 
are less likely to belong to any organiza- 
tions than the people on high SES levels. 
(On the A and B level, we find that 
72 percent of these respondents belong 
to one or more organizations. The pro- 
portion of respondents who are members 
of formal organizations decreases stead- 
ily as SES level descends until, on the 
D level, only 35 percent of the respond- 
ents belong to any associations.) 

With these two results in mind, what 
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differences between members and non- 
members of such organizations does our 
main thesis lead us to expect? We antici- 
pate that on each SES level the social 
predisposition of oiganization members 
will be more strongly activated than is 
- that of those people on the same SES 
levels who are not subject to the “molec- 
ular pressures” of the associations. This, 
we must realize, will be possible only so 
long as the comparison is carried out on 
each separate SES level. 

Although the proportion of Republi- 
cans is generally great on high SES 
levels, the Republican trend is still 
stronger among those who join various 
associations (Chart 2<). Why? Is it not 
likely that simply meeting more often 
with other persons, even in organiza- 
tions not ostensibly concerned uith 
politics, brings about a greater activa- 
tion of predispositions? 

But at the low end of the socio-eco- 
nomic scale, our thesis does not seem to 
hold true at first glance. According to 
our thesis, these people on low SES 
levels who become members of associa- 
tions should, by association with others 
of like status, be activated toward a 
Democratic vote intention. That trend 
is not quite so apparent in Chart 2, how- 
ever. It is true that on the D level those 
active in organizations are a little less 
likely to be Republicans and somewhat 
more likely to be Democrats But the 
difference is slight And on ^he C— level, 
the effect of participation is still in tile 
direction of Republicanism 

Our thesis is not refuted by these re- 
sults, however. For reference to the 
second characteristic of these organiza- 
tions e.vplains the irregularities in Chart 2 
and clarifies tlie whole situation Any 
people of C— or D level who belong to 
these organizations constitute only a 
small minority, and are naturally influ- 
enced by the higher prestige of the domi- 
nant group. 

The truth of our expectation about the 
normal tendency of organizations — that 



Chart 2 On the three higher SES levels, 
membership in a social or similar organiza- 
tion reinforces the tendency to vote Re- 
publican On the lower SES level, member- 
ship makes almost no difference 


they activate the latent predispositions 
of members — can be seen clearly, how- 
ever, if we study a type of organization 
which is limited to people of the C— or 
D level. As we stated above, there are 
few such groups in Sandusky, but the 
trade unions do meet our criterion. In 
his union the worker of C— or D eco- 
nomic level associates with, and is stimu- 
lated by, others of like predisposition. As 
a result, we find that on the C— and D 
levels, only 31 percent of those who werd 
union members but S3 percent of those 
who were not union members voted Re- 
publican. 

Politically, then, formal associations 
, have a qlass character. They facilitate 
the transformation of social character- 
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istics into political affiliations. But, con- 
versely, our results show that the pres- 
tige values witliin the organizations may, 
in the case of minoritj' members, operate 
to develop political affiliations which are 
opposed to the predispositions of these 
members. 

Bringing Opinions into Line 

One final observation demonstrates 
that during the campaign social groups 
imbue their individual members with the 
accepted political ideology of the group. 
By and large, people who intend to vote 
for a certain partj' agree with its main 
tenets. Republicans, as we have seen, do 
not approve of the third term, have a 
high opinion of Willkie, think that busi- 
ness experience is more important than 
government experience, etc. Democrats 
feel the other way around on all these 
issues. But in the middle of the campaign, 
in August, there were stiU a number of* 
people who had an inconsistent attitude 
pattern. There were, for instance, 33 Re- 
publicans who felt that government ex- 
perience is more important in a president, 
and 30 Democrats who thought that bus- 
iness experience would be more desirable. 
In the course of the campaign there was 
a tendency toward consistency. More 
than half (33) of the people just men- 
tioned achieved harmony between vote 
intention and opinion on this specific 
question by October. But how did this 
come about? Did people finally join the 
party which conformed to their ideas or 
did they take over the prevailing opinion 
of the political group to which they be- 
Jonged? This answer is very clear-cut. 
Thirty retained their party allegiance 
but changed their vote intention to fit 
their theory. • 

This is consistently true for whatever 
specific opinion we take. Inconsistencies 
are reduced, but in such a way that peo- 
ple stick to their vote intention and start 
to think about specific issues in the way 
the majority of iJieir fellow par^tisans do. 
These results fit very well into what we 


have said before. If a person’s vote in- 
tention is to a great degree a symbol of 
the social group to which he or she be- 
longs, then we should not be surprised 
that people iron out inconsistencies in 
their thinking in such a way as to con- 
form to the group with which they live 
from day to day. In a way, the content 
of this chapter can be sunjmarized by 
saying that people vote, not only with 
their social group, but also Jor it. 

Vote Decision as a Social 
Experience 

How may we explain the fact that 
social groups are politically homogene- 
ous and that the campaign increases this 
homogeneity still more? There is, first, 
the fact that people who live together 
under similar external conditions are 
likely to develop similar needs and in- 
terests. They tend to see the world 
through the same colored glasses; they 
tend to apply to common experiences 
common interpretations. They will ap- 
prove of a political candidate who has 
achieved success in their own walk of 
life; they will approve of programs which 
are couched in terms taken from their 
own occupations and adapted to the 
moral standards of the groups in which 
they have a common “belonging.” 

But this is only part of the picture. 
There may be many group members who 
are not really aware of the goals of their 
own group. ,And there may be many 
who, even if they were aware of these 
goals, would not be sufficiently interested 
in current events to tie the two together 
consciously. They acquiesce to the polit- 
ical temper of their group under the 
steady, personal influence of their more 
politically active fellow citizens. Here 
again, we find the process of activation 
by which the predisposed attitudes of 
some are brought out by the influence 
of others. But, in addition, we see here 
the direct effectiveness of personal con- 
tacts. It is these which we must study in 
specific detail. 
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The Nattoe of Personal 
Influence 

The political homogeneity of social 
groups is promoted by personal relation- 
ships among the same kinds of people. 
But for a detailed and systematic study 
of the influence of such relationships — 
the political role of personal influence — a 
systematic inventory would be needed 
of the various personal contacts and 
political discussions that people had over 
a sample nurhber of days. That would 
provide an index of personal exposure 
similar to the indices of exposure to the 
formal media developed in previous 
chapters. Such complete data are not 
available in the present study, but 
enough information has been collected to 
indicate the importance of personal re- 
lationships so far as their direct political 
influence is concerned. Our findings and 
impressions will be summarized without 
much formal statistical data. The signifi- 
cance of this area of political behavior 
was highlighted by the study but further 
investigation is necessary to establish it 
more firmly. 

In comparison with the formal media 
of communication, personal relationships 
are potentially more influential for two 
reasons: their coverage is greater and 
they have certain psychological advan- 
tages over the formal media. 

Personal Cont.\cts Reach the 

Undecided . 

• • 

Whenever the respondents were asked 
to report on their recent exposure to cam- 
paign communications of all kinds, po- 
litical discussions were mentioned more 
frequently than exposure to radio or 
print. On any average day, at least 10 
percent more people participated in dis- 
cussions about the election — either ac- 
tively or passively — than listened to a 
major speech or read about campaign 
items in a newspaper. And this coverage 
“bonus” came fr(«ii just those people 
who had not yet made a final decision as 


to how they would vote. Political con- 
versations, then, were more likely to 
reach those people who were still open to 
influence. 

For example, people who made up 
their minds later in the campaign were 
more likely to mention personal influ- 
ences in explaining how they formed their 
final vote decision. Similarly, we found 
that the less interested people relied more 
on conversations and less on the formal 
media as sources of information. Three 
fourths of the respondents who at one 
time had not expected to vote but were 
then finally “dragged in” mentioned 
personal influence. After the election, the 
voters were given a check list of “ sources 
from which they got most of the informa- 
tion or impressions that caused them: to 
form their judgment on how to vote.” 
Those who had made some change dur- 
ing the campaign mentioned friends or 
.members of their family relatively more 
frequently than did the respondents who 
kept a constant vote intention all 
through the campaign. 

The Two-step Flow of 
Communications 

A special role in the network of per- 
sonal relationships is played by the 
“opinion leaders.” We noted that they 
engaged in political discussion much 
more than the rest of the respondents. 
But they reported that the formal media 
were more effective as sources of influ- 
ence than personal relationships. This 
suggests that ideas often flow from radio 
and print to the opinion leaders and from 
them to the less active sections of the 
population. 

Occasionally, the more articulate peo- 
ple even pass on an article or point out 
the importance of a radio speech. Re-, 
peatedly, changers referred to reading or 
listening done under some personal in- 
fluence. Take the case of a retired school 
teacher who decided for the Republicans: 
“The country is ripe for a change . . . 

’ Willkie is a religious man. A friend read 
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ani liigMy recommended Dr. Poling’s 
article in the October issue of the Chris- 
tian Herald called ‘The Religion of Wen- 
dell Willkie.’” 

So much for the “coverage of personal 
contacts.” The person-to-person influ- 
ence reaches the ones who are more sus- 
cet)tible to change, and serves as a bridge 
over which formal media of communica- 
tions e.xtend their influence. But in addi- 
tion, personal relationships have certain 
psychological advantages which make 
them especially effective in the exercise 
of the “molecular pressures” finally lead- 
ing to the political homogeneity of social 
groups. We turn now to a discussion of 
five such characteristics. 

J^ONPURPOSIVEXESS OP PERSONAL 

Contacts 

The weight of personal contacts upon 
opinion lies, paradoxically, in their 
greater casualness and nonpurposiveness, 
in political matters. If we read or tune in 
a speech, we usually do so purposefully, 
and in doing so we have a definite mental 
set which tinges our receptiveness. Such 
purposive behavior is part of the broad 
area of our political experiences, to which 
we bring our convictions with a desire 
to test them and strengthen them by 
what is said. This mental set is armor 
against influence. The extent to which 
people, particularly those with strong 
partisan views, listen to speakers and 
read articles with which they agree in 
advance is evidence on this point. 

On the other hand, people we meet for 
reasons other than political discussion 
are more likely to catch us unprepared, 
•^sB to speak, if they make politics the 
topic. One can avoid newspaper stories 
and radio speeches simply by ^making a 
slight effort, but as the campaign mounts 
and discussion intensifies, it is hard to 
avoid some talk of politics. Personal in- 
fluence is more pervasive and less self- 
selective than the formal media. In short, 
politics gets through, especially to the 
indifferent, much more easily*' through 


personal contacts than in any other way, 
simply because it comes up unexpectedly 
as a sideline or marginal topic in a casual 
conversation. For example, there was the 
restaurant waitress who decided that 
Willkie would make a poor president 
after first thinking he would be good. 
Said she: “I had done a little newspaper 
reading against Willkie, but the real rea- 
son I changed my mind was ftom hearsay. 
So many people don’t like Willkie. Many 
customers in the restaurant said Willkie 
would be no good.” Notice that she was 
in a position to overhear bits of conver- 
sation that were not intended for her. 
There are many such instances. Talk 
that is “forbidden fruit” is particularly 
effective because one need not be suspi- 
cious as to the persuasive intentions of 
the speakers; as a result one’s defenses 
are down. Furthermore, one may feel 
that he is getting the viewpoint of “peo- 
ple generally,” that he is learning how 
“different people” think about the elec- 
tion. 

Such passive participation in conver- 
sation is paralleled in the case of the 
formal media by accidental exposure, 
e.g., when a political speech is heard be- 
cause it follows a favorite program. In 
both conversation and the formal media, 
such chance communication is particu- 
larly effective. And the testimony to such 
influence is much more frequent in the 
case of personal contacts. The respond- 
ents mentioned it time and again: “I’ve 
heard fellows’talk at the plant ... I hear 
men talk at the shop. . . . My husband 
heard that talked about at work. . . .” 

Flexibility When Coxhjtering 
Resistance 

But suppose we do meet people who 
want to influence us and suppose they 
arouse our resistance. Then personal con- 
tact still has one great advantage com- 
pared with other media: the face-to-face 
contact can counter and dislodge such 
resistance, for it is itiuch more flexible. 
The clever campaign worker, professional 
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or amateur, can make use of a large num- 
ber of cues to achieve his end. He can 
choose the occasion at which to speak 
to the other fellow. He can adapt his 
story to what he presumes to be the 
other’s interests and his ability to under- 
stand. If he notices the other is bored, he 
can change the subject. If he sees that 
he has aroused resistance, he can retreat, 
giving the other the satisfaction of a vic- 
tory, and come back to his point later. 
If in the course of the discussion he dis- 
covers some pet convictions, he can try 
to tie up his argument with them. He can 
spot the moments when the other is yield- 
ing, and so time his best punches. 

Neither radio nor the printed page can 
do anything of the kind. They must aim 
their propaganda shots at the whole tar- 
get instead of just at the center, which 
represents any particular individual. In 
propaganda as much as in other things, 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 
This may lead to boomerang effects, 
when arguments aimed at “average” 
audiences with “average” reactions fail 
with Mr. X. The formal media produced 
several boomerangs upon people who re- 
sented what they read or heard and 
moved in the opposite direction from 
that intended. But among 58 respond- 
ents who mentioned personal contacts as 
concretely influential, there was only one 
boomerang. The flexibility of the face- 
to-face situation undoubtedly accounted 
for their absence. . 

Rewards of Compliance 

When someone yields to a personal in- 
fluence in making a vote decision, the 
reward is immediate and personal. This 
is not the case in -yielding to an argu- 
ment via print or radio. If a pamphlet 
argues that voting for the opposite party 
would be un-American or will jeopardi^ 
the future, its warning may sound too 
remote or improbable. But if a neighbor 
says the same things, he can “punish” 
one immediately for being unimpressed 
or unyielding: he can look angry or sad, 


he can leave the room and make his fel- 
low feel isolated. The pamphlet can only 
intimate or describe future deprivations; 
the living person can create them at once. 

Of course all this makes personal con- 
tacts a powerful influence only for people 
who do not like to be out of line. There 
are certainly some people who gain 
pleasure from being nonconformists, but 
under normal circumstances they are 
probably very much in the minority. 
Whenever propaganda by another person 
is experienced as an expression of the pre- 
vailing group tendencies, it has greater 
chances of being successful than the 
formal media because of social rewards. 
For example, here is a woman who was 
for Roosevelt until the middle of the 
campaign: “I have always been a Demo- 
crat and I think Roosevelt has been all 
right. But my family are all for WiUkie. 
They think he would .make the best 
' president and they have been putting the 
pressure on me.” She finally voted for 
WiUkie. This aspect of personal contacts 
was especially important for women. 

The rewards of compliance to other 
people are learned in early childhood. 
The easiest way for most children to 
avoid discomfort is to do what others 
tell them to do. Someone who holds no 
strong opinions on politics and hence 
makes up his mind late in the campaign 
may very well be susceptible to personal 
influences because he has learned as a 
child to take them as useful guides 
in unknown territory. The young man 
who was going to vote for Roosevelt 
because “my grandfather will skin me 
if I don’t” is a case in point. 

Trust in an Intimate .Source 

People •put more reliance upon their 
personal contacts to help them pick out 
the arguments which are relevant for 
their own good in political affairs than 
they do in the more remote and imper- 
sonal newspaper and radio. The doubtful 
, voter may feel that the evaluations he 
reads or nears in a broadcast are plausi- 
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ble, for the expert writer can probably 
spell out the consequences of voting more 
clearly than the average citizen. But the 
voter still wonders whether these are the 
issues which are really going to affect his 
own future welfare. Perhaps these sources 
see the problem from a viewpoint en- 
tirely different from his own. But he can 
trust the judgment and evaluation of the 
respected people among his associates. 
Most of them are people with the same 
status and interests as himself. Their at- 
titudes are more relevant for him than 
the judgments of an unknown editorial 
writer. In a formal communication the 
content can be at its best; but in a face 
to face contact the transference is most 
readily achieved. For example, here is 
the* case of a j'oung laborer who professed 
little or no interest in the campaign and 
who did not even expect to vote until 
late October: “X’ve been discussing the 
election with the fellows at the shop and I 
believe I’ll vote, but I haven’t decided 
yet who for.” His constant e.xposure to 
the views of his fellow-workers not only 
brought him to the ballot booth but also 
brought out his final Democratic vote 
in line with his colleagues. 

A middle-aged woman who showed 
great interest in the campaign was unde- 
cided until late October and then voted 
for Willkie: “I was talking politics just 
this morning with a friend, a businessman. 
He says business will improve if Willkie 
is elected and that Willkie promises to 
keep us out of the war. FDR is getting 
too much power. He shouldn’t have a 
third term.” Her friend had apparently 
ruii out for her what amounted to a small 
catalogue of Republican arguments and 
he, was impressive enough to clinch her 
vote, which had been in the balance 
throughout the campaign. Her trust in 
his judgment settled her mind. 

Trust in another person’s point of view 
may be due to his prestige as well as to 
the plausibility of what he has to say 
or its relevancy to one’s intere|ts. It is 
obvious that in all influences prestige 


plays a considerable role. The degree of 
conformity is greater the higher the 
prestige of the person in our group who 
seeks to influence us. The plausibility of 
the consequences he presents will seem 
greater if he is important. (Of course, the 
formal media arc also important in this 
respect.) The heightening of trust 
through the prestige of certain personal 
contacts was clear in the case of the 
driver of a bread truck who changed to 
Willkie because the prominent president 
of a business firm had done him the 
honor of persuading him in that direc- 
tion. Then, too, there is the case of a 
middle-aged housewife with little educa- 
tion who was for Willkie from May 
through September, became undecided 
in October, and finally voted for Roose- 
velt. She left Willkie because of the 
statements of people whom she con- 
sidered authorities: “I talked with a col- 
lege student from Case, in Cleveland, and 
students are for Roosevelt because he has 
helped recreation. I talked, too, with a 
man from Chicago who is very interested in 
politics, and he doesn’t seem to think 
that Willkie is a big enough man to 
handle international affairs.” 

Persuasion tviTiioui Conviction 

Finally, personal contacts can get a 
voter to the polls without affecting at 
all his comprehension of the issues of the 
election — something the formal media 
can rarely do. The newspaper or maga- 
zifle or radio must first be effective in 
changing attitudes related to the action. 
There were several clear cases of votes 
cast not on the issues or even the per- 
sonalities of the candidates. In fact, they 
were not really cast for the candidates 
at all. They were cast, so to speak, for 
the voters’ friends. 

“I was taken to the polls by a worker 
who insisted that I go.” 

“The lady where I work wanted me to 
vole. She took me to the polls and they all 
„voted Republican so I 'did too.” 

In short, p'fersonal influence, with all' 
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its overtones of personal affection and 
loyalty, can bring to the polls votes that 
would otherwise not be cast or would 
be cast for the opposing party just as 
readily if some other friend had insisted. 
They differ from the formal media by 
persuading uninterested people to vote 
in a certain way without giving them a 
substantive reason for their vote. Fully 
25 percent, of those who mentioned a 
personal contact in connection with 
change of mind failed to give a real issue 
of the campaign as a reason for the 
change, but only 5 percent of those who 
mentioned the formal media omitted 
such a reason. When personal influence 
is paramount in this way, the voter is 
voting mainly for the personal friend, 
not the candidate. 

Peactical Implications 

In a way the outcome of the election 
in Erie County is the best evidence for 
the success of face-to-face contacts. It 
so happened that for some time the Re- 
publican machine in that area worked 
much more vigorously than its Demo- 
cratic opponent. When asked whether 
they knew people who had good ideas 
about politics, our respondents men- 
tioned considerably more Republican 
than Democratic local politicians. A few 
people who did not expect to vote but 
finally went to the polls mentioned Re- 
publican canvassers as the main influ- 
ence, but we could not trace a similar 
success for the Democratic^ machine. 

However, one should not identify tte 


personal contacts discussed in this chap- 
ter with the efforts of the professional 
political machines. These personal con- 
tacts are what one might call amateur 
machines which spring up during elec- 
tions — individuals who become quite en- 
thusiastic or special groups that try to 
activate people within their reach. One 
might almost say that the most success- 
ful form of propaganda — especially last- 
minute propaganda — is to “surround” 
the people whose vote decision is still 
dubious so that the only path left to 
them is the way to the polling booth. 
We do not know how the budget of the 
political parties is distributed among 
different channels of propaganda but 
we suspect that the largest part of any 
propaganda budget is spent on p 5 ,m- 
phlets, radio time, etc. But our findings 
suggest the task of finding the best ratio 
between money spent on formal media 
and money spent on organizing the face- 
to-face influences, the local “molecular 
pressures” which vitalize the formal 
media by more personal interpretation 
and the full richness of personal rela- 
tionships into the promotion of the 
causes which are decided upon in the 
course of an election. 

In the last analysis, more than any- 
thing else people can move other people. 
From an ethical point of view this is a 
hopeful aspect in the serious social prob- 
lem of propaganda. The side which has 
the more enthusiastic supporters and 
which can mobilize grass-root support in 
an expert way has great chances of success. 
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Critical Social Situations 

1 . 

THE INVASION FROM MARS By Hadley Cantril 


On the evening of October 30, 1938, 
thousands of Americans became panic- 
stricken by a broadcast purported to de- 
scribe an invasion of Martians which 
threatened our whole civilization. Proba- 
bly never before have so many people in 
all walks of life and in all parts of the 
country become so suddenly and so in- 
tensely disturbed as they did on this 
night. 

Such rare occurrences provide oppor- 
tunities for the social scientist to study 
mass behavior. They must be e.xploited 
when they come. Although the social 
scientist unfortunately cannot usually 
predict such situations and have his tools 
of investigation ready to analyze the 
phenomenon while it is still on the wing, 
he can begin his work before the effects 
of the crisis are over and memories are 
blurred. The situation created by the 
broadcast was one which shows us how 
the common man reacts Jn a time of 
stress and strain. It gives us insights iifto 
his intelligence, his an.xieties, and his 
needs, which we could never get by tests 
or strictly experimental studies. The 
panic situation we have investigated had 
aU the flavor of everyday life and, at the 
same time, provided a semi-experimental 
condition for research. In spite of the 
unique conditions giving rise to this par- 
ticular panic, the writer has attempted 
to indicate throughout the study the pat- 


tern of the circumstances which, from a 
psychological point of view, might make 
this the prototype of any panic. 

The fact that this panic was created 
as a result of a radio broadcast is today 
no mere circumstance. The importance 
of radio’s role in current national and 
international affairs is too well known to 
be recounted here. By its very nature 
radio is the medium par excellence for in- 
forming all segments of a population of 
current happenings, for arousing in them 
a common sense of fear or joy, and for 
exciting them to similar reactions di- 
rected toward a single objective. 

Because the social phenomenon in 
question was so complex, several meth- 
ods were employed to seek out different 
answers and to compare results obtained 
by one method with those obtained by 
another. Much of our information was 
derived from detailed interviews of 
135 persons. Over 100 of these persons 
were selected because they were known 
to have been upset by the broadcast. 

Long before the broadcast had ended, 
people all over the United States ■were 
praying, crying, fleeing frantically to 
escape death from the Martians. Some 
ran to rescue loved ones. Others tele- 
phoned farewells or warnings, hurried tfa 
inform neighbors, sought information 
from newspapers or radio stations, sum- 
moned ambulances and police cars. At 
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least six million people heard the broad- 
cast. At least a million of them were 
frightened or disturbed. 

For weeks after the broadcast, news- 
papers carried human-interest stories re- 
lating the shock and terror of local citi- 
zens. Men and women throughout the 
country could have described their feel- 
ings and reactions on that fateful eve- 
ning. Our own interviewers and cor- 
respondents gathered hundreds of ac- 
counts. A few of these selected almost 
at random will give us a glimpse of the 
excitement. Let the people speak for 
themselves. 

“I knew it was something terrible and 
I was frighteqpd,” said Mrs. Ferguson, 
a northern New Jersey housewife, to the 
inquiring interviewer. “But I didn’t 
know just what it was. I couldn’t make 
myself believe it was the end of the 
world. I’ve always heard that when the 
world would come to an end, it would 
come so fast nobody would know — so 
why should God get in touch with this 
announcer? When they told us what 
road to take and get up over the hills 
and the children began to cry, the family 
decided to go out. We took blankets 
and my granddaughter wanted to take 
the cat and the canary. We were outside 
the garage when the neighbor’s boy came 
back and told us it was a play.” 

From a small midwcstern town came 
Joseph Hendley’s report. “That Hal- 
lowe’en Boo sure had our family on its 
knees before the program was half over, 
God knows how we prayed to Him last 
Sunday. It was a lesson in more than 
one thing to us. My mother went out 
and looked for Mars. Dad was hard to 
convince or skeptical or sumpin’, but he 
even got to believing it. Brother Joe, as 
usual, got more excited than he could 
show. Brother George wasn’t home. 
Aunt Grace, a good Catholic, began to 
pray with Uncle Henry. Lily got sick 
to her stomach. I don’t know what I did 
exactly but I know I prayed harder and 
more earnestly than ever before. Just 


as soon as we were convinced that this 
thing was real, how pretty all things on 
earth seemed; how soon we put our trust 
in God.” 

Archie Burbank, a filling-station oper- 
ator in Newark, described his reactions. 
“My girl friend and I stayed in the car 
for awhile, just driving around. Then we 
followed the lead of a friend. All of us 
ran into a grocery store and asked the 
man if we could go into his cellar. He 
said, ‘What’s the matter? Are you try- 
ing to ruin my business?’ So he chased 
us out. A crowd collected. We rushed to 
an apartment house and asked the man 
in the apartment to let us in his cellar. 
He said, ‘I don’t have any cellar! Get 
away!’ Then people started to rush out 
of the apartment house all undressed. 
We got into the car and listened some 
more. Suddenly, the announcer was 
gassed, the station went dead so we tried 
another station but nothing would come 
on. Then we went to a gas station and 
filled up our tank in preparation for 
just riding as far as we could. The gas 
station man didn’t know anything about 
it. Then one friend, male, decided he 
would call up the Newark Evening News. 
He found out it was a play. We listened 
to the rest of the play and then went 
dancing.” 

Mrs. Joslin, who lives in a poor section 
of a large eastern city and whose hus- 
band is a day laborer, said, “I was ter- 
ribly frightened. I wanted to pack and 
take my child in my arms, gather up my 
friends, and get in the car and just go 
north as far as wc could. But what I did 
was just set by one window, prayin’, 
listenin’, and scared stiff and my hus- 
band by the other snifflin’ and lookin’ 
out to see if people were runnin’. Then 
when the announcer said ‘evacuate the 
city,’ I ran and called my boarder and 
started with my child to rush down the 
stairs, not waitin’ to ketch my hat or 
anything. When I go^ to the foot of the 
.stairs I just couldn’t get out, I don’t 
know why. Meantime my husband he 
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tried other stations and found them still 
runnin’. He couldn’t smell any gas or 
see people runnin’, so he called me back 
and told me it was just a play. So I set 
down, still ready to go at any minute till 
I heard Orson Welles say, ‘ Folks, I hope 
we ain’t alarmed you. This is just a 
play!’ Then, I just set!” 

If we are to explain the reaction, then, 
we must answer two basic questions: 
Why did this broadcast frighten some 
people when, other fantastic broadcasts 
do not? And why did this broadcast 
frighten some people but not others? 
An answer to the first question must be 
sought in the characteristics of this par- 
ticular program which aroused false 
standards of judgment in so many lis- 
teners. 

No one reading the script can deny 
that the broadcast was so realistic for the 
first few minutes that it was almost 
credible to even relatively sophisticated , 
and well-informed listeners. The sheer 
dramatic excellence of the broadcast 
must not be overlooked. This unusual 
realism of the performance may be at- 
tributed to the fact that the early parts 
of the broadcast fell within the existing 
standards of judgment of the listeners. 

A large proportion of listeners, par- 
ticularly those in the lower income and 
educational brackets, have grown to 
rely more on the radio than on the news- 
papers for their news. Almost all of the 
listeners, who had been frightened and 
who were interviewed, mefitioned sonje- 
where during the course of their retro- 
spections ' the confidence they had in 
radio and their expectation that it would 
be used for such important announce- 
ments. A few of their comments indicate 
their attitudes: 

“We have so much faith in broadcast- 
ing. In a crisis it has to reach all people. 
That’s what radio is here for.” 

“The announcer would not say if it 
was not true. They always quote if some- 
thing is a play.” * 

As in many situations Vwhere events* 
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and ideas are so complicated or far re- 
moved from one’s own immediate every- 
day experience that only the expert can 
really understand them, here, too, the 
layman was forced to rely on the expert 
for his interpretation. 

The logical “expert” in this instance 
was the astronomer. Those mentioned 
(all fictitious) were Professor Farrell of 
the Mount Jennings Observatory of 
Chicago, Professor Pierson of the Prince- 
ton Observatory, Professor Morse of 
MacMillan University in Toronto, Pro- 
fessor Indellkoffer of the California As- 
tronomical Society and “astronomers 
and scientific bodies” in England, 
France, and Germany. Professor Richard 
Pierson (Orson Welles) Avas the chief 
character in the drama. j 

When the situation called for organ- 
ized defense and action the expert was 
once more brought in. General Mont- 
gomery Smith, commander of the State 
Militia at Trenton, Mr. Harry Mc- 
Donald, vice-president of the Red Cross, 
taptain Lansing of the Signal Corps, 
and finally the Secretary of the Interior 
described the situation, gave orders for 
evacuation and attack, or urged every 
man to do his duty. 

This dramatic technique had its 
effect. 

“ I believed the broadcast as soon as I 
heard the professor from Princeton and 
the officials in Washington.” 

“ I knew it was an awfully dangerous 
situation when all those military men 
were there and the Secretary of State 
spoke.” 

The realistic nature of the broadcast 
was further enhanced by descriptions 
of particular occurrences that listeners 
could readily imagine. Liberal use ^as 
made of the colloquial expressions to be 
expected on such an occasion. The gas 
was “a sort of yellowish-green”; the cop 
warned, “One side, there. Keep back, I 
tell you”; a voice shouts, “The darn 
thing’s unscrewing.” An example of the 
specificity of detail is the announcement 
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of Brigadier General Montgomery Smith: 
“ I have been requested by the Governor 
of New Jersey to place the counties of 
Mercer and Middlesex as far west as 
Princeton, and east to Jamesburg, under 
martial law. No one will be permitted to 
enter this area except by special pass 
issued by state or military authorities. 
Four companies of State Militia are pro- 
ceeding from Trenton to Grovers Mill 
and will aid in the evacuation of homes 
within the range of military operations.” 

The events reported proceeded from 
the relatively credible to the highly in- 
credible. The first announcements were 
more or less believable, although un- 
usual to be sure. First there is an “atmos- 
pheric disturbance,” then “explosions 
of incandescent gas.” A scientist then 
reports that his seismograph has regis- 
tered a shock of earthquake intensity. 
This is followed by the discovery of a 
meteorite that has splintered nearby 
trees in its fall. So far so good. 

But as the less credible bits of the 
story begin to enter, the clever drama- 
tist also indicates that he, too, has diffi- 
culty in believing what he sees. When 
we learn that the object is no meteorite 
but a metal casing, we are also told that 
the whole picture is “a strange scene 
like something out of a modern Arabian 
Nights,” “fantastic,” that the “more 
daring souls are venturing near.” Before 
we are informed that the end of the cas- 
ing is beginning to unscrew, we experi- 
ence the announcer’s own astonishment: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, this is terrific!” 
When the top is off he says, “This is the 
most terrifying thing I have ever wit- 
nessed. . . . This is the most extraordi- 
nary experience. I can’t find words. . . .” 

The bewilderment of the listener is 
shared by the eye-witness. \^en the 
scientist is himself puzzled, the layman 
recognizes the extraordinary intelligence 
of the strange creatures. No explanation 
of the event can be provided. The resig- 
nation and hopelessness of the Secretary 
of the Interior, counseling us tb “place 


our faith in God,” provides no effective 
guide for action. 

In spite of the realism of the broadcast, 
it would seem highly unlikely that any 
listener would take it seriously had he 
heard the announcements that were 
clearly made at the beginning of the 
hour. He might then have been excited, 
even frightened. But it would be an ex- 
citement based on the dramatic realism 
of the program. There would not be the 
intense feeling of personal involvement. 
He would know that the events were 
happening “out there” in the studio, 
not “right here” in his own state or his 
own county. In one instance a “correct” 
(esthetically detached or dramatic) 
standard of judgment would be used by 
the listener to interpret events, in an- 
other instance a “false” (realistic or 
news) standard of judgment would be 
employed. Tuning in late was a very 
, essential condition for the arousal of a 
false standard of judgment. To be sure, 
many people recognized the broadcast as 
a play even though they tuned in late. 
It is important to raise and to answer 
the question of how anyone who tuned 
in at the beginning could have mistaken 
the clearly introduced play for a news 
broadcast. Analysis of these cases re- 
veals two main reasons why such a mis- 
interpretation arose. In the first place, 
many people who tuned in to hear a play 
by the Mercury Theatre thought the 
regular dramatic program had been in- 
terrupted to give special news bulletins. 
The technique was not a new one after 
their experience with radio reporting of 
the war crisis in September 1938. The 
other major reason for the misunder- 
standing is the widespread habit of not 
paying attention to the first announce- 
ments of a program. Some people do not 
listen attentively to their radios until 
they are aware that something of par- 
ticular interest is being broadcast. 

Tuning in late was very decisive in 
determining whether <or not the listener 
‘would follow ihe program as a play or 
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as a news report. For the story of the 
Martian invasion was so realistic that 
misinterpretation was apt to arise with- 
out proper warning signals. 

In spite of the fact that many pei'sons 
tuned in late to hear this very realistic 
broadcast, by no means all of them be- 
lieved it was news. And not all of those 
who thought the invasion was upon them 
behaved the same way in the face of 
danger. Before we can understand the 
reasons for the varying behavior, the 
reactions must be arranged in some sig- 
nificant grouping. Otherwise no fruitful 
conceptualization is possible. 

Classifying the Listeners 

1. Those Who Checked the Internal 
Evidence of the Broadcast. The persons 
in this category were those who did not 
remain frightened throughout the whole 
broadcast because they were able to dis- 
cern that the program was fictitious. 
Some realized that the reports must be 
false because they sounded so much like 
certain fiction literature they were ac- 
customed to. 

“At first I was very interested in the 
fall of the meteor. It isn’t often that they 
find a big one just when it falls. But 
when it started to wiscrew and monsters 
came out, I said to myself , ‘ They’ve taken 
one of those Amazing Stories and are acting 
it out.’ It just couldn’t be real. It was 
just like some of the stories I read in 
Amazing Stories but it was even more 
exciting.” 

2. Those Who Checked the Broadcast 
against Other Information and Learned 
That It Was a Play. These listeners tried 
to orient themselves for the same reasons 
as those in the first group they were 
suspicious of the “news” they were get- 
ting. Some simply thought the reports 
were too fantastic to believe; others de- 
tected the incredible speeds revealed, 
while a few listeners checked the program 
just because it seemed the reasonable 
thing to do. Thei/ method of verifying 
their hunches was to compare the news 


on the program to some other informa- 
tion. 

“I tuned in and heard that a meteor 
had fallen. Then when they talked about 
monsters, I tliought something was 
wrong. So 1 looked in the nenespaper to 
see what program was supposed to be on 
and discovered it was only a play." 

3. Those Who Tried to Check the 
Program Against Other Information but 
Who, for Various Reasons, Continued to 
Believe the Broadcast Was an Authentic 
News Report. Two characteristic differ- 
ences separated the people in this group 
from those who made successful checks. 

In the first place, it was difficult to de- 
termine from the interviews just why 
these people wanted to check anyway. ^ 
They did not seem to be seeking evidence 
to test the authenticity of the reports. 
They appeared, rather, to be frightened 
souls trying to find out whether or not 
they were yet in any personal danger. 
In the second place, the type of check- 
hig behavior they used was singularly 
ineffective and unreliable. The most fre- 
quent method employed by almost two 
thirds of this group, was to look out the 
window or go outdoors. Several of them 
telephoned their friends or ran to con- 
sult their neighbors. 

There are several reasons why the 
checks made by these persons were in- 
effectual. For some of them, the new 
information obtained only verified the 
interpretation which their already fixed 
standard of judgment provided. 

“I looked out of the window and 
everything looked the same as usual so 
/ thought it hadn’t reached our section 
yet.” 

“We looked out of the window and 
Wyoming Avenue was black with cars. 
People were rushing away, I figured.” 

“No cars came down my street. 

‘ Traffic is jammed on account of the roads 
being destroyed,’ I thought.” 

4. Those Who Made No Attempt to 
Check tlje Broadcast or the Event. It is 
* usually more difficult to discover why a 
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person did not do something than why 
he did. Consequently it is more difihcult 
for us to explain why people in this group 
did not attempt to verify the news or 
look for signs of the Martians in their 
vicinity than it was to determine why 
those who attempted unsuccessful 
checks displayed their aimless behavior. 
Over half of the people in this group 
were so frightened that they either 
stopped listening, ran around in a frenzy, 
or exhibited behavior that can only be 
described as paralyzed. 

Some of them reported that they were 
so frightened they never thought of 
checking. 

“We were ^o intent upon listening 
that we didn’t have enough sense to try 
other hook-ups — we were just so fright- 
ened ” 

Others adopted an attitude of com- 
plete resignation. For them any attempt 
to check up, like any other behavior, 
appeared senseless. 

“I was writing a history theme. The 
girl from upstairs came and made ihe go 
up to her place. Everybody was so ex- 
cited I felt as if I was going crazy and 
kept on saying, ‘what can we do, what 
difference does it make whether we die 
sooner or later?’ We were holding each 
other. Everything seemed unimportant 
in the face of death. I was afraid to die, 
just kept on listening.” 

Some felt that in view of the crisis 
situation, action was demanded. A few 
prepared immediately for their escape 
or for death. 

“I couldn’t stand it so I turned it off. 
I don’t remember when, but everything 
was coming closer. My husband wanted 
to .put it back on but I told him we’d 
heller do somelhhig inslead of just listen, 
so we started to pack.” 

Some listeners interpreted the situa- 
tion in such a way that they were not 
interested in making a check-up. In a 
few instances the individual tuned in so 
late that he missed the most ipcredible 
parts of the program and was only aware 


of the fact that some kind of conflict 
was being waged. 

“I was in my drugstore and my 
brother phoned and said, ‘Turn the 
radio on, a meteor has just fallen.’ We 
did and heard gas was coming up South 
Street. There were a few customers and 
we all began wondering where it could come 
from. I was worried about th^ gas, it was 
spreading so rapidly but I was puzzled 
as to what was actually happening, when 
I heard airplanes I thought another 
country was attacking us.” 

Why the Panic? 

A variety of influences and conditions 
are related to the panic resulting from 
this particular broadcast. We have found 
no single observable variable consistently 
related to the reaction, although a lack 
of critical ability seemed particularly 
conducive to fear in a large proportion of 

• the population. Personality character- 
istics made some people especially sus- 
ceptible to belief and fright; the influence 
of others in the immediate environment 
caused a few listeners to react inappro- 
priately. The psychological pattern re- 
vealed by these and other influences 
must be shown if we are to understand 
the situation as a whole and not have 
to resort exclusively to the understand- 
ing of single, isolated cases. 

Why the Suggestion Was or 
Was Not Believed 

‘What is most inconceivable and there- 
fore especially interesting psychologi- 
cally is why so many people did not do 
something to verify the information they 
were receiving from their loudspeakers. 
The failure to do this accounts for the 
persistence of the fright. To understand 
any panic — whether the cause is a legiti- 
mate one or not — it is necessary to see 
precisely what happens to an individ- 
ual’s mental processes that prevents him 
from making an adec^ate check-up. 

• The persons who were frightened by 
the b^oadcas^’ were, for this occasion at 
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least, highly suggestible, that is, they be- 
lieved what they heard without making 
sufiftcient checks to prove to themselves 
that the broadcast was only a story. 
Those who were not frightened and those 
who believed the broadcast for only a 
short time were not suggestible — they 
were able to display what psychologists 
once called^ a “critical faculty.” The 
problem is, then, to determine why some 
people are suggestible, or to state the 
problem differently, why some people 
lack critical ability. 

There are essentially four psychological 
conditions that create in an individual 
the particular state of mind we know' as 
suggestibility. All these may be described 
in terms of the concept of standard of 
judgment. 

In the first place, individuals may re- 
fer a given stimulus to a standard or to 
several standards of judgment which 
they think are relevant for interpreta- 
tion. The mental context into which the 
stimulus enters in this case is of such a 
character that it is welcomed as thor- 
oughly consistent and w'ithout contra- 
diction. A person with standards of 
judgment that enable him to “place ’ or 
“give meaning to” a stimulus in an 
almost automatic way finds nothing in- 
congruous about such acceptance; his 
standards have led him to “expect” the 
possibility of such an occurrence. 

We have found that many of the per- 
sons who did not even try^ to check the 
broadcast had preexisting mental s?ts 
that mad? the stimulus so understand- 
able to them that they immediately ac- 
cepted it as true. Highly religious people 
who believed that God willed and con- 
trolled the destiniro of man were already 
furnished' with a particular standard^ of 
judgment that would make an invasion 
of our planet and a destruction of ite 
members merely an “act of God. ^ This 
was particularly true if the religious 
frame of reference was of the eschato- 
logical variety providing the^ individual , 
writh definite attitudes or fceliefs regard- 


ing the end of the world. Other people 
we found had been so influenced by the 
recent war scare that they believed an 
attack by a foreign power was imminent 
and an invasion — whether it was due to 
the Japanese, Hitler, or Martians — ^was 
not unlikely. Some persons had built up 
such fanciful notions of the possibilities 
of science that they could easily believe 
the powers of strange superscientists 
were being turned against them, per- 
haps merely for experimental purposes. 

l\Tiatever the cause for the genesis of 
the standards of judgment providing 
ready acceptance of the event, the fact 
remains that many persons already pos- 
sessed a conte.tt within which they im- 
mediately placed the stim'ulus. None of 
their other existing standards of judg- 
ment was sufficiently relevant to en- 
gender disbelief. We found this to be 
particularly true of persons whose lack 
<of opportunities or abilities to acquire 
information or training had insufficiently 
fortified them with pertinent standards 
of judgment that would make the inter- 
pretation of the broadcast as a play 
seem plausible. More highly educated 
people, we found, were better able to 
relate a given event to a standard of 
judgment they knew was an appropriate 
referent. In such instances, the knowl- 
edge itself was used as a standard of 
judgment to discount the infornation 
received in the broadcast. These listen- 
ers, then, had the ability to refer to 
relex-ant standards of judgment which 
they could rely on for checking purposes 
and therefore had no need of furthei 
orientation. _ . 

A second condition of suggestibility 
exists when an individual isr not sure of 
the interpretation he should place on a 
given stimulus and when he lacks ades 
quate standards of judgment to make a 
reliable check on his interpretation. In 
this situation the individual attempts to 
check on his information but fails for 
one of three reasons: (1) He may check 
his original information against unre- 
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liable data which may themselves be 
affected by the situation he is checking. 
We found that persons who checked un- 
successfully tended to check against in- 
formation obtained from friends or 
neighbors. Obviously, such people were 
apt themselves to be tinged with doubt 
and hesitation which would only confirm 
early suspicions. (2) A person may ration- 
alize his checking information according 
to the original hypothesis he is checking 
and which he thinks he has only tenta- 
tively accepted. Many listeners made 
hasty mental or behavioral checks but 
the false standard of judgment they had 
already accepted was so pervasive that 
their check-ups were rationalized as con- 
firmatory eviSence. For e.xample, one 
wofnan said that the announcer’s charred 
body was found too quickly but she 
“figured the announcer was e.vcited and 
had made a mistake.” A man noticed 
the incredible speeds but thought “they ♦ 
were relaying reports or something.” 
Others turned to different stations but 
thought the broadcasters were deliber- 
ately trying to calm the people. A woman 
looked out of her window and saw a 
greenish eerie light which she thought 
was from the Martians. (3) In contrast 
to those who believe almost any check 
they make are the people who earnestly 
try to verify their information but do 
not have sufficiently well-grounded 
standards of judgment to determine 
whether or not their new sources of in- 
formation are reliable. 

A third and perhaps more general con- 
dition of suggestibility exists when an 
individual is confronted with a stimulus 
which he must interpret or which he 
would like to interpret and when none of 
his existing standards of judgment is 
adequate to the task. On such occasions 
the individual’s mental context is un- 
structured, the stimulus does not fit any 
of his established categories and he seeks 
a standard that will suffice him. The less 
well structured is his mental context, the 
fewer meanings he is able to call forth. 


the less able will he be to understand 
the relationship between himself and the 
stimulus, and the greater will become his 
anxiety. And the more desperate his 
need for interpretation, the more likely 
will he be to accept the first interpreta- 
tion given him. Many conditions existed 
to create in the individuals who listened 
to the invasion from Mars a chaotic 
mental universe that contained no sta- 
ble standards of judgment by means ol 
which the strange event reported could 
be evaluated. A lack of information and 
formal educational training had left 
many persons without any generalized 
standards of judgment applicable to thie 
novel situation. And even if they did 
have a few such standards these were 
vague and tenuously held because they 
had not proved sufficient in the past tc 
interpret other phenomena. This wat 
especially true of those persons who had 
been most adversely affected by the con- 
ditions of the times. 

The prolonged economic unrest anc 
the consequent insecurity felt' by manj 
of the listeners was another cause foi 
bewilderment. The depression had al- 
ready lasted nearly ten years. People 
were still out of work. Why didn’t some- 
body do something about it? Why didn’t 
the experts find a solution? What wa: 
the cause of it anyway? Again, what 
would happen, no one could tell. Again 
a mysterious invasion fitted the patterr 
of the mysterious events of the decade 
The lack of a sophisticated, relativel} 
stable economic or political ^ frame o 
reference created in many persons e 
psychological disequilibrium which mad* 
them seek a standard of judgment foi 
this particular event. It was anothei 
phenomenon in the outside world be 
yond their control and comprehension 
Other people possessed certain economw 
security and social status but wonderec 
how long this would last with “ things ir 
such a turmoil.” They, too, sought f 
stable interpretation,*one that would ai 
least give thiS new occurrence meaning 
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The war scaire had left many persons in 
a state of complete bewilderment. They 
did not know what the trouble was all 
about or why the United States should 
be so concerned. The complex ideologi- 
cal, class, and national antagonisms re- 
sponsible for the crisis were by no means 
fully comprehended. The situation was 
painfully serious and distressingly con- 
fused. What would happen, nobody 
could foresee. The Martian invasion was 
just another event reported over the 
radio. It was even more personally dan- 
gerous and no more enigmatic. No exist- 
ing standards were available to Judge its 
meaning or significance. But there was 
quick need for judgment and it was pro- 
vided by the announcers, scientists, and 
authorities. 

Persons with higher education, on the 
other hand, we found had acquired more 
generalized standards of judgment which 
they could put their faith in. The result 
was that many of them “knew” that 
the phenomenal speeds with which the 
announcers and soldiers moved was im- 
possible even in this day and age. The 
greater the possibility of checking against 
a variety of reliable standards of judg- 
ment, the less suggestible will a person 
be. We found that some persons who in 
more normal circumstances might have 
had critical ability were so overwhelmed 
by their particular listening situation 
that their better judgment was sus- 
pended. This indicates that a highly con- 
sistent structuration of 'the external 
stimulus world may, at times, be ex- 
perienced ' with sufficient intensity be- 
cause of its personal implications to in- 
hibit the operation of usually applicable 
internal structurations or standards of 
judgment. Other persons who may 
normally have exhibited critical ability 
were unable to do so in this situation 
because their own emotional insecurities 
and anxieties made them susceptible to 
suggestion when confronted with a per- 
sonally dangerous «ircumstance. In such 
instances, the behavioral consequence is 


the same as for a person who has' no 
standards of judgment to begin with, but 
the psychological processes underlying 
the behavior are different. 

A fourth condition of suggestibility re- 
sults when an individual not only lacks 
standards of judgment by means of 
which he may orient himself, but lacks 
even the realization that any interpre- 
tations are possible other than the one 
originally presented. He accepts as truth 
whatever he hears or reads without even 
thinking to compare it to other informa- 
tion. 

Why Such Extreme Behavior? 

Granted that some people believed 
the broadcast to be true,»why did they 
become so hysterical? Why did they 
pray, telephone relatives, drive at dan- 
gerous speeds, cry, awaken sleeping 
children, and flee? Of all the possible 
modes of reaction they may have fol- 
lowed, why did these particular patterns 
emerge? The obvious answer is that 
this was a serious affair. As in all other 
panics, the individual believed his well- 
being, his safety, or his life was at 
stake. The situation was a real threat 
to him. Just what constitutes a personal 
threat to an individual must be briefly 
examined. 

When an individual believes that a 
situation threatens him he means that 
it threatens not only his physical self 
but all of those things and people which 
he somehow regards as a part of him. 
Tliis Ego of an individual is essentially 
composed of the many social and per- 
sonal values be has accepted. He feels 
threatened if his investments are threat- 
ened, be feels insulted if his children or 
parents are insulted, he feels elated ifffiis 
alma mater wins the sectional football 
cup. The particular pattern of values 
that have been introcepted by an indi- 
vidual will give him, then, a pMticular 
Ego. For some individuals this fs ex- 
panded to include broad ideals ^d 
ambitions. They will be disturbed if a 
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pafticular race is persecuted in a distant 
country because that persecution runs 
counter to their ideal of human justice 
and democrac}'; they will be flattered 
if someone admires an idea of theirs or 
a painting they have completed. 

A panic occurs when some highly 
cherished, rather commonly accepted 
value is threatened and when no certain 
elimination of the threat is in sight. 
The individual feels that he will be 
ruined, physically, financially, or so- 
cially. The invasion .of the Martians 
was a direct threat to life, to other 
lives that one loved, as well as to aU 
other cherished values. The Martians 
were destroying practically ever 3 'thing. 
The situation«was, then, indeed a seri- 
ous affair. Frustration resulted when 
no directed behavior seemed possible. 
One was faced with the alternative of 
resigning oneself and all of one’s values 
to complete annihilation or of making 
a desperate effort to escape from the 
field of danger, or of appealing to some 
higher power or stronger person \vhom 
one vaguely thought could destroy the 
oncoming enemy. 

If one assumed that destruction was 
inevitable, then certain limited behavior 
was possible: one could cry, make peace 
with one’s Maker, gather one’s loved 
ones around and perish. If one attempted 
escape, one could run to the house of 
friends, speed away in a car or train, or 
hide in some gas-proof, bomb-proof, 
out-of-the-way shelter. If one still be- 
lieved that something or someone might 


repulse the enemy, one coiild appeal to 
God or seek protection from those who 
had protected one in the past. Objec- 
tively none of these modes of behavior 
was a direct attack on the problem at 
hand, nothing was done to remove the 
cause of the crisis. The behavior in a 
panic is characteristically undirected 
and, from the point of view of the situa- 
tion at hand, functionallj’ useless. 

In short, the extreme behavior evoked 
by the broadcast was due. to the enor- 
mous felt ego-involvement the situation 
created and to the complete inability of 
the individual to alleviate or control 
the consequences of the invasion. The 
coming of the Martians did not present 
a situation where the individual could 
preserve one value if he sacrificed an- 
other. It was not a matter of saving 
one’s country by giving one’s life, of 
helping to usher in a new religion by self- 
denial, of risking the thief’s bullet to 
save the family silver. In this situation 
the individual stood to lose all his values 
at once. Nothing could be done to save 
any of them. Panic was inescapable. 
The false standard of judgment used by 
the individual to interpret the broad- 
cast was not itself the motivational cause 
of the behavior but it was absolutely 
essential in arousing the needs and 
values which may be regarded as the 
sources of the actions exhibited. A false 
standard of judgment aroused by the 
broadcast and causing the individual to 
b^ disturbedf had its roots in values 
which were a part of the Ego. 
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INDIVIDUAL AND MASS BEHAVIOR IN EXTREME 
SITUATIONS By Bruno Bettelheim 

The author spent the year 1938-39 in camps the prisoners were deliberately 
the two German concentration camps at tortured; they suffered from extreme 
Dachau and at Buchenwald. In these malnutrition but had to perform hard 

Prepared by the author from material more fully reported in Journal of AVnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 1943, XXXVIII, 417-452. «• * 
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labor. Every single moment of their lives 
was strictly regulated and supervised. 
The prisoners did not know why they 
were imprisoned nor for how long. This 
may explain why the prisoners were per- 
sons finding themselves in an “extreme” 
situation. ' 

The acts of terror committed in these 
camps aroused in the minds of civilized 
persons justified emotions which lead 
them to overlook that terror was used 
by the Gestapo only as a means for 
attaining certain ends. The results 
which the Gestapo tried to obtain by 
means of the camps were varied; among 
them were: to break the prisoners as in- 
dividuals and to change them into docile 
masses from which no individual or 
group act of resistance could arise; to 
spread terror among the rest oj the popula- 
tion by using the prisoners as hostages 
and by demonstrating what happens to 
those who oppose the Nazi rulers; to 
provide the Gestapo members with a 
training ground in which they were edu- 
cated to lose all human emotions; to 
provide the Gestapo with an experimental 
laboratory in which to study the effective 
means for breaking civilian resistance, 
the minimum food requirements needed 
to keep prisoners able to perform hard 
labor when the threat of punishment 
takes the place of other incentives, and 
the influence on performance if the 
prisoners are separated from their 
families. i 

In this short paper, an effort is made 
to deal with the concentration camp as a 
means of prodm ing changes in the prison- 
ers which will make them more useful sub- 
jects of the Xasi stale. 

These changes were produced by ex- 
posing the prisoners to extreme situa- 
tions which forced them to adapt them- 
selves entirely and with the greatest 
speed. This adaptation produced inter- 
esting types of private, individual, and 
mass behavior. “Private” behavior 
originates in a subject’s particular back- 
ground and personality, rather than in 


the experiences to which the Gestapo 
exposed him, although they were instru- 
mental in bringing it about. “Individ- 
ual” behavior is developed by individ- 
uals independently of one another, 
although it is the result of experiences 
common to all prisoners. “Mass” be- 
havior were those phenomena which 
could be observed only in a group of 
prisoners when functioning as a mass. , 
Although these three tj’pes of behavior 
were overlapping, the subdivision seems 
advisable. The discussion is restricted 
mainly to individual and mass behavior. 
One example of private behavior is dis- 
cussed below. 

The purpose of changing^ the prisoners 
into useful subjects of the Nazi state was 
attained by exposing them to extreme 
situations. During this process different 
stages could be recognized. The first of 
them centered around the initial shock 
'of finding oneself unlawfully imprisoned. 
The main event of the second stage was 
the transportation into the camp and the 
first experiences in it. Next was a slow 
process of change in the prisoner’s life 
and personality; the adaptation to the 
camp situation. The final stage was 
reached when the prisoner had adapted 
himself to the camp; it was characterized 
by a definitely changed attitude to, and 
evaluation of, the Gestapo. 

Why the M.ateeial Was 
Collected 

Before discussing these stages of a 
prisoner’s development a few remarks 
on why the material was collected seems 
advisable. This study was a mechanism 
developed by the author ad hoc in order 
to retain some intellectual interests apd 
thus be butter equipped to endure life in 
the camp. His observing and collecting’ 
of data was a particular type of defense, 
individually developed, not enforced by 
the Gestapo, and based on his training 
and interests. It was developed to pro- 
, tect him. against a disintegration of his 
personality. It is an example of private 
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behavior. Private behaviors follow char- 
acteristically the individual’s former 
life interests. 

Since it is the only e.xample of a private 
behavior presented in the paper, how it 
developed deserves mention. During 
the first days in the camp, the writer 
realized that he behaved differently 
from the way he used to. He observed, 
for instance, the split in his person into 
one who observes and one to whom 
things happen, a typical psychopatho- 
logical phenomenon. He also observed 
that his fellow prisoners, who had been 
normal persons, now behaved like patho- 
logical liars, were unable to restrain 
themselves and to make objective evalu- 
ations. Thus the question arose, “How 
can I protect myself against disintegra- 
tion?” The answer was: to find out 
what changes occurred in the prisoners 
and why they took place. By occupying 
myself with interviewing prisoners, by* 
pondering my findings while forced to 
perform exhausting labor, I succeeded 
in killing the time in a way which seemed 
constructive. As time went on, the en- 
hancement of my self-respect due to my 
ability to continue to do meaningful 
work despite the contrary efforts of the 
Gestapo became even more important 
than the pastime. 

The Initial Shock 

The initial psychological shock of 
being . unlawfully locked into a prison 
may be separated from the shock 
originating in the torture to which the 
prisoners were exposed. The prisoners’ 
reactions on being brought into prison 
can best be analyzed on the basis of two 
categories: ' their socio-economic class 
and their political education. These 
categories can be separated only for the 
purposes of presentation. 

The politically educated prisoners 
sought support for their self-esteem in 
the fact that the Gestapo had singled 
them out as important enough to take ■ 
revenge on. In tiheir imprisonment they 


saw a demonstration of how dangerous 
for Nazis their former activities had 
been. 

The nonpolitical middle-class prisoners 
were a small minority among the prison- 
ers. They were least able to withstand 
the initial shock. They found themselves 
utterly unable to comprehend what hap- 
pened to them. In their behavior be- 
came apparent the dilemma of the polit- 
ically uneducated German middle classes 
when confronted with the phenomenon 
of National Socialism. They had no con- 
sistent philosophy which would protect 
their integrity as human beings. They 
had obeyed the law handed down by 
the ruling classes without questioning its 
wisdom. And now the law-enforcing 
agencies turned against them, who al- 
ways had been their stanchest sup- 
porters. They could not question the 
wisdom of law and police. Therefore 
what was wrong was that they were made 
objects of a persecution which in itself 
must be right, since it was carried out 
by the authorities. Thus they were con- 
vinced that it must be a “mistake.” 

These prisoners resented most to be 
treated “like ordinary criminals.” After 
some time they could not help realizing 
their actual situation. Then they dis- 
integrated. Suicides were practically con- 
fined to this group. Later on, they were 
the ones who behaved in an antisocial 
way; they cheated their fellow prisoners; 
a few turned* spies. They lost their mid- 
dfe-class sense of propriety and their 
self-respect; they became shiftless and 
disintegrated as autonomous persons. 

Members of the upper classes segre- 
gated themselves as much as possible. 
They seemed unable to accept what was 
happening to them. They expressed their 
conviction that they would be released 
within the shortest time because of their 
importance. This conviction was absent 
among the middle-class prisoners. Up- 
per-class prisoners remained aloof even 
from the u^er classes. They“^looked 
down on all other prisoners nearly as 
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much as they despised the Gestapo. In 
order to endure life in the camp they 
developed such a feeling of superiority 
that nothing could touch them. . 

The political prisoners used another 
psychological mechanism at a later time, 
which might already have played some 
part in the initial development. It seems 
that many political leaders had some 
guilt-feeling, that they had fallen down 
on the job of preventing the rise of Nazi 
power. This guilt-feeling v as relieved to 
a considerable degree by the fact that 
the Nazis found them important enough 
to bother with. It might be that prison- 
ers managed to endure living in the camp 
because their punishment freed them 
from their guilt-feeling. Indications are 
found in remarks with which prisoners 
responded when reprimanded for unde- 
sirable behavior. They asserted that one 
cannot behave normally when living 
under such circumstances and that 
after liberation they would again act in 
civilized ways. 

Thus it. seems that most prisoners 
tried to protect themselves against the 
initial shock by mustering forces helpful 
in supporting their badly shaken self- 
esteem. Those groups which found in 
their past life some basis for the erection 
of such a buttress to their endangered 
egos seemed to succeed. 

The Transportation into the Camp 

and the First Experiences in It 

During the transportation into the 
camp, the prisoners were exposed to con- 
stant tortures. Corporal punishment in- 
termingled with shooting and wounding 
with the bayonet alternated with tor- 
tures the goal of which ivas e.xtrcme ex- 
haustion. For instance, the prisoners 
were forced to stare into glaring lights or 
to kneel for hours. Several were killed; 
the injured were not permitted to take 
care of their wounds. The guards also 
forced the prisoners to hit one another, 
and to defile their njost cherished values. 
They ^ere forced to curse Jlieir God, to 


accuse themselves of vile actions and their 
wives of prostitution. This continued for 
many hours. The purpose of the tortures 
was to break the resistance of the prison- 
ers, and to assure the guards that they 
were superior. 

It is difficult to ascertain what hap- 
pened in the minds of the prisoners while . 
thev were e.xposed to this treatment. 
Most of them became so exhausted that 
they were only partly conscious of what 
happened. In general, prisoners did not 
like to talk about what they had felt and 
thought during the time of torture. The 
few who volunteered information made 
vague statements which sounded like 
devious rationalizations, invented for 
justifying that they had ijndured treat- 
ment injurious to their self-respect with- 
out trying to fight back. The few who 
had tried to fight back could not be in- 
terviewed; they were dead. 

The writer recalls his extreme weari- 
*ness, resulting from a bayonet wound 
and a heavy blow on the head. He re- 
calls, nevertheless, his thoughts and emo- 
tions. He wondered that man can endure 
so much without committing suicide or 
going insane; that the guards tortured 
prisoners in the way it had been de- 
scribed in books on the concentration 
camps; that the Gestapo was so simple- 
minded as to enjoy forcing prisoners to 
defile themselves. It seems that he gained 
emotional strength from the following 
facts: that things happened according to 
expectation; that, therefore, his future in 
the camp was at least partly predictable 
from ivhat he already was experiencing 
and from what he had read; and that the 
Gestapo was more stupid than he liad 
expected. He felt pleased that the tor- 
tures did not change his ability to think 
or his gentfral point of view. In retrospect 
these considerations seem futile, but they 
ought to be mentioned because, if asked 
to sum up what was his main problem 
during the time he spent in the camp, he 
would say: to safeguard his ego in such a 
• way, thai, if he should regain liberty, he 
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•wottld be 'approximately the same person 
he was when deprived of liberty. 

The writer feels that he was able to 
endure the transportation and what fol- 
lowed, because he convinced himself 
that these horrible and degrading experi- 
ences somehow did not happen to “him” 
as a subject, but only to “him” as an 
object. The importance of this attitude 
was corroborated by statements of other 
prisoners. They couched their feelings 
usually in such terms as, “The main 
problem is to remain alive and un- 
changed.” What should remain un- 
changed was individually different and 
roughly covered the person’s general 
attitudes and x-alues. 

The authoii’s thoughts and emotions 
during the transportation were ex- 
tremely detached. It was as if he watched 
things happening in which he only 
vaguely participated. Later he learned 
that many prisoners developed this same 
feeling of detachment, as if what hap-* 
pened really did not matter to oneself. 

It was strangely mixed with a convictidh 
that “ this cannot be true, such things do 
not happen.” Not only during the trans- 
portation but all through the time spent 
in camp, the prisoners had to convince 
themselves that this was real and not 
just a nightmare. They were never 
wholly successful. The feeling of detach- 
ment which rejected the reality of the 
situation might be considered a mecha- 
nism safeguarding the integrity of the 
prisoners’ personalities. They behaved in 
the camp as if their life there could have 
no connection with their “real” life. 
Their evaluation of their own and other 
peisons’ behavior differed from what it 
would have been outside of camp. The 
separation of behavior patterns and 
schemes of values inside and butside of 
camp was so strong that it could hardly 
be touched in conversation; it was one 
of the many “taboos” not to be dis- 
cussed. The prisoners felt that what 
they were doing at camp and what hap- 
pened to them there did not* count; • 


everything was permissible as long as 
it contributed to helping them to sur- 
vive. 

During the transportation no prisoner 
fainted. To faint meant to get killed. In 
this particular situation fainting was not 
protective against intolerable pain; it 
endangered a prisoner’s existence be- 
cause anyone unable to follow orders was 
kUled. 

Tim Ad.'Iptation to the Camp 
Situation ■ 

Differences in the Response to Ex- 
treme and to Suffering Experiences. It 
seems that camp experiences which re- 
mained within the normal frame of ref- 
erence of a prisoner’s life e.xperience were 
mastered by normal psychological mech- 
anisms. For mastering e.xperience ivhich 
transcended this frame of reference, new 
psychological mechanisms were needed. 
The transportation was only one of the 
experiences transcending the normal 
frame of reference and the reaction to it 
may be described as “unforgettable, but 
unreal.” 

Attitudes similar to those developed 
toward the transportation could be ob- 
served in other extreme situations. On a 
terribly cold winter night, all prisoners 
were forced to stand at attention without 
overcoats for hours. They were threat- 
ened with having to stand all through 
the night. After about 20 prisoners had 
died from e.xposure the threats of the 
guards becanje ineffective. To be exposed 
to the w'eather was a terrible torture; to 
see one’s friends die without •being able 
to help, and to stand a good chance of 
dxdng, created a situation similar to the 
transportation. Open resistance was im- 
possible. A feeling ot utter indifference 
swept the prisoners. They did not care 
whether the guards shot them; they w'ere 
indifferent to acts of torture committed 
by the guards. It was as if what hap- 
pened did not “really” happen to one- 
self. There was agayi the split between 
the “me” to^whom it happened, and the 
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“me” who really did not care and was a 
detached observer. 

After more than 80 prisoners had 
died, and several hundred had their ex- 
tremities so badly frozen that they had 
later to be amputated, the prisoners 
were permitted to return to the bar- 
racks. They were completely exhausted, 
but did not experience the feeling of hap- 
piness which some had expected. They 
felt relieved that the torture was over, 
but felt at the same time that they no 
longer were free from fear. 

The psychological reactions to events 
which were within the sphere of the 
normally comprehensible were different 
from those to extreme events. Prisoners 
dealt with less extreme events in the 
same way as if they had happened out- 
side of the camp. A slap in one’s face 
was embarrassing, and not to be dis- 
cussed. One hated the individual guards 
who kicked, slapped, or abused much 
more than the guard who wounded one 
seriously. In the latter case one hated 
the Gestapo as such, but not the individ- 
ual inflicting the punishment. This dif- 
ferentiation was unreasonable, but ines- 
capable. One felt deeper and more violent 
aggressions against particular Gestapo 
members who had committed minor vile 
acts than one felt against those who had 
acted in a more terrible fashion. Thus 
it seems that experiences which might 
have happened during the prisoner’s 
“normal” life history provgked a “nor- 
mal” reaction. Prisoners seemed partieiJ- 
larly sensitive to punishments similar to 
those ■which a parent might inflict on 
his child. To punish a child was within 
their “normal” frame of reference, but 
that they should be*the object of punish- 
ment destroyed their adult frame of 
reference. So they reacted to it not in 
an adult, but in a childish way with 
shame and violent, impotent, unnm- 
ageable emotions directed, not against 
the system, but a^inst the person in- 
flicting*the punishment. It«eems that if 
a prisoner was cursed, slapped, pushed 


around “like a child” and if he was, like 
a child, unable to defend himself, this 
revived in him behavior patterns and 
psychological mechanisms whicli he had 
developed in childhood. He was unable 
to see his treatment in its general con- 
text. He swore that he was going “to 
get even,” well knowing that this was 
impossible. He could not develop an 
objective evaluation which would have 
led him to consider his suffering as 
minor when compared with other expe- 
riences. The prisoners as a group devel- 
oped the same atti tude to minor sufferings ; 
they did not offer help and blamed the 
prisoner for not having made the right 
reply, for letting himself get caught, in 
short, accused him of behaving like a 
child. So the degradation of the prisoner 
took place not only in his mind, but also 
in the minds of his fellow prisoners. This 
attitude extended to details. A prisoner 
•did not resent being cursed by the guards 
during an extreme experience, but was 
ashamed of it when it occurred during 
some minor mistreatment. As time went 
on the difference in the reaction to 
minor and major sufferings slowly disap- 
peared. This change in reaction was only 
one of many differences between old and 
new prisoners. 

Differences in the Psychological Atti- 
tudes of Old and New Prisoners. In the 
following discussion the term “new pris- 
oners” designates those who had not 
spent more than one year in the camp; 
“old” prisoners are those who have 
spent at least three years in the camp. 

All the emotional efforts of the new 
prisoners seemed to be directed toward 
returning to the outer world as the same 
persons who had left it. Old prisoners 
seemed mainly concerned with the prob- 
lem of bow to live well within the camp.* 
Once they had reached this attitude, 
everything that happened to them, even 
the worst atrocity, was “real” to them. 
No longer was there a split between one 
.to whom, things happened and the one 
who observed them. When they reached 
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this stage the prisoners were afraid of 
returning to the outer world. Moreover, 
they then hardly believed they would 
ever return to it. They seemed aware 
that they had adapted themselves to the 
life in the camp and that this process 
was coe.xistcnt with a basic change in 
their personality. There was consider- 
able variation among individuals in the 
time it took thfem to make their peace 
with the idea of having to spend the rest 
of their lives in the camp. How long it 
took a prisoner to cease to consider life 
outside the camp as real depended to a 
great extent on the strength of his emo- 
tional ties to his family and friends. 
Some of the indications for the changed 
attitude were; scheming to find a better 
plate in the camp rather than trying to 
contact the outer world, avoiding specu- 
lation about one’s family or world affairs, 
concentrating all interest on events tak- 
ing place inside of the camp. Some of the • 
old prisoners admitted that they no 
longer could visualize themselves living 
outside the camp, making free decisions, 
taking care of themselves and their 
families. Other differences between old 
and new prisoners could be recognized 
in their hopes for theii; future lives, in 
the degree to which they regressed to in- 
fantile behavior, and in many other 
ways. 

Changes in Attitudes toward One’s 
Family and Friends. The new prisoners 
received most signs of attention. Their 
families were trying everything to free 
them. Nevertheless, they accused them 
of not doing enough, of betraying them. 
They would weep over a letter telling 
of the efforts to liberate them, but curse 
in Ae next moment when learning that 
some of their property had ^een sold 
without their permission. Even the 
smallest change in their former private 
world attained tremendous importance. 
This ambivalence seemed due to their 
desire to return exactly the person who 
had left. Therefore they feared any , 
change, however trifling, in their former 


situation. Their worldly possessions 
should be secure and untouched, al- 
though they were of no use to them at 
this moment. 

It is difficult to say whether the desire 
that everything remain unchanged was 
due to their realization of how difficult 
it might be to adjust to an entirely 
changed home situation or to some sort 
of magical thinking running along the 
following lines : If nothing changes in the 
world in which I used teS live, then I 
shall not change, either. In this way they 
might have tried to counteract their feel- 
ing that they were changing. The ^’iolent 
reaction against changes in their families 
was then the counterpart of the realiza- 
tion that they were changing. What en- 
raged them was probably not only the 
fact of the change, but also the change 
in their status within the family which 
it implied. Their families had been de- 
pendent on them for decisions, now they 
were dependent. The only chance they 
saw for becoming again the head of the 
family was that the family structure 
remain untouched despite their absence. 
The question arises as to how they could 
blame their families for changes which 
occurred in them, and whose cause they 
were. It might be that the prisoners took 
so much punishment that they could not 
accept any blame. They felt that they 
had atoned for any past shortcomings 
in their relations to their families and 
friends, and for any changes which might 
o€cur in them. Thus they felt free tc 
hate other people, even their own 
families, for their defects. 

The feeling of having atoned for all 
guilt had some real foundation. When 
the concentration camps were established 
the Nazis detained in them their more 
prominent foes. Soon there were no more 
prominent enemies left. Still, an institu 
tion was needed to threaten the oppo 
nents of the system. Many Germans 
were dissatisfied with the system. Tc 
imprison all pf theiJ would havs. inter 
rupted the filnctioning of the industrial 
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production. Therefore, if a group of the 
population got fed up with the Nazi 
regime, a selected few members of the 
group were- brought into the concentra- 
tion camp. If lawyers, for instance, be- 
came restless, a few hundred lawyers 
were sent to the camp. The Gestapo 
called such group punishments “ac- 
tions.” During the first of them only the 
leaders of the opposing group were 
punished. That led to the feeling that to 
belong to a rebellious group a^a member 
only was not dangerous. Soon the Ge- 
stapo revised its system and punished a 
cross section of the different strata of the 
group. This procedure had not only the 
advantage of spreading terror among all 
members of the group, but made it pos- 
sible to destroy the group without neces- 
sarily touching the leader if that was for 
some reason inopportune. Though pris- 
oners were never told why they were im- 
prisoned, those imprisoned as represent- 
atives of a group came to know it. 
Prisoners were interviewed by the Ge- 
stapo to gain information about their 
friends. During these interviews prison- 
ers were told that if their fate did not 
teach the group to behave better they 
would get a chance to meet them in the 
camp. So the prisoners rightly felt that 
they were atoning for the rest of the 
group. 

Old prisoners did not like to be re- 
minded of their families and former 
friends. When they spoke about them, 
it was in a very detached Vay. A con- 
tributing factor was the prisoners’ 
hatred of all those living outside of the 
camp, who “enjoyed life as if we W'ere 
not rotting away.” The outside world 
which continued to live as if nothing had 
happened was in the minds of the pris- 
oners represented by those whom they 
used to know, namely, by their relatives 
and friends. But even this hatred was 
subdued in the old prisoners. It seemed 
that, as much as they had forgotten to 
love th^r kin, they-*had lost the ability 
to hate them. They had learned to direct 


a great amount of aggression against them- 
selves so as not to get into too many con- 
flicts liiUh the Gestapo, ivliile the new p is- 
oners still directed their aggressions against 
the otiter world, and — whe7i not super- 
vised— against the Gestapo. Since the old 
prisoners did not show much emotion 
either way, they were unable to feel 
strongly about anybody. 

Old prisoners did not like to mention 
their former social status; new prisoners 
were rather boastful about it. New pris- 
oners seemed to back their self-esteem by 
letting others know how important they 
had been. Old prisoners seemed to have 
accepted their state of dejection, and to 
compare it with their former splendor 
was probably too depressing. 

Hopes about Life after Liberation. 
Closely connected with j:he prisoners’ at- 
titudes toward their families were their 
hopes concerning their life after release 
.from camp. Here they embarked a great 
deal on individual and group daydreams. 
To indulge in them was one of the favor- 
ite pastimes if the general emotional 
climate in the camp was not too de- 
pressed. There was a'' marked difference 
between the daydreams of the new and 
the old prisoners. The longer the time a 
prhoner had spent in camp, the less true 
to reality were his daydreams; so much so 
that the hopes and expectations of the 
old prisoners often took the form of 
eschatological or messianic hopes. They 
were convinced that out of the coming 
world war and world revolution they 
would emerge as the future leaders of 
Germany at least, if not of the world. 
This was the least to which their suffer- 
ings entitled them. These grandiose ex- 
pectations were coexistent with great 
vagueness ^ to their future private livds. 
In their daydreams they were certain to - 
emerge as the future secretaries of state, 
but they were less certain whether they 
would continue to live with their wives 
and children. Part of these daydreams 
may be explained by the fact that they 
’seemed td feel that only a high public 
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position could help them to regain their 
standing within their families. 

The hopes and e.\pectaticins of the 
new prisoners were truer to reality. 
Ttespite their open ambivalence- about 
iheir families, they never doubted that 
they were going to continue to live with 
them. They hopied to continue their 
public and professional lives in the same 
way as they used to. 

Regression into Infantile Behavior. 
Most of the adaiitations to the camp 
situation mentioned so far were more or 
less individual behaviors. The regression 
to infantile behavior was a mass phe- 
nomenon. It would not have taken place 
if it had not happened in all prisoners. 
The priboncr.s did not interfere with an- 
other’s daydreams or his attitudes to his 
family, but they asserted their power as 
a group over tho-e who objected to de- 
viations from normal adult behavior. 
Those who did not develop a childlike, 
dependency on the guards were accused 
of threatening the security of the group, 
an accusation which was not without 
foundation, since the Gestapo punished 
the group for the misbehavior of the in- 
dividual. The regression into childlike 
behavior was more inescapable than 
other types of behavior imjioscd on the 
individual by the impact of the condi- 
tions in the camp. 

The prisoners developed types of be- 
havior characteristic of infancy or early 
youth. Some of them have been dis- 
cussed, such as ambivalence to one’s 
family, despondency, finding satisfac- 
tion in daydreaming rather than in ac- 
tion. During the transportation the 
prisoners were tortured in a way in which 
a cruel and domineering father might 
torture a helpless child; at the camp they 
were also debased by techniques which 
went much further into childhood situa- 
tions. They were forced to soil them- 
selves. Their defecation was strictly 
regulated. Prisoners who needed to 
eliminate had to obtain the permission 
of the guard. It scefned as if the educa- ' 


tion to cleanline.=5 would be once more 
repeated. It gave pleasure to the guards 
to hold the power of granting or with- 
holding the permission to visit the la- 
trines.. This pleasure found its counter- 
part in the pleasure the prisoners derived 
from visiting them, because there they 
could rest for a moment, secure from 
the whips of the overseers. 

The prisoners were forced to say 
‘“thou” to one another, which in Ger- 
many is ^ indiscriminately used only 
among small children. They were not 
permitted to address one another with 
the many titles to which middle- and 
upper-class Germans are accustomed. 
On the other hand, they had to address 
the guards in the most deferential man- 
ner. giving them all their titles. 

The prisoners lived, like children, only 
in the immediate present: they lost the 
feeling for the sequence of time; they 
became unable to plan for the future or 
to give up immediate pleasure satisfac- 
tions to gain greater ones in the near 
future. They were unable to establish 
durable object-relations. Friendships de- 
veloped as quickly as they broke up. 
Prisoners would, like adolescents, fight 
one another tooth and nail, onh’ to be- 
come close friends within a few minutes. 
They were boastful, telling tales about 
what they had accomplished in their 
former lives, or how' they succeeded in 
cheating guards. Like children they felt 
not at all set back or ashamed when it 
became kno.v-n that they had lied about 
their prowess. 

Another factor contributing to the re- 
gression into childhood behavior was 
the work the prisoners were forced to 
perform. Prisoners were forced to per- 
form nonsensical tasks, such as carrying 
heavy rocks from one place to another, 
and back to the place where they had 
picked them up. They were forced to 
dig holes in. the ground with their bare 
hands, although tools were available. 
They felt debased when forced to per- 
form “child’sh” and stupid labor, and 
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preferred even harder work when it 
produced something that might be con- 
sidered useful. There seems to be no 
doubt that the tasks they performed, as 
well as the mistreatment by the Gfestapo 
which they had to endure, contributed 
to their disintegration as adult persons. 

The Final Adjustment to the 
Life in the Camp 

A prisoner had reached the final stage 
of adjustment to the camp situation 
when he changed his personality so as 
to accept as his own the values of the 
Gestapo. A few examples may illustrate 
this. 

The prisoners suffered from the steady 
interference with their privacy on the 
part of the guards and other prisoners. 
So a great amount of aggression accumu- 
lated. In new prisoners it vented itself 
in the way it might have done in the 
world outside the camp. But slowly 
prisoners accepted, as e.xpression of their 
verbal aggressions, terms which defi- 
nitely were' taken over from the vocabu- 
lary of the Gestapo. From copying the 
verbal aggressions of the Gestapo to 
copying their form of bodily aggressions 
was one more step, but it took several 
years to make it. Old prisoners, when in 
charge of others, often behaved worse 
than the Gestapo because they con- 
sidered this the best way to behave to- 
ward prisoners in the camp. 

Most old prisoners took over the Ge- 
stapo’s attitude toward tne so-callefl 
unfit prisoners. Newcomers presented dif- 
ficult problems. Their complaints about 
life in camp added new strain to the life 
in the barracks; so did their inability to 
adjust to it. Bad behavior in the labor 
gang endangered the whole group. Thus 
newcomers who did not stand up w^ell 
under the strain tended to become a lia- 
bility for the other prisoners. Moreover, 
weaklings were those most apt eventu- 
ally to turn traitors. Therefore old pri^ 
oners v;ere sometirrfes instjumental in 
getting rid of the unfit, thus taping their 


own behavior in the image of Gestapo 
ideology. This was only one of the many 
situations in which old prisoners molded 
their way of treating other prisoners ac- 
cording to the example set by the Ge- 
stapo. Another was the treatment of 
traitors. Self-protection asked for their 
destruction, but the way in which they 
were tortured for days and slowly killed 
was copied from the Gestapo. 

Old prisoners tended to identify with 
the Gestapo not only in respect to aggres- 
sive behavior. They tried to arrogate to 
themselves old pieces of Gestapo uni- 
forms. If that was not possible, they tried 
to sew and mend their uniforms so that 
they would resemble those of the guards. 
When asked why they did it they ad- 
mitted that they loved to look like one 
of the guards. 

The satisfaction with w'hich old pris- 
oners boasted that, during the twice 
'daily counting of the prisoners, they had 
stood well at attention can be explained 
only by their ha\’ing accepted as their 
own the values of the Gestapo. Prisoners 
prided themselves on being as tough as 
the Gestapo members. This identifica- 
tion with their torturers went so far as 
copying their leisure-time activities. One 
of the games played by the guards was 
to find out who could stand to be hit 
longest without uttering a complaint. 
This game was copied by old prisoners. 

Often the Gestapo would enforce non- 
sensical rules, originating in the whims 
of one of the guards. They were usually 
forgotten as soon as formulated, but 
there were always some old prisoners 
who would continue to follow these 
rules and try to enforce them on others 
long after the Gestapo had forgotten 
about them. These prisoners firmly be- 
lieved that the rules set down by the 
Gestapo were desirable standards of 
human behavior, at least in the camp 
situation. Other areas in which pris- 
oners made their peace with the values of 
^the Gestapo included the race problem, 
although race discrimination had been 
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alien to their previous scheme of values. 

Among the old prisoners one could ob- 
serve other developments which indi- 
cated their desire to accept the Gestapo 
along lines which definitely could not 
originate in propaganda. It seems that, 
since they returned to a childlike atti- 
tude toward the Gestapo, they had a 
desire that at least some of those whom 
they accepted as all-powerful father- 
images should be just and kind. They 
divided their positive and negative feel- 
ings — strange as it may be, they had 
positive feelings — toward the Gestapo in 
such a way that all positive emotions 
were concentrated on a few officers who 
were high up in the hierarchy of camp 
administrators, but hardly ever on the 
governor of the camp. They insisted that 
these officers hid behind their rough sur- 
faces a feeling of justice and propriety; 
they were supposed to be genuinely in- 
terested in the prisoners and even tr>'-‘ 
ings in a small way, to help them. Since 
these supposed feelings never became 
apparent, it was e.xplained that tey hid 
them effectively because otherw'ise they 
would not be able to help the prisoners. 
For instance, a whole legend was woven 
around the fact that of two officers in- 
specting a barrack one had cleaned his 
shoes before entering. He probably did 
it automatically, but it was interpreted 
as a rebuff to the other officer and a 
clear demonstration of how he felt about 
the concentration camp. 


After so much has been said about the 
old prisoners’ tendency to identify with 
the Gestapo, it ought to be stressed that 
this was onlj' part of the picture. Old 
prisoners who identified with the Gestapo 
at other moments also defied it, demon- 
strating extraordinary courage in doing 
so. 

Summary . 

The concentration camp had an im- 
portance reaching far beyond its being 
a place where the Gestapo took revenge 
on its enemies. It was the training 
ground for young Gestapo soldiers who 
were planning to rule Germany and all 
conquered nations; it was the Gestapo’s 
laboratory for developing methods for 
changing free citizens into serfs who in 
many respects accept their masters’ 
values while they still thought that they 
were following their own life goals and 
values. The system was too strong for 
an individual to break its hold over his 
emotional life, particularly if he found 
himself within a group which had more 
or less accepted the Nazi system. It 
seemed easier to resist the pressure of 
the Gestapo if one functioned as an in- 
dividual; the Gestapo knew it and there- 
fore insisted on forcing all individuals 
into groups which they supervised. The 
Gestapo’s main goal was to produce in 
the subjects childlike attitudes and 
childlike dependency on the will of the 
leaders. 
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THE “PHANTOM ANESTHETIST” OF MATTOON: A 
FIELD STUDY OF MASS HYSTERIA By Donald M. 
Johnson 


The story of the “phantom anesthetist” 
begins in Mattoon, Illinois, on the first 
night of September 1944 when a woman 
reported to the police that someone had 
opened her bedroom window and sprayed 
her with a sickish sweet-smelling gas 
which partially paralyzed her legs and 
made her iU. Soon other cases with simi- 
lar symptoms were reported, and the 
police organized a full-scale effort to 
catch the “gasser.” Some of the Mattoon 
citizens armed themselves with shotguns 
and sat on their doorsteps to wait 
for him; some even claimed that they 
caught a glimpse of him and heard him 
pumping his spray gun. As the number 
of cases increased — as many as seven 
in one night — and the facilities of the 
local police seemed inadequate to the 
size of the task, the state police with 
radio-equipped squad cars were called in, 
and scientific crime detection experts 
went to work, analyzing stray rags for 
gaseous chemicals and checking the 
records of patients recently released from 
state institutions. Before long the “phan- 
tom anesthetist” of Mattoon had ap- 
peared in newspapers all over the United 
States, and Mattoon serwicemcn in New 
Guinea and India were writing homp 
anxiously inquiring about their wives and 
mothers. After ten days of such excite- 
ment, when all victims had recovered and 
no substantial clew's had been found, 
the police began to talk of “imagination 


and some of the newspapers ran columns 
on “mass hysteria”; the episode of the 
“phantom anesthetist” was over. 

Journalistically the story died in a few 
weeks. In the police records the last 
attack was reported on September 12. 
Scientifically, however, the episode de- 
mands attention as a fascinating psycho- 
logical phenomenon. Only one case of a 
“mental epidemic” has been reported in 
recent years; an outburst^of hysterical 
twitching in a Louisiana high school v.>as 
described by Schuler and Parenton.* 
They were unable to find any reference in 
the standard sources to hysterical epi- 
^demics in the United States for over 
*forty years, and they raise the question 
whether these phenomena are disappear- 
ing. The writer, therefore, undertook an 
investigation of the Mattoon case, with 
two general aims: (1) to preserve, for the 
sake of the record, an accurate account 
of the events, and (2) to attempt an 
analysis of the psychological factors in- 
volved in these events. The investigation 
consisted chiefly of an analysis of the 
records in the Police Department and 
interviews with those who reported 
physical symptoms from the gas. The 
study was begun in the middle of Sep- 
tember and continued until the end of 
the year, but most of the interviewing 
was done in October. All the work was 
done by the writer, who assumes re- 
sponsibility for this report. . 


From The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, ' 

permission of the author hfuniversiW of Illinois for financial support of 

duH. the field 

work at Mattoon. Dr. R. P. Hinshaw kindly looked over the manuscript. 


t E. A. Schuler and V. T. Parenton, “A Recent Epidemic of Hysteria in a Hmisiana High School. 
J.Soc. P^chol., 1943, IWII, 221t235. 
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The Facts or the Case 

Mattoon is a small Illinois city, located 
about 50 miles southeast of the center of 
the state. The population, according to 
the 1940 census, was 15,827, of which 
98 percent were native-born white. It is 
surrounded by rather prosperous farm 
land, and its economy is largely deter- 
mined by this fact. In addition, it is a 
junction for the Illinois Central and the 
New York Central railroads, both of 
which maintain repair shops at this 
point. There are a few small industries, 
a shoe factory, a furniture factory, 
Diesel engine works, a foundry, and the 
like. All in all it is a fairly typical mid- 
western city. As a result of the war it has 
enjoyed a mild boom, but not an upset- 
ting one. 

The outlines of the story can be 
quickly set down as a background for 
discussion of specific questions. On Sep- 
tember 1 about midnight Mrs. A had* 
a friend telephone the police that she and 
her daughter had been gassed. The police 
found no signs of an intruder, but*Mr. A 
reported that, when he came home about 
two hours later, he saw a man run from 
the mndow. The police were called again, 
and again they found nothing. The next 
evening the Mattoon Daily Journal- 
Gazette carried a front-page story on the 
“gas attack” and a headline: “ANES- 
THETIC PROWLER ON LOOSE.” 

On the following day, Sunday the 
third, Mr. B reported to the police that 
he and his wife had had a similar occur- 
rence. In the middle of the night of 
August 31 — the night before Mrs. A’s 
attack — ^he woke up sick, and retched, 
and asked his wife if the gas had been 
left on. When she woke up she was unable 
to walk. At first they had attributed 
these symptoms to hot dogs eaten the 
evening before. About the same time 
Mr. C, who works nights, told the press 
that his wife and daughter had likewise 
been attacked. The daughter woke up 
coughing and, when Mrs. C got up’tc 


take care of her, she could hardly walk. 
They did not suspect gas until they read 
the papers next day. These two accounts 
appeared in the Mattoon paper on Sep- 
tember 5, since no paper was printed on 
Sunday the third or Labor Day the 
fourth. 

On the evening of September 5 two 
new attacks were recorded. Mrs. D came 
home with her husband about 10 : 30, 
picked up a cloth from the porch, smelled 
it, and reported that the fumes burned 
her mouth and lips so badly that they 
bled. Mr. E, who works nights, reported 
that his wife heard someone at the bed- 
room window, smelled gas, and was par- 
tially paralyzed by it. 

On the sixth three more cases occurred, 
according to the police records. On the 
seventh, none; on the eighth, four; on 
the ninth, five; and on the tenth, seven. 
This apparently was the climax of the 
affair, for no cases were reported on the 
eleventh, only one on the twelfth, and 
none thereafter. 

The symptoms reported were nausea 
and vomiting, palpitations, paralysis of 
the legs, dryness of the mouth and throat 
and, in one case at least, burns about the 
mouth. All cases recovered rapidly, 
hence there was little possibility for out- 
side check on the symptoms. Four cases 
were seen by physicians, who diagnosed 
aU cases as hysteria. 

In at least three cases, so the testi- 
mony goes, the family dog “must have 
been gassed also” since he did not bark 
at the intruder. 

Those who reported smePing the ga. 
described it as “a musty smell,” “sick 
ish,” “like gardenias,” or “like cheap 
perfume.” In some cases, though symp-j 
toms were reported, the gas was not 
smelled. 

Police activity took several directions. 
Most important, probably, was the at- 
tempt to catch the “mad gasser” in 
flagrante delicto. The police answered all 
telephone calls as soon as possible and, 
when the state police came into- the pic- 
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ture with modern radio equipment, were 
often able to surround a house, in the 
words of the Commissioner of Police, 
“before the phone was back on the 
hook.” Despite all this and despite the 
amateur efforts of an excited citizenry, 
no one was ever apprehended “in the 
act.” Less direct procedures revolved 
around exapiination of a few objects 
found near houses where attacks had 
been reported, particularly chemical 
analysis of the cloth found by Mrs. D, 
and the usual round-up of suspicious 
characters. The results of these attempts 
were also negative. On the eleventh the 
Commissioner of Police put a note in the 
j)aper requesting that “ roving bands of 
■men and boys should disband,” and that 
guns be put away “because some inno- 
cent person may get killed.” About the 
.same time the police adopted the policy 
‘of having the victims sent to a hospital 
ifor examination. 

Gas or Hysterla? 

Obviously something extraordinary 
took place in Mattoon, and for its ex- 
planation two hypotheses have been ad- 
vanced. The “gasscr” hypothesis asserts 
that the symptoms were produced by a 
gas which was sprayed on the victims by 
some ingenious fiend who has been able to 
elude the police. This explanation was 
disseminated by newspapers throughout 
the country, at the beginning of the 
episode at least, and it is widely believed 
in Mattoon at present. The alternative 
hypothesises that the symptoms were 
due to hysteria. 

The evidence for the “gasser” hy- 
pothesis comes from the reports of the 
victims concerning Ihcir symptoms, re- 
ports which arc notoriously difficult to 
IjCheck. The fact that vomiting did occur 
was authenticated in a few cases by out- 
“side testimony but, since vomiting could 
be produced by gas or hysteria or dietary 


indiscretions, this fact is not crucial. 
There is plenty of evidence from the 
police and other observers that the vic- 
tims were emotionally upset by their 
experiences, but this too is not a crucial 
point. 

Another difficulty with the “gasser” 
hypothesis is the self-contradictory de- 
mands it makes on the gaS. In order to 
produce effects of the kind reported when 
sprayed through a window it would have 
to be a very potent stable anesthetic 
with rapid action, and at the same time 
so unstable that it would not affect others 
in the same room. It would have to be 
strong enough to produce vomiting and 
paralysis, and yet leave 70 observable 
aftereffects. Study of a standard source 
on anesthetics and war .gases ® and con- 
sultation with medical and chemical col- 
leagues at the University of Illinois indi- 
cates that the existence of such a gas is 
’highly improbable. Chemists are ex- 
tremely skeptical of the possibility that 
sflch ^an extraordinary gas could be 
produced by some “mad genius” work- 
ing in a basement. 

Several people reported seeing a 
prowler who might be the “anesthe- 
tist.” This too is not an important matter 
since prowlers have been reported to the 
police in Mattoon once or twice %. week 
for several years. And, of course, prowlers 
do not produce paralysis or dry throats. 

A minor weakness in the gas hy- 
pothesis is the lack of a motive. No 
money was stolen, and the circum- 
stances were such that there would be 
little gratification for a peeper. 

The best evidence for the hystefia 
hypothesis is the nature of the symp- 
toms and the fact that those cases seen 
by physicians — though there were only^ 
four — were diagnosed as hysteria. All 
symptoms reported are common in 
hysteria and can be found in the medi- 
cil literature for many years back. For 


O 

® L. Goodman and A. Gilman, yie Pharmacologilbl Basis of Vherapeutics (New York; The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1940). 
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example, here is a description of a mild 
hysterical attack dated about a hundred 
years ago. Janet ® quotes it from Briquet: 

I choose, for an example, what happens to 
a woman somewhat impressionable who ex- 
periences a quick and lively emotion. She 
instantly feels a constriction at the epigas- 
trium; experiences oppression, her heart 
palpitates, something rises in her throat and 
chokes her; in short, she feels in all her 
limbs a discomfort which causes them in a 
w'ay to drop; or else it is an agitation, a 
necessity for movement, which causes a con- 
traction of the muscles. This is indeed the 
exact model of the most common hysterical 
accident, of the most ordinary hysterical 
spasm. 

The hypothesis of hysteria accounts 
for the rapid recovery of all victims and 
the lack of aftereffects. It explains why 
no “gasser” was found in spite of mobili- 
zation of local and state police and 
volunteers. It accounts for the fact that ' 
nothing was stolen and that dogs did 
not bark. The objections to the hj’poth- 
esis of hysteria come from the victims 
themselves — quite naturally — and from 
others who do not realize the intensity 
and variety of effects which are produced 
by psychological forces. 

Some who like compromises may argue 
that these two explanations are not ex- 
clusive, that there may have been a 
“gasser” at first even though the later 
spread of the symptoms was an hysteri- 
cal phenomenon. The “anesthetist” soon 
became scared and ceased his fiendish 
activities. We may grant the charm of 
compromise as a general thing but insist 
th^t the above arguments still hold — 
for the first part of the episode as well as 
the last. The hypothesis of hysteria fits 
all the evidence, without remainder. 

Quantitative Data on Chronology 

If we consider the whole affair as a 
psychogenic one, as a “mental epidemic” 


due chiefly to suggestioh, the sequence of 
events takes on a particular significance, 
and fortunately a more or less objective 
chronology of the case is furnished by 
records of telephone calls to the Police 
Department. In the Mattoon Police De- 
partment the desk sergeant regularly 
records the date and time of all calls and 
a brief note of the nature of .the call and 
subsequent police action. From these 
records calls specifically reporting a 
“gassing” were easily segregated. An- 
other category of calls, usually desig- 
nated as “prowler calls” by the police, 
was found to be useful. This designation 
means that someone phoned and re- 
ported that a man was acting strangely 
on the street, or that noises were heard 
on the back porch, and that, when the 
police answered the call, they could find 
no evidence of any damage or break-in. 
The records were broken down in this 
way for the period of the excitement and 
a few weeks before and after.'* Figure 1 
shows the trends which appear when these 
data are grouped into weekly intervals. 

The “gasser” curve starts from zero, 
reaches a peak rapidly, and rapidly 
returns to the baseline, as one would 
expect. (The decline is actually quite 
sharp, as noted earlier, though in the 
figure it appears more gradual than the 
rise because of the grouping into weekly 
intervals.) The “prowler” curve rises 
and falls with the “gasser” curve, a 
parallel which cannot be merely coinci- 
dental. Since the police do not list a call 
as a “prowler” call if they find evidence 
of damage or entry, it is likely that these 
calls result, in many cases at least, from 
psychological causes operating in a 
vague or ambiguous perceptual situation. 
Thus, during a period of great excite- 
ment like a manhunt, when anticipation 
is intense, the number of “prowler” 
calls would increase. Similarly, as the 
excitement subsides, the number of such 


* P Janet, The Mental State of Uystericals (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1901), pp^376-377. 

* The writer is very grateful to Sgi. Edward Tfavidson for carrj^ng out a day-by-day analysis of 
these records. 
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calls 'would' subside. The most striking 
fact is that there ■were so few “prowler” 
calls in the last part of September and 
none whatever in October until just be- 
fore Hallowe’en. This is very unusual, 
according to the police, and a check of the 
records for the same months in 1943 dis- 
closes no similar fluctuations. The only 
plausible explanation is that the lack of 
“prowler” Calls results from the develop- 
ment of contrasuggestibility. After hear- 
ing of the “phantom anesthetist” and 
then of “imagination” and “hysteria,” 
the people who ordinarily would have 
called the police when they heard a sus- 
picious noise became critical and inhib- 
ited their “imagination.” 

The curve for total calls is similar. 
Police business in general increased 
sharply during the “gasser” episode, 
then declined for a few weeks before 
coming back to normal. 

In the light of the evidence presented 
thus far it seems proper to speak of a 
wave of excitement or a “mental epi- 
demic” sweeping through Mattoon. The 
people W'ho succumbed to the epidemic 
can be grouped into three classes accord- 
ing to the intensity of their response. In 
the first class are those who merely put 
off their evening stroll and locked their 
windows more carefully than usual. 
Such conduct would of course be called 
“sensible” and hardly requires any ex- 
planation, but it must be remembered 
that there were many in Mattoon 
perhaps a majority — wficf completdy 
ignored the incident. In the second class 
are those ■'^o reported to the police that 
they saw or heard a prowler. A report of 
this kind indicates a higher level of sus- 
ceptibility since it ipeans that suggestion 
enters into and complicates perception. 
The third class is made up of those^who 
reported physical symptoms from ‘ gas- 
mg.” The occurrence of the physical 
symptoms indicates a high degree of 
suggestibility, on the average at least, 
and pGjrhaps some* constitutional pre- 
disposition to physical com]j4aints as well. 



Fig. 1. Analysis of records of telephone 
calls to the Mattoon police department. . 
Gasser calls begin on September 2, increase 
rapidly, and decrease rapidly to zero. Prowler 
calls, which develop out of an unstructured 
situation, begin in this graph at their average 
level, rise with the excitement of the gasser 
episode, and fall to zero as contra-suggesti- 
bility develops. Total callsj at the police _ 
station begin at the average level, rise ijfith o 
the increase in gasser activities, decline as 
contra-suggestibility develops, then return 
to the average level. 

Agencies of CoioroKiCATroN 
How was the suggestion carried to all 
t^ese people so quickly and uniformly? 
•There are three possibilities: direct face- 
to-face contact between victims, indirect 
conversation or gossip, and the news- 
papers. In talking to the victims the in- 
vestigator attempted to determine when 
and how each had first heard of the 
“phantom anesthetist.” The replies gave 
very little evidence of face-to-face con- 
tact. With the exception of four cases in 
which two people lived together and 
were “attacked” at the same time it 
seems that the victims were practically 
unknown to each other. The possibility 
of indirect contact through neighborhood 
chatting is a more likely one, and qne 
which is difficult to check. The chief 
argument against this avenue of com- 
munication is that it takes time, and fhe 
“epidemic*” spread rapidly. The cases* 
were widely scattered throughout the 
town, and, as we shall see later, only 
about a third of the victims had tele- 
phones. 

As a means of communication the 
■' newspaper is, of course, the most effec- 
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tive. According to 1941 figures® 97 per- 
cent of Mattoon families read the Mat- 
toon Daily Journal-Gazette every evening 
except Sunday. This is the only paper 
with a large circulation in Mattoon, and 
obviously it is the source to which most 
residents. would turn for information in a 
case of this kind. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to examine the Journal-Gazette’s 
treatment of the story and to analyze its 
psychological influence. 

The Mattoon Daily Journal-Gazette, 
which usually runs to about eight pages, 
resembles other small newspapers both 
in size and in editorial policy. In general 
its treatment of the news is conservative, 
and one would expect that its readers 
have confidence in its reliability. No one 
would consider it a “sensational’’ paper. 
WTien a headline, “ANESTHETIC 
PROWTER ON LOOSE,” appeared, 
therefore — as it did Saturday evening, 
September 2 — it was no doubt taken at 
face value. The story, which ran on the 
front page in a full colunm headed “IMrs. 
(A) and Daughter First Victims,” was 
written as a straightforward news item. 
Including the headline it covered 47 
square inches.® In retrospect it makes 
rather interesting reading. The careful 
reader’s eye is caught particularly by the 
word “First” in the heading, since only 
the one case is mentioned. Whether this 
was an instance of prophetic insight or 
merely an error is not known, but the 
word does now, and probably did then, 
arouse a tingle of anticipation. 

On the next two days, Sunday and 
Labor Day, no paper was printed, but on 
Tuesday, the fifth, 26 square inches ap- 
peared on page six. On the sixth there 
were 40 square inches, including a head- 
line, on the front page. On the seventh, 
29 square inches were used, including 
a headline, “MAD ANESTHETIST 


STRIKES AGAIN.” No headline was 
used on the eighth and only 28 square 
inches of space. Objectively and in terms 
of newspaper space the excitement 
seemed to be dying down. But note the 
first paragraph: 

Mattoon ’s “mad anesthetist” apparently 
took a respite from his maniacal forays 
Thursday night and while jnany terror 
stricken people were somewhat relieved 
they were inclined to hold their breath and 
wonder when and where he might strike 
next. 

Several attacks were reported that 
night, and on the evening of the ninth a 
three-quarter-inch headline was used, 
crowding the war news to a secondary 
position. In all, the story took up 51 
square inches of space. Evidently the 
climax is approaching. Up to this point 
the reader is treated to an absorbing 
horror story — with a mysterious ma- 
rauder whose “maniacal forays” increase 
in a fantastic crescendo, a frightful new 
scientific device for gassing the victims, 
and a succession of tantalizing clews. 
His interest may be aroused to the point 
where he participates in the manhunt — 
vicariously, through reading about the 
scientific investigations of the state 
crime-detection experts or trying out his 
own hunches, or actually, by following 
the police cars or patrolling the streets. 
In other cases it was not the thrill of the 
chase which was aroused but apprehen- 
sion and feai^ It was in these people that 
the hj'sterical symptoms appeared. 

On the eleventh (the tenth \vas Sun- 
day) the tone of the story changes. Al- 
though 62 square inches were given to 
the story, the headline contained the 
phrase “few real” and the treatment is 
critical. No headline was used on the 
twelfth and the keynote phrase was 


® Illinois Daily Newspaper Markets. Paul L. Gorham, Lcland Bldg., Springfield, 111. 

° hleasurement of newspaper space, as for our purposes, is not well standardized. In the present 
analysis the square inch is used, and the figures given include headlines and photographs as well as 
text. Those who like to think in terms of the column inch can halve these figures and get the length 
of a standard two-inck column which would contain the material, o 
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“hysteria abates”; the story took up 28 
square inches. The next evening a comi- 
cal twist is given to the affair, expanding 
it to 59 square inches about two false 
alarms which turned out to be a black cat 
and a doctor trjdng to break into his own 
ofhce after he had forgotten his keys. 
On the fourteenth the account falls to 
19 square inches, and next evening it is 
put back on page six with only 14 square 
inches, although a bo.x of 10 square inches 
appeared on 'the front page telling how 
widely the story had been circulated. 

The Joiintal-Gazeltc dropped the affair 
from this point to the twentieth, when an 
editorial was printed, apparently in reply 
to some ribbing by a Decatur paper. The 
editorial asserted that, although much of 
the excitement may have been due to 
hysteria, there really had been some 
odors in Mattoon — perhaps blown up 
from Decatur. With this epilogue the 
drama takes its leave from the columns 
of the Mattoon Daily Journal-Gazette. 

Of the out-of-town newspapers the 
Chicago Daily Tribune and the Chicago 
Daily Neuis hav'c the largest circulations 
in Mattoon, with coverages of 24 per- 
cent and 20 percent respectively.’ The 
Tribune started the story on the sixth 
with 10 square inches and gave it 20 to 
30 square inches each day thereafter 
until the fifteenth. The editorial view- 
point of the story became skeptical 
about the twelfth. The Daily News’ treat- 
ment was similar e.xcept^that it ran 
photographs and did not question the 
authenticity of the “anesthetist.” These 
papers have enough circulation in Mat- 
toon to have an important influence but, 
since they came in late and since their 
readers read the local paper also, their 
influence .was probably merely one of 
emphasis and reinforcement. 

The Chicago Herald-American, though 
its coverage in Mattoon is only about 
5 percent,® handled the story most thor- 


Illinois Daily Newspaper Markets, op. cil, 
oibid. • 


oughly and most sensationally. Its text 
and photographs were often cited to the 
investigator. It started late— on the 
eighth — with 41 square inches, including 
a photograph. The opening paragraphs 
of the front-page story which appeared 
on the tenth are worth quoting. 

Groggy as Londoners uiider protracted 
aerial blitzing, this town’s bewildered citi- 
zens reeled today under the repeated attacks 
of a mad anesthetist who has sprayed a 
deadly nerve gas into 13 homes 'and has 
knocked out 27 victims. 

Seventy others dashing to the area in 
response to the alarm, fell under the influ- 
ence of the gas last night. 

All skepticism has vanished and Mattoon 
grimly concedes it must fight haphazardly 
against a demented phantom adversary who 
has been seen only fleetingly and so far has 
evaded traps laid by city and state police 
and posses of townsmen. 

By the eleventh the story was up to 
71 square inches, including a 1^-inch 
headline: “ STATE HUNTS GAS MAD- 
M.AN.” On the twelfth it was given 95 
square inches, with pictures of crying 
babies on the front page. After that the 
account becomes somewhat critical but 
continues to carry hints that the “gas- 
ser” may be a woman, or an apeman, and 
the like. On Sunday, the seventeenth, 
however, after the other papers had 
dropped the story, the Herald-American 
printed a long interview with a psychia- 
trist, Dr. Harold Hulburt, beginning at 
the top of the front page above the head- 
line, and covering 196 square inches, with 
several photographs. This article dis- 
cusses the dynamics of hysteria in genoral 
and includes some sympathetic conjec- 
tures regarding unconscious motives^ of 
Mrs. A. Further articles resulting from 
the interview with the psychiatrist ap- 
peared on the eighteenth and the twen- 
tieth. On December 3 The American 
Weekly, a Sunday supplement of the 
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Merald- American, carried a full-page 
article by Donald Laird entitled "The 
Manhunt for Mr. Nobody.” 

The story was carried by the press 
services and was used or ignored by news- 
papers throughout the country according 
to their editorial policies. The New York 
Times, for instance, did not refer to it, 
while PM had 12 square inches on the 
seventh and 5 on the twelfth. The Stars & 
Stripes (London Edition) carried 7 square 
inches on the eleventh. Among the week- 
lies, Newsu'eck for September 18 carried 
20 square inches, while Time for the same 
date carried 26. Both of these accounts 
were skeptical — Time was even sarcastic 
— but neither dared come to any definite 
conclusions. Time elevated the number of 
cases at the peak from seven to seven- 
teen. Dispatch, a weekly of the Persian 
Gulf Command, gave it 13 square inches 
on the eighteenth.” 

Striking evidence of the interest 
aroused by these accounts comes from 
the large number of letters and telegrams 
— estimated at about 300 — which ‘were 
received by Mattoon officials from all 
over the United States. The writer ex- 
amined a sample of 30 of these and found 
half of them more-or-less sensible, though 
ill-informed, containing suggestions for 
capturing the "menace.” The other half 
could be judged psychopathic — on the 
basis of ideas of self-reference. Intensity 
of affect, and the combination of poor 
judgment with good vocabulary and ex- 
pression. Paranoid trends were common. 

CH.VKACTERISTICS OF THE SUSCEPTIBLE 
Sample 

Thus far in our investigation we have 
treated the" Mattoon affair as a social 
phenomenon. The next question, and 
perhaps the most important, concerns 
the individuals in the affair. Why were 


some people susceptible while their 
next-door neighbors were not? Phrased 
in more workable form the question be- 
comes one of finding differences between 
the sua:eptible sample and the rest of 
the population of Mattoon. The experi- 
mental literature on suggestibility and 
the clinical literature on hysteria offered 
several attractive hj-potheses for check, 
but the nature of the case put a distinct 
limitation on the methods which could 
be used. It was apparent from the first 
few interviews that the victims, while 
they would talk about the “gassing,” 
and their symptoms, and similar super- 
ficial matters, would not be willing to 
cooperate in any inquiry directed toward, 
for example, unconscious motivation. 
They had been victimized twice: once by 
the concatenation of factors, environ- 
mental and personal, which produced the 
symptoms, and later by publicity and 
gossip, which carried the implication 
that people who have hysterical attacks 
are more peculiar, or less sincere, than 
their neighbors. For these reasons the 
best one could hope for was a description 
of the sample in respect of a few objec- 
tive characteristics. 

The 1940 Census Reports give data 
on a number of characteristics of the 
Mattoon population; getting the same 
data for our sample would permit a com- 
parison in these respects. Those charac- 
teristics were selected which seemed easy 
to verify and of possible significance for 
the present problem: age, sex, schooling, 
economic level, and occupation. Age was 
estimated and, in doubtful cases, checked 
by the estimates of acquaintances. To get 
a picture of the economic level of the 
sample four conveniences were used as 
indices: radio, mechanical refrigerator, 
electricity, and telephone. Percentages 
for the first three are given in the Census 


® Radio treatment of the story was not considered important enough to warrant study. There is 
no radio station at Mattoon, and no one in Mattoon or elsewhere mentioned a radio account to the 
investigator. In general, radio editors treat these stories conservatively. 

U. S. bureau of the Census, 16lh census of tke U. S. (Washington, D. (!.: U. S. Govt.*Piinting 
Office, iy42). “ 
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TABLE 1 

Tee Sa3®ie of “Gasser” Victims CoiiPARED with the Total Population op 
Mattoon in Respect to Certain Objective Characteristics 


• 

Percentage of 
sample 

Percentage of 
population 

Sex 



Women 

93 

52 

Age 



Below 10 

0 

14 

10-19 . 

0 

18 

20-29 

37 

17 

30-39 

16 

IS 

40-49 

21 

13 

50-59 

16 

10 

60-69 

10 

7 

Over 70 

0 

• 6 

Education 



Grade school only 

71 

58 

Some high school 

29 

32 

• Some college 

0 

10- 

Indices of Economic Level ’ 



Electricity 

80 

95- 

Radio 

80 

91 

Mechanical refrigerator * . . 

28 

46 

Telephone 

, 33 

60 

Occupational Categories 



Professional and semi-professional 

0 

7 

Proprietors, managers, and officials 

16 

13 

Clerical, sales, and kindred workers 

32 

21 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 

S 

16 

Operatives 

37 

24 

Laborers, farm laborers, and farm foremen .... 

10 

S 

Domestic service workers 

0 

5 

Service workers, except domestic 

^ . 

0 

9 


Reports. TJie number of residential tele- 
phones in Mattoon was kindly furnished 
by the manager of the local telephone 
agency, and the percentage computed in 
reference to the number of occupied 
dwelling units given in the Census Re- 
ports. The Census Bureau’s descriptions 
of their occupational categories were 
studied before the interviewing began so 
that the necessary data could be ob- 
tained. For examp^, the Reports state 
specifically that railway brakemen are 


classed as “ Operatives ’’ while locomotivt 
engineers and firemen are classed as 
“Craftsmen, Foremen and Kindtec 
Workers.” Furthermore in a, small towr 
like Mattoon the variety of jobs is lirnitec 
and crostf-checking is relatively easy 
Hence placing the occupations of th( 
sample into the Census Bureau’s cate 
gories offered less difficulty than might bi 
expected. A woman’s occupation wa 
used if she worked, otherwise her bus 
band’s, ^nly two women had husband 
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in military service. One of these worked, 
hence her own occupation was used. In 
the other case the husband had been 
inducted only recently, so his civilian 
occupation was used.) All these data are 
brought together in Table 1 for compari- 
son with similar data for the total popu- 
lation of Mattoon. 

Statistically speaking, the sample is 
small; the number of cases on which the 
percentages in Table 1 are based varies 
from 14 for schooling to 29 for sex. The 
table includes, however, nearly aU the 
cases in which physical symptoms were 
reported. The investigator checked police 
records and newspaper accounts for 
names and found a few others while inter- 
viewing. Two people could not be found 
at borne despite repeated calls. Three had 
left town. One would not talk to the in- 
vestigator. Some of the data on these 
were obtained from acquaintances. Table 
1 gives us at least a partial description of 
the people who were most intensely 
affected by the excitement. 

To begin with, the sample has a piudi 
greater proportion of women than the 
general population of the city. This is in 
agreement with the laboratory studies on 
suggestibility^^ and the clinical reports 
on hysteria.^ All of the cases have been 
married but one, who was about twenty 
years old. 

Since children are more suggestible 
than adults,^ why were there not more 
children in the sample? Many children 
probably did accept the suggestion in the 
sense that they reported to their parents 
that they saw the “gasser” or smelled 
the gas. While the dynamics of symptom- 
forhiation are not well understood and 
may be different in each case, it does 
seem likely that adults would be more 
Inclined to the withdrawing, irfcapacitat- 


ing sort of symptoms which appeared in 
this “epidemic” than children. In the 
case reported by Schuler and Parenton 
among high-school children the symp- 
toms were of a more positive, lively 
nature. 

In education the sample is below the 
total population. This too might have 
been predicted from the literature on 
suggestibility. 

From the economic indices it seems 
clear that the sample is less prosperous 
than the population at large, at least in 
respect to these four conveniences. It is 
noteworthy that no attacks occurred in 
either of Mattoon’s two high-income 
areas. 

Our sample, then, is characterized by 
low educational and economic level. 
These two characteristics go together in 
our culture. In a study similar in some 
respects to the present study Cantril 
found that those people who were most 
strongly influenced by the Orson Welles 
1938 broadcast, “War of the Worlds,” 
were likewise of low educational and 
economic level. No doubt it is education 
which is more directly related to sugges- 
tibility. Cantril found that the better 
educated were more critical in that they 
made more and better outside checks on 
the authenticity of the broadcast and 
thus were less frequently panicked. 

The data on occupation are not clear- 
cut since the categories used by the 
Census Bureau were not constructed for 
studies of thfs kind. As the number of 
cases on which good occupational data 
were available was only 19, the number 
in some categories was small, and some 
rearrangement was advisable. The cate- 
gory “Farmers and farm managers” was 
eliminated as there ' were none in the 
sample and less than 1 percent in the 


■ “ C. Bird, Social Psychology (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., t940). 

“ A. J. KosanoS (ed.), Manual of Psychiatry (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1920); W. S. 
Sadler, Theory and Practice of Psychiatry (St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 1936). 

Bird, op. cit. 

“ Op. cit. • 

“H. Cantril, The Invasion from Mars (Princetdn, N. J.: Princeton University Press, I9i0). 
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general population. Professional and 
semi-professional classes were combined. 
“Laborers, except farm” was combined 
with “ Farm laborers and farm foremen.” 
The category “Proprietors, managers, 
and officials” is a broad one which could 
include a wide variety of people, hence 
it is of little use to us. The proprietors in 
our sample were proprietors of small 
shops and rooming houses. 

As it stands Table 1 shows a lack of 
any professional or semi-professional 
people, which agrees with the data on 
educational level. A fairly clear-cut 
vertical comparison can be made if we 
consider the craftsmen and foremen as 
skilled workers, the operatives as semi- 
skilled, and the laborers as unskilled. 
The proportion of the sample in these 
three groups decreases — in comparison 
with the proportion in the population at 
large — as the amount of skill Increases. 

The interviews, one can easily realize, 
were conducted under rather unfavorable 
conditions. It was not possible to get any 
insight into personality makeup of the 
victims except in a very superficial way. 
But it was possible usually for the inves- 
tigator to work in a few general questions 
about the victim’s health. In only four- 
teen cases was any information obtained 
in this way, but, of these, eight, or over 
half, replied with such phrases as “al- 
ways been nervous,” “ never sleep much,” 
and “doctoring for nerves.” We have no 
control data for the total population, but 
the percentage does seem §itraordinarily 
high. The interview data do not go far, 
but they * reinforce the diagnosis of 
hysteria and show, as far as they go, 
that, extraordinary as the Mattoon 
affair may be on ^the surface, psycho- 
logically it follows a familiar pattern. 

Conclusions 

Analysis of records available at Mat- 
toon together with the results of inter- 
views with most of the victims leads to 
the conclusion that the case of the 
“phantom anesthetist” waientirely psy- 


chogenic. There is always the possibility 
of a. prowler, of course, and it is quite 
likely that some sort of gas could be 
smelled at various times in Mattoon. 
But these tilings do not cause paralysis 
and palpitations. Hysteria does. The 
hypothesis of a marauder cannot be sup- 
ported by any verifiable evidence. The 
hypothesis of hysteria, on the other hand, 
accounts for all the facts. 

What, then, produced this mass hys- 
teria? There are some gaps in the story, 
to be sure, but a fairly clear picture can 
now be drawn. Mrs. A had a mild 
hysterical attack, an event which is not 
at aU uncommon, which is, on the con- 
trary, familiar to most physicians. The 
crucial point is that her irfterpretation of ' 
her symptoms was rather dramatitf — a ' 
quick look through any textbook (e.g., 
footnote 12) will convince any reader 
that hysterical symptoms usually are 
, dramatic — arousing Uie interest of the 
press, with the result that an e.xciting 
i^ncritical story of the case appeared in 
the evening paper. As the news spread, 
other people reported similar symptoms, 
more exciting stories were written, and 
so the affair snowballed. 

But such acute outbursts are neces- 
sarily self-limiting. The bizarre details 
which captured the public imagination 
at the beginning of the episode became 
rather ridiculous when studied more 
leisurely. The drama of the story lost 
its tang with time and the absurdities 
showed through. For example, the vola- 
tility of the gas, which was such an asset 
in penetrating physical barriers, became 
a liability when anyone tried to capture 
the gas and examine it. The facts seemed 
to evaporate as rapidly as- the agent 
which produced them. At last the failure 
of the police and volunteers to find any-* 
one or anything tangible -(the best the 
news photographers could do was to pose 
women pointing at windows, babies cry- 
ing, and men holding shotgpns) coin- 
bined with the statements of city officials 
*in the p'kper produced a more critical 
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public attitude. The attacks ceased. The 
critical attitude increased and spread, 
however; police business struck a new 
low. It is proper to say that the wave of 
suggestibility in Mattoon left a wave of 
contrasuggcstibility in its wake. Objec- 
tive records document this generaliza- 
tion. 

Naturally the more suggestible people 
accepted the story at face value. Of these 
only a small percentage reported physical 
symptoms from “gassing,” presumably 


because of some personal ‘motivation 
toward, or gratification from, such symp- 
toms. As might be predicted from psy- 
chological and psychiatric literature, 
those who succumbed to the “mental 
epidemic” were mostly women and were, 
on the average, below the general popu- 
lation in educational and economic level. 
This supports the above analysis and 
puts the “phantom anesthetist” of Mat- 
toon, in some aspects at least, into a 
familiar psychological pattern. 


4 . 

THE FUNERAL OF “SISTER PRESIDENT” By Joseph 
HJ Douglass 


A short time ago, while I was principal 
of a little backwoods high school and a 
participant-observer in a small town on 
the Mississippi Delta, I was caught up 
in one of the greatest social events ever 
to befall our little community. 

Lo and behold! “Sister President,” 
mother of the church, had died when 
“she was just getting ready for the an- 
nual convention of the missionary society 
at Jackson.” Word-of-mouth reported 
that she had died one year, one month, 
and one day later than her husband, 
“Reverend President,” the greatest 
preacher ever to have circulated in those 
parts. Rumor had it that a good neighbor 
upon being informed of Sister President’s 
death immediately fell dead herself. 

The stanch church members quickly 
proceeded with the arrangements for the 
funeral. Circulars in the form of hand- 
bills were printed and distributed 
^throughout the communities of the 
county, announcing the time of the 
funeral and the prominent personages to 
appear on the program. Reverend H — 
was to officiate, and a prominent singer 


was to come all the way from Rosedale, 
a distance of ninety miles, to sing “ over ” 
Sister President one of her favorite songs 
— “Life Is Uncertain, but Death Is 
Sure.” 

The day of the funeral finally came. 
Very few of the persons (if any) went to 
work that morning and some had driven 
scores of miles to be present. St. Andrew’s 
Church could not accommodate every- 
one interested, so as a consequence hun- 
dreds of persons were milling around the 
sides and front of the building. 

At about eleven o’clock, shortly after 
services had begun, the frame walls of the 
church started to crack under the im- 
mense strain of the large numbers within, 
so someone had the idea of finishing the 
services at the school. 

Shortly I saw great numbers of per- 
sons “swarming” over to my institution. 
Fowls and pigs that heretofore had been 
walking complacently in the roadway 
now fluttered, cackled, and bolted in 
various directions, adding to the con- 
fuaon. I rushed out to contact the 
minister or whomever I could to ascertain 
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what was happening, but I was immedi- 
ately pushed aside. Pretty soon I saw a 
dozen or more persons running with a 
casket in- the direction of the building. 
Someone finally told me in a wild-eyed 
fashion that — “the church is failin’ 
down — dey gonna finish havin’ it at the 
school.” 

I rushed back indoors to attempt to 
dismiss thfe children, but saw them al- 
ready scampering in all directions. One 
of my teachers (a refined, quiet, modest 
little lady, if ever there was one) jumped 
out of the classroom window. Children 
were trampled upon and “shooed” out. 
Some were crying, others were laughing 
and had gone into the auditorium along 
with the crowd. 

After approximately one half hour, the 
seats were arranged. Additional benches 
had been brought over from the church 
and had been placed around the walls. 
One of the ministers was complaining 
miserably about his pocketbook contain- 
ing one hundred dollars that had been 
stolen as the crowd rushed from the 
church to the school. 

The services got under way again. 
Eight or ten ministers were seated on the 
platform together with the combined 
church choirs. Seated down front were 
the members of the various mystic burial 
orders to which Sister President had be- 
longed. Two groups that I recall were the 
Knights and Daughters of Tabor, and 
the members of the Order of the Beauti- 
ful Star. The Knights q^^ried in their 
hands cardboard swords, and the mem- 
bers of the' Beautiful Star were dressed in 
white robes having on their heads paper 
crowns on which were pasted silver stars. 
They had all filed jn ceremoniously and 
had been allowed to be seated — the 
crowd being held back. When they had 
taken their seats the people rushed in 
and sat on whatever was available. Some 
of the persons were sitting two and three 
to a seat, on one another’s laps. Others 
sat on the window hedges and stiU others 
reclined against the walls. 
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The “rattling” of feet began, and as 
the ministers delivered their sermons 
various members of the audience would 
give shrill screams and fall prostrated. 
Responsive ushers would place these 
persons out on the lawn and a relative or 
friend would bum chicken feathers, 
placing the fumes to the noses of the 
victims to revive them. (The feathers 
had been brought along especially for 
this purpose.) 

The eminent singer from Rosedale, an 
elderly gentleman, was late in arriving 
and was unable to force his way through 
the crowd to the platform. News of his 
presence finally got to the stage and one 
of the preachers stated that — “if the 
good brother from Rosedale will go ^ 
’round to the side, we might kin giThim " 
in through the window.” This he did. 
He was able to sing Sister President’s 
selection. 

Occasionally a choir member would get 
so enraptured through the rendering of a 
song that she too would be overcome and 
would have to be carried outside. The 
pianist cried sadly throughout the serv- 
ices and from time to time she would 
look mournfully out to the audience, 
resting her chin downwards on one 
shoulder. Some of the persons were not 
quite “out” when they yelled and 
resisted attempts to remove them. 
With wild swinging of the arms and with 
cries of “unloose me,” “unloose me,” 
they struggled against anyone attempt- 
ing to take hold of them. In instances 
like these the more muscular ushers 
would “grapple” with the victims and 
would secure “arm locks” on them, 
holding them taut until they were sub- 
dued. ^ 

Finally, the great Reverend H — , who 
had reserved last place on the program 
for himself, gave his sermon. He started 
off very piously and soberly, talking of 
Sister President’s wonderful spirit, her 
achievements, and her general love of 
humanity. With consistent “egging” 
from the min isters on the platform and 
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with cries of “come on, come on,” 
Reverend H — too entered into the spirit 
of the occasion. He snarled, gnashed his 
teeth (displaying a set of bright yellow 
gold), gurgled, growled, and gasped, 
apparently losing control of himself at 
intervals. Dramatically and with appro- 
priate gestures he likened Sister Presi- 
dent to a “great soldier”: 

An’ standin’ therefo’ having her loins 
girt with truth — and havin’ on the breas’ 
plate of righteousness. And her feet shod 
uid the preparation of the gospel of peace — 
and above all — ’bove aU — takin’ the shield 
cf faith, and the helmet of salvation and the 
sword of the spirit, which is the word of God. 

' This last part o1 the sermon was repeated 
over and over again for increased em- 
phasis. One lady sang out from the back 
of the audience in a high shrill soprano 
voice — “It’s early in the evenin’ — and 
my soul is getting tired.” Others re- 
marked “Well” and “Lord” at height- 
ened inter\'als. (Words can scarcely ex-; 
press the tension that pervaded* the 
room.) 

The audience “rattled” their feet, 
clapped their hands and cried out 
“Amen! Amen!” With much mopping of 
his brow. Reverend H — (with his coat 
now hanging partly ofiF) was puUed back 
to his chair by some of the other minis- 
ters, some of whom shook his hands and 
others of whom patted him on his back. 
At this time the choir started up a chant 
of the “Old Ship of Zion.” With the first 
verses being sung, at least a score of per- 
sons screamed and cast their arms into 
the^air — “Have mercy. Lord.” With each 
successive verse an increasing number 
joined in. When they proceeded to the 
words, “it has landed my dear; mother,” 
■bedlam broke loose. Some of the people 
danced if they could find any space, pat- 
ting themselves on the legs while slipping 
sidewise, sonje caressed their neighbors, 
others slapped someone, and still others 
were content to just “give out” with 
piercing yells. This continued for at least 


twenty minutes, finally coming to an 
end with grunts and a dwindling of the 
“rattling” of feet. 

The announcement was given that the 
audience could now “view the remains.” 
As the persons passed the coffin some 
said “ Goodbye, Sister President — I’ll be 
seeing you soon.” Others just wept, dry- 
ing their eyes with one hand, while 
finishing up a sandwich with* the other, 
as food had been brought along. It was 
well after three o’clock when the “view- 
ing” was over. 

When they attempted to inter the 
remains of Sister President, several per- 
sons had to be withheld from jumping 
into the grave. One person succeeded 
and had to be helped out of the excava- 
tion. 

After the tires that had gone flat 
were fixed, the mules hitched to the 
wagons, and the drunken persons “ gath- 
ered” up, they all made the long trek 
home to talk for months about the 
“time” they had had, and to await with 
patience the next great occasion. 

An.vlysis 

The funeral of “Sister President” is 
here presented because it seems to offer 
a concrete clinical case by which to test 
(1) existing classifications of types of 
crowds, and (2) the alleged principles of 
crowd behavior frequently found in text- 
books. What we want to know is whether 
the abstractions relating to crowd be- 
ha>/ior that flll sociological and psycho- 
logical discourses do in fact fit an honest- 
to-goodness crowd, selected niore or less 
at random. 

One common distinction in typing 
crowd behavior is the distinction between 
mohs and panics, the former expressing 
aggression, the latter fear. Clearly, 
“ Sister President’s” is neither a mob nor 
a panic. Rather it represents a ritualistic 
occasion during which normal audience 
responses became heightened through a 
series of circumstantes. Aggression and 
fear, if present, are minor factors. 
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Another principle of classification has 
been suggested by Blumerd This author 
distinguishes the active crowd, the expres- 
sive crowd, the casual crowd, and the 
conventionalized crowd. Although this 
funeral group was energetic and even 
exultant, it lacked the planfulness and 
direction of aggression that Blumer 
ascribes to an active crowd. It was not an 
expressive crowd; though much activity 
occurred, the emotional release was 
apparently identified with and projected 
upon an ideal-object — Sister President. 
She became a symbol u-pihing the po- 
tentialities of the group's members and 
through her the lowly individual vicari- 
ously received status. She became the 
image of the unconquerable spirit and 
the great soldier, freed at last from the 
cultural repressions and frustrations un- 
der which each inditddual in the group 
labored. To this e.vtent, the behavior, as 
observed, was more resultant in nature, 
more symbolic, than abstractedly expres- 
sive. 

Due to the period of preparation, of 
e.xpectation, and of build-up, the audi- 
ence could not under any circumstances 
be said to comprise a casual crowd. Al- 
though ritualistic, and in this sense con- 
ventional, the occasion goes beyond 
Blumer’s conception of a conventionalized 
crowd because of the appearance of 
“extra” factors in this collectivity, such 
as the loss of critical judgment, indi- 
vidual submergence, and tl|e heightened 
suggestibility of the individual to llis 
fellows, 

Maciver suggests the Ukc-interest 
crowd and the lommon-intcrest crowd,'- 
The former is brought together by the 
curiosity of individuals who happen to be 
in the vicinity of some occurrence. This 
type has no common purpose and Mac- 
iver asserts that each person could 
satisfy his curiosity better if he were not 
incommoded by the presence of others. 

1 Herbert Blumer, "Collective behavior.” In R. 
(New York: Barnes and Noble, 1,939). 

* R. M. Maciver. Society (New York; Farrar a 


Clearly, in the case of “Sister President” 
the individuals of the collectivity shared 
in the occasion through a definite “will,” 
as well as purpose, and the presence of 
others was prerequisite to their partici- 
pation and emotional release. Maciver’s 
second type (i.e., the common-interest 
crowd), develops out of sudden need — a 
crisis, a group joy or hatred, a festival, 
the death of a hero. It may express 
tumultuous admiration of its heroes but 
its impulse to action is most likely to find 
a destructive outlet, he says. The case in 
point is ver\’ similar to this form in ori- 
gin, but contrary' to it in operation as the 
im]5ulse to action appears to be in the 
direction of exaltation ryith tendencies , 
toward destruction absent or very clearly . 
minimized if at aU present. 

Since “ Sister President ” does not fit at 
all comfortably into typological cate- 
gories, we may wonder with some justifi- 
cation whether these “forms” are em- 
pirically helpful. As “ideal” types they 
may have their uses in directing attention 
to processes that can be conceptually 
distinguished. But for empirical use 
they seem faulty. 

Turning to the principles of crowd be- 
havior, we find a somewhat more en- 
couraging picture. Certainly the follow- 
ing principles are clearly illustrated. 

1. Ciowd Behavior Is the Expression of 
Fre-ixistini’ Altitudes. Guests at “Sister 
President's” funeral came from distant 
fields and streams where life is both 
difficult and monotonous. Past experi- 
ence had shown them that forgetfulness 
and recreation result from active par- 
ticipation in a group ceremony. T'Aey 
wished to forget their loneliness; they 
wished to belong; they desired the exalta- 
tion that'comes from mysterious rites, 
that bridge the drabness of this world to 
the glory of the next. 

2. Social Facilitation Enhances the 
Behavior of Each Member.- The sights 

E. Park (ed.), Outlitie of the Principles qf Sociology 

t i 

nd Rinehart, 1937), pp. 187-191. 
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and sounds of others moaning, beating 
time, and praying clearly heightened the 
volume and intensity of each person’s 
performance. 

3. Motor Participation is Essential for 
Crowd Phenomena. The moving of the 
services from the church to the school 
occurred on the spur of the moment. 
This factor of spontaneity added greatly 
to the excitement of the occasion, for as 
the people ran to keep abreast of the 
proceedings they became more animated 
physically. This increased activity en- 
hanced the likelihood of the persons’ 
losing control of themselves and giving 
free physical expression to their emotions. 

4. Enhanced ^Hggc>>tibUity Is Evident. 
.In many respects we find the phenomena 

of enhanced suggestibility. Attention was 
limited by the energetic speakers, by the 
casket, by the rhythmic music. Each idea 
implanted by the speakers and singers 
fell into the well-worn grooves of thought 
and feeling. Rationality, critical judg- 
ment, individualized thinking, were mini- 
mized. 

5. A Leader Obtains Identification and 
Directs the Responses of the Crowd. 
By long habit the audience readily 
assumed the attitudes suggested by their 
preacher. Upon the actions of Reverend 
H — in particular depended much of the 


extreme behavior of the group. When he 
entered into the spirit of the occasion anc 
fanned the flame of excitement by visibly 
throwing off his own restraints, he gave 
approbalion for any and all exaggeration: 
of behavior. The crescendo resulted. 

6. Crowds Fatigue. The “viewing ol 
the remains" and subsequent interment 
were more in the nature of an anti-climax 
to the behavior of the crowd. Althougt 
feeble attempts were made at revitaliza- 
tion, to all intents and purp'oses “Sister 
President” now was dead. It was all over 

Although other principles of crowd be- 
havior could be enumerated, it is cleat 
that these that we have cited arc amon£ 
those most commonly mentioned. On tht 
whole, we may say the funeral of “ Sistei 
President” can be represented fairly wel 
in terms of these principles. 

In brief, the “principles of crowd be- 
havior” would seem to be valid, inas- 
•much as they do not, when applied 
violate the uniqueness of the concrete 
crowd situation. Put to one concrete test 
the “laws” of crowd behavior hold uf 
well. On the other hand, typing crowd: 
would seem a more hazardous under 
taking. The funeral of “ Sister President’ 
WEIS a one-time event. To it the laws o 
crowd behavior apply, but overall cate- 
gories of classifleation fail. 
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War and Peace 


1 . 

THE PSYCHOLOGISTS’ MANIFESTO 


The book, Human Nature and Enduring 
Peace, is one expression of the conviction 
that psychologists can contribute to world 
order by pooling their training and experi- 
ence in the formulation of principles which 
must be reckoned with if peace is to be won. 

But there are other such expressions. 
During the summer of 1944, a group of 
psychologists addressed to their colleagues 
— nearly four thousand psychologists scat- 
tered throughout the United Slates — a state- 
ment and an appeal in the following form: 

July 31, 1944 

To American P.sychologisls: 

We have been told by competent advisers 
that the enclosed “Statement.” if signed by 
a large number of psychologists and if re- 
leased at the proper time, might have con- 
siderable influence on public (and even 
official) opinion. At the very least it would 
serve an educational purpose in leading 
people to think about the conditions essen- 
tial for a sound peace. 

Our plan is to release the Statement at 
the AAAS and .AP.V meetings in September. 
Under no circumstances should it be t4r- 
culated or published prior to that time. 

It is not Intended as an official statement 


by any psychological organization, but 
rather as an expression of the views of a 
large number of individual American psy- 
chologists. 

If you are willing to erdorse the State-, 
ment, please sign and mail the enclosed ^ 
postal card at once. 

We recognize that this Statement may 
not exactly reflect your views on every 
point: probably there are some items in- 
cluded that you would like to modify or 
omit, and some omitted that you would like 
to include. 

We hope, however, that you will waive 
minor differences and endorse the Statement 
as one with which, in general, you agree. 

Although it will not be practicable to 
make any significant alterations in the 
Statement, your comments on it will be 
welcomed, whether or not you are willing 
to lend your name to it as it stands. 


G. W. Allport 

R. S. Crl-tchfield 

H. B. English 
E. Heidbreder 
E. R. IIilgard 
O. Klineberg 
R. Likert 


M. A. May 
O. H. Mowrer 
G. Murphy 
C. C. Pratt 
W. S. Taylor 
E. C. Tolman 


Human Nature And The Peace : A Statement By Psychologists 


Humanity’s demand for lasting 
peace leads us as students of human 
nature to assert ten pertinent and basic 
principles which should be considered 


in planning the peace. Neglect of them 
may breed new wars, no matter how 
well-intentioned our political leaders 
may be. 

(Boston: Houghton Mifllin Co., 


Prom Gardner Murphy* (ed.), Buman Nature and Enduring Peace 
1945. Reprinted by permission ri the editor and publisher. 
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1. War Can Be Avoided: War Is Not 
Bom in Men; It Is Built into Men. No 
race, nation, or social group is inevitably 
warlike. The frustrations and conflicting 
interests which lie at the root of aggres- 
sive wars can be reduced and redirected 
by social engineering. Men can realize 
their ambitions within the framework of 
human cooperation and can direct their 
aggressions against those natural ob- 
stacles that thwart them in the attain- 
ment of their goals. 

2. In Planning for Permanent Peace, 
the Coming Generation Should Be the 
Primary Focus of Attention. Children 
are plastic; they will readily accept sym- 
bols of unity and an international way of 

' thinking in whitl\ imperialism, prejudice, 
'inseCurit}', and ignorance are minimized. 
In appealing to older people, chief stress 
should be laid upon economic, political, 
and educational plans that are appro- 
priate to a -new generation, for older 
people, as a rule, desire above all else, 
better conditions and opportunities for 
their children. • 

3. Racial, National, and Group Ha- 
treds Can, to a Considerable Degree, Be 
Controlled. Through education and ex- 
perience people can learn that their 
prejudiced ideas about the English, the 
Russians, the Japanese, Catholics, Jews, 
Negroes, are misleading or altogether 
false. They. can learn that members of 
one racial, national, or cultural group are 
basically similar to those of other groups, 
and have similar problems, hopes, aspira- 
tions, and needs. Prejudice is a matter of 
attitudes, and attitudes are to a con- 
siderable extent a matter of training and 
information. 

4. Condescension toward “Inferior” 
Groups Destroys Our Chances for a 
•Lasting Peace. The white man must be 
fr.eed of his concept of the “white man’s 
burden.” The English-speaking peoples 
are only a tenth of the world’s popula- 
tion; those of white skin only a third. 
The great dark-skinned populations of 
Asia and Africa, which are already mov- 


ing toward a greater independence in 
their own affairs, hold the ultimate key 
to a stable peace. The time has come for 
a more equal participation of all branches 
of the human family in a plan for collec- 
tive security. 

5. Liberatedand Enemy Peoples Must 
Participate in Planning Their Own 
Destiny. Complete outside authority 
imposed on liberated and enemy peoples 
without any participation by them will 
not be accepted and will lead only to 
further disruptions of the peace. The 
common people of all countries must not 
only feel that their political and eco- 
nomic future holds genuine hope for 
themselves and for their children, but 
must also feel that they themselves have 
the responsibility for its achievement. 

6. The Confusion of Defeated People 
Will Call for Clarity and Consistency in 
the Application of Rewards and Punish- 
ments. Reconstruction will not be possi- 
ble so long as the German and Japanese 
people are confused as to their status. 
A clear-cut and easily understood defini- 
tion of war-guilt is essential. Consistent 
severity toward those who are judged 
guilty, and consistent official friendliness 
toward democratic elements, is a neces- 
sary policy. 

7. If Properly Administered, Relief 
and Rehabilitation Can Lead to Self- 
Reliance and Cooperation; If Improperly, 
to Resentment and Hatred. Unless 
liberated people (and enemy people) are 
given an opportunity to work in a self- 
respecting manner for the food and relief 
they receive, they are likely* to harbor 
bitterness and resentment, since our 
bounty will be regarded by them as un- 
earned charity, dollar imperialism, or 
bribery. No people can long tolerate such 
injuries to self-respect. 

8. The Root-Desires of the Common 
People of All Lands Are the Safest Guide 
to Framing a Peace. Disrespect for the 
common man is characteristic of fascism 
and of all forms of tyranny. The^man in 
the street docs not claim to understand 
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the complexities of economics and poli- 
tics, but he is clear as to the general 
directions in which he wishes to progress. 
His will cau be studied (by adaptations 
of the public-opinion poll). His e.<pressed 
aspirations should even now be a major 
guide to policy. 

9. The Trend of Human Relationships 
Is toward Ever Wider Units of Coilective 
Security, from the caveman to the 
twentieth century, human beings have 
formed larger and larger working and 
living groups. Families merged into clans, 
clans into states, and states into nations. 
The United States are not forty-eight 
threats to each other’s safety; they work 
together. At the present moment the 
majority of our people regard the time as 
ripe for regional and world organization, 
and believe that the initiative should be 
taken by the United States of America. 

10. Commitments Now May Prevent 
Postwar Apathy and Reaction. Unless 
binding commitments are made and 
initial steps taken now, people may have_ 


a tendency after the war to turn away 
from international problems and to be- 
come preoccupied once again with nar- 
rower interests. This regression to a new 
postwar provincialism would breed the 
conditions for a new world war. Now is 
the time to prevent this backward step, 
and to assert through binding action that 
increased unity among the people of the 
world is the goal we intend to attain. 

The response of the psychologists was 
altogether overwhelming. Of those replying, 
99 percent concurred in and signed the 
statement. And while in peacetime no ques- 
tionnaire distributed through the mails can 
expect to receive replies from SO percent 
of those addressed, replies were received 
from about 60 percent of the psychologists j 
addressed. Minor comments and suggestions 
were received from ninety-two individuals. 
The text of the manifesto certainly being 
short of the ideal, the document represents 
nevertheless the most definite consensus of 
opinion on a psychological problem which 
has ever been achieved in relation to any 
j^sue at any time. 


2 . 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH AND WORLD PEACE 
By Clyde Kluckhohn 


If one looks at the record of human 
events from a perspective which is 
sufficiently wide in space aad sufficientiy 
long in time, there can b^ no doubt that 
there are certain broad, over-all develop- 
mental trends in history. One of these 
persistent tendencies is for the size and 
spatial extent of societies to be ever 
greater. The anthfiopologist will hardly 
question that, eventually, there will be, 
in some sense, a world society. The sole 
argument will be over the question, how 
soon? 


To draw the detailed blueprints for the 
political and economic instruments which 
might implement a world order is not the 
province of the anthropologist. Obvi- 
ously, the sustained collaboration of 
many economists, political scientists, 
lawyers, engineers, geographers, other 
specialists, and practical men of affairs 
from many lands will be required^ to 
devise the machinery with which men 
might build the world new. But induc- 
tions from anthropological data suggest 
certain basic principles which the social 


V T -D T T7- 1 U MaclveT(eAs.),ApproachestoWorldPeace;ASymposium 

YiJkTco^LeSn Science, Philosophy a,d Relion,;944). Reprinted by permission of the 
author and the publisher. 
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inventions must meet if they are to be 
workable. From his e.xperience in study- 
ing societies as wholes, from his experi- 
ence with sharply contrasting peoples 
and cultures, the anthropologist — along 
with other social scientists — has proved 
a few theorems which the statesman and 
the administrator will disregard at peril 
to the world. • 

Under the necessity of being at once 
student of economics, technology, reli- 
gion, and esthetics, the anthropologist 
has perforce learned the intricate inter- 
dependence of all segments of a people’s 
life. Although as a jack-of-all trades his 
work is usually crude, the anthropologist 
is at least tough-minded about academic 
* abstractions. Pie knows at first hand the 
falldlcj' of the “economic man,” the 
“political man,” etc. Because his labo- 
ratory is the world of living people at 
their ordinary daily tasks, the results of 
the anthropologist are not stated with 
the statistical refinements of the brass- 
instrument psychologist, but he perhaps 
has a more lively sense of the complica- 
tions arising from an uncontrolled variety 
of stimuli — as opposed to the selected 
ones of the laljorator}-. 

For all these reasons, the anthropolo- 
gist will insist upon the stupidity of any 
unilinear attack upon the bases for world 
peace. He will agree that geographical 
position, natural resources, present de- 
gree of industrialization, illiteracy rate 
and countless other factors are of impor- 
tance. But he will maintain that an ap- 
proach which is purely geographic or 
economic is doomed to breed new con- 
fusion. 

He will suspect that not only some of 
his fellow specialists but also the general 
American public will view th^ problems 
'too exclu-sively in the light of reason. 
One of the most abiding traditions of 
this country is faith in reason. This is a 
glorious tradition — so long as we do not 
ludicrously overestimate how much rea- 
son can accomplish in a given limited 
time. When we minutely scrutinize our 


own behavior, we invariably see how 
large a proportion of our acts are deter- 
mined in accord with the logic of the 
sentiments. If aU men everyvdiere shared 
precisely the same sentiments, the great 
role of the nonlogical elements in action 
might not lead us into great difficulty. 
But the sentiments of men a»-e deter- 
mined not only by those great dilemmas 
which face all humanity but "also by the 
peculiar historical experience, the pecu- 
liar problems posed by the varying 
physical environments of each people. 

As a result of the accidents of history, 
every people not only hns a sentiment 
structure which is to some degree unique 
but also a more or less coherent body of 
characteristic presuppositions about the 
world. This last is really a borderland be- 
tween reason and feeling. Perhaps in a 
certain ultimate sense the “logic” of all 
nations is the same. But their premises 
• are certainly different. And the trouble 
is that the most critical premises are so 
often unstated — even by the intellectuals 
of the group. The very morphology of the 
various languages inevitably begs far- 
reaching questions of metaphysics and 
of value. A language is not merely an 
instrument for communication and for 
rousing the emotions. Every language is 
a device for categorizing experience. The 
continuum of e.xperience can be sliced 
verj' differently. We tend all too easily to 
assume that the distinctions which Indo- 
European languages (or our particular 
language!) forge us to make are given by 
the world of nature. As a matter of fact, 
comparative linguistics shows very 
plainly that any speech demands uncon- 
scious conceptual selection on the part of 
its speakers. No hu,man organism can 
respond to all the kaleidoscopic stimuli 
which impinge upon it from the external 
world. What we notice, what we talk 
about, what we feel as important is in 
some part a function of our linguistic 
habits. Because these linguistic habits 
^ tend to remain as iftiquestioned," back- 
ground phenfcmena,” each people tends 
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to take its fundamental categories, its 
unstated basic premises for granted. It is 
assumed that others will “ think the same 
way,” for ^‘it’s only human nature.” 
When others face the same body of data 
but come to different conclusions, it is 
seldom thought that they might be pro- 
ceeding from different premises. Rather, 
it is inferred that they are “stupid” or 
“ illogical ” or “ obstinate.” 

And so not only the external facts 
about a nation (its population density, 
birth rate, water-power potential, and 
the like) — important though these are — 
must be taken into account. Their senti- 
ments and the unconscious assumptions 
which they characteristically make about 
the w’orld, are also data which must be 
discovered and respected. These will all 
of course be tied in with the religion, 
esthetic tradition, and other more con- 
scious aspects of the cultural tradition of 
the people. To understand all these in- 
tangibles, and to cope with them in 
planning, the student must have recourse 
to history! 

Although imbedded in the past, this 
network of sentiments and assumptions 
looks to the future. Morale, whether in- 
dividual or national or international, is 
largely a structure of expectancies. 
Persons behave in socially approved 
wavs so long as they have confidence 
that their needs will be met if they act in 
accord with their fellows. Ihe nature of 
expectations is almost as crucial as the 
situational facts in predicting conse- 
quences. In wartime patriotic citizens 
will undergo major pri\'ations with little 
complaint. In peacetime the same dep- 
rivations may lead to riots or wide- 
spread social unrest. The external facts 
are the same but the expectations arc 
different. Much of what happens in the 
postwar world will depend not upon 
food shortages, the precise form of newly 
instituted political arrangements, the re- 
building of factories or other conditions 
as such; but rather Tipon the goodness of 
fit between these conditfbns and the 


anticipations of the people in ques- 
tion. 

The moral is not merely Bernard 
Shaw’s golden rule: “Do not do unto 
others as you would have them do unto 
you — their tastes may be different.” 
This addition must be made to Shaw’s 
aphorism: “The difference in tastes does 
not necessarily mean either, on the one 
hand, that you or they must be wrong, 
nor, on the other, untrammeled cultural 
relativity. It may be that eventually 
their tastes and yours will coincide in aU 
matters of moral importance, at least — 
but not .vet.” As the anthropologist puz- 
zles the cross-cultural record, he can 
hardly fail to be struck b}' the importance 
of the time factor. Capacity for cultural J 
change, indeed for sharp reversals, on the 
part of the ‘?ame biological group seems 
almost unlimited. Two generations ago 
missionaries endeavored to get the 
• Navaho Indians to accept the Ghost 
Dance religion. No converts were made. 
But today many such nativistic religious 
movements have taken hold among these 
Indians. Or contrast the boisterous 
lewdness of Elizabethan with the prudery 
of Victorian England! The mistake of 
many well-meaning social reformers has 
not always been limited to that of at- 
tempting sumptuar}' legislation. Some- 
times the measures have been wise 
enough for Uie grohp intended, but all 
has been lost through undue haste. 
“ Fcsthia laiie ’’ is usually a good motto 
for those vho vish to institute or direct 
social change. Because of the raormous 
tenacity of nonlogical habits, the'altcmpt- 
lo alter them too rapidly commonh'* in- 
tensifies resistance or even produces 
reaction. Plans for the new world must 
indeed be.vast and bold, but there must 
be great patience and tireless practicality 
in carrying them out. 

This is a note of caution but not of 
pessimism. For perhaps ,the greatest 
lesson which anthropology can teach is 
that of the boundless plasticity of what 
we too glibly call “human., nature.” 
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WAR AND PEACE 


Every culture is a traditionally trans- 
mitted set of solutions to highly similar 
problems which every human group has 
faced. The exuberant variety of solutions 
which have been devised to the same 
problem (say “sex” or “property”) is 
truly amazing and makes one eternally 
skeptical of any argument couched in the 
form, “That would never work — it is 
contrary to human nature.” However, 
some of the more enthusiastic exponents 
of cultural determinism and of education 
forget how many generations and indeed 
millennia have gone into the experiments 
in human living carried out by various 
societies. 11 onto sapiens will, under the 
right conditions, eventually do almost 
‘anything — ^but the time required before 
a particular result is achieved may be 
very long indeed. 

Is prolonged collaboration between 
different races possible? Anthropology 
knows of no definitive evidence to the 
contrary, and there is some positive evi- 
dence in favor of the hypothesis. Cer. 
tainly there are isolated instances of 
peaceful and sometimes long-continued 
cooperation between groups speaking 
different languages and, less frequently, 
between groups of forcefully different 
physical appearance. . Nor have these 
invariably involved superordination- 
subordination relationships. 

On the issue of “race” there is today 
considerable disagreement among an- 
thropologists. All arc agreed that the 
extravagances of Nazi racial mythology 
are nonsense. Most are agreed that there 
_ is no proof of the “mental” inferiority 


of any race. Some, however, do feel that 
the characteristics of any group are to be 
understood, in part, as the effects of the 
differential heredity of the on'e or more 
races rejjresented in that population. 

Personally, I belong to that radical 
band who feel that the concept “race” 
has little or no scientific utility.* I be- 
lieve we have been victimized by an 
analogy. Races or varieties are pheno- 
tj-pes. Among nondomestic animals and 
among domestic animals which are pure- 
bred the relationship between phenotype 
and genotype is very close. If we know the 
phenotype we can make useful predic- 
tions as to genotj-pe. This is hardly true 
among humans except, to some degree, 
as between the three major racial stocks: 
“white,” “black,” and “yellow.” If a 
man and a woman whom ten competent 
physical anthropologists classify as “pure 
Mediterranean” marry, their ten chil- 
dren may — with no irregularity in the 
family life ! — approach in varying de- 
grees to the Mediterranean or Alpine or 
other types. As Boas and others have 
shown, the curves of variation for two 
family lines within the same “race” may 
fail to overlap for certain features, 
whereas one of them may closely approxi- 
mate that of another family line in a 
completely different race. Even as be- 
tween the major “stocks” the genetic 
significance is not too certain. A leading 
geneticist has estimated that less than 
one per cent of the total number of genes 
is Involved in the differentiation between 
any two existent human races. Another 
prominent geneticist sees evidence that 


t Unfortunately, the remark which a distinguished geneticist made in 1931 is still largely true. 
“ . . . Systematic biology in general and physical anthropology in particular huve pursued their course 
with a serenity unimpaired by the results of exijeriraental investigation. This is perhaps because genet- 
icists have courteously refrained frim commenting on the devastating consequences of their dis- 
coveries.” (L. Hogben, Genetic Principles in Medicine and Social Science, London, 1931.) For what 
another leading geneticist thinks of the classical anthropological conception of race, see T. Dobzhan- 
sky. Transactions of The Neu) York Academy of Sciences, ?iene&Tl,\o\. 4, pp. 115-128, February 1942, 
Section of Biology, and T. Dobzhansky, “The Race Concept in Biology,” The Scienlific Monthly, 
February 1941, vol. LII, pp. 161-165. For another critique by an experimental biologist which shows 
the untenability of many basic assumptions of the classical physical anthgppology see William C. 
Boyd, “Critique of Methods of Classifying Mankind,” American Jerurnal of Physical AnCkropalogy, 
vol. XXVII, No. 3, December 1940, pp. 333-364. * 
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the differehces between two groups of any of the existing races. I'terefore — so 
African Negroes are greater than the dif- far as present scientific knowledge goes — 


ference between one of them and various 
“white” ra(^s. 

The differences between “races” 
which are actually visible and which are 
both socially recognized and also basic 
to “scientific” classifications, are such 
features as skin color, hair form, stature, 
head shape,* and lip form. Some of these 
we know to be susceptible to environ- 
mental pressures of no very great time 
duration. In any case, there is not a shred 
of proof that the gene for skin color, for 
example, is carried on the same chromo- 
some, and hence “linked with,” genes 
which play a part in determining “intelli- 
gence” or “moral qualities” or any other 
traits of social significance. Here is where 
I believe we tend to make inferences on 
the basis of false analogies. It is a fact of 
common experience that the social stimu- 
lus value, the “personality,” of the 
poodle is different from that of the police 
dog. The temperament of the Percheron 
is different from that of the Arabian race 
horse. Hence, we fall into the error of 
assuming that the qualities of tempera- 
ment and of intelligence of Negroes must 
necessarily, on a biological basis, be dif- 
ferent from those of “ whiles.” It is more 
than possible that the potentialities for 
certain temperamental traits are present 
in different proportions among the vari- 
ous racial stocks. But the point is that 
we have no scientific proof of this as jet. 
Certainly we tend to exag|erate whai- 
ever biologicallj' determined differences 
there may "be, because of the fact that 
the two groups tend to have had very 
different cultural histories and, today, 
different opportunities. 

None of this argument is to be con- 
strued as minimizing the importance of 
physical heredity in individuals, ^t 
heredity acts only in lines of direct 
scent. There is no unity of descent m 


the principal importance of the several 
phj-sical tj’pes of mankind is that they 
do possess features which, for whatever 
reasons, have a high degree of social 
visibilitj'. The fact that human beings 
do react negativelj' to other human 
beings who look different, is a fact that 
must not be overlooked. Its significance, 
unfortunatelj', is considerable in the 
problem of collaboration between 
“races.” And we must not be too opti- 
mistic as to how quickly “education” 
can dissipate these prejudices. One of 
the more remarkable findings of general 
biologj' is that of species cohesion.® In 
the wild state, organisms which, we know ^ 
from obsen-ation of specimens in dap- '* 
tmtj', can interbreed and have fertile 
offspring commonlj’ do not do so. In 
nature, more often than not, animals 
, avoid or are activelj’ hostile to similar 
^nimalR of different odor or appearance. 
This tendency appears to be so deeply 
rooted in the organic world that human 
planners, howev-er much they regret or 
disapprove such manifestations, must 
not neglect it. 

llTien the security of individuals or 
the cohesion of a group is threatened, 
scapegoats are almost alwaj's sought and 
found. They may be other indmduals 
within the group or thej" maj' be an out- 
side group. The first phenomenon may 
be obsejn'ed alike in the chicken jard 
and in anj' human societj". The second.* 
phenomenon seems to be the principal 
psychological basis for modem naw.— 

The problem of how to minimize apd 
to control aggressive impulses is in many 
Wat'S the central problem of world peare. 
The monster is hj'dra-headed and must 
be approach from everj' possible angle. ‘ 
One though only one, way of proven tmg 
wars is to lessen the irritants making for 
intrasocietal tension. This means, first 


• Cf. S.^uckerman, mnctiond Affinities 

and Ctf., 1933), pp. 115-118. • 


„/ lUn^Imk^s, and Apes (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
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of all, assuHng a certain minimum of 
economic well-being and of ph 3 'sical 
health to all populations in the world. 
Assuredly, however, the task does not 
end here. people can be never so pros- 
perous and j-et seething with hostility. 
Some aggressive impulses appear to have 
their origin in the traumata of socializa- 
tion. Some of these are probably needless 
or are hj-pertrophied by unwise disci- 
plines, carried out with avoidable bru- 
tality. It does seem likelj- that some frus- 
tration and deprivation will be inevitable 
in the production of responsible adults. 
But the resultant aggression can per- 
haps be drained oS more effectively than 
the most human societies have done in 
the past through socially useful compe- 
tition, through socialh’ harmless releases 
for aggression, as in sports. 

This question of ‘“what to do about 
hate satisfaction” will face any t\-pe of 
social order. Certain specific phrasings , 
of the general issue must be met by our 
postwar ■world. In our own country 
there will be felt by many a terrible need 
to renew our wealth through e.xploiting 
other parts of the world. There will be 
the tremendous dislocations resultant 
upon the return to a civilian econom\’. 
The routines of living which have become 
established through long war 3 'ears will 
not be dissolved without much an.\iety 
(and consequent potential hostility) on 
the part of large masses of our popula- 
tion. The transition must be as gradual 
as possible and so managed that the 
strains felt by countless individuals are 
kfcpL iiL as undisturbing a level as pos- 
sible. Otherwise, we shall be everywhere 
restoring our equilibrium by finding 
scapegoats— making victims of our ene- 
mies and of the less industrialized peo- 
'ples, enemies of our allies, martyrs of 
those in our own midst who do not look 
or act like “ the average American.” 

Thence could only new violence and 
confusion come. A world order — political 
and economic and social — must include 
all, and not least, our present* enemies.** 


When and how Italy and Ge'rmany and 
Japan should become full partners in the 
policing of the world is, of course, a 
Complicated practical question which 
cannot -be disposed of in a trivial phrase. 
But unless, from the very start, we make 
it plain to them and to ourselves that 
this is the eventual goal that Tf^ill not be 
altered, we shall only invite the forma- 
tion of new compensatory movements in 
these nations. 

The anthropological outlook demands 
toleration of other waj's of life — so long 
as they do not threaten the world order. 
But world order cannot and must not 
mean the reduction of cultural diversity 
to a gray amphictyony. The parado.v of 
unity in diversity was never so mean- 
ingful as today. The Fascists have 
attempted an escape from ‘“the frighten- 
ing heterogeneity of the twentieth cen- 
tury” by a return to primitivism — 
where there is no harassing conflict, no 
disturbing choice because there is but a 
single rule and that unquestioned. The 
democratic solution, and one* which re- 
ceives every support from anthropologi- 
cal science, must be that of orchestrated 
heterogeneity. One may compare ai 
s>'mphony. There is a p'an to the whole 
and a relation of parts which must be 
maintained. But this does not mean that 
the delicious contrast of themes, of tem- 
pos, is lost. The first movement is distinct 
from the fourth. It has its own value and 
significance — though still its full mean- 
ing is depeiftlpnt upon an orderly and 
articulated relation to the rest. 

The world must be made Safe for dif- 
ferences. Knowledge of the problems of 
others and of alien waj'S of life must 
become sufficiently general, so that posi- 
tive toleration becomes possible. Also 
necessary to respec for others is a cer- 
tain minipium of security for oneself. 
Certain inequalities of opportunity be- 
tween peoples must be leveled out to 
some degree, even if at some apparent 
sacrifice on the par4»f nations qpw more 
fortunate. A secure and happy "world 
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can be built only from secure and happy 
individuals. The roots of individual and 
of social disorganization are identical. 

Both thejexternal and the more in-' 
ternal aspects of the piublem are tre- 
mendous. But the great lesson of “cul- 
ture” (in a technical, anthropological 
sense)'Ss»that the goals toward which 
men strive and fight and grope are not 
“given” by'biology (though conditioned 
by the germ plasm and bj' the needs and 
limitations of man’s biological equip- 
ment) nor yet — entirely — by the situa- 
tion; an equally important determinant 
is the social climate, and this can be 
appreciably manipulated and restruc- 
tured in a surprisingly short time in this 
narrow contemporary world, if men are 
wise enough and articulate enough and 
energetic enough. 

When disaster threatens, when experi- 
ence is simply felt as ever potentially 
menacing, men may do one of two things 
or both. They may change the situation 
— the external environment, or they 
may change themselves. The first path, 
broadly speaking, is the only one which 
has been taken to any appreciable c.xtcnt 
by western European peoples in recent 
centuries. The second path, broadly 
speaking, is the one (and mostly again 
the only one) which has been taken by 
Asiatic peoples and by our own Ameri- 
can Indians. Neither path, by itself, leads 
to an equilibrated good life for the 
majority of men. To act on the unstated 
premise that either one or|flie other wall 


save us is the tragic conseqience of our 
habituation to the Aristotelian mode of 
thought which thinks in terms of mu- 
tually exclusive alternatives. Both roads 
are necessary and open. To actualize the 
Four Freedoms we must have personal- 
ities that are able to be free. But no 
scheme of socialization or fdrihal educa- 
tion which makes for freedom of the 
personality can guarantee human beings 
who are free from the need to fear and 
the need to fight, unless the social and 
economic structures within which they 
must find their place as adults make 
these orientations realistically rewarding. 

Man must humbly but with courage 
accept the responsibility for the destiny 
of mankind. Any other postulate is a * 
frightened retreat and, in the long ruti — 
in terms of the very “drift” of physical 
and cultural evolution — a retreat which 
leads to the blank wall or the precipice 
, of chaos unthinkable. Man can under- 
stand and control himself as much as he 
has demonstrably understood and con- 
trolled nonorganic nature and domestic 
animals. This is the great emotional ad- 
venture of postwar years, that “rife ^ 
idea of transcendent might” which 
must make all forms of e.xploitation seem 
commonplace or, rather, vulgar and 
uninteresting. To this adventure the 
“study of man” can contribute not only 
some of the guiding directions, but like- 
wise the techniques for amassing much 
of the information which is as essential 
as principle and concept. 



Appendix 


The foUo'Bmg paragraphs, outlining basic 
statistical concepts, have been prepared to 
aid the reader who is not thoroughly 
familiar with the statistical analyses used 
m this volume They will make it possible 
for him to read the statistical selections with 
fair comprehension of their significance, but 
they cannot substitute for adequate training 
in the methods of statistical analjsis and 
interpretation They describe concepts, not 
methods, and ^ they avoid mathematical 
“ formulations essential to any practical apph- 
caticJn of statistics hloreover, they descnbe 
mainly the statistical concepts used m this 
volume, a few others having been added 
because ot their direct relationship to those 
concepts here used 

The statistical terms listed below will be 
found in the paragraph indicated The words 
in heavy t\pe throughout the paragrapHk 
indicate the key terms and concepts 

\D, 7 

Analysis of vanance, 23 
Arithmetic mean, 6 
Average, 6 
Average deviation, 7 
Central tendency, 4-6 
Coefficient of hnear correlation, 12 
Correlation, 9-14 
Correlation coefiFicient, 11, 12, 14 
Critical ratio, 19, 21 
D/o-a, 19 

Degrees of freedom, 19 
DfSpcTtloh, 4, 7 
Distribution, 3 
F, 23 

Frequency distribution, 3 
Goodness of fit, 11 
Interquartile range, 7 
Kurtobis, 8 
Least sauarcs, 10 
Mean, 6 
Median, 6 
Mode, 6 

Multiple correlation coefficient, 14 
PE, 7 


Partial correlation coefficient, 14* 

Pearson coefficient, 12 

Population, 2 

Probable error, 7 

Probabdity Distribution, 3 

Product-moment correlation coefficient, 12 

Q,9 

r, 12, 14 

Rank difference correlation coefficient, 12 
Rank order correlation coefficient, 12 
Range, 7 

Regression coefficient, 10 
Regression curve, 10 
Reliable difference, 20 
Reliabihty coefficient, 13 
Sample, IS 
, Sampling, 15-17 
Samphng error, 16, 17 
Semi interquartile range, 7 
<r,7 

<Td, 18 

«^v, 17 

<7r, 17 

IT*, 17 
Sigma, 7 

Significance, 18-23 
Significant difference, 20 
Skewness, 8 

Spearman coefficient, 12 
Standard deviation (S D ), 7 
Standard erroj, (S E ) 

Ilf correlatioif'Coefficient,'T7, 21 
of difference, 18, 19, 21 
of mean, 17 
Statistic, 16 

Statistical measurement, 4 14 
, /, 26, 28 

Tests of significance, 18 
Tetrachonc correlation coefficient, 14 
Universe, 2, IS 
Vanable, 3 
Variance, 7, 23 
Vanance from Regression, 11 
Vanance ratio, 23 
,^Vanation, 1-3^ 
z, 22 t 
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